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PREFACE   TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


T\URING  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  first  edition  of  this 
■*-^  work  was  published,'  no  important  work  on  tlie  History  of  Ar- 
chitecture has  appeared  which  throws  any  new  light  on  either  tlie 
theory  or  practice  of  the  art,  and,  except  in  India,  no  new  buildings 
have  been  discovered  and  no  monographs  published  that  matei-ially 
add  to  our  general  stores  of  knowledge. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that  the  architectural  pro- 
ductions of  all  the  countries  mentioned  in  these  two  volumes  have 
been  examined  and  described  to  a  sufficient  extent  for  the  purposes 
of  the  general  historian.  A  great  deal  of  course  remains  to  be  done 
before  all  the  information  required  for  the  student  of  any  particular 
style  can  be  supplied,  but  nothing  of  any  great  importance  probably 
remains  to  be  discovered  in  the  countries  of  the  Old  World,  nor  any- 
thing tliat  is  at  all  likely  to  alter  any  views  or  theories  founded  on 
what  we  at  present  know. 

The  one  exception  to  this  satisfactory  state  of  things  is  our  knowl- 
edge, or  rather  want  of  knowledge,  regarding  the  history  of  the 
ancient  architecture  of  the  New  World,  treated  of  in  tlic  last  few  pages 
of  this  work.  No  important  addition  has  lately  been  made  to  the 
little  we  knew  before,  and  it  is  now  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Squier's  long- 
expected  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Peru  may  never  see  the  light,  at 
least  not  under  the  auspices  of  its  author,  and  the  Count  de  Waldeck's 
work  adds  very  little,  if  anything,  to  what  we  knew  before.^  What 
is  really  w.anted  is  that  some  one  should  make  himself  personally  ac- 
quainted with  all  tlie  various  styles  existing  between  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Colorado  and  the  desert  of  Atacama  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
able  to  establish  the  relative  sequence  of  their  dates  and  to  detect 
affinities  where  they  exist,  or  to  point  out  differences  that  escape  the 


'  The  first  volume  was  published  in  1865;  the  second  in  1867. 
*  See  note,  vol.  ii,  p.  576. 
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casual  observer.  Photograpliy  may  in  the  next  few  years  do  some- 
thing towards  enabhng  i^ay-at-home  travellers  to  do  a  good  deal 
towards  this,  but  photography  will  never  do  all,  and  local  knowledge 
is  indispensable  for  the  exact  determination  of  many  now  obscure 
questions.  The  problem  is  in  fact  identical  with  that  presented  to 
Indian  antiquaries  some  thirty  years  ago.  At  that  time  we  knew  less 
of  the  history  of  Indian  architecture  than  we  now  know  of  American, 
but  at  the  present  day  the  date  of  every  biiilding  and  every  cave  in 
India  can  be  determined  with  almost  absolute  certainty  to  within 
fifty,  or  at  the  outside  one  hundred,  years ;  the  sequence  is  every- 
where certain,  and  all  can  be  referred  to  the  race  and  religion  that 
practised  that  peculiar  style.  In  America  there  are  the  same  strongly- 
marked  local  peculiarities  of  style  as  in  India,  accompanied  by  equally 
easily  detected  affinities  or  differences,  and  what  has  been  done  for 
India  could,  I  am  convinced,  easily  be  accomplished  for  America,  and 
even  with  more  satisfactory  and  more  imjiortant  results  to  the  history 
and  ethnography  of  that  great  country. 

The  subject  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  any  one  who  may 
undertake  it,  as  it  is  the  only  means  we  now  know  of  by  which  the 
ancient  history  of  the  country  can  be  recovered  from  the  darkness 
that  now  enshrouds  it,  and  the  connection  of  the  Old  World  with  the 
New  —  if  any  existed  —  can  be  traced,  but  it  is  practically  the  only 
chapter  in  the  history  of  architecture  which  remains  to  be  written. 

Notwithstanding  this  paucity  of  new  material,  the  completion  of 
M.  Place's  great  work  on  Khorsabad,  Wood's  explorations  at  Ephesus, 
Dr.  Tristram's  travels  in  Jloab,  with  other  minor  works,  ami  new 
photogra])hs  of  other  places,  have  furnished  some  twenty  or  thirty 
woodcuts  to  this  work,  either  of  new  examples  or  in  substitution  for 
less  perfect  illustrations.  More  than  this,  the  experience  gained  in 
the  interval  from  reading,  and  personal  familiarity  with  lnuldings  not 
before  visited,  especially  in  Italy,  have  enabled  me  to  add  consider- 
ably to  the  text,  and  to  correct  or  modify  impressions  based  on  less 
perfect  information.  These,  with  a  careful  revision  of  the  text 
throughout,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  to  render  tliis  edition  an  im- 
provement to  a  considerable  extent  over  that  which  preceded  it. 

As  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  the  volume  containing  the  History 
of   the  Modern  Styles  of  Architecture,  the  scheme  of  the  present 
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edition  is  that  the  two  vohimes  now  published  shall  contain  a  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  ancient  styles  of  architecture  known  to  exist  either  in 
the  Old  or  New  World,  except  India. 

In  the  first  edition  the  Indian  styles  occupied  about  300  pages, 
and  were  illustrated  by  'iOit  woodcuts.  In  the  present  one  it  is  pro- 
posed to  double  the  extent  of  the  text  and  to  add  such  further  illus- 
trations as  may  be  found  requisite  fully  to  illustrate  the  subject. 
When  this  is  done  it  will  form  a  separate  volume,  either  the  third  of 
the  general  History  of  Architecture  or  a  complete  and  independent 
work  by  itself,  and  sold  separately.  If  nothing  unforeseen  occurs  to 
jirevent  it,  it  is  exjiected  that  the  work  will  be  published  before  the 
end  of  next  year  (1875). 

The  History  of  the  Modern  Styles  of  Architecture,  published  last 
year,  will  then  form  tlie  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  the  work, 
or  may  be  considered  as  a  complete  and  independent  treatise,  and, 
like  the  volume  containing  the  History  of  Indian  Architecture,  will 
be  sold  separately. 

As  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  it  was  orginally  intended 
that  chapters  should  be  added  on  what  were  then  known  as  Celtic  or 
Druidical  remains.  When,  however,  the  suljject  came  to  be  carefully 
looked  into  for  that  purpose,  it  was  found  that  the  whole  was  such  a 
confused  mass  of  conflicting  theories  and  dreams,  that  no  facts  or 
dates  were  so  established  that  they  could  be  treated  as  historical. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  materials  collected  for  the  purpose 
were,  in  1872,  published  in  a  separate  volume,  entitled  "  Rude  Stone 
Monuments,"  in  the  form  rather  of  an  argument  than  of  a  history. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  a  work  of  that  nature,  and  which  attacked 
the  established  faith  in  the  Druids,  has  been  exposed  to  a  considerable 
amount  of  hostile  criticism,  but  nothing  has  yet  appeared  that  at  all 
touches  the  marrow  of  the  question  or  invalidates  any  of  the  more 
important  conclusions  therein  arrived  at.  On  the  other  hand,  every- 
thing that  has  since  come  to  light  has  tended  to  confirm  them  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner.  Colonel  Brunon's  researches,  for  instance,  at  and 
around  the  Madras'en,  in  Algeria,  have  proved  that  the  tumuli  in  that 
cemetery  belong  to  Roman  times. 1  In  India  sculptured  and  inscribed 
dolmens  have  been  dug  u]i  and  photogra]ihed,  so  that  their  age  is  no 


1  '•  ileinoire  sur  les  FouiUcs  execute  au  Mailras'eii,"  Constanliiie,  1873. 
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longer  doubtful,  and  others,  as  archaic  in  form  as  any,  are  found 
belonging  to  reigning  families  of  chiefs,  and  still  used  by  them.  Last, 
not  least,  Dr.  Schliemann's  explorations  at  Ilissarlik  have  deprived 
the  prehistoric  advocates  of  one  of  their  most  plausible  arguments. 
At  a  depth  of  8i  metres  from  the  surface  he  found  the  remains  of  a 
walled  city,  with  ])a\'ed  streets,  and  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
with  their  alloys  electron  and  bronze,  and  every  sign  of  a  high  civil- 
ization. Above  this,  through  four  or  five  metres  of  successive  de- 
posits, indicating  probably  a  duration  of  twice  as  many  centuries,  no 
trace  of  metal  was  found,  but,  as  he  expresses,  an  "ungeheure 
menge,"  and,  in  another  place,  a  "kolossale  menge,"  an  unlimited 
number  of  rude  stone  implements  of  every  sort.  Above  this  again 
the  remains  of  the  Greek  city  of  Ilium  Novum. 

If  this  were  the  case  in  Asia  Minor  in  historic  times,  it  is  in  vain 
to  argue  that,  when  the  imported  civilization  of  the  Romans  passed 
away,  the  Britons  may  not  have  returned  to  their  old  faith  and  old 
practices,  and  adhered  to  them  till  a  new  conquest  and  a  new  faith 
led  to  their  being  finally  abandoned.  It  may,  or  it  may  not,  have 
been  so,  but  till  some  better  argument  than  has  yet  been  brought 
forward  is  adduced  to  prove  that  it  was  not  so,  the  d  2^riori  argument 
of  improbability  will  not  now  avail  much.  Whenever  the  facts,  as 
stated  in  the  "Rude  Stone  Monuments,"  are  admitted,  or  any  better 
set  of  conclusions  substituted  for  them,  their  history  may  be  added  as 
a  fifth  volume  to  this  work.  Till  then,  people  must  be  content  with 
the  hazy  nihilism  of  the  i^rehistoric  myth. 


FROM   THE 

PREFACE    TO    THE   FIRST   EDITION^. 


ALTHOUGH  the  iirescnt  work  may  in  some  respects  be  oonsidered 
as  only  a  new  edition  of  tlie  "Handbook  of  Arelntceture,"  still 
the  alterations,  both  in  substance  and  in  form,  have  been  so  extensive 
as  to  render  the  adoption  of  a  new  title  almost  indispensable.  The 
topographical  arrangement  wliich  was  the  basis  of  the  "  Handboook  " 
has  been  abandoned,  and  a  lustorical  sequence  introduced  in  its  place. 
This  has  entirely  altered  the  argument  of  the  book,  and,  with  the 
changes  and  additions  which  it  has  involved,  has  rendered  it  ])racti- 
cally  a  new  work;  containing,  it  is  true,  all  that  was  included  in  tlie 
previous  publication,  but  with  a  great  deal  that  is  now  and  little  that 
retains  its  original  form. 

The  logical  reasons  for  these  changes  will  be  set  forth  in  tlieir 
proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  work ;  but  meanwhile,  as  the  Preface 
is  that  part  of  it  which  should  propei'ly  include  all  personal  explana- 
tions, I  trust  I  may  not  be  considered  as  laying  myself  open  to  a 
charge  of  egotism,  if  I  avail  myself  of  tliis  conventional  license  in 
explaining  the  steps  by  which  this  work  attained  its  present  form. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  devote  many  years  of  my  life 
to  the  study  of  Architecture — as  a  fine  art  —  under  singularly  favor- 
able circumstances :  not  only  was  I  able  to  extend  my  personal  obser- 
vations to  the  examjiles  found  in  almost  all  the  countries  between 
China  and  the  Atlantic  shore,  but  I  lived  familiarly  among  a  people 
who  were  still  practising  their  traditional  art  on  the  same  principles 
as  those  which  guided  the  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  pro- 
duction of  similar  but  scarcely  more  beautiful  or  more  original  works. 
With  these  antecedents,  I  found  myself  in  possession  of  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  information  regarding  buildings  which  had  not  previ- 
ously been  described,  and  —  what  I  considered  of  more  value  —  of 
an  insight  into  the  theory  of  the  art,  which  was  certainly  even  more 
novel. 

Believing  this  knowledge  and  these  principles  to  be  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  me  in  so  doing,  I  resolved  on  publishing  a  work 
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in  wliich  they  should  be  embodied ;  and,  in  furtlicrnnce  of  tliis  idea, 
sixteen  years  ago  I  wrote  a  book  entitled  "The  True  Principles  of 
Beauty  in  Art."  The  work  was  not  —  nor  was  it  intended  to  be  — 
pojjular  in  its  form.  It  was  an  attempt  of  a  young  author  to  do  what 
he  thought  right  and  best,  without  consulting  the  wishes  of  the  public 
on  the  subject,  and  the  first  result,  as  might  have  been  —  and  indeed 
was  —  anticipated,  was  that  no  publisher  would  undertake  it.  In 
consequence  of  this,  only  the  first  volume  was  published,  by  Long- 
mans in  1849,  and  that  at  my  own  expense  and  risk.  The  event 
proved  that  the  booksellers  were  right.  The  book  did  not  sell,  and  it 
became  a  question  whether  it  was  worth  my  while  to  waste  my  time 
and  spend  my  money  on  a  work  which  the  jniblic  did  not  want,  or 
whether  it  would  not  be  wiser  to  abandon  it,  and  wait  for  some  more 
favorable  o])i)ortunity.  Various  circumstances  of  no  public  interest 
induced  me  at  the  time  to  adopt  the  latter  course,  and  I  felt  I  could 
do  so  without  any  breach  of  faitli,  as  the  work,  as  then  published,  Avas 
comj)lete  in  itself,  though  it  had  been  intended  to  add  two  more  vol- 
umes to  the  one  already  published. 

Some  years  afterwards,  a  proposal  was  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Murray 
to  utilize  the  materials  collected  for  the  more  ambitious  work  in  the 
more  popular  form  of  a  Handbook  of  Architecture.  The  work  was 
written  in  a  very  much  more  popular  manner  than  that  I  had  previ- 
ously adopted,  or  than  I  then  liked,  or  now  think  worthy  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  the  result  proved  that  it  was  a  style  much  better  suited  to 
the  ]iublic  demand,  for  this  time  the  work  was  ..successful.  Since  its 
publication  in  1855  a  large  number  of  cojiies  have  been  sold;  the 
work  1ms  now  for  some  years  been  out  of  print,  and  a  new  edition  is 
demanded.  Under  these  circumstances  tlie  question  arose,  whether 
it  would  be  better  to  republish  the  Handbook  in  its  original  form, 
with  such  additions  and  emendations  as  its  arrangement  admitted  of, 
or  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  revert  to  a  form  nearly  ap- 
proaching that  adopted  in  the  "  True  Principles,"  rather  than  tliat 
followed  in  the  composition  of  the  Handbook,  as  one  more  woi'thy  of 
the  subject,  and  better  capable  of  developing  its  importance. 

The  immense  advantages  of  the  historical  over  the  topographical 
method  are  too  self-evident  to  require  being  pointed  out,  whenever 
the  object  is  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  whole  of  such  a  subject  as 
that  treated  of  in  these  volumes,  or  an  attemjit  is  made  to  trace  the 
connection  of  the  A'arious  parts  to  one  another.  If  the  intention  i.s 
only  to  describe  particular  styles  or  separate  buildings,  the  tojio- 
graphical   arrangement  may  be  found  more  convenient  ;  but  where 
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anything  beyond  tliis  is  attempted,  the  historical  method  is  the  only 
one  which  enables  it  to  be  done.  Believing  that  the  architectural 
public  do  now  desire  something  more  than  mere  dry  information  with 
regard  to  the  age  and  sliape  of  buildings,  it  has  been  determined  to 
remodel  the  work  and  to  adopt  the  historical  arrangement. 

In  the  present  instance  there  docs  not  seem  to  be  the  usual 
objection  to  such  a  rearrangement  —  tliat  it  would  break  the  thread 
of  continuity  between  the  old  and  tlic  new  publication — inasmuch  as, 
whichever  method  were  adoiitod,  the  i)resent  work  must  practically  be 
a  new  book.  Tlie  mass  of  information  obtained  during  tlie  last  ten 
years  has  been  so  great  that  even  in  tlie  present  \'olume  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  liad  to  be  rewritten,  and  a  great  deal  added.  In  the 
second  volume  tlie  alterations  will  be  even  more  extensive.  The 
publication  of  the  great  national  work  on  Spanish  antiquities,i  of 
Parcerisa's  "  Beauties,  etc.,  of  Spain,"  -  and,  above  all,  Mr.  Street's 
work,3  have  rendered  Spanish  architecture  as  intelligible  as  that  of 
any  other  country,  thougli  ten  years  ago  it  was  a  mystery  and  a 
puzzle.  Schulz's''  work  has  rendered  the  same  service  for  Southern 
Italy,  while  the  publications  of  De  VogiieS  and  TexierB  will  necessi- 
tate an  entirely  new  treatment  of  the  early  history  of  Byzantine  art. 
The  French  have  been  busily  occupied  during  the  last  ten  years  in 
editing  their  national  monuments,  so  have  the  Germans.  So  that  in 
Europe  little  of  importance  remains  to  be  described.  In  Asia,  too, 
great  progress  has  been  made.  Photography  has  rendered  us  familiar 
with  many  buildings  we  only  knew  before  by  description,  and  both 
the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan  remains  of  India  are  now  generally 
accessible  to  the  public.  Colonel  Yule's  Mvork  on  Burmali  and  M. 
Mouhot's^  on  Siam  have  made  us  accpiainted  with  the  form  of  the 
buildings  of  those  countries,  and  Cliina  too  has  been  opened  to  the 
architectural  student.  When  the  Handbook  was  written  there  were 
many  places  and  buildings  regarding  which  no  authentic  information 
was  available.  That  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the  case  now  as  respects 
any  really  important  building,  and  the  time,  therefore,  seems  to  have 


1  "  Moimmentos  Aniuitoctonicos  de 
Espaila."    P'olio.     JLadrid,  ISOO,  f?  .«e7(/. 

2  I'arcerisa,  "  Kecuerilos  y  Bellezas 
<le  Espana."  Folio.  Madrid.  In  course 
of  publication.     10  vols,  publislied. 

'-'  "(lotliic  Architecture  in  Spain," 
by  (;.  E.  Street.     Jlurray.     180.J. 

*  "  Denkmiiler  der  Kunst  des  Mittel- 
alters  in  Unter  Italien,"  by  H.  W. 
Scliulz.  Dresden,  ISCO.  Quarto.  Atlas, 
folio. 


5  "  Syrie  Centrale,"  by  Count  il.  T)e 
Vogiic.  Paris.  In  course  of  publica- 
tion. 

''  "  Byzantine  Architecture,''  by  Chev. 
Texier.     I^ondon,  1854. 

'  •'  Mission  to  tlie  Court  of  Ava  in 
18r)5,"  by  Colonel  Yule.  4to.  IjOnilon, 
18.18. 

8  "Travels  in  Siam  and  Cambodia." 
by  Ilenri  Mouliot.  Loudon:  John  Miu-- 
ray.     1SG4. 
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arrived  wlien  their  affiliation  can  be  pointed  out,  if  it  ever  can  lie,  and 
tlie  study  of  architecture  may  be  raised  from  dry  details  of  measure- 
ments to  the  dignity  of  a  historical  science. 

In  the  present  work  it  is  intended  that  the  first  two  volumes  shall 
cover  the  same  extent  of  ground  as  was  comprised  in  the  two  volumes 
of  the  "Handbook,"  as  originally  published,  with  such  enlargement  as 
is  requisite  to  incorporate  all  recent  additions  to  our  knowledge ;  and 
chapters  will  be  added  on  Celtic — or,  as  they  are  vulgarly  called, 
Druidical  —  remains  omitted  in  the  "  Handbook."  The  "  History  of 
Modern  Architecture"  will  thus  form  the  third  volume  of  the  work; 
and  when — -if  ever  —  it  comes  to  be  reprinted,  it  is  intended  to  add 
a  Glossary  of  architectural  terms,  and  other  matters  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  book.  When  all  this  is  done,  the  work  will  be  increased 
from  1500  jjages,  which  is  the  number  comprised  in  the  three  volumes 
as  at  present  ])ublished,  to  more  than  2000  pages,  and  the  illustrations 
will  be  augmented  in  at  least  an  equal  ratio,  i  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  it  is  too  evident  tliat  even  then  the  work  can  only  be  considered 
as  an  introduction  to  the  sul)ject,  and  it  would  require  a  work  at  least 
ten  times  as  large  to  do  full  justice  even  to  our  present  knowledge  of 
tlie  history  of  arcliitecturc.  Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject  can  see  at  once  why  this  is  so.  Viollet  le  Due,  for 
instance,  is  now  publishing  a  dictionary  of  French  architecture  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  work  will  consist,  when 
complete,  of  ten  volumes,  and  probably  5000  illustrations.  Yet  even 
this  will  by  no  means  exhaust  the  history  of  the  style  in  one  country 
of  Europe  during  the  five  centuries  indicated.  It  would  require  at 
least  as  many  volumes  to  illustrate,  even  imperfectly,  the  architectural 
history  of  Englan<l  during  the  same  period.  Germany  would  fill  an 
c<pial  numlnn-;  and  the  mediseval  architecture  of  Italy  and  Spain 
could  not  be  described  in  less  space. 

In  other  words,  fifty  volumes  and  20,000  woodcuts  would  barely 
suftice  to  complete  what  must  in  the  present  work  be  compressed  into 
500  pages,  with  a  like  number  of  illustrations. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  this 
book  is  far  from  pretending  to  be  a  complete  or  exhaustive  history  of 
the  art.  It  is  neither  an  atlas  nor  a  gazetteer,  but  simply  a  general 
map  of  the  architectural  world,  and,  —  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  small 
joke  —  on  Mercator's  projection.    It  might  with  propriety  be  called  an 


1  The  niniibor  of  illustriUicuis  in  tlio 
rliaptors  of  tlio  Ilnii'lliook  conipi'isoil  in 
tliis  first  vohnno  of  the  History  was  441. 


'I'licv  now  stnml  at  536 :  and  in  tlie 
SI  conil  volume  the  ratio  of  increase  will 
pi'obulily  be  even  greater. 
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abridgment,  if  there  existed  any  larger  history  from  which  it  could 
be  supposed  to  be  abridged.  At  one  time  I  intended  to  designate  it 
"An  historical  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Architecture,  considered  as 
a  Fine  Art ;  "  but  though  such  a  title  might  describe  correctly  enough 
the  general  scope  of  the  work,  its  length  is  objectionable,  and,  like 
every  periphrasis,  it  is  liable  to  misconstruction. 

The  simple  title  of  "  History  "  has  therefore  been  adopted,  under 
the  impression  that  it  is  entitled  to  such  a  denomination  until  at  least 
some  narrative  more  worthy  of  the  subject  takes  its  place.  Con- 
sidering the  limits  it  thus  became  necessary  to  impose  on  the  extent 
of  the  work,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  great  difficulty  of  its  com- 
position was  in  the  first  place  to  compress  so  vast  a  subject  into  so 
small  a  compass ;  and  next  to  determine  what  buildings  to  select  for 
illustration,  and  what  to  reject.  It  would  have  been  infinitely  easier 
to  explain  what  was  necessary  to  be  said,  had  the  number  of  woodcuts 
been  doubled.  Had  the  text  been  increased  in  the  same  ratio  a  great 
many  things  might  have  been  made  clear  to  all,  which  will  now,  I 
fear,  demand  a  certain  amount  of  previous  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
my  readers.  To  have  done  this,  however,  would  have  defeated  some 
of  the  great  objects  of  the  present  publication,  which  is  intended  to 
convey  a  general  view  of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  the  subject, 
without  extending  the  work  so  as  to  make  it  inconveniently  large,  or 
increasing  the  price  so  as  to  render  it  inaccessible  to  a  large  number 
of  readers.  The  principle  consequently  that  has  been  adopted  in  the 
selection  of  the  illustrations  is,  first,  that  none  of  the  really  important 
typical  specimens  of  the  art  shall  be  passed  over  without  some  such 
illustrations  as  shall  render  them  intelligible ;  and,  after  this,  those 
examples  are  chosen  which  are  remarkable  either  for  their  own 
intrinsic  merit,  or  for  their  direct  bearing  in  elucidation  of  the 
progress  or  affinities  of  the  style  under  discussion ;  all  others  being 
sternly  rejected  as  irrelevant,  notwithstan<ling  the  almost  irresistible 
temptation  at  times  to  adorn  my  pages  with  fascinating  illustrations. 
The  reader  who  desires  information  not  bearing  on  the  general  thread 
of  the  narrative  must  thus  have  recourse  to  monographs,  or  other  special 
works,  which  alone  can  supply  his  wants  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

It  may  tend  to  explain  some  things  which  appear  open  to  remark 
in  the  following  pages,  if  I  allude  here  to  a  difference  of  ojiinion 
which  has  frequently  been  ]iointed  out  as  existing  between  the  views 
I  have  expressed  and  those  generally  received  regarding  several  ]ioints 
of  ancient  history  or  ethnology.     I  always  have  been  aware  that  this 
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(liscreiiancy  exists;  but  it  has  appeared  to  me  an  almost  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  different  modes  of  investigation  pursued.  Almost 
all  those  who  have  hitherto  written  on  these  subjects  have  d  rived 
their  information  from  Greek  and  Roman  written  texts ;  but,  if  I  am 
not  very  much  mist.aken,  these  do  not  suffice.  The  classic  authors 
were  very  imperfectly  informed  as  to  the  history  of  the  nations  who 
preceded  or  surrounded  them  ;  they  knew  very  little  of  the  archEcology 
of  their  own  countries,  and  less  of  their  ethnography.  So  long,  there- 
fore, as  our  researches  are  confined  to  what  they  had  written,  many 
important  ])rol)loms  remain  unsolved,  and  must  ever  remain  as  unsolv- 
able  as  they  have  hitherto  proved. 

My  conviction  is,  that  the  lithic  mode  of  investigation  is  not  only 
capable  of  supplementing  to  a  very  great  extent  the  deficiencies  of 
the  graphic  method,  and  of  yielding  new  and  useful  results,  but 
that  the  information  obtained  by  its  means  is  much  more  trust- 
worthy than  anything  that  can  be  elaborated  from  the  books  of  that 
early  age.  It  does  not  therefore  terrify  me  in  the  least  to  be  told  that 
such  men  as  Niebuhr,  Cornewall  Lewis,  or  Grote,  have  arrived  at 
conclusions  different  from  those  I  have  ventured  to  express  in  the 
folloA\'iug  pages.  Their  information  is  derived  wholly  from  what  is 
written,  and  it  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  occurred  to  them,  or  to  any 
of  our  best  scholars,  that  there  was  cither  history  or  ethnography 
built  into  the  architectural  remains  of  antiquity. 

While  they  were  looking  steadily  at  one  side  of  the  shield,  I  fancy 
I  have  caught  a  glimjise  of  the  other. 

It  has  been  the  accident  of  my  life  — I  do  not  claim  it  as  a  merit- 
that  I  have  wandered  all  over  the  Old  Worid.  I  ha\'e  seen  much  that 
they  never  saw,  and  I  have  had  access  to  sources  of  information  of 
which  they  do  not  suspect  the  existence.  While  they  were  trying  to 
reconcile  what  the  Greek  or  Roman  authors  said  about  nations  who 
never  wrote  books,  and  with  regard  to  whom  they  consequently  had 
little  information,  I  was  trying  to  read  the  history  which  these  very 
people  had  recorded  in  stone,  in  characters  as  clear  and  far  more  in- 
delible tlian  those  written  in  ink.  If,  consequently,  we  arrived  at 
different  conclusions,  it  may  possibfy  be  owing  more  to  the  sources 
from  which  the  information  is  derived  than  to  any  difference  between 
the  individuals  who  announce  it. 

Since  the  invention  of  printing  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  "litera  scripta"  may  suffice.  In  an  age  like  the  jn-esent,  when 
nine-tenths  of  the  population  can  read  and  every  man  who  has  any- 
thin"  to  s.ay  rushes  into  print,  or  makes  a  speech  which  is  printed  next 
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mornlnt;,  every  feeling  and  every  inform.ation  regarding  a  jieople  may 
be  dug  out  of  its  books.  But  it  certainly  Avas  not  so  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
nor  in  the  early  ages  of  Greek  or  Roman  history.  Still  less  was  this 
80  in  Eifypt,  nor  is  it  the  ease  in  India,  or  in  many  other  countries  ;  and 
to  apjily  our  Englisli  nineteenth  century  e.Yperience  to  all  these  seems  to 
me  tube  a  mistake.  In  those  countries  and  times,  men  who  had  a  hanker- 
ing after  immortality  were  forced  to  build  their  aspirations  into  the 
walls  of  their  tombs  or  of  their  temples.  Those  who  had  poetry  in  their 
souls,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  expressed  it  by  the  more  familiar  vehicle 
of  sculpture  or  painting  rather  than  in  writing.  To  me  it  appears 
that  to  neglect  these  in  trying  to  understand  the  manners  and  customs, 
or  the  history  of  an  ancient  people,  is  to  throw  away  one-half,  and 
o-enerally  the  most  valuable  half,  in  some  cases  the  whole,  of  the 
evidence  bearing  on  the  subject.  So  long  as  learned  men  persist  in 
believing  that  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  ancient  world  is  to  be 
found  in  their  books,  and  resolutely  ignore  the  evidence  of  archi- 
tecture and  of  art,  we  have  little  in  common.  I  consequently  feel 
neither  abashed  nor  ashamed  at  being  told  tliat  men  of  the  most 
extensive  book-learning  have  arrived  at  different  conclusions  from 
myself — on  the  contrary,  if  it  should  happen  th.at  we  agreed  in  some 
point  to  which  their  contemporary  works  did  not  extend,  I  should 
rather  be  inclined  to  suspect  some  mistake,  and  hesitate  to  put  it  down. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  which  I  fancy  misconception  exists,  of 
a  nature  that  m.iy  probably  be  more  easily  removed  by  personal  expla- 
nation than  by  any  other  means.  It  is  very  generally  objected  to  my 
writings  that  I  neither  understand  nor  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  consequently  criticize  it  with  undue  severity. 
I  regret  that  such  a  feeling  should  prevail,  jiartly  because  it  is 
prejudicial  to  the  dissemination  of  the  views  I  am  anxious  to  promul- 
gate, but  more  because  at  a  time  when  in  this  country  the  admiration 
of  Gothic  art  is  so  nearly  universal,  it  alienates  from  me  the  best  class 
of  men  who  love  the  art,  and  prevents  tlieir  co-operating  with  me  :.: 
the  im))rovement  of  our  architecture,  which  is  the  great  object  which 
we  all  have  at  heart. 

If  I  cannot  now  speak  of  Gothic  architecture  with  the  same  enthu- 
siasm as  others,  this  certainly  was  not  the  case  in  the  early  ]iart  of  my 
career  as  a  student  of  art.  Long  after  I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
subject,  I  knew^  ami  believed  in  none  but  the  medieval  styles,  and  was 
as  much  astonished  as  the  most  devoted  admirer  of  Gothic  architecture 
could  be,  when  any  one  suggested  that  any  other  forms  could  be 
compared  with  it.     If  I  did  not  learn  to  understand  it  then,  it  was 
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not  for  want  of  earnest  attention  and  study.  I  got  so  far  into  its 
spirit  that  I  tliouoht  1  saw  then  liow  better  things  could  be  done  in 
Gothic  art  than  had  been  done  either  in  tlie  Middle  Ages  or  since  ;  and 
I  think  so  now.  But  if  it  is  to  be  d.one,  it  must  be  by  free  thought, 
not  by  servile  copying. 

My  faith  in  the  exclusive  pre-eminence  of  mediteval  art  was  first 
shaken  when  I  became  familiar  with  the  splendid  remains  of  the  Mogul 
and  Pathan  emperors  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  and  saw  how  many  beauties 
of  even  the  pointed  style  had  been  missed  in  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  My  confidence  was  still  further  weakened  when  I  saw  what 
richness  and  variety  the  Hindu  had  elaborated  not  only  without 
pointed  arches,  but  indeed  without  any  arches  at  all.  And  I  was 
cured  when,  after  a  personal  inspection  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes  and 
Athens,  I  jicrceived  that  at  least  equal  beauty  could  be  obtained  by 
processes  diametrically  opposed  to  those  employed  by  tlie  mediaeval 
architects. 

After  so  extended  a  survey,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  beauty  in 
architecture  did  not  reside  in  pointed  or  in  round  arches,  in  bracket 
capitals  or  horizontal  architraves,  b>it  in  thoughtful  appropriateness 
of  design  and  intellectual  elegance  of  detail.  I  became  convinced  that 
no  form  is  in  itself  better  than  any  other,  and  that  in  all  instances 
those  are  best  which  are  most  approjiriate  to  the  purposes  to  which 
they  are  apjilied. 

So  self-evident  do  these  princii)les  —  which  are  the  basis  of  the 
reasoning  employed  in  this  book  —  ajipear  to  me,  that  I  feel  convinced 
that  there  are  very  few  indeed  even  of  the  most  exclusive  admirers  of 
medieval  art  who  would  not  admit  them,  if  they  had  gone  through 
the  same  course  of  education  as  has  fallen  to  my  lot.  My  own  con- 
viction is,  that  the  great  difference  which  seems  to  exist  between  my 
views  and  those  of  the  parties  opposed  to  them  arises  almost  entirely 
from  this  accident  of  education. 

In  addition  to  this,  however,  we  mnsl  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
for  three  centuries  all  the  architects  in  Europe  concurred  in  believing 
that  the  whole  of  their  art  began  and  ended  in  copying  classical  forms 
and  details.  Wheii  a  reaction  came,  it  was  not,  unfortunately,  in  the 
direction  of  freedom ;  but  towards  a  more  servile  inutation  of  another 
style,  which — whether  better  or  worse  in  itself — was  not  a  style  of 
our  age,  nor  suited  to  our  wants  or  feelings. 

It  is  perhaps  not  to  be  Avondered  at,  that  after  three  centuries  of 
perseverance  in  one  particular  groove,  men  should  have  ceased  to  have 
any  faith  in  the  possibility  of  reason  or  originality  being  employed  in 
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architectural  design.  As,  ho-wever,  I  can  adduce  in  favor  of  iny 
views  3000  years  of  jjei'fect  success  in  all  countries  and  under  all 
circumstances,  against  300  years  of  absolute  failure  in  consequence 
of  the  copying  system,  tliough  under  circumstances  the  most  favor- 
able to  success  in  other  respects,  there  seems  at  least  an  a  priori 
probability  that  I  may  be  right  and  that  the  copjist  may  be 
mistaken. 

I  may  be  deceiving  myself,  but  I  cannot  help  fancying  tliat  I  i)er- 
ceive  signs  of  a  reaction.  Some  men  are  becoming  aware  of  the  fact 
that  "  archfeology  is  not  architecture,"  and  would  wUlingly  see  some- 
thin"-  done  more  reasonable  than  an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  Middle 
A"-es.  The  misfortune  is,  that  their  enlightenment  is  more  apt  to  lead 
to  despondency  than  to  hope.  "  If,"  they  ask,  "  we  cannot  find  what 
we  are  looking  for  in  our  own  national  style,  where  are  we  to  look 
for  it  ?  "  The  obvious  answer,  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  exercise 
of  common  sense,  where  all  the  rest  of  the  world  have  found  it,  seems 
to  them  beside  the  mark.  Architecture  with  most  people  is  a  mystery 
—  something  different  from  all  other  arts  ;  and  they  do  not  see  that  it 
is  and  must  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  they  all  are,  and  must  be 
practised  in  the  same  manner,  if  it  is  to  be  successful. 

Whether  the  nation  will  or  will  not  soon  awaken  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  prosaic  anti-climax,  one  thing  at  least  seems  certain 
and  most  hopeful.  Men  are  not  satisfied  with  what  is  doing;  a  rest- 
less, inquiring  spirit  is  abroad,  and  if  peo])le  can  only  be  induced  to 
think  seriously  about  it,  I  feel  convinced  that  they  will  be  as  much 
astonished  at  their  present  admiration  of  Gothic  town-halls  and 
Hyde  Park  Albert  Memorials,  as  we  are  now  at  the  Gothic  fancies 
of  Horace  Walpole  and  the  men  of  his  day. 
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Althongh  every  possible  care  has  been  taken  iu  selectinfr  the  best  anlliorities  for  the 
statements  in  tlie  text  of  tlie  woi-k,  as  well  as  the  subjects  for  illnstration,  still  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  literature  of  architecture  will  need  to  be  told  that  in  many 
branches  few  materials  exist  for  a  correct  descrijition  of  the  style,  and  that  the  drawin^^s 
which  are  available  are  fretiiiently  so  inexact  and  with  scales  so  carelessly  applied,  that 
it  is  impossible  at  times  to  avoid  error.  The  plans  throughout  the  book  are  on  too  small 
a  scale  to  render  any  minute  errors  apparent,  but  Iwing  drawn  to  a  uniform  scale  of  100 
feet  to  1  inch,  or  one  twelve-hundredth  of  the  real  size,  they  are  quite  sutficient  as  a 
means  of  comparison,  even  when  not  mathematically  correct.  They  suffice  to  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  of  the  relative  size  of  two  buildings  by  a  mere  inspection  of  the  plans,  as 
correctly  as  he  could  by  seeing  the  buildings  themselves,  without  actually  nu-asuring  them 
in  all  their  details. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  sections  or  elevations  of  buildings,  throrghout  the  book,  are 
drawn  to  a  scale  double  that  of  the  plans,  viz.,  50  feet  to  1  inch,  or  one  six-hundredth  of 
the  real  dimensions;  but,  owing  to  the  great  size  of  many  of  them,  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  carry  out  this  in  all  instances  :  where  it  lias  not  been  etfccted  the  departure  from 
the  rule  is  always  noted,  either  below  the  woodcut  or  in  tb.e  text. 

No  lineal  dimensions  are  quoted  iu  the  text  except  such  as  it  is  believed  can  be  relied 
upon,  and  in  all  instances  these  are  reduced  to  English  feet.  The  superficial  measures 
also  in  the  text,  like  tlie  plans,  are  quite  sufficient  for  comparison,  tliough  not  to  be  relied 
upon  as  absolutely  correct.  One  great  source  of  uncertainty  as  regards  them  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  knowing  at  times  what  should  be  included  in  the  building  referred  to.  Should, 
for  instance,  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Ely  be  considered  an  integral  part  of  the  Cathedral,  or 
the  Chapel-house  at  Wells  ?  Should  the  sacristies  attached  to  Continental  cathedrals  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  church  ?  or  such  semi-detached  towers  as  the  sonth-western  one 
at  Boiirges  ?  What  constitutes  the  temple  at  Kariiae,  and  how  much  of  this  belongs 
to  the  Hypostyle  Hall  i'  These  and  fifty  other  questions  occur  in  almost  every  instance 
which  may  lead  two  persons  to  very  difierent  conclusions  regarding  the  superficial  dimen- 
sions of  a  buililing,  even  without  the  errors  inherent  in  imperfect  materials. 

When  either  the  ch'awing  from  which  the  woodcut  is  taken  was  witliout  a  scale,  or  the 
scale  given  could  not  he  dependcil  upon,  "  No  scale  "  has  been  put  under  the  woodcut,  to 
wai'n  the  reader  of  the  fact.  When  the  woodcut  was  either  too  large  for  the  page  or  too 
small  to  be  distinct  if  reduced  to  the  usnal  scale,  a  scale  of  feet  has  been  added  under  it, 
to  show  that  it  is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Capitals,  windows,  and  details  which  are  meant  to  illnstrate  forms  or  construction,  and 
not  particular  buildings,  are  drawn  to  any  scale  that  seemed  best  to  express  tlie  purpose 
for  which  they  are  inserted  ;  but  when  they  arc  remarkable  for  size,  or  as  individual  ex- 
amples, a  scale  has  been  added  ;  but  this  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

Every  pains  has  been  taken  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  accuracy,  and 
in  nil  instances  the  sources  from  which  the  woodcuts  have  been  taken  are  indicated. 
Many  of  tlie  illustrations  are  from  original  drawings,  ami  of  buiklings  never  before 
published. 
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LIKE  every  other  object  of  human  inquiry,  Arehitecture  may  be 
studied  from  two  distinct  points  of  view.  Either  it  may  be  re- 
garded statically,  and  described  scientifically  as  a  thing  existing, 
without  any  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  invented  ;  or  it 
may  be  treated  historically,  tracing  every  form  from  its  origin  and 
noting  the  influence  one  style  has  had  upon  another  in  the  progress 
of  time. 

The  first  of  these  methods  is  more  technical,  and  demands  on  the 
part  of  the  student  very  considerable  ])revious  knowledge  before  it 
can  be  successfully  prosecuted.  The  other,  besides  being  more  popu- 
lar and  easily  followed,  has  the  advantage  of  separating  the  objects 
of  study  into  natural  groups,  and  tracing  more  readily  their  connec- 
tion and  relation  to  one  another.  Tlie  great  superiority,  however,  of 
the  historical  mode  of  study  arises  from  the  fact  that,  when  so 
treated,  Architecture  ceases  to  be  a  mere  art,  interesting  only  to  the 
artist  or  his  employer,  but  becomes  one  of  the  most  ini])Ortant 
adjuncts  of  history,  filling  up  many  gaps  in  the  written  record  and 
giving  life  and  reality  to  much  that  without  its  presence  could  with 
difficulty  be  realized. 

A  still  more  important  use  of  architecture,  when  followed  as  a 
history,  is  found  in  its  ethnograjshic  value.  Every  different  race  of 
men  had  their  own  peculiar  forms  in  using  the  productions  of  this 
art,  and  their  own  mode  of  expressing  their  feelings  or  aspirations  by 
its  means.  When  properly  studied,  it  consequently  affords  a  means 
as  important  as  language  for  discriminating  between  the  different 
races  of  mankind, — often  more  so,  and  one  always  more  trustworthy 
and  more  easily  understood. 

In  consequence  of  these  advantages,  the  historical  mode  is  that 
which  will  be  followed  in  this  work.  But  before  entering  upon  the  nar- 
rative, it  will  be  well  if  a  correct  definition  of  what  Architecture 
really  is  can  be  obtained.  Without  some  clear  views  on  the  techni- 
cal position  of  the  art,  much  that  follows  will  be  unintelligible  and 
the  meaning  of  what  is  said  may  be  mistaken. 
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A  great  deal  of  the  confusion  of  ideas  existing  on  the  subject  of 
Architecture  arises  from  the  fact  tliat  writers  have  been  in  tlie  liabit 
of  spealving  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture  as  three  similar 
fine  arts,  practised  on  the  same  principles.  This  error  arose  in  the 
16th  century,  when  in  a  fatal  hour  painters  and  scidptors  undertook 
also  the  practice  of  architecture,  and  builders  ceased  to  be  architects. 
This  confusion  of  ideas  has  been  perpetuated  to  the  present  hour,  and 
much  of  the  degraded  position  of  tlic  art  at  this  day  is  owing  to  tlie 
mistake  then  made.  It  cannot  therefore  be  too  strongly  insisted 
upon  that  there  is  no  essential  connection  between  painting  and 
sculpture  on  the  one  hand  and  architecture  on  the  other. 

The  two  former  rank  among  what  are  called  Phonetic  arts.  Their 
business  is  to  express  by  color  or  form  ideas  that  could  be  —  generally 
have  been  —  expressed  bywords.  With  the  Egyptians  their  hiero- 
glyphical  paintings  were  their  only  means  of  recording  their  ideas. 
With  us,  such  series  of  pictures  as  Hogarth's  "  Mariage  a  la  Mode  " 
or  "The  IJake's  Progress"  are  novels  written  witli  the  brush  ;  and  many 
of  our  Mediajval  cathedrals  possess  whole  Bibles  carved  in  stone. 
Poetry,  Painting,  and  Sculpture  are  three  branches  of  one  form  of  art, 
refined  from  Prose,  Color,  and  Carving,  and  form  a  group  a])art,  inter- 
changing ideas  and  modes  of  expression,  but  always  dealing  with  the 
same  class  of  images  and  appealing  to  the  same  class  of  feelings. 

Distinct  and  separate  from  these  Phonetic  arts  is  another  group, 
generally   known    as  the  Technic  arts,  comprising  all   those    which 
minister  to  the  primary  wants  of  mankind  under  such  various  heads 
as  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.     Between  these  two  groups  is  a  third 
called  the  ^Esthetic  arts,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  flux  between  the  Tech- 
nic and  Phonetic  arts,  fusing  the  whole  into  one  homogeneous  mass. 
They  take  their  rise  from  the  fact  that  to  every  want   which   the 
technic  arts  are  designed  to  supply.  Nature  has  attached  a  gratifica^ 
tion  which  is  capable  of  refining  all  the  useful  arts  into  fine  arts. 
Thus  the  Technic  art  of  agriculture  is  capable  of  supplying  food  in 
its  simple  form;    but  by  the  refinements  of   cookery   and  of  wine- 
making,  simple  meats  and  drinks  are  ea]iaT)le  of   affording  endless 
gratification  to  the  senses.     Simple  clothing  to  keep  out  the  cold  re- 
quires little  art,  Init  embroidery,  dyeing,  lace-making,  and  fifty  other 
arts  enijiloy  tlie  hands  of  millions,  and  the  gratification  afforded  by 
their  use,  the  thouglits  of  as  many  more.     Shelter,  too,  is-  easily  pro- 
vided, but  ornamental  and  ornamented  shelter,   or  in   other  words 
architecture,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  fine  arts.     Music, 
though    liardly  known  as  a  useful  art,  is  the  most  typical  of   the 
^stlietic  arts,  and,  "  married  to  immortal  verse,"  steps  upwards  into 
the  region  of  the  Phonetic  arts,  just  as  building,  when  used  for  orna- 
ment, is  raised  out  of  the  domain  of  the  Technic  arts. 

Like  music,  color   and   form   may  be   so   arranged  as   to  afford 
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infinite  picasuro  to  the  senses  without  their  liaving  any  plionetic 
vahie ;  but  when  used  as  sculpture  and  [tainting  are  and  have  been 
in  all  ages,  to  tell  a  tale  or  to  express  emotion,  they  rank  high  among 
the  Phonetic  arts ;  ami  though  able  to  express  certain  impressions 
even  more  vividly  than  can  be  done  by  words,  they  cannot  rise  to  the 
high  intellectual  ])osition  that  can  be  attained  either  by  Poetry  or 
Eloquence  when  expressed  only  in  that  verbal  language  which  is  the 
highest  gift  of  God  to  man. 

II. — Beauty  ry  Art. 

The  term  Beauty  in  Art  is  little  else  than  a  Synonpn  for  Perfec- 
tion, but  perfection  in  these  three  classes  of  arts  is  far  from  being  the 
same  thing,  or  of  anything  like  the  same  value,  as  an  intellectual 
ex])ression.  The  beauty  of  a  machine,  however  complicated,  arises 
mainly  from  its  ada|)tability  to  use ;  while  a  mosaic  of  exquisite 
colors,  or  an  elevated  jiiece  of  instrumental  music,  raises  emotions  of 
a  far  higher  class;  and  a  j)ainting  or  a  poem  may  appeal  to  all  that  is 
great  or  noble  in  human  nature. 

If,  for  instance,  we  take  a  dozen  arts  at  random,  and  divide  them 
into  twelve  equal  component  parts,  as  they  belong  to  each  of  the  three 
divisions,  Technic,  ^'Esthetic,  or  Phonetic.  If  we  further  assign  one 
as  the  relative  intellectual  value  of  the  Technic  element,  two  as  that 
due  to  the  Esthetic,  and  three  as  the  projiortionate  importance  of 
the  Phonetic,  we  obtain  the  index  number  in  the  fourth  column  of  the 
table  below,  which  is  j^robably  not  far  from  ex]3ressing  the  true  rela- 
tive value  of  each.  Of  course  there  are  adventitious  circumstances 
■which  may  raise  the  proportionate  value  of  any  art  very  considerably, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  neglect  of  cultivation  may  dcjiress  others 
below  their  true  value  ;  but  the  principles  on  which  the  table  is  formed 
are  probably  those  by  which  a  correct  estimate  may  be  most  easily 
obtained. 

Technic.    Esthetic.    Phonetic. 

ncatinn-,  Ventilation,  etc 11  1  —  =13 

Turnery,  Joinery,  etc 9  3  —  =15 

Gastronomy 7  5  —  =17 

Jewelry 7  4  1  =18 

Clotliin^' 5  6  1  =20 

Ccramitiue 5  5  2  ^21 

Gardening 4  6  2  =22 

Architecture 4  4  4  ^24 

Music 2  6  4  =26 

Paintinj:  and  Sculpture 3  3  6  =:  27 

Drama 2  2  8  =30 

Epic —  2  10  =34 

Eloquence —  1  11  =35 

The  first  three  arts  enumerated  in  the  above  table  are  evidently 
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utterly  incapable  of  Phonetic  expression,  and  the  first  hardly  even  can 
be  raised  to  the  second  class,  though  air  combined  with  wariiitli  does 
afford  pleasure  to  the  senses.  Joinery  may  convey  an  idea  of  per- 
fection from  the  mode  in  which  it  is  designed  or  executed ;  while 
gastronomy,  as  above  mentioned,  does  really  afford  important  grati- 
fication to  the  senses,  approaching  nearly  in  importance  to  the  plain 
food-supplying  art  of  cookery.  Jewelry  may  combine  extreme  me- 
chanical beauty  of  execution  with  the  most  harmonious  arrangement 
of  color,  and  may  also  be  made  to  exjiross  a  meaning,  though  only  to 
a  very  limited  extent.  Clotliing  depends  on  both  color  and  foi-m  for 
its  perfection  more  than  even  beauty  of  material,  and  may  be  made 
to  express  gaiety  or  sorrow,  though  perhajis  more  from  association 
than  from  any  inherent  qualities.  The  arts  of  the  potter  can  exhibit 
not  only  perfection  in  execution,  but  practically  depend,  both  in  color 
and  form,  especially  the  latter,  to  raise  their  products  out  of  the  cat- 
egory of  mere  Technic  arts ;  while  the  paintings  on  them,  which  are 
indis]iensable  to  the  highest  class  of  ceramique,  render  them  capable 
of  taking  tjieir  place  among  those  objects  which  affect  a  Phonetic 
mode  of  utterance.  As  mentioned  above,  floriculture  and  landscape 
gardening  may,  besides  their  use,  afford  infinite  pleasure  to  the  senses 
and  even  express  gaiety  or  gloom,  and  from  mere  prettiness,  may  rise 
towards  something  like  sublimity  of  expression. 

Architecture  is,  however,  the  central  art  of  the  group,  which  in  its 
highest  form  combiiics  all  the  three  classes  in  nearly  equal  propor- 
tions, but  not  always  necessarily  so.  The  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  for 
instance,  though  Technically  the  most  wonderful  buildings  in  the 
world,  have  very  little  ^Esthetic,  and  hardly  more  than  one  of  Pho- 
netic, value.  The  great  temple  at  Baalbec,  —  and  in  fact  all  the  Eo- 
man  tem]ilcs,  may  be  classed  as  containing  six  parts  of  Technic  value 
for  mechanical  excellence  of  size  and  construction,  four  for  beauty  of 
form  and  detail,  but  certainly  not  more  than  two  parts  for  any  ex- 
pression of  religion  or  intellect  they  may  exhibit,  making  up  twenty 
for  the  index  of  their  artistic  value.  Cologne  cathedral  takes  very 
nearly  the  same  ]iosition  in  the  scale,  but  Fihcims,  Bourges,  and  the 
more  perfect  Gothic  cathedrals  may  be  classed  higher,  as  five  Technic, 
three  .Esthetic,  and  four  Phonetic,  making  twenty-three  altogether 
as  their  index  ;  and  they  are  only  surpassed  by  such  a  building  as  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens,  which,  tliough  not  so  large  and  imposing  as 
some  others,  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  most  perfect  building  yet 
erected  by  man.  It  owes  this  perfection  mainly  to  the  equal  balance 
of  parts.  There  is  nothing  so  difficult  or  startling  in  its  construction 
as  there  is  in  most  Gothic  cathedrals ;  but  what  there  is  is  mechani- 
cally perfect,  both  in  design  and  execution.  Its  form  is  nearly  per- 
fect, combining  stability  -with  simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  monotony  or  any  appearance  of  greater  strength  than  is 
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absolutely  necessary.  Its  details  are  all  as  exquisite  in  form  as  the 
Temple  itself,  and  it  was  at  one  time  colored  to  an  extent  we  can 
hardly  now  realize,  but  which  must,  when  complete,  have  made  it  one 
of  tlie  most  perfect  examples  of  Esthetic  art.  The  walls  of  the  cella 
were  almost  certainly  covered  with  Phonetic  jiaintings  similar  to  those 
in  the  Lesche  at  Delphi;  and  the  pediment,  the  metopes,  the  friezes, 
were  all  sculptured  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  Phonetic  ex- 
pression of  the  building  at  least  equal  to  either  its  Technic  or  its 
Esthetic  excellence.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  a  building,  such  as  a 
trophy  or  a  mausoleum,  in  whieli  painting  and  sculpture  shall  be  rel- 
atively more  important  than  they  ai'e  in  this  instance,  and  in  which 
consequently  the  index  may  be  raised  above  twenty-four ;  but  if  this 
were  so,  it  ought  ]irobably  to  be  classed  among  works  of  sculpture  or 
painting  rather  than  as  an  object  of  architecture. 

In  music  the  ^Esthetic  element  naturally  prevails  over  the  other 
two,  but  Technic  cleverness  of  execution  often  affords  to  some  as 
much  pleasure  as  the  harmony  of  the  sounds  produced ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  its  power  of  expressing  joy  or  sorrow  and  of  exciting 
varied  emotions  at  will,  it  rivals  frequently  the  more  distinct  and  per- 
manent power  of  words  themselves,  when  unaccompanied  by  ^Esthetic 
forms  of  art.  It  is  of  course,  however,  in  the  outpourings  of  his 
iman-ination  or  in  the  logical  products  of  his  reason  that  man  rises 
highest,  and  stands  most  distinctly  ajjart  from  the  rest  of  created 
beings;  and  though  all  may  not  be  capable  of  appreciating  it,  it  is 
when  both  Technic  and  ^Esthetic  adjuncts  are  laid  aside,  and  man 
listens  only  to  the  voice  of  reason,  that  he  reaches  what,  as  far  as  we 
can  now  see,  is  the  higliest  form  of  his  artistic  development. 

Of  course  there  are  many  otlier  forms  in  which  this  might  be  ex- 
pressed, and  many  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  the 
figures  assigned  to  each  art.  They  are,  in  fact,  only  approximations, 
and  as  a  first  attempt  can  hardly  be  expected  to  meet  all  the  condi- 
tions of  the  problem.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  use  algebraic  symbols,  and  to  allow  every  one  to  trans- 
late them  into  numbers  according  to  his  own  fancy,  but  in  the  present 
state  of  matters  such  an  attempt  would  have  savored  of  affectation. 
The  art  of  criticism  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  this,  but  if  two 
or  three  would  follow  up  what  is  here  indicated,  it  might  be  placed 
on  a  basis  from  wliit-h  to  proceed  higher.  Meanwhile,  perhaps  the 
annexed  diagram  may  serve  to  explain  the  relation  of  the  three  classes 
of  art  to  one  another,  and  the  way  in  which  they  overlap  and  mix 
together  so  as  to  make  up  a  perfect  art.  Like  tlie  preceding  table,  it 
will  require  several  editions,  the  work  of  several  minds,  before  it  can 
be  perfected,  but  it  probably  is  not  far  from  representing  the  truth  as 
at  present  known. 

There  is  still  another  relation  of  these  arts  to  one  another  which 
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must  not  be  overlooked  before  proceeding  further,  as  a  knowledge  of 
it  is  iudisiK'Usable  in  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  their  respective 
merits.     Like  the  Sciences,  the  Technic  arts  hardly  depend,  after  the 
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first  steps  have  l)oen  taken,  on  individual  prowess  for  their  advance- 
ment. An  astronomer,  a  chemist,  or  a  natural  liistorian,  now  starts 
from  the  highest  point  reached  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  he  has 
only  to  observe  and  calculate,  to  analyze  and  put  together  again,  in 
order  to  advance  our  knowledge.  A  giant  may  of  course  make  a 
rapid  stride  in  advance,  but  a  hundred  dwarfs  will,  if  they  persevere 
steadily  in  the  right  path,  not  only  overtake  him,  but  probably 
advance  far  beyond  anytliing  the  most  gigantic  intellect  can  accom- 
plish in  science.  So  it  is  also  in  the  mechanical  arts.  The  immense 
strides  that  have  of  late  years  been  made  in  improving  all  the 
machines  employed  in  manufactures  have  not  been  made  by  the 
greatest  intellects,  but  by  thousands  of  men  suggesting  new  con- 
trivances and  acqiuring  skill  by  steady  improvement  in  manipulation. 
In  ship-building,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most  complex  of  the  useful 
arts,  no  one  can  tell  who  the  men  were  who  converted  the  rude  gal- 
leys in  which  our  forefathers  sailed  to  Crecy  and  Agincourt  into  the 
gigantic  commercial  steamers  and  war  ships  of  tlie  present  day.  It 
was  the  result  of  thcmsands  of  intellects  working  steadily  towards  a 
well-defined  aim,  and  accomplishing  a  triumjih  by  a  process  which 
must  always  be  successful  in  tlie  Technic  arts  when  persevered  in 

long  enough. 

The  case  is  somewhat  different  with  the  Esthetic  arts.  Some  men 
are  insensible  to  the  liarmony  of  color  and  arc  not  offended  by  the 
crudest  contrasts.  Others  do  not  perceive  concords  in  jnusic,  and 
the  most  violent  discords  give  them  no  pain  ;  others,  on  the  contrary, 
are  endowed  with  the  utmost  sensibility  on  these  points,  and  are 
consequently  not  only  able  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  arts  arising 
out  of  color  or  sound,  but  of  advancing  what  to  those  who  cannot 
understand  them  is  an  inexplicable  mystery. 
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When  from  the  JJsthetic  arts  we  turn  to  tlie  Sciences  and  Teelinio 
Arts,  we  find,  as  just  pointed  out,  that  tlie  individual  becomes  much 
less  important  and  the  process  everything.  Every  astronomer  now 
knows  more  than  Newton ;  every  chemist  than  Jolm  Dalton.  Any 
ordinary  mechanic  can  start  from  a  higher  point  than  was  reached 
by  a  Watt  or  an  Arkwright  or  a  Steplienson,  and  can  surpass  them. 
But  no  man  can  mount  on  tlie  shoulders  of  such  men  as  llandel  or 
Mozart  or  Beethoven,  and  surpass  them  ;  and  the  liigher  we  ascend 
in  the  scale  of  arts  the  more  important  does  the  individual  become 
and  the  less  so  the  process.  A  Phidias,  a  Raphael,  a  Shakespeare, 
are  yet  unsurpassed,  and  possibly  never  may  be.  All  men  may  be 
taught  to  carve,  to  color,  and  to  write  mechanically,  .ind  may  even 
be  instructed  to  practise  these  processes  so  as  to  afford  pleasure  to 
themselves  and  others;  but  when  from  this  we  rise  to  Phonetic 
painting,  sculpture,  or  poetry,  and  the  still  liigher  region  of  philo- 
sophy, the  individual  becomes  all  in  all,  and  his  special  genius  there 
stamps  the  true  value  of  the  production. 

In  this  respect,  again,  Architecture  is  singularly  happy  as  a  means 
of  study.  As  a  Technic  art  it  is  practised  in  the  same  progressive 
principles  as  all  its  sister  arts,  irrespective  of  individuality.  As  an 
^Esthetic  art  it  is  hardly  so  individual  as  music,  because  its  forms  and 
colors  are  permanent  and  capable  of  being  repeated  with  such 
improvements  as  each  experiment  suggests  in  every  subsequent  build- 
ing ;  but  when  it  attemi)ts  Phonetic  forms  of  utterance,  these  are  seldom 
so  absolutely  integral  that  they  cannot  be  separated  from  the  Imilding 
and  j  udged  of  apart.  A  Greek  temple  or  a  Mediceval  cathedral  without 
painting  and  sculpture  may  be  poor  and  inanimate,  but  still  so  beautiful 
in  its  form,  so  grand  from  its  mass,  and  so  imposing  from  its  durability, 
that  in  its  Technic-^Esthetic  form  alone  it  may  command  our  admira- 
tion, more  perhaps  than  any  other  work  of  human  hands,  except  of 
course,  as  said  before,  the  highest  intellectual  forms  of  Phonetic  art. 
Architecture  thus  combines  in  itself  the  steady  progressive  perfectibility 
of  a  Technic  art  quite  independent  of  the  intellectual  capabilities  of 
the  architect,  combined  with  the  Esthetic  appreciation  of  form  and 
color  which  is  mostly  universal,  and  can  at  all  events  be  generally 
inculcated  and  learned.  But  its  greatest  glory  is  that  it  can  enlist  in 
its  service  the  higher  branches  of  Phonetic  sculpture  and  painting, 
which  can  be  exercised  only  by  specially  gifted  individuals.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  all  these  qualities  being  equally  combined  in  the 
person  of  any  one  architect,  and  in  practice  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
for  success  that  it  should  be  so,  though,  if  possible,  the  combination 
would  no  doubt  be  advantageous.  In  criticizing,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
always  necessary  to  separate  and  distinguish  between  the  mechanical, 
the  sensuous,  and  the  intellectual  part  of  a  design.  Without  this  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  its  merits  or  defects  can  hardly  be  obtained. 
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Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  pointed  out  alread}',  and  the 
advantages  of  its  central  position  among  the  sister  arts,  combined  with 
its  own  intrinsic  merits,  Architecture  would  never  have  attained  to 
the  high  position  it  now  occupies  had  it  not  been  fitted  with  an  aim 
which  raised  it  far  above  all  utilitarian  feelings.     In  all  ages,  though 
certainly  not  among  all  nations,  Architecture  has  been  employed  as 
one  of  the  principal  forms  of  worship.     The  desii'e  to  erect  a  temple 
to  their  Gods  worthy  to  be  their  dwelling-place  has  exalted  even  the 
rude  arts  of  savages  into  something  worthy  of  admiration,  and  when 
such  a  nation  as  the  Egyptians  were  inspired  with  the  same  desire, 
they  produced,  even  in  the  earliest  ages,  temples  which  still  excite 
feeling-s  of  admiration  and  of  awe.     Had  the  practice  of  architecture 
been  restricted  to  su]'])lying  only  the  ordinary  wants  of  mortals,  it 
never  would  have  risen  to  1)C  the  noble  art  it  now  is.     Neither  the 
palaces  of  the  greatest  kings,  nor  the  wants  of  the  proudest  munici- 
])aliti?s,  nor  the  emporia  of  the  richest  commerce  would  have  suji|)lied 
that  lofty  aim  which  is  indispensable  for  any  great  intellectual  effort. 
But  when  freed  from  all  trammels  of  use  or  expense,  the  object  is  to 
erect  a  casket  wortliy  to  enshrine  the  sacred  image  of  a  god  whom 
men  feared  but  adored,  the  aspiration  elevates  the  work  far  beyond  its 
useful  purpose.     It  is  when  men  seek  to  erect  a  hall  in  which  wor- 
shippers may  meet    to  render  that  homage  which  is  their  greatest 
privilege  and  their  highest  aspiration,  when  all  that  man  can  con- 
ceive  that  is   great   and  beautiful   is  enlisted   to    create   something 
worthy  of  the  purpose,  that  temples  have  been  erected  which  rank 
among  the  most  successful  works  man  has  yet  produced.     Had  any 
exigencies  of  use  or  economy  controlled  the  design  of  the  Partlienon, 
or  of  any  of  our  Mediteval  cathedrals,  they  must  have  taken  a  much 
lower  place  in  the  scale  than  they  now  occujiy.      Their  architects 
were,  however,  in   fact   as  free   from  any  utilitarian   influences   as 
the  poets  who  composed  the  "  Iliad  "  or  "  Paradise  Lost." 


III.  —  Defixitiox  of  Architecture. 

If  what  has  just  been  said  above  is  understood,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  make  it  possible  to  give  a  more  definite  answer  than  has  usually 
been  done  to  two  questions  to  which  hitherto  no  satisfactory  reply  has 
been  accorded  in  modern  times.  "  Wliat"  it  is  frequently  asked,  "  is 
the  tl-ue  definition  of  the  ti'ord  Architecture,  or  of  the  Art  to  which  it 
appliesf''  "  ^Vhataretheprinciples^ohichoughttoguideusindesi/Jninff 
or  criticizing  Architectural  ohjcets  'f  " 

Fifty  years  ago  the  answers  to  these  questions  generally  were,  that 
Architecture  consisted  in  the  closest  possible  imitation  of  the  forms  and 
orders  employed  by  the  Romans;  that  a  church  was  well  designed 
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exactly  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  resembled  a  heathen  temple  ;  and 
tliat  the  merit  of  a  civic  building  was  to  be  measured  by  its  imitation, 
more  or  less  perfect,  of  some  palace  or  amphitheatre  of  classic  times. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century  these  answers  were  somewhat 
modified  by  the  publication  of  Stuart's  works  on  Athens ;  the  word 
Grecian  was  substituted  for  Roman  in  all  criticisms,  and  the  few 
forms  that  remain  to  us  of  Grecian  art  were  repeated  ad  nauseam  in 
buildings  of  the  most  licterogeneous  class  and  character. 

At  the  present  day  churches  have  been  entirely  removed  from  the 
domain  of  classic  art,  and  their  merit  is  made  to  depend  on  their  being 
correct  reproductions  of  medieval  designs.  Museums  and  town  halls 
still  generally  adhere  to  classic  forms,  alternating  between  Greek  and 
Roman.  In  some  of  our  public  buihlings  an  attempt  has  recently  been 
made  to  reproduce  the  Middle  Ages,  while  in  our  palaces  and  club- 
houses that  compromise  between  classicality  and  common  sense  which 
is  called  Italian  is  generally  adhered  to.  These,  it  is  evident,  are  the 
mere  changing  fashions  of  art.  There  is  nothing  real  or  essential  in 
this  Babel  of  styles,  and  we  must  go  deeper  below  the  surface  to 
enable  us  to  obtain  a  true  definition  of  the  art  or  of  its  purposes- 
Before  attempting  this,  however,  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that 
two  wholly  different  systems  of  architecture  have  been  followed  at 
different  periods  in  the  world's  liistory. 

The  first  is  that  which  prevailed  since  the  art  first  dawned,  in 
Egypt,  in  Greece,  in  Rome,  in  Asia,  and  in  all  Europe,  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  generally  in  all  countries  of  the  world  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  the  IGth  century,  and  still  ])redon\inates 
in  remote  corners  of  the  globe  wherever  European  civilization  or  its 
influences  have  not  yet  penetrated.  The  other  being  that  which  was 
introduced  with  the  revival  of  classic  literature  contemporaneously 
with  the  reformation  of  religion,  and  still  pervades  all  Europe  and 
wherever  European  influences  has  established  itself. 

In  the  first  period  the  art  of  architecture  consisted  in  designing  a 
building  so  as  to  be  most  suitable  and  convenient  for  the  purposes 
required,  in  arranging  the  parts  so  as  to  produce  the  most  stately  and 
ornamental  effect  consistent  with  its  uses,  and  in  applying  to  it  such 
ornament  as  should  express  and  harmonize  with  the  construction,  and 
be  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of  the  building;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  architects  took  care  that  the  ornament  should  be  the  most  elegant 
in  itself  which  it  was  in  their  power  to  design. 

Following  this  system,  not  only  the  Egyptian,  the  Greek,  and  the 
Gothic  architects,  but  even  the  indolent  and  half  civilized  inhabitants 
of  India,  the  stolid  Tartars  of  Thibet  and  China,  and  the  savage  Mexi- 
cans, succeeded  in  erecting  great  and  beautiful  buildings.  No  race, 
however  rude  or  remote,  has  failed,  when  working  on  this  system,  to 
produce  buildings  which  are  admired  by  all  who  behold  them,  and  are 
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well  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  considerntioii.  Indeed,  it  is  almost 
imjiossible  to  indicate  one  single  building  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
designed  during  the  prevalence  of  this  true  form  of  art,  which  was  not 
thought  beautiful,  not  alone  by  those  who  erected  it,  but  which  does 
not  remain  a  permanent  object  of  admiration  and  of  study  even  for 
strangers  in  all  future  ages. 

The  result  of  the  other  system  is  widely  different  from  this.  It  has 
now  been  jiractised  in  Europe  for  more  than  three  centuries,  and  by 
jieople  wlio  have  more  knowledge  of  architectural  forms,  more  construc- 
tive skill,  an<l  more  power  of  combining  science  and  art  in  effecting  a 
great  object,  than  any  people  who  ever  existed  before.  Notwithstand- 
ing tliis,  from  the  building  of  St.  Petei-'s  at  Rome  to  that  of  our  own 
Parliament  Houses,  not  one  building  has  been  produced  that  is  admitted 
to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  or  whicli  permanently  retains  a  hold  on 
general  admiration.  Many  are  large  and  stately  to  an  extent  almost 
unknown  before,  and  many  are  ornamente<l  with  a  prof  useness  of  which 
no  previous  examples  exist;  but  with  all  this,  though  they  conform 
with  the  passing  fashions  of  the  day,  they  soon  become  antiquated  and 
out  of  date,  and  men  wonder  how  such  a  style  could  ever  have  been 
thought  lieautiful,  just  as  we  wonder  how  any  one  could  have  admired 
the  female  costumes  of  the  last  century  which  captivated  the  liearts  of 
our  grandfathers. 

It  does  not  require  us  to  go  very  deeply  into  the  philosophy  of  the 
subject  to  find  out  wliy  this  should  be  the  case  ;  the  fact  simply  being 
that  no  sham  was  ever  permanently  successful,  either  in  morals  or  in 
art,  and  no  falsehood  ever  remained  long  without  being  found  out,  or 
which,  when  detected,  inevitably  diil  not  cease  to  please.  It  is  literally 
impossible  that  we  should  reproduce  either  the  circumstances  or  the 
feelings  which  gave  rise  to  classical  art  and  made  it  a  reality;  and 
thouiih  Gothic  art  was  a  thing  of  our  century  and  of  our  ow-n  race,  it 
belongs  to  a  state  of  society  so  totally  different  from  anything  that  now 
exists,  that  any  attempt  at  reproduction  now  must  at  best  be  a  masque- 
rade, and  never  can  be  a  real  or  an  earnest  form  of  art.  The  designers 
of  the  Eglinton  Tournament  carried  the  system  to  a  perfectly  legitimate 
conclusion  when  they  sought  to  reproduce  the  customs  and  warlike 
exercises  of  our  ancestors  ;  and  the  pre-Raphaelite  painters  were  equally 
justified  in  attempting  to  do  in  ]iainting  that  which  was  done  every 
day  in  architecture.  Both  attem))ts  failed  signally,  because  we  had 
progressed  in  the  arts  of  war  and  painting,  and  could  easily  detect  the 
absurdity  of  these  practices.  It  is  in  architecture  alone  of  all  the  arts 
that  the  false  system  remains,  and  we  do  not  yet  perceive  the  impossi- 
bility of  its  leading  to  any  satisfactory  result. 

Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  let  us  try  if  we  can  come  to  a  clearer 
definition  of  what  this  art  really  is,  and  in  what  its  merits  consist.     Let 
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us  suppose  the  Dian;rani  (Woodcut  Xo.  2.)  to  roprescnt  a  cotton-factory, 
a  warehouse,  or  any  very  commonplace  utilitarian  huilding.  The  first 
division,  a,  is  not  only  the  most  prosaic  form  of  building,  but  is  bad 
building,  as  no  attempt  is  made  to  strengthen  the  parts  requiring  it, 
and  no  more  thought  is  bestowed  upon  it  tliaii  if  it  were  a  garden  wall 
or  a  street  pavement.  The  second  division,  b,  is  better:  the  arching 
of  the  upper  windows  binds  together  the  weakest  parts,  and  gives 
mass  where  it  is  most  needed  to  resist  the  j)ressure  or  thrust  of  the  roof; 
and  the  carrying  down  the  piers  between  the  windows  gives  strength 
where  wanted.  In  this  stage  the  building  belongs  to  civil  engineer- 
ing, which  may  be  defined  as  the  art  of  disi)0sing  the  most  suitable 


materials  in  the  most  economical  but  scientific  manner  to  attain  a  given 
utilitarian  end.  In  the  third  division,  c,  this  is  carried  still  farther; 
the  materials  are  better  disposed  tlian  in  the  last  example,  and,  even 
without  the  slight  amount  of  ornament  applied,  it  is  a  better  example 
of  engineering.  The  ornament  is  not  more  than  would  be  considered 
in  some  states  of  society  indisjiensable  for  even  the  most  utilitarian 
buil<lings.  The  cornice  may  be  said  to  be  required  to  protect  the 
wall  ivom  wet;  the  consoles  to  sup]>ort  it;  and  the  mouldings  at 
the  s]iringing  of  the  arch  may  be  insertions  required  for  stability. 
In  the  present  day,  however,  even  this  sliglit  amount  of  ornament  is 
almost  sufficient  to  take  it  out  of  the  domain  of  useful  art  into  that  of 
architecture.  The  fourth  division,  d,  is  certainly  within  the  limits 
of  the  j)rovince  of  architecture  ;  and  though  it  may  be  bad  art,  still 
the  amount  of  orn.ament  a]>plied,  all  other  things  remaining  the  same, 
entitles  this  division  to  rank  as  a  work  of  the  fine  art,  architecture. 
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The  fiftli  division,  e,  carries  the  advance  still  farther.  In  tliis  instance 
not  only  is  a  greater  amount  of  ornament  applied,  but  the  parts  are 
so  disposed  as  in  themselves  to  produce  a  more  agroealjle  effect;  and 
although  the  height  of  the  floors  remains  the  same,  and  the  amomit  of 
light  introduced  very  nearly  so,  still  the  slight  grouping  of  the  parts  is 
such  as  to  produce  a  better  class  of  architecture  than  could  be  done  by 
the  mere  application  of  any  amount  of  ornament. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  the  last  division  in  the  diagram  is  an  object 
of  architecture,  which  the  first  is  not,  it  follows  from  the  analysis 
that  architecture  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  art  of  ornamental  and 
ornamented  construction. 

Recurring,  for  instance,  to  the  Parthenon,  to  illustrate  this  principle 
farther.  The  proportions  of  length  to  breadtli,  and  of  lieight  to  both 
these,  are  instances  of  carefully-studied  ornamental  construction  ;  and 
still  more  so  is  the  arrangement  of  the  porticoes  and  the  disposition  of 
the  peristyle.  If  all  the  pillars  were  plain  square  piers,  and  all  the 
mouldings  square  and  flat,  still  the  Parthenon  could  not  fail,  from  tlie 
mere  disposition  of  its  ])arts,  to  be  a  ])leasing  and  imjiosing  building. 
So  it  is  with  a  Gothic  cathedral.  The  ]iroportion  of  length  to  breadth, 
the  projection  of  the  transejits,  the  different  height  of  the  central  and 
side  aisles,  the  dis])osition  and  proportion  of  the  towers,  are  all  instances 
of  ornamental  construction,  and  beautiful  even  if  without  ornament. 
Many  of  the  older  abbeys,  especially  those  of  the  Cistercians,  are  as 
devoid  of  ornament  as  a  modern  barn;  but  from  the  mere  disposition 
of  their  parts  they  are  always  pleasing,  and,  if  large,  are  imposing 
objects  of  architecture.  Stonehenge  is  an  instance  of  ornamental  con- 
struction wholly  without  ornament,  yet  it  is  almost  as  imposing  an 
architectural  object  as  any  of  the  same  dimensions  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  It  is,  however,  when  ornament  is  added  to  this,  and  when  that 
ornament  is  elegant  itself  and  appropriate  to  the  construction  and  to 
the  purposes  of  the  building,  that  the  temjile  or  the  cathedral  ranks 
among  the  highest  objects  of  the  art  and  becomes  one  of  the  noblest 
works  of  man. 

Even  without  ornamental  construction,  a  building,  may,  by  mere 
dint  of  ornament,  become  an  architectural  object,  though  it  is  far 
more  difficult  to  attain  good  architecture  by  this  means,  and  in  true 
styles  it  has  seldom  been  attempted.  Still,  such  a  building  as  the  town- 
hall  at  Louvain,  which  if  stripped  of  its  ornaments  would  be  little 
better  than  a  factory,  by  richness  and  appropriateness  of  ornament 
alone  has  become  a  very  pleasing  specimen  of  the  art.  In  modern 
times  it  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  attempt  to  produce  architectural 
effects  not  only  without  attending  to  ornamental  construction,  but 
often  in  defiance  of,  and  in  concealing  that  which  exists.  When  this 
is  done  the  result  must  be  bad  art  ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  architecture, 
however  execrable  it  may  be. 
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If  these  premises  arc  correct,  tlic  art  of  the  builder  consists  in 
merely  heaping  materials  together  so  as  to  attain  the  desired  end  in 
the  speediest  and  readiest  fashion.  The  art  of  the  civil  or  military 
engineer  consists  in  selecting  the  best  and  most  appropriate  materials 
for  the  object  he  has  in  view,  and  using  these  in  the  most  scientific 
manner,  so  as  to  ensure  an  economical  but  satisfactory  result.  Where 
the  engineer  leaves  off,  the  art  of  the  architect  begins.  His  object  is 
to  arrange  the  materials  of  the  engineer,  not  so  much  with  regard  to 
economical  as  to  artistic  effects,  and  by  light  and  shade,  and  outline, 
to  produce  a  form  that  in  itself  shall  be  permanently  beautiful.  He 
then  adds  ornament,  which  by  its  meaning  doubles  the  effect  of  the 
disposition  he  has  just  made,  and  by  its  elegance  throws  a  charm  over 
the  whole  composition. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  no  objects  that 
are  usually  delegated  to  the  civil  engineer  which  may  not  be  brought 
within  the  province  of  the  architect.  A  bridge,  an  aqueduct,  the 
embankment  of  a  lake,  or  the  pier  of  a  harbor,  are  all  as  legitimate 
subjects  for  architectural  ornament  as  a  temple  or  a  palace.  They  were 
all  so  treated  by  the  Romans  and  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  are  so  treated 
up  to  the  present  day  in  the  remote  parts  of  India,  and  wherever  true 
art  prevails. 

It  is  not  essential  that  the  engineer  should  know  anything  of 
architecture,  though  it  is  certainly  desirable  he  should  do  so ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the  architect  should 
understand  construction.  Without  that  knowledge  he  cannot  design  ; 
but  it  would  be  well  if,  in  most  instances,  he  would  delegate  the 
mechanical  part  of  his  task  to  the  engineer,  and  so  restrict  himself 
entirely  to  the  artistic  arrangement  and  the  ornamentation  of  his 
design.  This  division  of  labor  is  essential  to  success,  and  was  always 
practised  where  art  was  a  reality  ;  and  no  great  work  should  be  under- 
taken without  the  union  of  the  two.  Perfect  artistic  and  perfect 
mechanical  skill  can  hardly  be  found  combined  in  one  person,  but  it 
is  only  by  their  joint  assistance  that  a  great  work  of  architecture  can 
be  produced.  A  building  may  be  said  to  be  an  object  of  architectural 
art  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  artistic  or  ornamental  purposes  are 
allowed  to  prevail  over  the  mechanical ;  and  an  object  of  engineering 
skill,  where  the  utilitarian  exigencies  of  the  design  are  allowed  to 
supersede  the  artistic.  But  it  is  nowhere  possible  to  draw  the  line 
sharply  between  the  two,  nor  is  it  desirable  to  do  so.  Architecture 
can  never  descend  so  low,  nor  need  it  ever  be  afraid  of  ornamenting 
too  mean  objects ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  good  engineering  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  a  satisfactory  architectural  effect  of  any  class. 
The  one  is  the  prose,  the  other  is  the  poetry  of  the  art  of  building. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  convenient  arrangement  and  pro])er 
construction  of  a  building,  which  is  the  province  of  the  engineer,  or  its 
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ornamental  or  ornaniontod  design,  which  helongs  especially  to  the  archi- 
tect, there  is  still  a  third  element  which  recjuires  the  special  endow- 
ment of  an  artist  for  its  exercise.  No  architectural  object  can  be 
considered  as  complete,  or  as  having  attained  the  higliest  excellence 
till  it  is  endowed  with  a  voice  through  the  aid  of  phonetic  sculpture 
and  painting. 

In  a  few  words  therefore,  a  perfect  building  may  be  deliued  as  one 
that  combines :  — 

1st,  as  Technic  princi])lcs  : 

Convenience  for  arrangement  in  plan. 

Proper  distribution  of  materials  in  construction. 
2d,  as  Esthetic  principles  of  design  : 

Ornamental  arrangement  combined  with 

Ornamental  construction,  and 
3d  for  Phonetic  adjuncts  : 

Sculpture,  or 

Painting,  emj)loyed  as  voices  to  tell  the  story  of  the  building, 

and  explain  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed,  or  those 

to  which  it  is  dedicated. 
Besides  these,  however,  which  are  the  principal  theoretic  charac- 
teristics of  architecture,  there  are  several  minor  technical  principles 
wliich  it  may  be  convenient  to  enumerate  before  proceeding  farther. 
It  may  also  be  well  to  give  such  exam]iles  as  shall  make  what  has  just 
been  indicated  theoi'etically,  clearer  than  can  be  done  by  the  mere 
enunciation  of  abstract  principles. 

IV.  — Mass. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  element  of  architectural  grandeur  is 
size — a  large  edifice  being  always  more  imposing  than  a  small  one; 
and  when  the  art  displayed  in  two  buildings  is  equal,  their  effect  is 
almost  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  dimensions.  In  other  words,  if  one 
temple  or  church  is  twice  or  three  times  as  large  as  another,  it  is  twice 
or  three  times  as  grand  or  as  effective.  The  Temple  of  Theseus  differs 
very  little  except  in  dimensions,  from  the  Parthenon,  and,  except  in 
that  respect,  hardly  differed  at  all  from  tlie  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Elis; 
but  because  of  its  smaller  size  it  must  rank  lower  than  tlie  greater 
examples.  In  our  own  country  many  of  our  smaller  abbeys  or  i)arish 
churches  display  as  great  beauty  of  design  or  detail  as  our  noblest 
cathedrals,  but,  from  their  dimensions  alone  they  are  insignificant  in 
comparison,  and  tlie  traveller  passes  them  by,  while  he  stands  awe- 
struck before  the  portals  or  under  the  vault  of  the  larger  edifices. 

The  pyramids  of  Egyjit,  the  topes  of  the  Buddhists,  the  mounds 
of  the  Etruscans,  deiioiul  almost  wholly  for  their  effect  on  their  dimen- 
sions.    The  Roinaiis  understood  to  perfection  the  value  of  this  element 
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aTicI  used  in  its  most  unsophisticated  simjilicity  to  obtain  the  effect 
they  desired.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  architects  not  only  aspired  to 
the  erection  of  colossal  edifices,  but  they  learnt  how  they  might  greatly 
increase  the  apparent  dimensions  of  a  building  by  a  scientific  disjiosition 
of  the  parts  and  a  skilful  arrangement  of  ornament,  therel)y  making 
it  look  very  much  larger  than  it  really  was.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most 
obvious  and  most  certain,  though  it  must  be  confessed  perhaps  the 
most  vulgar,  means  of  obtaining  architectural  grandeur;  but  a  true  and 
perfect  example  can  never  be  produced  by  dependence  on  this  alone, 
and  it  is  only  when  size  is  combined  with  beauty  of  proportion  and 
elegance  of  ornament  that  2)erfection  in  architectural  art  is  attained. 

V.  —  Stability. 

Next  to  size  the  most  important  element  is  stability.  By  this  is 
meant,  not  merely  the  strength  required  to  support  the  roof  or  to  resist 
the  various  thrusts  and  pressures,  but  the  excess  of  strength  over 
mere  mechanical  requirement  which  is  necessary  thoroughly  to  satisfy 
the  mind,  and  to  give  to  the  building  a  monumental  character,  with  an 
ajipearance  that  it  could  resist  the  shocks  of  time  or  the  violence  of 
man  for  ages  yet  to  come. 

No  people  understood  the  value  of  this  so  well  as  the  Egyptians. 
The  form  of  the  Pyramids  is  designed  wholly  with  reference  to  sta- 
bility, and  even  the  Hypostyle  Hall  at  Karnac  excites  admiration  far 
more  by  its  massiveness  and  strength,  and  its  apparent  eternity  of 
duration,-  than  by  any  other  element  of  design.  In  the  Hall  all  utili- 
tarian exigencies  and  many  other  obvious  means  of  effect  are  sacrificed 
to  these,  and  with  such  success  that  after  more  than  3000  years'  duration 
still  enough  remains  to  excite  that  admiration  which  even  the  most 
unpoetical  spectators  cannot  withhold  from  its  beauties. 

In  a  more  refined  style  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  Parthenon  arises 
from  this  cause.  The  area  of  each  of  the  pillars  in  the  portico  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome  is  under  20  feet,  that  of  those  of  the  Parthenon  is 
over  33  feet,  and,  considering  how  much  taller  the  former  are  than  the 
latter,  it  may  be  said  that  the  pillars  at  Athens  are  twice  as  massive 
as  those  of  the  Roman  temjile,  yet  the  latter  have  sufficed  not  only  for 
the  mechanical,  but  for  many  points  of  artistic  stability ;  but  the 
strength  and  solidity  of  the  porticoes  of  the  Parthenon,  without  taking 
into  consideration  its  other  points  of  superiority,  must  always  render 
it  more  beautiful  than  the  other. 

The  massiveness  which  the  Normans  ami  other  early  Gothic  builders 
imparted  to  their  edifices  arose  more  from  clumsiness  and  want  of  con- 
structive skill  tlian  from  design;  but,  though  arising  from  so  ignolile 
a  cause,  its  effect  is  always  grand,  and  the  rude  Norman  nave  often 
surpasses  in  grandeur  the  airy  and  elegant  choir  which  was  afterwards 
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added  to  it.  In  our  own  country  no  building  is  more  entirely  satis- 
factory than  the  nave  at  Winchester,  where  the  wiilth  of  the  pillars 
exceeds  that  of  the  aisles,  and  the  whole  is  Norman  in  outline,  though 
Gothic  in  detail.  On  the  other  hand  no  building  of  its  dimensions 
and  beauty  of  detail  can  well  be  so  unsatisfactory  as  the  choir  at 
Beauvais.  Though  it  has  stood  the  test  of  centuries,  it  looks  so  frail, 
requires  so  many  props  to  keep  it  up,  and  is  so  evidently  an  over- 
strained exercise  of  mechanical  cleverness,  that  though  it  may  excite 
wonder  as  an  architectural  tour  deforce^  it  never  can  satisfy  the  mind 
of  the  true  artist,  or  please  to  the  same  extent  as  less  ambitious 
examples. 

Even  when  we  descend  to  the  lowest  walks  of  arcliitectnre  we  find 
this  princijsle  prevailing.  It  would  require  an  immense  amount  of 
design  and  good  taste  to  make  the  thin  walls  and  thinner  roof  of  a 
brick  and  slated  cottage  look  as  jiicturesque  or  so  well  as  one  built 
of  rubble-stone,  or  even  with  mud  \\alls,  and  a  thatched  roof :  the 
thickness  and  solidity  of  the  one  must  always  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  apparent  flimsinoss  of  the  other.  Here,  as  in  most  cases, 
necessity  controls  the  architect ;  but  when  fettered  by  no  utilitarian 
exigencies,  there  is  no  safer  or  readier  means  of  obtaining  an  effect 
than  this,  and  when  effect  alone  is  sought  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
an  architect  to  err  in  giving  too  much  solidity  to  his  building.  Size 
and  stability  are  alone  snfticient  to  ])roduce  grandeur  in  architectural 
design,  and,  where  sublimity  is  aimed  at,  they  are  the  two  elements 
most  essential  to  its  production,  and  are  indeed  the  two  without  which 
it  cannot  jaossibly  be  attained. 

VI. DlEABILTTY. 

As  the  complement  to  stability,  the  length  of  time  during  which 
architectural  objects  are  calculated  to  endure  confers  on  them  an 
impress  of  durability  which  can  hardly  be  attained  by  any  of  the 
sister  arts.  Sculpture  may  endure  as  long,  and  some  of  the  Egyptian 
exam]iles  of  that  art  found  near  the  Pyramids  are  as  old  as  anything 
in  that  country,  but  it  is  not  their  age  that  impresses  us  so  much  as 
the  story  they  have  to  tell.  The  Pyramids,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
majesty  of  their  simple  Technic  grandeur,  do  challenge  a  quasi- 
eternity  of  duration  with  a  distinctness  that  is  most  impressive,  and 
which  there,  as  elsewhere,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  of 
architectural  expression. 

When  Horace  sang — 

"  Vixere  fortes  ante  Aa;amemnona 
Multi,  sed  oranes  illacrimabiles 

Urgentur  ignotique  longa 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro," 
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he  overlooked  the  fact  that  long  before  Troy  was  dreamt  of,  Egyptian 
kino-s  had  raised  pyramids  which  endure  to  the  present  day,  and  the 
Pliaraohs  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  dynasties  had  filled  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Nile  with  temples  and  palaces  and  tombs  which  tell 
us  not  only  the  names  of  their  founders,  but  reveal  to  us  their  thoughts 
and  aspirations  with  a  distinctness  that  no  sacred  poet  could  as  well 
convey.  From  that  time  onward  the  architects  have  covered  the 
world  with  monuments  that  still  remain  on  the  spot  where  they 
were  erected,  and  tell  all,  who  are  sufficiently  instructed  to  read  their 
riddles  aright,  what  nations  once  occujned  these  spots,  what  degree 
of  civilization  they  had  reached,  and  liow,  in  erecting  these  monuments 
on  which  we  now  gaze,  they  had  attained  that  quasi-immortallty  after 
which  they  hankered. 

Sculpture  and  painting,  when  allied  with  architecture,  m.ay  endure 
as  long,  but  their  aim  is  not  to  convey  to  the  mind  the  impression  of 
durability  which  is  so  strouglyfelt  in  the  presence  of  the  more  massive 
works  of  architectural  art.  Even  when  ruined  and  in  decay  tlie  build- 
ings are  almost  equally  impressive,  while  ruined  sculptures  or  paintings 
are  generally  far  from  being  pleasing  objects,  and,  whatever  their  other 
merits  may  be,  certainly  miss  that  im23rcssiou  obtained  from  the  dura- 
bility of  architectural  objects. 

YJI.  —  Materials. 

Another  very  obvious  mode  of  obtaining  architectural  effect  is  by 
the  largeness  or  costliness  of  the  materials  employed.  A  terrace,  or 
even  a  wall,  if  composed  of  large  stones,  is  in  itself  an  object  of  con- 
siderable grandeur,  while  one  of  the  same  lineal  dimensions  and  of 
the  same  design,  if  composed  of  brick  or  rubble,  may  a2:)pear  a  very 
contemptible  object. 

Like  all  the  more  obvious  means  of  architectural  effect,  the  Egyp- 
tians seized  on  this  and  carried  it  to  its  utmost  legitimate  extent. 
All  their  buildings,  as  well  as  their  colossi  and  obelisks,  owe  much 
of  their  grandeur  to  the  magnitude  of  the  materials  employed  in  their 
construction.  The  works  called  Cyclopean  found  in  Italy  and  Greece 
have  no  other  element  of  grandeur  than  the  size  of  the  stones  or  rather  , 
masses  of  rock  which  the  builders  of  that  age  wei'e  in  the  habit  of 
using.  In  Jerusalem  nothing  was  so  much  insisted  ixpon  by  the  old 
writers,  or  is  so  much  admired  now,  as  tlie  largeness  of  the  stones 
employed  in  the  building  of  the  Temple  and  its  substructions. 

We  can  well  believe  how  much  value  was  attached  to  this  when 
we  find  that  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Baalbec  stones  were  used  of 
between  60  and  70  ft.  in  length,  weiifhins;  as  much  as  the  tubes  of  the 
Britannia  Bridge,  for  the  mere  bonding  course  of  a  terrace  wall.  Even  j 
iu  a  more  refined  style   of  architecture,  a  jiillar,  a  shaft  of  which  is  -1 
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of  !i  sino'le  stone,  or  a  lintel  or  architrave  of  one  block,  is  always  a 
graniler  ami  more  beautiful  object  than  if  composed  of  a  number  of 
smaller  jiarts.  Among  modern  buildings,  the  poverty-stricken  design 
of  the  churcli  of  St.  Isaac  at  St.  Petersburg  is  redeemed  by  the  grandeur 
of  its  monolithic  columns,  whilst  the  beautiful  design  of  the  Madeleine 
at  Paris  is  destroyed  by  the  smallness  of  the  materials  in  which  it  is 
expressed.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  arises  from  the  same  feeling 
to  which  masslvcness  and  stability  address  themselves.  It  is  the 
expression  of  giant  power  and  the  a])parent  eternity  of  duration 
Avhich  they  convey  ;  and  in  whatever  form  that  may  be  ])resented 
to  the  human  mind,  it  always  produces  a  sentiment  tending  towards 
suljlimity,  which  is  the  highest  effect  at  which  architecture  or  any 
other  art  can  aim. 

The  Gothic  architects  ignored  this  element  of  grandeur  altogether, 
and  sought  to  replace  it  by  the  disi)lay  of  constructive  skill  in  the 
employment  of  the  smaller  materials  they  used,  but  it  is  extremely 
questionable  whether  in  so  doing  they  did  not  miss  one  of  the  most 
obvious  and  most  important  principles  of  arcliitectural  design. 

Besides  these,  value  in  the  mere  material  is  a  great  element  in 
architectural  effect.  We  all,  for  instance,  admire  an  ornament  of  pure 
gold  more  than  one  that  is  only  silver  gilt,  though  few  can  detect  the 
difference.  Persons  will  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  see  a  great 
diamond  or  wonderful  pearl,  who  wouhl  not  go  as  many  yards  to  see 
paste  models  of  them,  though  if  the  two  were  laid  together  on  the 
table  very  few  indeed  could  distinguish  the  real  from  the  counterfeit. 

When  we  come  to  consider  such  buildings  as  the  cathedral  at 
Milan  or  the  T.ajc  Mehal  at  Agra,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
beauty  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed  adds  very  much  to 
the  admiration  they  excite.  In  the  latter  case  the  precious  stones 
with  which  the  ornamental  parts  of  the  design  are  inlaid,  convey  an 
impression  of  grandeur  almost  as  directly  as  their  beauty  of  outline. 

It  is,  generally  speaking,  because  of  its  greater  preciousncss  that  we 
admire  a  marble  building  more  than  one  of  stone,  though  the  color  of 
the  latter  may  be  really  as  beautiful  and  the  material  at  least  as  dural  )le. 
In  the  same  manner  a  stone  edifice  is  preferred  to  one  of  brick,  and 
brick  to  wood  and  plaster  ;  but  even  these  conditions  may  be  reversed 
by  the  mere  question  of  value.  If,  for  instance,  a  brick  and  a  stone  edifice 
stand  close  together,  the  design  of  botli  being  equally  a]i]iro]iriate  to  the 
material  employed,  our  judgment  may  be  reversed  if  the  bricks  are  so 
beautifully  moulded,  or  made  of  such  precious  claj',  or  so  carefully  laid, 
that  the  brick  edifice  costs  twice  as  much  as  the  other ;  in  that  case  we 
should  look  with  more  respect  and  admiration  on  the  artificial  than  on 
the  natural  material.  For  the  same  reason  many  elaborately  carved 
wooden  buildings,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  their  parts  and 
their   perishable    nature,  are    more    to  be  admired  than   larger  and 
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more  monumental  structures,  and  tliis  merely  in  consequence  of  the 
evidence  of  labor  and  consequent  cost  that  have  been  bestowed  upon 
them. 

Irrespective  of  these  considerations,  many  building  materials  arc 
invaluable  from  their  own  intrinsic  merits.  Granite  is  one  of  the  best 
known,  from  its  hardness  and  durability,  marl)Ie  from  the  exquisite 
polish  it  takes,  and  for  its  color,  which  for  internal  decoration  is  a 
property  that  can  liardly  be  over-estimated.  Stone  is  valuable  on 
account  of  the  largeness  of  the  blocks  that  can  be  obtained,  and  be- 
cause it  easily  receives  a  polish  sufficient  for  external  jnirposes.  Bricks 
are  excellent  for  their  cheapness,  and  tlie  facility  with  whicii  they  can 
be  used,  and  they  may  also  be  moulded  into  forms  of  great  elegance, 
so  that  beauty  may  be  easily  attained;  but  sublimity  is  nearly  impos- 
sible in  brickwork,  -without  at  least  such  dimensions  as  have  rarely 
been  accomplished  l>y  man.  The  smallness  of  tlie  material  is  such  a 
manifest  incongruity  with  largeness  of  the  parts, that  even  the  Roman.s, 
though  they  tried  hard,  could  never  quite  overcome  the  difficulty. 

Plaster  is  another  artificial  material.  Except  in  monumental  erec- 
tions it  is  superior  to  stone  for  internal  purjioses,  and  always  better 
than  brick  from  the  uniformity  and  smoothness  of  its  surface,  the 
facility  with  which  it  is  moulded,  and  its  capability  of  receiving 
painted  or  other  decorations  to  any  extent. 

Wood  should  be  used  externally  only  on  the  smallest  and  least 
monumental  class  of  buildings,  and  even  internajlv  is  generally  infe- 
rior to  ])laster.  It  is  dark  in  color,  liable  to  warp  and  s]ilit,  and  com- 
bustible, which  are  all  serious  objections  to  its  use,  except  for  flooring, 
doors,  and  such  purposes  as  it  is  now  generally  apjilied  to. 

Cast  iron  is  another  material  rarely  brought  into  use,  though  more 
precious  than  any  of  those  above  enumerated,  and  possessing  more 
strength,  though  probably  less  durability.  Where  lightness  combined 
with  strength  is  recjuired,  it  is  invaluable,  but  though  it  can  bo 
moulded  into  any  form  of  beauty  that  may  be  designed,  it  has  hardly 
yet  ever  been  so  used  as  to  allow  of  its  architectural  qualities  being 
apjH-eciated. 

All  these  materials  are  nearly  equally  good  Mhen  use<l  honestly 
each  for  the  ])uri)ose  for  which  it  is  best  adapted ;  they  all  become 
bad  cither  when  employed  for  a  pur])Ose  for  wliich  they  are  not  a]> 
]iro]iriate,  or  when  one  material  is  substituted  in  the  jilace  of,  or  to 
imitate  another.  Grandeur  and  sublimity  can  only  be  reached  by  the 
more  durable  and  more  massive  class  of  materials,  but  beauty  and 
elegance  are  attainable  in  all,  and  the  range  of  architectural  design  is 
so  extensive  that  it  is  absurd  to  limit  it  to  one  class,  either  of  natural 
or  of  artificial  matei-ials,  or  to  attempt  to  prescribe  the  use  of  some 
and  to  insist  on  that  of  others,  for  jmrjioscs  t(.i  which  they  are  mani- 
festly inapplicable. 
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VIII.  —  COXSTETJCTIOX. 

Construction  hns  been  shown  to  be  the  chief  aim  and  oliject  of  the 
engineer;  with  liim  it  is  all  in  all,  and  to  construct  scientifically  and 
at  the  same  time  economically  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  his  en- 
deavors. It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  architect.  Construction  ought 
to  be  his  handmaid,  useful  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  his  design, 
but  never  bis  mistress,  controlling  him  in  the  execution  of  that  which 
he  would  otherwise  think  expedient.  An  architect  ought  always  to 
allow  liimself  such  a  margin  of  strength  that  lie  may  disregard  or 
play  with  his  construction,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  money 
spent  in  obtaining  this  solidity  will  be  more  effective  architecturally 
than  twice  the  amount  expended  on  ornauient,  however  elegant  or 
apjiropriate  that  may  be. 

So  convinced  were  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  of  tliis  ])rincii.Ie, 
that  they  never  used  any  other  constructive  expedient  than  a  i)eriien- 
dicular  wall  or  prop,  supjiorting  a  horizontal  beam  ;  and  half  the  sat- 
isfactory effect  of  their  Vmildings  arises  from  their  adhering  to  this 
simiile  though  expensive  mode  of  construction.  They  were  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  arch  and  its  jiroperties,  but  they  knew 
that  its  employment  would  introduce  complexity  and  confusion  into 
their  designs,  and  thei-efore  they  wisely  rejected  it.  Even  to  the 
])rcscnt  day  the  Hindus  refuse  to  use  the  arch,  though  it  has  long 
been  employed  in  their  country  by  the  Mahometans.  As  they  quaintly 
express  it,  "An  arch  never  sleeps;"  and  it  is  true  that  by  its  thrust 
and  pressure  it  is  always  tending  to  tear  a  building  to  i)ieees;  in 
spite  of  all  counterpoises,  whenever  the  smallest  damage  is  done,  it 
hastens  the  ruin  of  a  building,  which,  if  more  simply  constructed, 
might  last  for  ages. 

The  Romans  were  tlie  first  who  introduced  a  more  complicated 
stvle.  Tliey  wanted  larger  and  more  comi)lex  buildings  than  had 
been  before  required,  and  they  employed  brick  to  a  great  extent,  even 
in  their  temjiles  and  most  monumental  buildings.  They  obtained 
both  space  and  variety  by  these  means,  with  comparatively  little 
trouble  or  expense ;  but  we  miss  in  all  their  works  that  repose  and 
harmony  which  is  tlie  great  charm  that  pervades  the  buildings  of 
their  predecessors. 

The  Gothic  architects  went  even  beyond  the  Romans  in  this 
respect.  They  prided  themselves  on  their  constructive  skill,  and 
jmradcd  it  on  all  occasions,  and  often  to  an  extent  very  destructive 
of  true  architectural  design.  The  lower  story  of  a  Frencli  cathedral 
is  o;onerally  very  satisfactory;  the  walls  are  thick  and  solid,  and  the 
buttresses,  when  not  choked  up  with  chapels,  just  sufficient  for  shadow 
and  relief ;  but  the  architects  of  that  country  were  seized  with  a  mania 
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for  clerestories  of  gigantic  height,  whicli  shoiilil  appear  internally 
mere  walls  of  painted  glass  divided  by  mullions.  This  could  only  be 
effected  either  by  encumbering  the  floor  of  the  church  with  piers  of 
inconvenient  thickness  or  by  a  system  of  buttressing  outside.  The 
latter  was  the  expedient  adopted ;  but  notwithstanding  the  ingenuity 
with  which  it  was  carried  out,  and  the  elegance  of  many  of  the  forms 
and  ornaments  used,  it  was  singularly  destructive  of  true  architectural 
effect.  It  not  only  produces  confusion  of  outline  and  a  total  want  of 
rei)0se,  but  it  is  eminently  suggestive  of  weakness,  and  one  cainiot 
helj)  feeling  that  if  one  of  these  props  were  removed,  tlie  whole  would 
tumljle  down  like  a  house  of  cards. 

This  was  hardly  ever  the  case  in  England  :  tlie  less  .ambitious 
dimensions  employed  in  this  country  enabled  tiie  architects  to  dis- 
pense in  a  great  measure  with  these  .adjuncts,  and  when  flying  but- 
tresses are  u.sed,  they  look  more  as  if  employed  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
perfect  security  than  as  necessary  to  stability.  Owing  to  this  cause 
the  French  have  never  l)een  able  to  construct  a  satisfactory  vault :  in 
consequence  of  the  weakness  of  their  supports,  they  were  forced  to 
stilt,  twist,  and  dome  them  to  a  most  unpleasing  extent,  and  to  attend 
to  constructive  instead  of  artistic  necessities.  With  the  English 
architects  tliis  never  was  the  case ;  they  were  always  able  to  design 
their  vaults  in  such  forms  as  they  thought  would  be  most  beautiful 
artistically,  and,  owing  to  the  greater  solidity  of  their  supports,  to 
carry  them  out  as  at  first  designed. i 

It  was  left  for  the  Germ.ans  to  carry  this  system  to  its  acme  of 
absurdity.  Half  the  merit  of  the  old  Round  arched  Gothic  cathe- 
drals on  the  Rhine  consists  in  their  solidity  and  the  repose  they  dis- 
play in  every  i)art.  Their  walls  and  other  essential  parts  arc  always 
in  theuiselves  suflicient  to  support  the  roofs  and  vaults,  and  no  construct- 
ive contrivance  is  seen  anywhere ;  but  when  the  Germans  adopted 
the  jwinted  style,  their  builders— they  can  hardly  be  called  .architects- 
seemed  to  think  tliat  the  whole  art  consisted  in  supporting  the  widest 
possible  vaults  on  the  thinnest  possible  pillars,  and  in  constructing  the 
tallest  windows  with  the  most  attenu.ated  mullions.  The  consequence 
is,  that  though  their  constructive  skill  still  excites  the  wonder  of  the 
mason  or  the  engineer,  the  artist  or  the  architect  turns  from  the  cold 
vaults  and  le.an  piers  of  their  Later  cathedrals  with  a  painful  feelhig  of 
unsatisfied  expectation,  and  wonders  why  such  dimensions  and  such 
details  should  produce  a  result  so  utterly  unsatisfactory. 

So  many  circumstances  require  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  that 


1  It  may  Vie  susgesteil  that  the  ijlory 
of  a  Freiifii  clerestoi->-  tilled  with  stained 
gl.ass  made  up  for  all  these  defects,  and 
it  may  he  true  that  it  did  so;  hut  in  that 
case  the  architecture  was  sacrificed  to 


the  sister  art  of  painting,  and  is  not  the 
less  bad  in  itself  because  it  enabled  that 
art  to  display  its  charms  with  so  much 
brilliancy. 
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it  is  impossible  to  prescribe  any  general  rules  in  siicli  a  subject  as  this, 
but  the  following  table  will  explain  to  a  certain  extent  the  ratio  of  the 
area  to  the  points  of  support  in  sixteen  of  the  principal  buildings  of 


Ilypostyle  Ilall,  Kamac 

St.  Peter's,  Rome     .  . 

Spires  Cathedral  .     .  . 

Sta.  Maria,  Florence  . 

Bourges  Cathedral   .  . 

St.  Paul's,  London  .  . 

Ste.  Genevifeve,  Paris  . 

Parthenon,  Athens  .  . 

Chartres  Cathedral  .  . 

Salisbury  Cathedral .  . 

Paris,  Notre  Dame  .  . 

Milan  Cathedral  .     .  . 

Cologne  Cathedral   .  . 

York  Catliedral   .     .  . 

Temple  of  Peace      .  . 

St.  Ouen,  Rouen.     .  . 


Feet. 

94,437 
227,000 
56,737 
84,802 
61,590 
84.311 
00,287 
23,140 
08,261 
55,853 
64,108 
108,277 
91,464 
72,8(i0 
68,000 
47,107 


l;;ltio 
in  Decimals. 


Feet. 
40,538 

59,308 

12,070 

17,050 

11,091 

14,311 

9,209 

4,430 

8,886 

7,012 

7,852 

11,001 

9,.5.54 

7,376 

6,928 

4,037 


.490 
.201 
.216 
.201 
.181 
.171 
.154 
.148 
.130 
.125 
.122 
.107 
.104 
.101 
.101 
.097 


Nriirest 
Vulgar  Fractions, 


One-half. 

Ouo-fourth. 

One-fifth. 

One-fifth. 

One-sixth. 

One-sixth. 

One-sixth. 

One-seventh. 

One-eighth. 

©ne-eighth. 

One-eiglith. 

One-tenth. 

One-tenth. 

One-tenth. 

One-tenth. 

One-tenth. 


the  work!.'  As  far  as  it  goes,  it  tends  to  prove  that  tlie  satisfactory 
architectural  effect  of  a  building  is  nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the 
mechanical  cleverness  displayed  in  its  construction. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  the  Ilypostyle  Hall,  and  next  to  it 
practically  is  the  Parthenon,  which  being  the  only  wooden-roofed 
building  in  the  list,  its  ratio  of  support  in  jiroportion  to  the  work 
required  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  Teinide  at  Karnac.  Spires 
only  wants  better  details  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  edifices  in  Europe, 
and  Bourges,  Paris,  Chartres,  and  Salisbury  are  among  the  most  sat- 
isfactory Gothic  cathedrals  we  possess.  St.  Ouen,  notwithstanding  all 
its  beauty  of  detail  and  design,  fails  in  this  one  point,  and  is  certainly 
deficient  in  solidity.  Cologne  and  Milan  would  both  be  very  much 
improved  by  greater  massiveness:  at  York  the  lightness  of  the  sup- 
ports is  carried  so  far  that  it  never  can  be  completed  with  the  vaulted 
roof  originally  designed,  for  the  nave  at  least;  and  the  Temple  of 
Peace  is  so  clever  a  i)iece  of  engineering,  that  it  must  always  have 
been  a  failure  as  an  architectural  design. 


1  The  numbers  in  the  table  must  be  I  4.  0.  and  7.  •vvliicb  are  borroived  from 
taken  only  as  approximative,  except  2,  |  Gwilt's  "Public  Buildings  of  London." 
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Tlie  four  great  Renaissance  cathedrals,  at  Rome,  Florence,  London, 
and  Paris,  enumerated  in  this  list,  have  quite  sufficient  strength  for 
architectural  effect,  but  the  value  of  this  is  lost  from  concealed 
construction,  and  because  the  supports  are  generally  groujjed  into  a 
few  great  masses,  the  dimensions  of  which  cannot  be  estimated  by  the 
eye.  A  Gothic  architect  would  have  divided  these  masses  into  twice 
or  three  times  the  number  of  piers  used  in  these  churches,  and  by 
employing  ornament  designed  to  display  and  accentuate  the  con- 
struction, would  have  rendered  these  buildings  far  more  satisfactory 
than  they  are. 

In  this  respect  the  great  art  of  the  architect  consists  in  obtaining 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  unencumliered  space  internally,  con- 
sistent in  the  first  place  with  the  requisite  amount  of  jiermanent 
mechanical  stability,  and  next  with  such  an  appearance  of  sujierfluity 
of  strength  as  shall  satisfy  tlie  mind  that  the  building  is  perfectly 
secure  and  calculated  to  last  for  ages. 

IX.  —  Forms. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  as  to  the 
forms  best  adapted  to  architectural  purposes,  as  the  value  of  a  form 
in  architecture  depends  wholly  on  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed 
and  the  use  to  which  it  is  ajiplied.  There  is  in  consequence  no  pre- 
scribed form,  however  ugly  it  may  appear  at  present,  that  may  not 
one  day  be  found  to  be  the  very  best  for  a  given  purpose  ;  and,  in  like 
manner  none  of  those  most  admired  which  may  not  become  absolutely 
offensive  when  used  in  a  manner  for  which  they  are  unsuited.  In 
itself  no  simple  form  seems  to  have  any  inherent  value  of  its  own, 
and  it  is  only  by  combination  of  one  with  another  that  they  become 
effective.  If,  for  instance,  we  take  a  series  of  twenty  or  thirty  figures, 
placing  a  cube  at  one  end  as  the  most  solid  of  angular  and  a  sphere 
at  the  other  as  the  most  perfect  of  round  shajies,  it  would  be  easy  to 
cut  off  the  angles  of  the  cube  in  sucessive  gradations  till  it  became  a 
polygon  of  so  many  sides  as  to  be  nearly  curvilinear.  On  the  other 
hand  by  modifying  the  sphere  through  all  the  gradations  of  conic 
sections,  it  might  meet  tlie  other  series  in  the  centre  without  there 
being  any  abrupt  distinction  between  them.  Such  a  series  might  be 
com])ared  to  the  notes  of  a  piano.  "We  cannot  say  that  any  one  of  the 
bass  or  trel)le  notes  is  in  itself  more  beautiful  than  the  others.  It  is  only 
by  a  comliination  of  several  notes  that  harmony  is  produced,  and  gentle 
or  brilliant  melodies  by  their  fading  into  one  another,  or  by  strongly 
marked  contrasts.  So  it  is  with  forms  :  the  square  and  angular  are 
exjiressive  of  strength  and  power;  curves  of  softness  and  elegance; 
and  beauty  is  produced  by  effective  combination  of  the  right-lined  with 
the  curvilinear.     It  is  always  thus  in  nature.     Rocks  and  all  the  harder 
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substances  are  rough  and  angular,  and  marked  by  strong  contrasts  and 
deep  lines.  Among  trees,  the  oak  is  rugged,  and  its  branches  are 
at  right  angles  to  its  stem,  or  to  one  another.  The  lines  of  the  willow 
are  rounded  and  flowing.  The  forms  of  children  and  women  are  round 
and  full,  and  free  from  violent  contrasts;  those  of  men  are  abrupt, 
hard  and  angular  in  proportion  to  the  vigor  and  strength  of  their 
frame. 

In  consequence  of  tliese  properties,  as  a  general  rule  the  square  or 
angular  parts  ought  always  to  be  placed  lielow,  where  strength  is 
wanted,  and  the  rounded  above.  If,  for  instance,  a  tower  is  to  be  built 
the  lower  story  should  not  only  be  square,  but  should  be  marked  Ijy 
buttresses  or  other  strong  lines,  and  the  masonrj^  rusticated,  so  as  to 
convey  even  a  greater  appearance  of  strength.  Above  this,  if  the 
square  form  is  still  retained,  it  may  be  with  more  elegance  and  less 
accentuation.  The  form  may  then  change  to  an  octagon,  that  to  a 
polj'gon  of  sixteen  sides,  and  then  be  surmounted  by  a  circular  form 
of  any  sort.  These  conditions  are  not  absolute,  but  the  reverse 
arrangement  would  be  manifestly  absurd.  A  tower  with  a  circular 
base  and  a  square  ujiper  story  is  wliat  almost  no  art  could  render 
tolerable,  while  the  other  pleases  by  its  innate  fitness  without  any 
extraordinary  effort  of  design. 

On  tlie  other  liand,  round  pillars  are  more  pleasing  as  supports 
for  a  square  architrave,  not  so  much  from  any  inherent  fitness  for 
the  purpose  as  from  the  effect  of  contrast,  and  Hat  friezes  are  preferable 
to  curved  ones  of  the  late  Roman  styles  from  the  same  cause.  The 
angular  mouldings  introduced  among  the  circular  shafts  of  a  Gothic 
coupled  ]ullar,  add  immensely  to  the  brilliancy  of  effect.  Where 
everything  is  square  and  rugged,  as  in  a  Druidical  trilithon,  tjie  effect 
may  be  sublime,  but  it  cannot  be  elegant ;  where  everything  is  rounded, 
as  in  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates,  the  perfection  of  elegance 
may  be  attained,  but  never  sublimity.  Perfection,  as  usual,  lies 
between  these  extremes. 

X.  —  Peoportiox  . 

The  properties  above  enumerated  may  be  characterized  as  the 
mechanical  principles  of  design.  Size,  stability,  construction,  material, 
and  many  such,  are  elements  at  the  command  of  the  engineer  or 
mason,  as  well  as  of  the  architect,  and  a  building  remarkable  for 
these  properties  only,  cannot  be  said  to  rise  above  the  lowest  grade 
of  architectural  excellence.  They  are  invaluable  adjuncts  in  the 
liands  of  the  true  artist,  but  ought  never  to  be  the  principal  elements 
of  design. 

After  these  the  two  most  important  resources  at  the  command  of 
the  architect  are  Proportion  and  Ornament;  the  formei'  enabling  liim 
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to  construct  ornamentally,  the  latter  to  ornament  his  construction  ;  both 
require  knowledge  and  thought,  andean  only  be  properly  applied  by  one 
thoroughly  imbued  with  tjie  true  principles  of  architectural  design. 

As  proportion,  to  be  good,  must  be  modified  by  every  varying 
exigence  of  a  design,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
general  rules  -whicli  shall  hold  good  in  all  cases:  but  a  few  of  its 
principles  are  obvious  enough,  and  can  be  defined  so  as  to  enal)le  us  to 
judge  how  far  they  have  been  successfully  carried  out  in  the  various 
buildings  enumerated  in  the  following  pages. 

To  take  first  the  simplest  form  of  the  proposition,  let  us  suppose  a 
room  built,  which  shall  be  an  exact  cube — of  say  20  feet  each  way  — 
such  a  pro])oi'tion  must  be  bad  and  inartistic;  and  besides,  the  height 
is  too  great  for  the  other  dimensions,  apparently  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  far  enough  away  to  embrace  the  wliole  wall  at  one  ^iew, 
or  to  see  the  springing  of  the  roof,  without  throwing  the  head  back 
and  looking  npwards.  If  the  height  were  exaggerated  to  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  the  disproportion  would  be  so  striking,  that  no  art  could 
render  it  agreeable.  As  a  general  rule,  a  room  square  in  plan  is  never 
pleasing.  It  is  always  better  that  one  side  should  be  longer  than  the 
other,  so  as  to  give  a  little  variety  to  the  design.  Once  and  a  half  the 
■width  has  often  been  recommended,  and  with  every  increase  of  length 
an  increase  of  height  is  not  only  allowable,  but  indispensable.  Some 
such  rule  as  the  following  seems  to  meet  most  cases  :  "  Tlie  height  of  a 
room  ought  to  be  equal  to  half  its  width,  plus  the  square  root  of  its 
length."  Thus  a  room  20  feet  square  ought  to  be  between  14  and  15 
feet  high  ;  if  its  length  be  increased  to  40  feet,  its  height  must  be  at 
least  16^;  if  100  certainly  not  less  than  20.  If  we  jjroceed  furtlicr, 
and  make  the  height  actually  exceed  the  width,  the  effect  is  that  of 
making  it  look  narrow.  As  a  general  rule,  and  especially  in  all 
extreme  cases,  by  adding  to  one  dimension,  we  take  away  in  appear-  • 
ance  from  the  others.  Thus  if  wc  take  a  room  20  feet  wide  and  30 
or  40  feet  in  height,  we  make  it  narrow  ;  if  40  wide  and  20  high,  we 
make  a  low  room.  By  increasing  the  length  we  diminish  the  other 
two  dimensions. 

This,  however,  is  merely  speaking  of  plain  rooms  with  plain  walls, 
and  an  architect  may  be  forced  to  construct  rooms  of  all  sorts  of 
unpleasing  dimensions,  but  it  is  here  that  his  art  conies  to  liis  aid, 
and  he  must  be  very  little  of  an  artist  if  ho  cannot  conceal,  even 
when  unable  entirely  to  counteract,  the  defects  of  liis  dimensions.  A 
room,  for  instance,  that  is  a  perfect  cube  of  20  feet  may  be  made  to 
look  as  low  as  one  onl}-  15  feet  high,  by  using  a  strongly  marked 
horizontal  decoration,  by  breaking  the  wall  into  different  heiglits,  by 
marking  strongly  the  horizontal  proj)ortions,  and  obliterating  as  far 
as  possible  all  vei'tical  lines.  The  reverse  process  will  make  a  room 
only  10  feet  high  look  as  lofty  as  one  of  15. 
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Even  the  same  wall-paper  (if  of  stroiinly  marked  lines)  if  pasted 
on  the  sides  of  two  rooms  exaetly  similar  in  dimensions,  bnt  witli  the 
lines  vertical  in  the  one  case,  in  the  other  horizontal,  will  alter  the 
apparent  dimensions  of  thena  by  several  feet.  If  a  room  is  too  liiuli, 
it  is  easy  to  correct  this  by  carrying  a  bold  cornice  to  the  height 
required,  and  stopping  there  the  vertical  lines  of  the  wall,  and  above 
this  coving  the  roof,  or  using  some  device  which  shall  mark  a  distinc- 
tion from  the  walls,  and  the  defect  may  become  a  beauty.  In  like 
manner,  if  a  room  is  too  long  for  its  otjier  dimensions,  this  is  easily 
remedied  either  by  breaks  in  the  walls  where  these  can  be  obtained, 
or  by  screens  of  columns  across  its  width,  or  by  only  breaking  the 
height  of  the  roof.  Anything  which  will  divide  the  length  into 
compartments  will  effect  this.  The  width,  if  in  excess,  is  easily 
i-emedied  by  dividing  it,  as  the  Gothic  architects  did,  into  aisles. 
Thus  a  room  50  feet  wide  and  30  high,  may  easily  be  restored  to 
proportion  by  cutting  off  10  or  12  feet  on  each  side,  and  lowering 
the  roofs  of  the  side  comjiartments,  to  say  20  feet.  If  great  stability 
is  not  required,  this  can  be  done  without  encumbering  the  floor  with 
many  iwints  of  support.  The  greater  the  number  used  the  more  easily 
the  effect  is  obtained,  but  it  can  be  done  almost  without  them. 

Externally  it  is  easier  to  remedy  defects  of  proportion  than  it  is 
internally.  It  is  easier  than  on  the  inside  to  increase  the  apparent 
height  by  strongly  marked  vertical  lines,  or  to  bring  it  down  by  the 
employment  of  a  horizontal  decoration.  Turning,  for  instance,  to  the 
diagram  No.  2  (page  13) :  if  the  two  divisions  c  and  d  wei-e  on  o])po- 
site  sides  of  a  street,  and  not  in  immediate  juxtaposition,  it  woulil  lie 
difhcult  to  make  any  one  believe  that  c  was  not  taller  than  d,  and  that 
the  windows  in  the  latter  were  not  farther  .npart  and  more  squat  than 
those  in  the  first  division  ;  and  the  effect  might  easily  be  increased. 

If  the  length  of  a  building  is  too  great,  this  is  easily  remedied  by 
projections,  or  by  breaking  up  the  length  into  square  divisions.  Thus, 
A  A  is  a  long  building,  but  b  b  is  a  square  one,  or  practically  (owing  to 
the  perspective)  less  than  a  square  in  length,  in 
any  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
vision;  or,  in  other  words,  to  a  spectator  at  a' 
the  Ijuildiug  would  look  as  if  shorter  in  the 
direction  of  b  b  than  in  that  of  a  a,  owing  to 
the  largeness  and  importance  of  the  part 
nearest  the  eye.  If  100  feet  in  length  by 
50  feet  high  is  a  pleasing  dimension  for  a 
certain  design,  and  it  is  required  that  the 
building  should  be  500  feet  long,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  break  it  into  five  parts,  and  throw 
three  back  and  two  forward,  or  the  contrary,  and  the  proportion 
becomes  as  before. 
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The  Egyptians  linTill_y  studied  the  science  of  proportion  at  all ; 
they  gained  their  effects  Ijy  simpler  and  more  obvious  means.  The 
Greeks  were  masters  in  this  as  in  everything  else,  but  they  used  the 
resoui'ces  of  the  art  with  extreme  sobrietj'  —  externally  at  least  — 
dreading  to  disturb  that  simplicity  which  is  so  essential  to  suViliniity 
in  arcliitecture.  But  internally,  where  sublimity  was  not  attainalilo 
with  the  dimensions  they  employed,  they  divided  the  cells  of  their 
temples  into  three  aisles,  and  the  height  into  two,  by  placing  two 
ranges  of  columns  one  above  the  other.  By  these  means  they  were 
enabled  to  use  such  a  number  of  small  parts  as  to  increase  the  appa- 
rent size  most  considerably,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  gi-eater 
apparent  magnitude  to  the  statue,  which  was  the  principal  object  for 
wliich  the  temjile  was  erected. 

The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  troubled  themselves  with  the 
science  of  proportion  in  the  design  of  tlieir  buildings,  though  nothing 
can  well  be  more  exquisite  than  the  harmony  that  exists  between  the 
parts  in  their  orders,  and  generally  in  their  details.  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  however,  we  find,  from  first  to  last,  the  most  earnest 
attention  paid  to  it,  and  lialf  the  beauty  of  the  buildings  of  that  age 
is  owing  to  the  successful  results  to  which  the  areliitects  carried  tlieir 
experiments  in  balancing  the  parts  of  their  structures  the  one  against 
the  other,  so  as  to  produce  that  harmony  we  so  much  admire  in 
them. 

The  first  great  invention  of  the  Gothic  architects  (though  of  Greek 
origin)  was  th.at  of  dividing  the  breadth  of  the  building  internally  into 
three  aisles,  .and  making  the  central  one  higher  and 
wider  than  those  on  each  side.  By  this  means  height 
and  length  were  obtained  at  the  expense  of  width:  this 
latter,  however,  is  never  a  valuable  property  artistically, 
though  it  may  be  indispensable  for  the  utilitarian  exi- 
gencies of  the  building.  They  next  sought  to  increase 
still  further  the  height  of  the  central  aisle  by  dividing 
its  sides  into  three  equal  portions  which  by  contrast 
added  xevy  much  to  the  effect ;  but  the  monotony  of 
this  arrangement  was  soon  ai)parent :  besides,  it  was 
perceived  that  the  side  aisles  were  so  low  as  not  to  come 
into  direct  comparison  with  the  central  nave.  To 
remedy  this  they  gradually  increased  its  dimensions, 
and  at  last  hit  on  something  very  like  the  following 
proportions.  They  m.ade  the  height  of  the  side  aisle 
half  that  of  the  central  (the  width  being  also  in  the 
same  proportion)  ;  the  remaining  portions  they  di\ided 
into  three,  making  the  triforinm  one-third,  the  clerestory 
two-thirds  of  the  whole.  Thus  the  three  divisions  are 
in  the  proportions  of  1,  2,  and  3,  each  giving  value  to  the  other,  and 
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the  whole  adding  very  considerably  to  all  the  apparent  dimensions  of 
the  interior.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  carried  the  system 
further,  and,  by  increasing  the  number  of  the  pillars  longitudinally 
and  the  number  of  divisions  vertically,  to  have  added  considerably 
to  even  this  ap]5earance  of  size  ;  but  it  would  then  have  been  at  the 
expense  of  simjilicity  and  grandeur:  and  though  the  building  might 
have  looked  larger,  the  beauty  of  the  design  would  have  been 
destroyed. 

One  of  the  most  striking  exemplifications  of  the  perfection  of  the 
Gothic  architects  in  this  dejiartment  of  their  art  is  shown  in  their 
employment  of  towers  and  spires.  As  a  general  rule,  placing  a  tall 
building  in  juxtaposition  with  a  low  one  exaggerates  tlie  height  of 
the  one  and  tlie  lowness  of  the  other ;  and  as  it  was  by  no  means  tlie 
object  of  the  architects  to  sacrifice  their  churches  for  their  towers,  it 
required  all  their  art  to  raise  noble  spires  without  doing  this.  In 
the  best  designs  they  effected  it  by  bold  buttresses  below,  and  the 
moment  the  tower  got  free  of  the  building,  by  changing  it  to  an 
octagon,  and  cutting  it  up  by  pinnacles,  and  lastly  by  changing  its 
form  into  that  of  a  spire,  using  generally  smaller  parts  than  are  found 
in  the  church.  By  these  devices  tliey  prevented  the  s])ire  from  com- 
peting in  any  way  with  the  church.  On  the  contrary,  a  spire  or 
group  of  sjiires  gave  dignity  and  lieight  to  the  wliole  design,  without 
deducting  from  any  of  its  dimensions. 

Tlie  city  of  Paris  contains  an  instructive  exemplification  of  these 
doctrines  —  the  fa9ade  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  (exclusive  of 
the  n]i]ier  story  of  the  towers),  and  the  Arc  de  I'fitoile  being  two 
buildings  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions;  yet  any  one  who  is  not 
aware  of  this  fact  would  certainly  estimate  the  dimensions  of  the 
cathedral  as  at  least  a  third,  if  not  a  half,  in  excess  of  the  other. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  arch  gains  in  sublimity  and  grandeur  what  it 
loses  in  apparent  dimensions  by  the  simplicity  of  its  parts.  Tlie 
fa9ade  of  the  cathedral,  though  far  from  one  of  the  best  in  France,  is 
by  no  means  deficient  in  grandeur ;  and  had  it  been  as  free  from  the 
trammels  of  utilitarianism  as  the  arch,  might  easily  have  been  made 
as  simple  and  as  grand  without  losing  its  a]iparcnt  siz.e.  In  the  other 
case,  by  employing  in  the  arch  the  principles  which  the  Gothic 
architects  elaborated  with  such  pains,  the  apjiarent  dimensions  might 
have  been  increased  without  detracting  from  its  solidity,  and  it 
might  thus  have  been  rendered  one  of  the  sublimest  buildings  in 
the  world. 

The  interior  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  is  an  example  of  tlie  neglect  of 
these  principles.  Its  great  nave  is  divided  into  only  four  bays,  and 
the  proportions  and  ornaments  of  tliese,  borrowed  generally  from 
external  architecture,  are  so  gigantic,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
the  true  dimensions  of  the  church,  except  liy  the  study  of  the  plan ; 
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and  is  it  not  too  much  to  assert,  that  had  a  cathedral  of  tliese 
dimensions  been  built  in  the  true  Gothic  style,  during  the  13th  or 
14th  centmy,  it  would  have  appeared  as  if  from  one-third  to  one-lialf 
lara:er,  and  might  have  been  the  most  sublime,  whereas  St.  Peter's  is 
now  only  tlie  largest  temple  ever  erected. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  to  show  to  what  perfection 
the  science  of  proportion  was  carried  by  the  experimental  processes 
above  described  during  the  existence  of  the  true  styles  of  architecture, 
and  how  satisfactory  the  result  is,  even  upon  those  who  are  not  aware 
of  the  cause;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  miserable  are  the  failures 
that  result  cither  from  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of  its  rules.  Enough, 
it  is  hoped,  has  been  sai<l  to  show  that  not  only  are  the  apparent 
proportions  of  a  building  very  much  under  the  control  of  an  architect 
independent  of  its  lineal  dimensions,  but  also  that  he  has  it  in  liis 
power  so  to  proportion  every  part  as  to  give  value  to  all  those  around 
it,  thus  producing  that  liarmony  which  in  architecture,  as  well  as  in 
music  or  in  painting,  is  the  very  essence  of  a  true  or  satisfactory 
utterance. 

XI.  —  Caeveu   Oei^ajiext. 

Architectural  ornament  is  of  two  kinds,  coiistnictive  and  decorative. 
By  the  former  is  meant  all  those  contrivances,  such  as  capitals,  brackets, 
vaidting  shafts,  and  the  like,  which  serve  to  explain  or  give  expression 
to  the  construction  ;  Viy  the  latter,  sucli  as  mouldings,  frets,  foliage,  etc., 
■which  o-ive  grace  and  life  either  to  the  actual  constructive  forms,  or  to 
the  constructive  decoration. 

In  mere  building  or  engineering,  the  construction  being  all  in  all, 
it  is  left  to  tell  its  own  tale  in  its  own  prosaic  nakedness  ;  but  in  true 
architecture  construction  is  always  subordinate,  and  as  arcliitectural 
buildino-s  ought  always  to  possess  an  excess  of  strength  it  need  not 
show  itself  unless  desired ;  but  even  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  it 
always  is  expedient  to  express  it.  The  vault,  for  instance,  of  a 
Gothic  cathedral  might  just  as  easily  spring  from  a  bracket  or  a 
corbel  as  from  a  shaft,  and  in  early  experiments  this  was  often  tried ; 
but  the  effect  was  unsatisfactory,  and  a  vaulting  shaft  was  carried 
down  first  to  the  capital  of  the  pillar,  and  afterwards  to  the  floor : 
by  this  means  the  eye  was  satisfied,  the  thin  reed-like  shafts  being 
sufficient  to  explain  that  the  vault  rested  on  the  solid  ground,  and 
an  apparent  propriety  and  stability  were  given  to  the  whole.  These 
shafts  not  lieing  necessary  constructively,  the  artist  coidd  make  them 
of  any  form  or  size  he  thought  most  proper,  and  consequently,  instead 
of  one  he  generally  used  three  small  shafts  tied  together  at  various 
intervals.  Afterwards  merely  a  group  of  graceful  mouldings  was 
employed,  which    satisfied    not    onlv   the    exigencies  of   ornamental 
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construction,  but  hocaine  a  real  and  essential  decorative  feature  of  the 
building. 

In  like  manner  it  was  good  avcliitecturc  to  use  flying  buttresses, 
even  where  they  were  not  essential  to  stability.  They  exjilained  ex- 
ternally that  the  building  was  vaulted,  and  tliat  its  tlirusts  were 
abutted  and  stability  secured.  The  mistake  in  their  eniploynient  was 
where  they  became  so  essential  to  security,  that  the  constructive 
necessities  controlled  tlie  artistic  propriety  of  the  design,  and  the 
architect  found  himself  compelled  to  employ  either  a  greater  number, 
or  buttresses  of  greater  strength  than  he  would  have  desired  had  he 
been  able  to  dispense  with  them. 

The  architecture  of  the  Greeks  was  so  simple,  that  they  required 
few  artifices  to  explain  their  construction  ;  but  in  their  triglyphs, 
their  mutules,  the  form  of  their  cornices  and  other  devices,  they  took 
pains  to  explain,  not  only  that  these  jiarts  had  originally  l)een  of  wood 
but  that  the  temple  still  retained  its  wooden  roof.  Had  thty  ever 
adopted  a  vault,  they  would  have  emjiloyed  a  totally  different  system 
of  decoration.  Having  no  constructive  use  whatever,  these  parts  were 
wholly  under  the  control  of  the  architects,  and  tliey  couse(juently 
became  the  beautiful  things  we  now  so  much  admire. 

With  their  more  complicated  style  the  Romans  introduced  many- 
new  modes  of  constructive  decoration.  They  were  the  first  to  em- 
ploy vaulting  shafts.  In  all  the  great  halls  of  their  Baths,  or  of  their 
vaulted  Basilicas,  they  applied  a  Corinthian  pillar  as  a  vaulting  shaft 
to  the  front  of  the  pier  from  w-hich  the  arcli  appears  to  sjsring,  though 
the  latter  really  supported  the  vault.  All  the  jiillars  have  now  been 
removed,  but  without  at  all  interfering  with  the  staljility  of  the 
vatdts  ;  they  were  mere  decor.ative  features  to  explain  the  construction, 
but  indispensable  for  tluit  jiurpose.  The  Romans  also  suggested 
most  of  the  other  decorative  inventions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  their 
architecture  never  reached  beyond  the  stage  of  transition.  It  was 
left  for  the  Gothic  architects  freely  to  elaborate  this  mode  of  archi- 
tectural effect,  and  they  carried  it  to  an  extent  never  dreamt  of  before; 
but  it  is  to  this  that  their  buildings  owe  at  least  half  the  beauty  they 
possess. 

The  same  system  of  course  applies  to  dwelling-houses,  and  to  the 
meanest  objects  of  architectural  art.  The  string-course  that  marks 
externally  the  floor-line  of  the  different  stories  is  as  legitimate  and 
indispensable  an  ornament  as  a  vaulting  shaft,  and  it  would  also  be 
well  that  the  wind<iws  should  be  grouped  so  as  to  indicate  the  size  of 
the  rooms,  and  at  least  a  plain  space  left  wliere  a  partition  wall  abuts, 
or  better  still  a  pilaster  or  buttress,  or  line  of  some  sort,  ought  to  mark 
externally  that  feature  of  internal  construction. 

The  cornice  is  as  indis]iensable  a  teruunation  of  the  wall  as  the 
capital  is  of  a  iiillar ;  and  suggests  not  only  an  appropriate  support  for 
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the  roof,  but  eaves  to  throw  tlic  rain  oiif  the  wall.  The  same  is  true 
with  regard  to  pediments  or  caps  over  windows :  they  suggest  a 
means  of  {''"otecting  an  opening  from  tlio  wet ;  and  ])orclies  over 
doorways  are  equally  obvious  contrivances.  Everything,  in  .short, 
which  is  actually  constructive,  or  which  suggests  wliat  was  or  may  be 
a  constructive  expedient,  is  a  legitimate  object  of  decoration,  and 
affords  the  architect  unlimited  scope  for  the  display  of  taste  and  skill, 
without  going  out  of  his  way  to  seek  it. 

The  difficulty  in  applying  ornaments  borro^\ed  from  other  styles 
is,  that  although  they  all  suggest  construction,  it  is  not  tlie  construc- 
tion of  the  buildings  to  which  tliey  are  a]i]ilie<l.  To  use  Pugiii's 
clever  antitheses,  "  they  are  constructed  ornament,  not  ornann>nted 
construction,"  and  as  such  can  never  satisfy  the  mind.  However 
beautiful  in  themselves,  they  are  out  of  place,  there  is  no  real  or  a])- 
parent  use  for  their  being  there  ;  and,  in  an  art  so  essentially  founiled. 
on  utilitarian  jirineiples  and  common  sense  as  architecture  is,  any 
offence  against  constructive  propriety  is  utterly  intolerable. 

The  other  class,  or  decorative  ornaments,  are  forms  invented  for 
the  purpose,  either  mere  lithic  forins,  or  copied  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  ajipliod  so  as  to  give  elegance  or  brilliancy  to  the  con- 
structive decoration  just  described. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  of  these  are  mere  mouldings,  known  to 
architects  as  Scotias,  C.ivettos,  Ogees,  Toruses,  Rolls,  etc.  —  curves 
wliich,  used  in  various  proportions,  cither  horizontally  or  vertically, 
produce,  when  artistically  combined,  the  most  jileasing  effect. 

In  conjunction  with  these,  it  is  usual  to  employ  a  purely  conven- 
tional class  of  ornament,  such  as  frets,  scrolls,  or  those  known  as  the 
bead  and  reel,  or  egg  and  dart  mouldings ;  or  in  Gothic  architecture 
the  billet  or  dog-tooth  or  all  the  thousand  and  one  forms  that  were 
invented  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  certain  styles  of  art,  vegetable  forms  are  employed  even  more 
frequently  than  those  last  described.  Among  these,  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  ever  invented  was  that  known  as  the  honey- 
suckle ornament,  which  the  Greeks  borrowed  from  the  Assyrians,  but 
made  so  peculiarly  their  own.  It  has  all  the  conventional  character 
of  a  purely  lithic,  with  all  the  grace  of  a  vegetable  form  ;  and,  as  used 
with  the  Ionic  order,  is  more  nearly  perfect  th.an  any  other  known. 

The  l?omans  made  a  step  further  towards  a  more  direct  imitation 
of  nature  in  their  employment  of  the  acanthus  leaf.  As  applied  to  a 
capital,  or  where  the  constructive  form  of  the  bell  beneath  it  is  still 
distinctly  seen,  it  is  not  only  unobjectionable,  but  productive  of  the 
most  pleasing  effect.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  of  its  class 
has  yet  been  invented  so  entirely  satisfactory  as  the  Roman  Corintlii.m 
order,  as  found,  for  instance,  in  the  so-called  Temple  of  Jupiter 
VOL.  I.  — 3 
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Stator  nt  Rome.     The  proportions  of  the  order  have  never  yet  been 
excelled,  and  there  is  just  that  balance  between  imitation  of  nature 

and  conventionality  which  is  indispen- 
sable. It  is  not  so  pure  or  perfect  as  a 
Grecian  order,  but  as  an  exam])le  of 
rich  decoration  ajiplied  to  an  architec- 
tural order  it  is  unsurpassed. 

With  their  disregard  of  precedent 
and  untrammelled  w'ildness  of  imagina- 
tion, the  Gothic  architects  tried  every 
form  of  vegetable  ornament,  from  the 
jnirest  conventionalism,  w'here  the  vege- 
table form  can  liardly  be  recognized,  to 
the  most  literal  imitation  of  nature. 

While  confining  hiiuself  to  purely 
lithic  forms,  an  architect  can  nevei-  sin 
against  good  taste,  though  he  may  miss 
many  beauties  ;  with  the  latter  class  of 
ornament  lie  is  always  in  danger  of 
offence,  and  few  have  ever  employed  it 
without  falling  into  mistakes.  In  the 
first  ]ilace,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
imitate  perfectly  foliage  and  flowers  in 
stone ;  and  secondly,  because  if  the  pliant  forms  of  plants  are  made 
to  support,  or  do  the  work  of,  hard  stone,  the  incongruity  is  imme- 
diately ajij^arent,  and  the  more  perfect  the  imitation,  the  greater  the 
mistake. 

In  tlie  instance  (Woodcut  No.  5),  any  amount  of  literal  imitation 
that  the  sculptor  thought  proper  may  be  indulged  in,  because  in  it  the 
stone  construction  is  so  apparent  everywhere,  that  the  vegetable  form 
is  the  merest  supplement  conceivable  ;  or  in  a  hollow^  moulding  round 

a  doorway,  a  vine  may  be  sculptured 
with  any  degree  of  imitation  that  can 
be  employed ;  for  as  it  has  no  more 
work  to  do  than  the  object  represented 
would  have  in  the  same  situation,  it  is 
a  mere  adjunct,  a  statue  of  a  jilant 
placed  in  a  niche,  as  we  might  use  the 
statue  of  a  man :  but  if,  in  the  wood- 
cut (Xo.  6)  imitations  of  real  leaves 
were  used  to  sujiport  the  upper  moulding,  the  effect  woidd  not  l)e  so 
satisfactory ;  indeed  it  is  questionable  if  in  both  these  last  examples  a 
little  more  conventionality  would  not  be  desirable. 

In  too  many  instances,  even  in  the  best  Gothic  arcliitecture,  the 
construction  is  so  overlaid  by  imitative  vegetable  forms  as  to  be  con- 
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ce.aled,  and  tlie  work  is  apparently  clone  by  leaves  or  twigs,  but  in  the 
earliest  and  purest  style  this  is  almost  never  the  case.  As  a  general 
rule  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  best  lithic  ornaments  are  those  which 
approach  nearest  to  the  grace  and  pliancy  of  plants,  and  that  the  best 
vegetable  forms  are  those  which  most  resemble  the  regularity  and 
symmetry  of  such  as  are  purely  conventional. 

Although  the  Greeks  in  one  or  two  instances  employed  human 
figures  to  support  entablatures  or  beams,  the  good  taste  of  such  an 
arrangement  is  more  than  questionable.  They  borrowed  it,  with 
the  Ionic  order,  from  the  Assyrians,  with  whom  the  employment  of 
caryatides  and  animal  forms  was  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  Egyptians,  who  never  adopted  this  practiee.i 
Even  the  Romans  avoided  this  mistake,  and  the  Gothic  architects  also 
as  a  general  rule  kept  quite  clear  of  it.  Whenever  they  did  employ 
ornamented  figures  for  architectural  purposes,  they  were  cither  mon- 
sters, as  in  gargoyles  or  griffins;  or  sometimes,  in  a  spirit  of  cari- 
cature, they  used  dwarfs  or  deformities  of  various  sorts;  but  their 
seuljiture,  properly  so  called,  was  always  provided  with  a  niche  or 
pedestal,  where  it  might  have  been  jjlaced  after  the  building  was 
complete,  or  from  which  it  might  be  removed  without  interfering 
with  the  architecture. 


XTI.  —  DECOEATn'E  Color. 

Color  is  one  of  the  most  invaluable  elements  placed  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  architect  to  enable  him  to  give  grace  or  finish  to  his 
desiifns.  From  its  nature  it  is  of  course  only  an  accessory,  or  mere 
ornament ;  but  there  is  nothing  that  enables  him  to  express  his  mean- 
ing so  cheaply  and  easily,  and  at  the  same  time  with  such  brilliancy 
and  effect.  For  an  interior  it  is  absolutely  indispensable ;  and  no 
apartment  can  be  said  to  be  complete  till  it  has  received  its  finishing 
touches  from  the  hand  of  the  painter.  Whether  exteriors  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  similarly  treated  admits  of  more  doubt. 

Internally  the  architect  has  complete  command  of  the  situation ; 
he  can  suit  his  design  to  his  colors,  or  his  colors  to  his  design. 
Walls,  roof,  floor,  furniture,  are  all  at  his  disposal,  and  he  can  shut 
out  any  discordant  element  that  would  interfere  with  the  desired 
effect. 

Externally  tliis  is  seldom,  if  ever  the  case.  A  facade  that  looks 
brilliant  and  well  in  noonday  sun  may  be  utterly  out  of  harmony  with 
a  cold  gray  sky,  or  with  the  warm  glow  of  a  setting  sun  full  upon  it ; 


'  The  Isis-headpd  or  Typhonian  oapi-  j  this  rule:  they  are  affixes,  and  never  ap- 
tals  cannot  be  quoted  as  an  exception  to  1  pear  to  be  doing  the  worli  of  the  pillar. 
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and  unless  all  other  liuiklings  and  objects  are  toned  into  accordance 
with  it,  the  effect  can  seldom  be  harmonious. 

There  can  be  now  no  reasonable  doubt  tliat  the  Greeks  painted 
their  temples  both  internally  and  externally,  but  as  a  general  rule 
they  always  placed  them  on  heights  where  they  could  only  be  seen 
relieved  against  the  sky;  and  they  could  depend  on  an  atmosphere  of 
almost  uniform,  unvarying  brightness.  Had  their  temples  been  placed 
in  groves  or  valleys,  they  would  probably  liave  given  up  the  attempt, 
and  certainly  never  would  have  ventured  upon  it  in  such  a  climate 
as  ours. 

Except  in  such  countries  as  Egypt  and  Greece,  it  must  always  be 
a  mistake  to  apply  color  by  merely  painting  the  surface  of  the  build- 
ing externally  ;  but  there  are  other  modes  of  effecting  this  which  are 
perfectly  legitimate.  Colored  ornaments  may  be  inlaid  in  the  stone 
of  the  wall  without  interfering  with  the  construction,  and  so  jilaced  may 
be  made  more  effective  and  brilliant  than  the  same  ornaments  would  be 
if  carved  on  relief.  Again,  string-courses  and  mouldings  of  various 
colored  stones  or  marbles  might  frequently  be  employed  with  better 
effect  than  can  be  obtained  in  some  situations  by  depth  of  cutting  and 
boldness  of  projection.  Such  a  mode  of  decoration  can,  however,  only 
be  partial ;  if  the  whole  building  is  to  be  colored,  it  must  be  done 
constructively,  by  using  different  coloi'ed  materials,  or  the  effect  will 
never  be  satisfactory. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Italians  carried  this  mode  of  decoration  to 
a  considerable  extent ;  but  in  almost  all  instances  it  is  so  evidently 
a  veneer  overlying  the  construction  that  it  fails  to  please  ;  and  a 
decoration  wliieh  internally,  where  construction  is  of  less  importance, 
would  excite  general  admiration,  is  without  meaning  on  the  outside 
of  the  same  wall. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  polychromy  might  be 
carried  out  successfully,  if,  for  instance,  a  building  were  erected,  the 
pillars  of  which  were  of  red  granite  or  porphyry,  the  cornices  or  string- 
courses of  dark  colored  marbles,  and  the  plain  surfaces  of  lighter 
kinds,  or  even  of  stone.  A  design  so  carried  out  would  be  infinitely 
more  effective  than  a  similar  one  executed  in  materials  of  only  one 
color,  and  depending  for  relief  only  on  varying  shadows  of  daylight. 
There  is,  in  fact,  just  the  same  difficulty  in  lighting  monochromatic 
buildings  as  there  is  with  sculpture.  A  colored  painting,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  requires  merely  sufficient  light,  and  with  that  expresses 
its  form  and  meaning  far  more  clearly  and  easily  than  when  only  one 
color  is  employed.  The  task,  however,  is  difficult;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  there  is  hardly  one  single  instance  known  of  a  complete 
polychromatic  design  being  successfully  carried  out  anywhere,  though 
often  attem])ted.  The  other  mode  of  merely  inlaying  the  ornaments 
in  color  instead  of  relieving  them  by  carving  as  seldom  fails. 
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Notwithstanding  this,  an  architect  slioiild  never  neglect  to  select 
the  color  of  his  materials  with  reference  to  the  situation  in  which  his 
building  is  to  stand.  A  red  brick  building  may  look  remarkably  well 
if  nestling  among  green  trees,  while  the  same  building  would  be 
hideous  if  situated  on  a  sandy  plain,  and  relieved  only  by  the  warm 
glow  of  a  setting  sun.  A  building  of  white  stone  or  white  In-ick  is 
as  inappropriate  among  the  trees,  and  may  look  bright  and  cheerful 
in  the  other  situation. 

In  towns  colors  might  be  used  of  very  great  brilliancy,  and  if 
done  constructively,  there  could  be  no  gi-eater  im])rovement  to  our 
architecture ;  but  its  application  is  so  difficult  that  no  satisfactory 
result  has  yet  been  attained,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  will 
be  ever  successfully  accomplished. 

With  regard  to  interiors  there  can  be  no  douTit.  AH  architects  in 
all  countries  of  the  world  resorted  to  tliis  expedient  to  harmonize  and 
give  brilliancy  to  their  compositions,  and  have  depended  on  it  for 
their  most  important  effects. 

The  Gothic  architects  carried  this  a  step  further  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  painted  glass,  which  was  a  mode  of  coloring  more  brilliant 
than  had  been  ever  before  attempted.  This  went  beyond  all  previous 
efforts,  inasmuch  as  it  colored  not  only  the  objects  themselves,  but 
also  the  light  in  which  they  were  seen.  So  enamored  were  they  of 
its  beauties,  that  they  sacrificed  much  of  the  constructive  propriety 
of  their  buildings  to  admit  of  its  disjilay,  and  paid  more  attention 
to  it  than  to  any  other  jiart  of  their  designs.  Perhaps  they  carried 
this  predilection  a  little  beyond  the  limits  of  good  taste ;  but  color 
is  in  itself  so  exquisite  a  thing,  and  so  admirable  a  vehicle  for  the 
expression  of  architectural  as  well  as  of  {esthetic  beauty,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  fault  even  with  the  abuse  of  what  is  in  its  essence 
so  legitimate  and  so  beautiful. 


XIII. SctTLPTURE    AND    PAryTTXG. 

Carved  ornament  and  decorative  color  come  within  the  especial 
province  of  the  architect.  In  some  styles,  such  as  the  Saracenic,  and  in 
many  Imildings,  they  form  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  the  decoration. 
But,  as  mentioned  above,  one  of  the  great  merits  of  architecture  as  an 
art  is  that  it  affords  room  for  the  display  of  the  works  of  the  sculjjtor 
and  the  painter,  not  only  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  its 
own  decorative  construction,  but  so  as  to  add  meaning  and  value  to 
the  whole.  No  Greek  temple  and  no  Gothic  cathedral  can  indeed  be 
said  to  be  perfect  or  complete  without  these  adjuncts ;  and  one  of  the 
])rincipal  objects  of  the  architects  in  Greece  or  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 
to  design  places  and  devise  means  by  which  these  could  be  displayed 
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to  advantnge,  without  interfennc;  either  with  the  construction  or  con- 
structive decoration.  This  was  perhaps  etTected  more  successfully  in 
the  Parthenon  than  in  any  other  building  we  are  acquainted  with. 
The  pediments  at  either  end  were  noble  frames  for  the  exhibition  of 
sculpture,  and  the  metopes  were  equally  ap))ropriate  for  the  pui-pose ; 
while  the  i)laiu  walls  of  the  cella  were  admirably  adajited  for  paintings 
below  and  for  a  sculptured  frieze  above. 

The  deeply  recessed  portals  of  our  Gothic  cathedrals,  their  galleries, 
their  niches  and  pinnacles,  were  equally  appropriate  for  the  exuberant 
display  of  this  class  of  sculpture  in  a  less  refined  or  fastidious  age ; 
while  the  mullion-framed  windows  were  admirably  adapted  for  the 
exhibition  of  a  mode  of  colored  decoration,  somewhat  barl)arous,  it 
must  be  confessed,  but  wonderfully  l)rilliant. 

The  system  was  carried  further  in  India  than  in  any  other  country 
exce|>t  jierhaps  Egyi)t.  Probably  no  Hindu  teuii)le  was  ever  erected 
without  being  at  least  inten(le<l  to  be  adorned  with  Phonetic  sculpture, 
and  many  of  them  are  covered  with  it  from  the  plinth  to  the  eaves,  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  Mahomedan  buildings  that  stand  side  by 
side  with  them,  and  which  are  wholly  devoid  of  any  attempt  at  this 
kind  of  decoration.  The  taste  of  these  Hindu  sculptures  may  be 
questionable,  but  such  .as  they  are  they  are  so  used  as  never  to  inter- 
fere with  the  architectural  effect  of  the  building  on  which  they 
are  employed,  but  always  so  as  to  aid  the  design  irrespective  of  the 
story  they  have  to  tell.  There  is  probably  no  instance  in  which 
their  removal  or  their  absence  would  not  be  felt  as  an  injury  from  an 
architectural  jxiint  of  view. 

It  is  ditficult  now  to  ascertain  whether  Phonetic  painting  was  used 
to  the  same  extent  as  sculpture  in  ancient  times.  From  its  nature  it  is 
infinitely  more  perishable,  and  a  bucket  of  whitewash  will  in  half  an 
hour  obliterate  the  work  of  years,  and,  strange  to  say,  there  are  ages, 
both  in  the  East  and  the  West,  where  men's  minds  are  so  attuned  that 
they  consider  whitewash  a  more  fitting  decoration  than  colored 
paintings  of  the  most  elaborate  and  artistic  cliaracter.  While  this  is 
80  we  need  hardly  wonder  that  our  means  of  forming  a  distinct  opinion 
on  this  subject  are  somewhat  limited. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  still  one  of  the  s])ecial  privileges 
of  architecture  that  she  is  able  to  attract  to  herself  these  Phonetic 
arts,  and  one  of  the  greatest  merits  a  building  can  possess  is  its 
affording  appropriate  places  for  their  display  without  interfeiing  in 
any  way  with  the  special  de])artment  of  the  architect.  But  it  is 
always  necessary  to  distinguish  carefully  between  what  belongs  to  the 
province  of  each  art  separately.  The  work  of  the  architect  ought  to 
be  comjjlete  and  perfect  without  either  sculi^ture  or  painting,  and 
must  be  judged  as  if  they  were  absent;  but  he  will  not  have  been 
entirely  successful  unless  he  has  provided  the  means  by  which  the 
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value  of  his  design  may  be  doublcil  hy  tlieir  introduction.  It  is  only 
by  the  combination  of  the  Plionetic  utterance  with  the  Technic  and 
^Esthetic  elements  that  a  perfect  work  of  art  has  been  ]iroduced,  and 
that  architecture  can  be  said  to  have  reached  the  highest  point  of 
jjerfeetiou  to  which  it  can  asjjire. 


XIV.  —  Uniformity. 

Considerable  confusion  has  been  introduced  into  the  reasoning  on 
the  subject  of  architectural  Uniformity  from  the  assumption  tiiat  the 
two  great  schools  of  art  —  the  classical  and  the  mediieval  —  adopted 
contrary  conclusions  regarding  it,  Formality  being  supposed  to  be  the 
characteristic  of  the  former,  Irregularity  of  the  latter.  The  Greeks,  of 
course,  when  building  a  temple  or  monument,  which  was  only  one  room 
or  one  object,  made  it  exactly  symmetrica!  in  all  its  parts  ;  but  so  did 
the  Gothic  architects  when  building  a  church  or  cha]iel  or  hall,  or  any 
single  object :  in  ninety-nine  instances  out  of  a  hundred,  a  line  drawn 
down  the  centre  divides  it  into  two  equal  and  symmetrical  halves  ;  and 
when  an  exception  to  this  occurs,  there  is  some  obvious  motive  for  it. 

But  where  several  buildings  of  different  classes  were  to  be  grouped, 
or  even  two  temples  placed  near  one  another,  the  Greeks  took  the 
utmost  care  to  prevent  their  appearing  ])arts  of  one  design,  or  one 
whole ;  and  when,  a  sin  the  instance  of  the  Erechtheium,i  three  tem- 
ples are  placed  together,  no  Gothic  architect  ever  took  such  jiains  to 
secure  for  each  its  separate  individuality  as  the  Grecian  architect 
did.  Wliat  has  given  rise  to  the  error  is,  that  all  the  smaller  objects 
of  Grecian  art  have  perished,  leaving  us  only  the  great  monuments 
without  their  adjuncts. 

If  we  can  conceive  the  task  assigned  to  a  Grecian  architect  of 
erecting  a  building  like  one  of  our  collegiate  institutions,  he  would 
without  doubt  have  distinguished  the  chapel  from  the  refectory,  and 
that  from  t!ie  library,  and  he  would  have  made  them  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent design  from  the  principal's  lodge,  or  the  chambers  of  the  fel- 
lows and  students ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  while  carefully 
distinguishing  each  part  from  the  other,  he  would  have  arranged  them 
witli  some  regard  to  symmetry,  placing  the  chapel  in  the  centre,  the 
library  and  refectory  as  pendants  to  one  another,  though  dissimilai-, 
and  the  residences  so  as  to  connect  and  fill  up  the  whole  design.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  no  great  amount  of  dignity  can  be  obtained 
without  a  certain  degree  of  regularity;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  artistically  it  is  better  that  mere  utilitarian  convenience  should 
give  way  to  the  exigencies  of  architectural  design  than  that  the  latter 


'  See  woodcuts  further  on. 
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should  be  constrained  to  yield  to  the  more  prosaic  requirements  of  the 
building.  The  chance-medley  manner  in  which  many  such  buildings 
were  groujsed  together  in  the  Middle  Ages  tells  the  story  as  clearly, 
and  may  be  productive  of  great  picturesqueness  of  effect,  but  not  of 
the  same  nobility  as  might  have  been  obtained  by  more  regularity. 
The  highest  class  of  design  will  never  be  reached  by  these  means. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  tliat  the 
cause  of  this  is  that  no  number  of  separate  units  will  suffice  to  make 
one  whole.  A  number  of  pebbles  will  not  make  a  great  stone,  nor  a 
numl)cr  of  rose-bushes  an  oak ;  nor  will  any  munber  of  dwarfs  make 
up  a  giant.  To  obtain  a  great  wliole  there  must  be  unity,  to  wliicli 
all  tlie  parts  must  contribute,  or  they  will  remain  separate  j)articles. 
The  effect  of  unity  is  materially  heightened  when  to  it  is  added  uni- 
formity ;  the  mind  then  instantly  and  easily  grasjas  the  whole,  knows 
it  to  be  one,  ami  recognizes  the  ruling  idea  that  governed  and  moulded 
the  whole  together.  It  seems  only  to  be  by  the  introduction  of  uni- 
formity that  sufficient  simplicity  for  greatness  can  be  obtained,  and 
the  evidence  of  design  made  so  manifest  that  the  mind  is  satisfied  that 
the  building  is  no  mere  accumulation  of  separate  objects,  but  the  pro- 
duction of  a  master-mind. 

In  a  palace  irregularity  seems  unpardonable.  The  architect  has 
there  practically  unlimited  command  of  funds,  and  of  his  arrangements, 
and  lie  can  easily  design  his  suites  of  rooms  so  as  to  produce  any 
amount  of  uniformity  he  may  require :  the  different  heights  of  the 
different  stories,  and  the  amount  of  ornament  on  them,  witli  the 
eni])loyment  of  wings  for  offices,  is  sufficient  to  mark  the  various  pur- 
poses of  the  various  parts ;  but  where  the  system  is  carried  so  fai-  in 
great  public  buildings,  that  great  halls,  libraries,  committee-rooms,  and 
subordinate  residences  are  all  squeezed  into  one  perfectly  uniform  de- 
sign, the  building  loses  all  meaning,  and  fails  from  the  opposite  error. 
The  rule  seems  to  be,  that  every  building,  or  every  part  of  one, 
ought  most  distinctly  and  clearly  to  express  not  only  its  constructive 
exigencies,  but  also  the  uses  for  which  it  is  destined  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
that  mere  utility,  in  all  instances  where  architectural  effect  is  aimed 
at,  ought  to  give  way  to  artistic  recpiirements  ;  and  that  an  architect  is 
consequently  justified,  in  so  far  as  his  means  will  admit,  in  producing 
that  amount  of  uniformity  and  regularity  which  seems  indisi)ensable 
for  anything  like  grandeur  of  effect.  In  villas  and  small  buildings 
all  we  look  for  is  picturesqueness  and  meaning  combined  with  ele- 
gance ;  but  in  larger  and  more  monumental  erections  we  expect  some- 
thing more  ;  and  this  can  hardly  be  obtained  without  the  introduction 
of  some  new  element  which  shall  tell,  in  the  first  place,  that  artistic 
excellence  was  the  ruling  idea  of  the  design,  and  in  the  next  should 
give  it  that  perfect  balance  and  symmetry  which  seem  to  be  as  in- 
herent a  quality  of  tlie  higher  works  of  nature  as  of  true  art. 
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XV.  —  Imitatiox  of  Nature. 

The  subject  of  the  imitation  of  Xature  is  one  intimately  connected 
with  those  mooted  in  the  j)receding  paragivaplis,  and  regarding  which 
considerable  misunderstanding  seems  to  jJi'evail.  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  in  architecture  we  ought  to  copy  natural  objects  as  we  see 
them,  whereas  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  we  ought  always  to  copy 
the  processes,  never  the  forms  of  Nature.  The  ei'ror  apparently  has 
arisen  from  confounding  together  the  imitative  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture  with  the  constructive  art  of  architecture.  The  former  have 
no  other  mode  of  expression  than  by  copying,  no  more  or  less  literally, 
the  forms  of  Nature ;  the  latter,  as  explained  above,  depends  wholly 
on  a  different  class  of  elements  for  its  effect ;  but  at  the  same  time  no 
architect  can  either  study  too  intently,  or  cojiy  too  closely,  the  meth- 
ods and  processes  by  which  Nature  accomplishes  her  ends ;  and  the 
most  perfect  building  will  be  that  in  which  these  have  been  most 
closely  and  literally  followed. 

To  take  one  prominent  instance :  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the 
human  body  is  the  most  perfect  of  Nature's  works;  in  it  the  ground- 
work or  skeleton  is  never  seen,  and  though  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
anywhere  concealed,  it  is  only  displayed  at  the  joints  or  more  promi- 
nent points  of  support,  wliere  the  action  of  the  frame  would  be  other- 
wise unintelligible.  The  muscles  are  disposed  not  only  where  they 
are  most  useful,  but  so  as  to  form  groups  gracefully  rounded  in  out- 
line. The  softness  and  elegance  of  these  are  further  aided  by  the 
deposition  of  adipose  matter,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  skin 
which  with  its  beautiful  texture  conceals  the  more  utilitarian  con- 
struction of  the  internal  parts.  In  the  trunk  of  the  body  the  viscera 
are  disposed  wholly  without  symmetry  or  reference  to  beauty  of  any 
sort  —  the  heart  on  one  side,  the  liver  on  the  other,  and  the  other  jiarts 
exactly  in  those  positions  and  in  those  forms  by  which  they  may  most 
directly  and  easily  perform  the  essential  functions  for  which  they  are 
designed.  But  the  whole  is  concealed  in  a  perfectly  symmetrical 
sheath  of  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  outline.  It  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  a  building  is  beautiful  and  perfect  exactly  in  the  ratio  in 
which  the  same  amount  of  concealment  and  the  same  amount  of  dis- 
play of  construction  is  preserved,  where  the  same  symmetry  is  shown 
as  betweeen  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  human  body  —  the  same 
difference  as  between  the  legs  and  arms,  where  the  ]]arts  are  ap]jlied 
to  different  purposes,  and  where  the  same  amount  of  ornament  is 
added,  to  adorn  without  interfering  with  what  is  useful.  In  short, 
there  is  no  ])rinci]ile  involved  in  the  structure  of  man  which  may  not 
be  taken  as  the  most  absolute  standard  of  excellence  in  architecture. 

It  is  in  Nature's  highest  works  that  we  find  the  symmetry  of 
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proportion  most  ])rominent.  When  we  descend  to  the  lower  types 
of  animals  we  lose  it  to  a  great  extent,  and  among  trees  and  vege- 
tables generally  find  it  only  in  a  far  less  degree,  and  sometimes  miss 
it  altogetlier.  In  the  mineral  kingdom,  among  rocks  and  stones,  it  is 
altogether  absent.  So  universal  is  this  principle  in  Nature  tliat  we 
may  safely  apjily  it  to  our  criticism  on  art,  and  say  that  a  buikling 
is  perfect  as  a  whole  in  proi>ortion  to  its  motived  regularity,  and 
departs  from  the  highest  type  in  tlie  ratio  in  which  synnnetrical 
arrangement  is  neglected.  It  may,  however,  be  incorrect  to  say 
that  an  oak  tree  is  a  less  perfect  work  of  creation  than  a  human 
being,  but  it  is  certain  tliat  it  is  lower  in  tlie  scale  of  created  beinus. 
So  it  may  be  said  tliat  a  picturesque  group  of  Gothic  buildings  may 
be  as  perfect  as  the  stately  regularity  of  an  Egyptian  or  classic  temple; 
but  if  it  is  so,  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  belongs  to  a  lower  and 
inferior  class  of  design. 

This  analogy,  liowever,  we  may  leave  for  tlie  present.  Tlie  one 
point  which  it  is  indispensable  to  insist  on  here  is,  that  man  can  pro- 
gress or  tend  towards  success  only  by  following  the  principles  and 
copying,  so  far  as  he  can  understand  them,  the  processes  which  Nature 
employs  in  lier  works  ;  but  he  can  never  succeed  in  anything  by  copy- 
ing forms  without  reference  to  ]iriiici]iles.  If  we  could  find  Nature 
making  trees  like  stones,  or  animals  like  trees,  or  birds  like  fishes,  or 
fishes  like  manuiialia,  or  using  any  ])arts  taken  from  one  kingdom  for 
])urposes  belonging  to  another,  it  would  then  be  perfectly  legitimate 
for  us  to  use  man's  stature  as  the  modulus  for  a  Doric,  or  a  woman's 
as  that  of  a-n  Ionic  column  —  to  build  cathedrals  like  groves,  and 
make  windows  like  leaves,  or  to  estimate  their  beauty  by  their  resem- 
blance to  such  objects ;  but  all  such  comjiarisons  proceed  on  an  entire 
mistake  of  what  imitation  of  Nature  really  means. 

It  is  the  merest  and  most  absolute  negation  of  reason  to  apply  to 
one  purpose  things  that  were  designed  for  another,  or  to  imitate  them 
when  they  have  no  ajipropriateness ;  but  it  is  our  highest  privilege  to 
understand  the  processes  of  Nature.  To  apply  these  to  our  own 
wants  and  purposes  is  tlie  noblest  use  of  human  intellect  and  the 
perfection  of  human  wisdom. 

So  instinctively, but  so  literally, has  this  correct  process  of  imitating 
Nature  been  followed  in  all  true  styles  of  architecture,  that  we  can 
always  reason  regarding  them  as  we  do  with  reference  to  natural 
objects.  Thus,  if  an  areliitect  finds  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  a 
Doric  or  Corinthian  capital  with  a  few  traces  of  a  foundation,  he  can, 
at  a  glance,  tell  the  age  of  the  temple  or  building  to  which  it  belonged. 
He  knows  who  the  peojile  were  who  erected  it,  to  what  purjiose  it  was 
dedicated,  and  proceeds  at  once  to  restore  its  porticos,  and  without 
inucli  uncertainty  can  reproduce  the  whole  fabric.  Or  if  he  finds  a  few 
Gothic  bases  in  situ,  with  a  few  mouldings  or  frusta  of  columns,  by  the 
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same  process  he  traces  the  age,  tlie  size,  and  tlio  purposes  of  the  building 
before  liim.  A  Cuvier  or  an  Owen  can  restore  tlie  form  and  predicate 
the  habits  of  an  extinct  animal  from  a  few  fragments  of  bone,  or  even 
from  a  print  of  a  foot.  In  the  same  manner  an  architect  may,  from  a 
few  fragments  of  a  building,  if  of  a  true  style  of  architecture,  restore 
the  wliole  of  its  pristine  form,  and  witli  ahnost  tlie  same  amount  of 
certainty.  This  arises  wholly  because  the  arcliitects  of  former  clays  had 
correct  ideas  of  what  was  meant  by  imitation  of  Nature.  They  added 
nothing  to  their  buildings  which  was  not  essential ;  there  was  no  detail 
whicli  had  not  its  use,  and  no  ornament  which  was  not  an  elaboration 
or  heightening  of  some  essential  part,  and  hence  it  is  that  a  true  building 
is  as  like  to  a  work  of  Nature  as  any  production  of  man's  Lauds  can 
be  to  the  creations  of  his  Maker. 


XVI.  —  Association. 

There  is  one  property  inherent  in  the  productions  of  architectural 
art,  which,  while  it  frequently  lends  to  them  half  their  charm,  at  tlie 
same  time  tends  more  than  anything  else  to  warp  and  distort  our  critical 
judgments  regarding  them.  We  seldom  can  look  at  a  building  of  any 
age  without  associating  with  it  such  historical  memories  as  may  cling 
to  its  walls  ;  and  our  predilection  for  any  peculiar  style  of  architecture 
are  more  often  due  to  educational  or  devotional  associations  than  to 
purely  artistic  judgmeiits.  A  man  must  be  singularly  ignorant  or 
strangely  passionless  who  can  stanil  among  the  fallen  columns  of  a 
Grecian  temple,  or  wander  through  the  corridors  of  a  Roman  amjilii- 
theatre,  or  the  aisles  of  a  ruined  Gothic  abbey,  and  not  feel  his  heart 
stirred  by  emotions  of  a  totally  different  class  from  those  suggested  by 
the  beauty  of  the  mouldings  or  the  artistic  arrangement  of  the  building 
he  is  contemplating. 

The  enthusiasm  which  bursts  forth  in  the  15th  century  for  the 
classical  style  of  art,  and  then  proved  fatal  to  the  Gothic,  was  not  so 
much  an  architectural  as  a  literary  movement.  It  arose  from  the 
re-discovery  —  if  it  may  be  so  called  —  of  the  poems  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  of  the  histories  of  Thue3-dides  and  Tacitus,  of  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  and  the  eloquence  of  Cicero.  It  was  a  vast  reaction  against 
the  darkness  and  literary  degradation  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  carried 
the  educated  classes  of  Etirope  with  it  for  the  next  three  centuries. 
So  long  as  classical  literature  only  was  taught  in  our  schools,  and 
classical  models  followed  in  our  literature,  classical  architecture  could 
alone  l)o  tolerated  in  our  buililings,  and  this  generally  without  the 
least  reference  either  to  its  own  peculiar  beauties,  or  its  appropriateness 
for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied. 

A  second  reaction  has  now  taken  place  against  this  state  of  affairs. 
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The  revival  of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  tlie  mediaeval  Chureli,  our 
reverent  love  of  our  own  national  anti(iuities,  and  our  admiration  for 
the  rude  but  vigorous  manhood  of  the  Middle  Ages,  —  all  have  com- 
bined to  repress  the  classical  element  both  in  our  literature  and  our 
art,  and  to  exalt  in  their  place  Gothic  feelings  and  Gotliic  art,  to  an 
extent  which  cannot  be  justified  on  any  grounds  of  reasonable 
criticism. 

Unless  the  art-critic  can  free  himself  from  the  influence  of  these 
adventitious  associations,  Ins  judgments  lose  half  tlieir  value  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  liistorian  of  art  they  are  of  tlie  utmost  importance. 
It  is  because  architecture  so  fully  and  so  clearly  expresses  the  feelings 
of  tlie  people  who  practised  it  that  it  becomes  frequently  a  better 
vehicle  of  history  than  tlie  written  page  ;  and  it  is  these  very  asso- 
ciations that  give  life  and  meaning  to  blocks  of  stone  and  mounds  of 
brick,  and  bring  so  vividly  before  our  eyes  the  feelings  and  the 
asj)irations  of  the  long-forgotten  past. 

The  importance  of  association  in  giving  value  to  the  objects  of 
architectural  art  can  hardly  be  overrated  eitlier  by  the  student  or 
historian.  What  has  to  be  guarded  against  is  that  unreasoning  enthu- 
siasm which  mistakes  the  shadow  for  the  reality,  and  would  force  us 
to  admire  a  rude  piece  of  clumsy  barbarism  erected  yesterday,  and  to 
which  no  history  consequently  attaches,  because  something  like  it  was 
done  in  some  long  jiast  age.  Its  reality,  its  antiquity,  and  its  wcatlier- 
stains  may  render  its  jirototype  extremely  interesting  even  if  not 
beautiful;  while  its  cojiy  is  only  an  antiquarian  toy,  as  ugly  as  it  is 
absurd. 

XVII.  — New   Sttxe. 

There  is  still  one  other  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  necessary  to 
look  at  this  question  of  architectural  design  before  any  just  conclusion 
can  be  arrived  at  regarding  it.  It  is  in  fact  necessary  to  answer  two 
other  questions,  nearlyas  often  asked  as  those  proposed  at  the  beginning 
of  Section  III.  "  Can  any  one  invent  a  new  style  ?"  —  "  Can  we  ever 
again  have  a  new  and  original  style  of  architecture  ?  "  Reasoning  from 
experience  alone,  it  is  easy  to  answer  these  questions.  No  individual 
has,  so  far  as  we  know,  ever  invented  a  new  style  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  No  one  can  even  be  named  who  during  the  ]irevalence  of  a 
true  style  of  art  materially  advanced  its  progress,  or  by  his  individual 
exertion  did  much  to  liel])  it  forward  ;  ami  we  may  safely  answer,  that 
as  this  has  never  haiipened  before,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  it  will 
ever  occur  now. 

If  this  one  question  must  lie  answered  in  the  negative,  the  other 
may  as  certainly  be  answered  in  the  aftirmative,  inasmuch  as  no  nation 
in  any  age  or  in  any  part  of  the  globe  has  failed  to  uivent  for  itself  a 
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true  and  .Tppropriate  style  of  arcliiteeture  whenever  it  chose  to  set 
about  it  in  the  right  way,  and  tliere  certainly  can  be  no  great  dithculty 
in  our  doing  now  what  lias  been  so  often  done  before,  if  we  only  set 
to  work  in  a  ]iroper  sjiirit,  and  are  prepared  to  follow  the  same  pro- 
cess which  others  have  followed  to  obtain  this  result. 

What  that  process  is,  may  jierhajis  be  best  exjihiined  by  such  an 
example  as  that  of  shiji-building,  before  alluded  to,  which,  though 
totally  distinct,  is  still  so  nearly  allied  to  architecture,  as  to  make  a 
comiiarison  between  the  two  easy  and  intelligible. 

Let  us,  for  instance,  take  a  series  of  ships,  beginning  with  those  in 
which  William  the  Conqueror  invaded  our  shores,  or  the  fleet  with  which 
Edward  III.  crossed  over  to  France.  Next  take  the  vessels  which  trans- 
ported Henry  VITI.  to  his  meeting  with  Francis  I.,  and  then  pass  on 
to  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada  and  the  sea  fights  of  Van  Tromp 
and  De  Ruyter,  and  on  to  the  times  of  William  III.,  and  then  through 
the  familiar  examjiles  till  we  come  to  such  slu])s  as  the  "  Wellington  " 
and  "  Marlborough  "  of  yesterday,  and  the  "  Warrior  "  or  "  Minotaur  " 
of  to-day.  In  all  this  long  list  of  examples  we  have  a  gradual,  steady, 
forward  progress  without  one  check  or  break.  Each  century  is  in 
advance  of  the  one  before  it,  and  the  result  is  as  near  perfection  as 
we  can  well  conceive. 

But  if  we  ask  who  effected  these  improvements,  or  who  invented  any 
part  of  the  last-named  wonderful  fabrics,  we  must  search  deep  indeed 
into  the  annals  of  the  navy  to  find  out.  But  no  one  has  inquired,  and 
no  one  cares  to  know,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  like  architecture 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  is  a  true  and  living  art,  and  the  improve- 
ments were  not  effected  by  individuals,  but  by  all  classes  —  owners, 
sailors,  shipwrights,  and  men  of  science,  all  working  together 
through  centuries,  each  lending  the  aid  of  his  experience  or  of  his 
reasoning. 

If  we  place  alongside  of  this  series  of  ships  a  list  of  churches  or 
cathedrals,  commencing  with  Charlemagne  and  ending  with  Charles  V., 
we  find'  the  same  steady  and  assured  progress  obtained  by  the  same 
identical  means.  In  this  instance,  jirinccs,  priests,  masons,  and  mathe- 
maticians, all  worked  steadily  together  for  the  whole  jjcriod,  striving 
to  obtain  a  well-defined  result. 

In  the  ship  the  most  suitalde  materials  only  are  employed  in  every 
part,  and  neither  below  nor  aloft  is  there  one  single  timber  nor  spar 
nor  one  rope  which  is  superfluous.  Nor  in  the  cathedral  was  any 
material  ever  used  that  was  not  believed  to  be  the  most  suit.able  for  its 
purpose  ;  nor  any  form  of  construction  adopted  which  did  not  seem  tlie 
best  to  those  who  employed  it ;  nor  any  detail  added  which  did  not 
appear  necessary  for  the  purpose  it  was  designed  to  express  ;  the  result 
being,  that  we  can  look  on  and  contemplate  both  with  the  same  un- 
mitigated satisfaction. 
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The  one  point  wlierc  this  comparison  seems  to  Imlt  is,  that  ship- 
building never  became  a  purely  fine  art,  which  arcliitecture  really  is. 
The  difference  is  only  one  of  aim,  which  it  would  be  as  easy  to  apply 
to  the  one  art,  as  it  has  been  to  the  other.  Had  architecture  never 
progressed  beyond  its  one  strictly  legitimate  object  of  house-building, 
it  never  would  h.ave  been  more  near  a  fine  art  than  merchant  ship- 
building, and  palaces  would  only  have  been  magnified  dwelling-places. 
Castles  and  men-of-war  advanced  both  one  stage  further  towards  a  fine 
art.  Size  and  power  were  impressed  on  both,  and  in  this  resjject  they 
stand  precisely  equal  to  one  anothei'.  Here  ship-building  halted,  and 
has  not  progressed  beyond,  while  architecture  has  been  invested  with 
a  higher  aim.  In  all  ages  men  have  sought  to  erect  houses  more  dig- 
nified and  stately  than  those  designed  for  their  personal  use.  They 
attempted  the  erection  of  dwelling-places  for  their  Gods,  or  temjiles 
worthy  of  the  worship  of  Suj^reine  Beings  ;  and  it  was  only  when  this 
strictly  useful  art  threw  aside  all  shadow  of  utilitarianism,  and 
launched  boldly  forth  in  search  of  tlie  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  that 
it  became  a  truly  fine  art,  and  took  the  elevated  position  which  it  now 
liolds  .above  all  other  useful  arts.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  supi)ly 
the  same  motive  to  ship-building.  If  we  could  imagine  any  nation 
ever  to  construct  ships  of  God,  or  to  worship  on  the  bosom  of  the 
ocean,  ships  might  easily  be  made  such  objects  of  beauty  that  the 
cathedr.al  could  hardly  compete  with  them. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  in  architecture  or  in  ship-building  that  this 
process  is  essential,  for  the  progress  of  every  art  and  every  science 
that  is  worthy  of  the  name  is  owing  to  the  same  simjjle  process  of  the 
aggregation  of  experiences;  whether  we  look  to  metallurgy  or  me- 
chanics, cotton-spinning  or  coining,  their  perfection  is  due  to  the 
same  cause.  So  also  the  sciences — astronomy,  chemistry,  geology  — 
are  all  cultivated  by  the  same  means.  When  the  art  or  science  is 
new,  great  men  stand  forth  and  make  great  strides ;  but  when  once 
it  reaches  maturity,  and  becomes  the  i)ro])erty  of  the  nation,  the  indi- 
vidual is  lost  in  the  mass,  and  a  thousand  inferior  brains  follow  out 
steadily  and  surely  the  path  which  the  one  great  intellect  has  pointed 
cut,  but  which  no  single  mind,  however  great,  coiUd  carry  to  its 
legitimate  conclusion. 

So  far  as  any  reason  or  experience  yet  known  can  be  applied  to 
this  subject,  it  seems  clear  that  no  art  or  science  ever  has  been  or  can 
be  now  advanced  by  going  backwards,  and  copying  earlier  forms,  or 
those  applicable  to  other  times  or  other  circumstances;  and  that 
progress  toward  perfection  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  united  efforts 
of  many  steadily  pursuing  a  well-defined  object.  Whenever  this  is 
done,  success  apjiears  to  be  inevitable,  or  at  all  events  every  age  is 
perfectly  satisfied  with  its  own  productions.  Where  forward  progress 
is  the  law,  it  is  certain  that  the  next  age  will  surpass  the  pi-esent ; 
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but  the  living  cannot  conceive  anything  more  perfect  than  what  they 
are  doing,  or  they  wouUl  apply  it.  Everything  in  any  true  art  is 
thorou<rhly  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  its  period,  and  instead  of  the 
dissatisfied  uncertainty  in  which  we  are  wandering  in  all  matters 
concerning  architecture,  we  sliould  be  exulting  in  our  own  jiroduc- 
tions,  and  proud  in  leaving  to  our  posterity  the  progress  we  liave 
made,  feeling  assured  that  we  have  paved  the  way  for  them  to  advance 
to  a  still  higher  standard  of  perfection. 

As  soon  as  the  jniblic  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  rule,  and 
of  its  applicability  to  architecture,  a  new  style  must  be  the  inevitable 
result ;  and  if  our  civilization  is  what  we  believe  it  to  be,  that  style 
will  not  only  be  ]ierfectly  suited  to  all  our  wants  and  desires,  but  also 
more  beautiful  and  mure  perfect  than  any  that  has  ever  existed  before. 


XVIII.  —  Prospects. 

If  we  turn  from  these  speculations  to  ask  what  prospect  tliere  is  of 
the  public  appreciating  correctly  this  view  of  the  matter,  or  setting 
earnestly  about  carrying  it  out,  the  answer  can  hardly  be  deemed 
satisfactory. 

The  clergy,  not  only  in  England  but  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Gothic  stylo  is  the  one  inost 
suited  for  church-building  purposes;  and  this  has  now  become  so 
establislied  a  jiolnt  that  no  deviation  from  Gothic  models  is  tolerated. 
Any  architect  who  would  attempt  originality  in  plan,  or  introduce 
even  a  new  detail  or  moulding,  is  immediately  set  down  as  ignorant 
of  his  profession,  and  the  experiment  is  not  repeated.  Every  year 
that  we  continue  in  this  path,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  the  style 
becomes  greater,  the  heavier  will  our  chains  become,  and  anything 
like  originality  or  progress  in  this  important  branch  of  architecture 
more  absolutely  impossible. 

The  study  of  the  classical  languages,  to  which  so  much  importance 
is  attached  in  our  public  schools,  and  in  our  own  and  most  foreign 
universities,  tended  at  one  time  in  another  way  to  draw  attention 
from  the  formation  of  a  true  style  of  architecture  by  fixmg  it  exclu- 
sively on  Greek  and  Roman  models.  The  Renaissance  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  as  pointed  out  above,  arose  much  more  from  admiration  of 
classic  literature  than  from  any  feeling  for  the  remains  of  buildings 
which  had  been  neglected  for  centuries,  and  were  far  surpassed  by 
those  which  succeeded  them.  The  same  feelings  perpetuated  by  early 
association  are  the  great  cause  of  the  hold  that  classic  art  still  has  on 
the  educated  classes  in  Europe. 

In  clubs  and  mixed  societies  the  style  usually  adopted  is  the 
Italian,  out  of  which  progress  may  come  if  common  sense  be  allowed 
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to  prevail  over  classical  precedents,  or  the  contrary  if  the  reactionary 
element  be  allowed  to  obtain  the  preference. 

Below  these  there  is  another  class  of  men  who  have  but  little  sym- 
pathy with  Greece  or  Home,  and  still  less  with  mediasval  monasticisni 
or  feudalism,  but  who  in  their  own  strong  sense  seem  inclined  to  take  a 
more  reasonable  view  of  the  matter,  and  these  men  are  now  erecting 
at  Manchester  and  in  other  cities  of  the  North  a  series  of  warehouses 
and  other  buildings  designed  wholly  with  reference  to  their  uses,  and 
ornamented  only  in  their  construction,  and  which  consequently  are  — 
as  far  as  their  utilitarian  ])urposes  will  allow  —  as  satisfactory  as  any- 
thing of  former  days.  Eastward  of  Temple  Bar  there  are  many 
buildings  arising  on  the  same  system,  and  with  a  little  more  experi- 
ence they  promise  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  those  in  the  North. 

In  civil  engineering,  the  lowest  and  most  prosaic  branch  of  archi- 
tectural art,  our  progress  has  been  brilliant  and  rapid.  Of  this  no 
better  example  can  be  given  than  the  four  great  bridges  erected  over 
the  Thames.  The  old  bridges  of  Westminster  and  Blackfriars,  and 
those  of  Waterloo  and  London,  were  erected  at  nearly  equal  intervals 
during  one  century,  and  the  steady  progress  which  they  exhibit  is 
greater  than  that  of  almost  any  similar  branch  of  art  during  any 
equal  period  of  time. 

In  this  department  our  jirogress  is  so  undeniable  that  we  saw  old 
London  Bridge  removed  without  regret,  tliough  it  was  a  work  of  the 
same  age  and  of  the  same  men  who  built  all  our  greatest  and  best 
cathedrals,  and  in  its  own  line  was  quite  as  perfect  and  as  beautiful 
as  they.  But  it  had  outlived  its  age,  and  we  knew  we  could  replace 
it  by  a  better  —  so  its  destruction  was  inevitable;  and  if  we  had 
maile  the  same  progress  in  the  higher  that  we  liave  in  the  lower 
branches  of  tlie  building  art,  we  should  see  a  Gothic  cathedral  pulled 
down  with  the  same  indifference,  content  to  know  that  we  coidd 
easily  replace  it  by  one  far  nobler  and  more  worthy  of  our  age  and 
intelligence.  No  architect  during  the  Middle  Ages  ever  hesitated  to 
pull  down  any  part  of  a  cathedral  that  was  old  and  going  to  decay, 
and  to  replace  it  with  something  in  the  style  of  the  day,  however 
incongruous  that  might  be  ;  and  if  we  were  progressing  as  they  were, 
we  should  have  as  little  compunction  in  following  the  same  course. 

In  the  confusion  of  ideas  and  of  styles  wliich  now  prevails,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  contemplate,  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Syden- 
ham, at  least  one  great  building  carried  out  wholly  on  the  jirineiples 
of  Gothic  or  of  any  true  style  of  art.  No  material  is  usc<l  in  it  whicli 
is  not  the  best  for  its  purjrose,  no  constructive  expedient  employed 
which  was  not  absolutely  essential,  and  it  depends  wholly  for  its  effect 
on  the  arrangement  of  its  parts  and  the  display  of  its  construction.  So 
essentially  is  its  jirinciple  the  same  which,  as  we  have  seen,  animated 
Gothic  architecture,  that  we  hardly  know  even  now  how  much  of  the 
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design  belongs  to  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Iidw  much  to  tlie  contractors,  or 
how  much  to  the  subordinate  officers  employed  by  the  Company.  Here 
as  in  a  cathedra],  every  man  was  set  to  work  in  that  department  which 
it  was  supposed  he  was  best  qualified  to  sujjerintend.  There  was  rooia 
for  every  art  and  for  every  intellect,  and  clashing  and  interference 
were  impossible.  This,  however,  was  only  the  second  of  the  series. 
The  tliird  was  entrusted  to  an  Engineer  officer,  who  had  no  architectural 
education,  and  who  iiad  never  tliought  twice  on  the  sidiject  before  lie 
was  set  to  carry  out  his  very  inchoate  design  for  the  18G2  Exhibition. 
He  failed  of  course,  for  Architecture  is  not  a  Phonetic  art  depending  on 
inspiration  Itnt  a  technic  art  based  on  experience.  As  re-erected  on 
Muswell  Hill  tlie  building  was  immensely  improved,  and  far  superior 
to  its  predecessor,  but  was  burnt  down  before  the  public  had  time  to 
realize  its  form.  As  being  rebuilt,  it  probably  will  be  still  one  step 
further  in  advance,  and  if  the  series  were  carried  to  a  hundred,  with 
more  leisure  and  a  higher  aim,  we  might  perhaps  learn  to  despise 
many  things  we  now  so  servilely  copy,  and  might  create  a  style  sur- 
passing anything  that  ever  went  before.  We  have  certainly  more 
wealth,  more  constructive  skill,  and  more  knowledge  than  our  fore- 
fathers ;  and,  living  in  the  same  climate  and  being  of  the  same  race, 
there  seems  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  our  doing  at  least  as  much 
if  not  more  than  they  accomplished. 

Art,  however,  will  not  be  regenerated  by  buildings  so  ephemeral 
as  Crystal  Palaces  or  so  prosaic  as  Manchester  warehouses,  nor  by 
anything  so  essentially  utilitarian  as  the  works  of  our  engineers.  The 
one  liope  is  that  having  commenced  at  the  bottom,  the  true  system 
may  extend  upwards,  and  come  at  last  to  be  applied  to  our  palaces  and 
even  to  churches,  and  that  the  whole  nation  may  lend  its  aid  to  work 
out  the  great  problem.  So  long,  however,  as  ecclesiastical  architecture 
is  no  longer  practised  as  a  progressive  art,  but  remains  in  the  hands 
of  the  archajologist,  the  onward  path  is  obstructed.  In  all  ages  it  was 
Temple  or  Church  building  —  it  was  the  desire  to  erect  a  dwelling 
■worthy  of  the  Deity,  or  a  place  ajtiiropriate  to  high  and  solemn 
worship,  that  filled  architects  with  that  high  aim  that  enabled  them 
to  elevate  their  art  so  high  in  the  scale  above  its  sister  Technic  arts. 
Till  Church  building  is  again  taken  from  those  who  only  copy,  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  thi]d<,  it  will  be  difficult  to  furnish 
the  profession  with  aspirations  high  enough  to  enable  them  to  restore 
their  art  to  its  pristine  lofty  position.  The  prospect  of  this  being  done 
seems  distant,  but  whenever  this  and  the  general  significance  of  the 
problem  is  rightly  appreciated  by  the  public,  the  result  seems  inevi- 
table; and  with  the  means  of  diffusing  knowledge  which  we  now 
possess,  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  fancy  that  the  dawn  is  at 
hand,  and  that  after  our  long  wanderings  in  the  dark,  daylight  may 
again  enlighten  our  jiath  and  gladden  our  hearts  with  the  vision 
VOL.  I. — i 
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of  brighter  anrl  better  tilings  in  art  than  a  false  system  has  hitherto 
enabled  us  to  attain. 

These  remarks  might  easily  be  extended  to  any  desired  length,  and 
in  fact  this  part  of  tlie  work  ought  to  be  enlarged  till  it  equalled  tlie 
narrative  part,  if  it  had  any  pretension  to  be  a  complete  treatise  on 
the  Art  of  Architecture.  In  that  case,  the  static  or  descrii'tive  part  of  a 
treatise  on  any  art  is  equally  inij)ortant  with  the  dynamic  or  narrative 
part.  In  most  instances  more  so  ;  but  in  this  respect  architecture  is 
exceptional,  and  the  narrative  form  is  by  far  the  more  important  of  the 
two  divisions  into  which  the  subject  naturally  divides  itself. 

If,  for  instance,  any  one  were  writing  a  treatise  on  Naval  Archi- 
tecture, it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  not  allude  to  any 
vessel  not  afloat  at  the  time  of  his  writing.  If  he  mentioned  the 
triremes  of  the  Romans  or  the  galleys  of  the  Venetians,  it  would  be  in  an 
introductory  chapter  intended  for  the  amusement,  not  the  instruction, 
of  his  i-eaders.  In  like  manner,  if  an  engineer  undertakes  to  write  on 
the  art  of  bridge-building,  harbor-making,  or  on  roads  or  canals,  lie 
is  only  careful  to  cite  the  best  existing  exanijiles  in  use  and  would  be 
considered  pedantic  if  he  wasted  his  time,  or  that  of  his  readers,  in 
recounting  what  was  done  in  these  departments  by  the  Romans  or  the 
Chinese.  If  the  fine  art  architecture  was  with  us  as  well  up  to  the 
mark  of  the  intelligence  of  the  day  as  those  more  utilitarian  branches 
of  the  profession,  the  same  course  would  be  the  proper  one  to  pursue 
in  writing  with  regard  to  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  we  have  no 
architecture  of  our  own,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  various 
styles  in  practice  either  intelligible  or  interesting,  except  by  tracing 
them  back  to  their  origin,  and  explaining  the  steps  by  which  they 
reached  perfection. 

If  architecture  was  practised  by  us  on  the  same  principles  that 
guided  either  the  Classic  or  Gothic  architects  in  their  designs,  a 
static  treatise  on  it  would  not  only  be  the  most  instructive  but  the 
most  pleasing  form  of  teaching  its  elements.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  system  of  copying  which  is  now  the  basis  of  all  designs,  that  is  no 
longer  the  case,  and  the  consequently  abnormal  position  of  the  art 
renders  the  study  of  its  principles  almost  impossible,  and  memory 
must  supply  the  place  of  pure  reason  for  their  elucidation,  thus  giving 
to  the  narrative  branch  of  the  subject  a  somewhat  exaggerated  impor- 
tance, even  when  looked  at  from  a  merely  technic  point  of  view. 

Besides  this,  however,  the  narrative  form  as  applied  to  Architecture 
lias  advantages  of  its  own  greater  than  those  of  any  other  art  of  the 
same  class,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  great  stone  book  in  which  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth  have  recorded  their  annals,  and  written  their 
thoughts,  and  even  expressed  their  feelings  in  clearer  and  truer 
language  than  by  any  other  foi-m  of  utterance.     The  jiyramids  and 
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temples  of  Egypt  are  a  truer  expression  of  the  feelings  and  aspirations 
of  their  builders  than  we  can  obtain  from  any  other  source.  The  Par- 
tlienon  at  Athens  brings  the  age  of  Pericles  more  clearly  before  our 
eyes  in  all  its  perfection  of  art  tlian  any  written  page.  The  Flavian 
Amphitheatre  and  the  Batlis  of  Carracalla  enable  us  to  realize  imperial 
Rome  more  vividly  tlian  even  the  glowing  pages  of  Tacitus.  Our 
Mediaeval  cathedrals  are  a  living  record  of  the  faith  and  feelings  of 
peoples,  who  have  left,  Ijesides  these,  but  few  materials  by  which  one 
could  judge  of  their  asjiirations  or  of  their  civilization  ;  while,  if  we  wish 
to  know  in  what  India  differed  from  Europe  in  those  ages,  and  in  what 
respect  she  still  resembled  it,  it  is  to  her  contemporary  temples  that  we 
must  turn,  and  they  tell  us  in  a  language  not  to  be  nustaken  wherein 
lay  the  differences,  and  still  how  nearly  like  the  civilizations  at  one 
time  were.  All  this,  and  infinitely  more,  we  may  learn  from  a  record, 
which,  though  often  ruined  and  nearly  obliterated,  never  deceives. 
Where  it  first  was  placed,  there  it  still  remains  to  tell  to  future  gene- 
rations what  at  that  spot,  at  some  previous  time,  men  thought  and  felt; 
what  their  state  of  civilization  enabled  them  to  accomplish,  and  to 
what  stage  they  liad  attained  in  their  concejition  of  a  God. 

Besides,  however,  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  in  an  artistic  point 
of  view  from  treating  architecture  in  a  narrative  rather  than  in  a  static 
form,  there  is,  as  pointed  out  above,  still  anotlier,  which,  thourrh  of 
minor  importance,  still  adds  immensely  to  tlie  interest  of  tlie  sul)jeet. 
It  is  that,  when  so  treated,  the  art  affords  one  of  the  clearest  and  most 
certain  tests  known  of  the  ethnographic  relations  of  people  one  to 
another.  It  may,  therefore,  be  as  well  before  proceeding  further  to 
explain  as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with  intelligibility  what  is  meant  by 
Architectural  Ethnography. 
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PART  II. 

I. — Ethnography  as  applied  to  Auchitectitral  Art. 

Etuxdlogy,  though  one  of  the  youngest,  is  perhaps  neither  the 
least  beautiful  nor  the  least  attractive  of  that  fair  sisterhood  of  sci- 
ences, whose  liirth  has  rewarded  the  patient  industry  and  inflexible 
love  of  truth  which  characterizes  the  pliilosopliy  of  the  present  day. 
It  takes  up  the  history  of  tlie  world  at  the  point  where  it  is  left  by 
its  elder  sister  Geology,  and,  following  the  same  line  of  argument, 
strives  to  reduce  to  the  same  scientific  mode  of  ex]H-ession  the  aji- 
]iarent  cliaos  of  facts  which  have  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  inex- 
plicable by  the  general  observer. 

It  is  only  within  the  limits  of  the  present  century  that  Geology 
■was  rescued  from  the  dreams  of  cataclysms  and  convulsions  which 
formed  the  staple  of  the  science  in  the  last  century ;  and  that  step  by 
step,  by  slow  degrees,  rocks  have  been  classified  and  phenomena  ex- 
plained. All  that  pictures(iue  wildncss  with  wliich  the  materials  seemed 
at  first  sight  to  be  distributed  over  the  world's  surface  has  been  reduced 
to  order,  and  they  now  lie  arranged  as  clearly  and  as  certainly  in  the 
mind  of  a  geologist,  as  if  they  had  been  squared  by  tlie  tool  of  a 
mason  and  placed  in  order  by  the  hand  of  a  mechanic.  So  it  is  with 
Ethnology.  Race  has  succeeded  race  ;  —  all  have  been  disturbed,  some 
obliterated  —  many  coutorteil  —  and  sometimes  the  older,  apparently, 
superimposed  upon  the  newer.  All  at  first  sight  is  chaos  and  confusion, 
and  it  seems  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  to  unr.avel  the  mysteries  of 
the  long-forgotten  past.  It  is  true  nevertheless,  in  Ethnology,  as  in  the 
sister  science,  tliat  no  change  on  the  world's  surface  has  taken  place 
without  leaving  its  mark.  A  race  may  be  obliterated,  or  oidy  crop  up 
at  the  edge  of  some  great  basin  of  population  ;  but  it  has  left  its  traces, 
either  as  fossil  remains  in  the  sha])e  of  buildings  or  works,  or  as  im- 
pressions on  language  or  on  the  arts  of  those  who  supjilanted  the  per- 
ishing race.  When  these  are  read,  —  when  all  the  plienomena  are  gath- 
ered together  and  classified,  we  find  the  same  ])erfection  of  Order,  the 
same  beautiful  simplicity  of  law  pervading  tlie  same  complex  variety 
of  results,  which  characterize  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the 
knowledge  of  wliich  is  the  highest, reward  of  intellectual  exertion. 

Laiiiiuage  has  hitherto  been  the  great  instrument  of  analysis  which 
has  been  employed  to  elucidate  the  affiliation  of  races  ;  and  the  present 
state  of  the  science  may  be  said  to  be  almost  entirely  due  to  the  acumen 
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and  iniliistry  of  learned  linguists.  Physiology  has  lent  her  aid  ;  but 
the  objects  offered  for  her  examination  are  so  few,  especially  in  remote 
ages,  and  the  individual  differences  are  so  small,  as  compared  with 
the  general  resemblance,  that  in  the  present  state  of  that  science,  its 
aid  has  not  been  of  the  importance  which  it  may  fairly  be  exjjected 
hereafter  to  assume.  In  both  sciences  History  plays  an  important 
part :  in  Geology,  by  furnishing  analogies  without  which  it  would  be 
hardly  jtossible  to  interjiret  the  facts;  in  Ethnology,  by  pointing  out 
the  direction  in  which  inquiries  should  be  made,  and  by  guiding  and 
controlling  the  conclusions  which  may  have  been  arrived  at.  With 
the  assistance  of  these  sciences.  Ethnologists  have  accomplished  a 
great  deal,  and  may  do  more ;  but  Ethnology,  based  merely  on  Lan- 
guage '  and  Physiology,  is  like  Geology  based  only  on  Mineralogy  and 
Chemistry.  Without  Paleontology,  that  science  would  never  have 
assumed  the  importance  or  reached  the  perfection  to  which  it  has 
now  attained ;  and  Ethnology  will  never  take  the  jilaee  which  it  is 
really  entitled  to,  till  its  results  are  checked,  and  its  conclusions 
elucidated,  by  the  science  of  Archteology. 

Without  the  aid  and  vivifying  influence  derived  from  the  study  of 
fossil  remains,  Geplogy  would  lose  half  its  value  and  more  than  half 
its  interest.  It  may  be  interesting  to  the  man  of  .science  to  know  wliat 
rock  is  supei-imposed  upon  another,  and  how  and  in  what  relative 
periods  these  changes  occurred  ;  but  it  is  far  more  interesting  to  watch 
the  dawn  of  life  on  this  globe,  and  to  trace  its  development  into  the 
present  teeming  stage  of  existence.  So  it  will  be  when,  with  the  aid 
of  Archeology,  Ethnologists  are  able  to  identify  the  various  strata  in 
which  mankind  have  been  distributed  ;  to  fix  identities  of  race  from 
similarities  of  Art;  and  to  read  the  history  of  the  past  from  the 
unconscious  testimony  of  material  remains.  When  properly  studied 
and  understood,  there  is  no  language  so  clear,  or  whose  testimony  is 
so  undoubted,  as  that  of  those  petrified  thoughts  and  feelings  which 
men  have  left  engraved  on  the  walls  of  their  temples,  or  buried  with 
them  in  the  chambers  of  their  tombs.  Unconsciously  expressed,  but 
imperishably  written,  they  are  there  to  this  hour.  Any  one  who  likes 
may  read,  and  no  one  who  can  translate  them  can  for  one  moment 
doubt  but  that  they  are  the  best,  and  frequently  the  only,  records 
that  remain  of  bygone  races. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  why  ethnographers  have  not  hitherto 
considei-ed  Archeology  of  that  importance  to  their  researches  to  which 


1  Max  Miiller,  who  is  the/oo(7e  prin- 
cepx  of  the  Hnguistic  scliool  in  tliis  coun- 
try—  in  an  inaugural  lecture  whieh  he 
delivered  when,  it  was  understooil,  he 
was  appointed  toaeliairin  theStrasbur;; 
University  —  gave  up  all  that  has  hither- 


to been  contended  for  by  his  followers. 
lie  admitted  tliat  !ans;ua2;e,  though  an 
invaluable  aid,  did  not  suffice  for  tin'  pur- 
])oses  of  the  Investigation,  and  that  the 
residts  obtained  by  its  means  were  not 
always  to  be  depended  upon. 
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it  is  undoiibtedly  entitlcfl.  We  live  in  an  age  when  all  Art  is  a  cliaos 
of  copying  and  confusion;  we  are  daily  masquerading  in  tlie  costume 
of  every  nation  of  the  earth,  ancient  and  modern,  and  are  unable  to 
realize  that  these  dresses  in  which  we  deck  ourselves  were  once  reali- 
ties. Because  Architecture,  since  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  has  in  Europe  been  a  mere  liortvs  siccus  of  dried  specimens 
of  the  art  of  all  countries  and  of  all  ages,  we  cannot  feel  that,  before 
that  time,  Art  was  earnest  and  progressive ;  and  that  men  then  did 
what  they  felt  to  be  best  and  most  ajipropriate,  by  the  same  processes 
by  which  Nature  works.  We  do  not  therefore  perceive  that,  though 
in  an  infinitely  lower  grade,  we  may  reason  of  the  works  of  man  before 
a  given  date,  with  the  same  certainty  with  which  we  can  reason  of 
those  of  Nature.  When  this  great  fact  is  once  recognized  —  and  it  is 
indisputable  —  Archasology  and  Paleontology  take  their  places  side 
by  side,  as  the  guiding  and  vivifying  elements  in  the  sister  sciences 
of  Ethnology  and  Geology,  and  give  to  each  of  these  a  value  they 
could  never  otherwise  attain. 

As  may  well  be  expected,  however,  when  Archa?ology  is  employed 
to  aid  in  these  researches,  results  are  frequently  arrived  at,  which  at 
first  sight  are  discrejiant  from  those  to  which  the  study  of  language 
alone  has  hitherto  led  scientific  men.  But  this  is  no  proof  either  of 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  or  of  the  value 
or  worthlessness  of  the  processes  employed.  Both  are  essential  to 
the  question  of  knowledge,  and  it  is  by  a  skilful  balancing  of  both 
classes  of  evidence  that  truth  is  ultimately  ariived  at. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  in  an  introduction  like  the 
present  anything  api^roaching  to  a  complete  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject. Nor  is  it  necessary.  The  various  ethnographic  relations  of  one 
style  to  another  will  be  pointed  out  as  they  arise  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  and  their  influence  traced  to  such  an  extent  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  render  them  intelligible.  But  for  the  same  reasons  which  made 
it  exjiedient  to  try,  in  the  preceding  pages,  to  define  the  meaning  of 
the  term  architecture,  and  to  point  out  its  position  and  limits,  it  is 
believed  that  it  will  add  to  the  clearness  of  what  follows  if  the  ty]3ical 
characteristics  of  the  principal  races  i  of  mankind  with  whom  the  narra- 
tive deals,  are  firsl  defined  as  clearly,  though  as  succinctly  as  possible 

As  the  object  of  introducing  the  subject  here  is  not  to  write  an 


1  The  term  "  Persistent  Varieties  " 
lias  recently  been  introduced,  instead  of 
"race,"'  in  ethnological  nomenclature, 
and,  if  scientific  accuracy  is  aimed  at, 
is  no  doubt  an  improvement.  It  is  an 
advantage  to  have  a  term  which  does 
not  even  in  appearance  prejudge  any  of 


the  questions  between  the  monogenisfs 
and  polygenists,  and  leaves  undecided 
all  the  questions  how  the  variations  of 
mankind  arose.  But  it  sounds  pedantic: 
and  '■  race  "  may  be  luiderstood  as  mean- 
ing the  same  thing. 
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essay  on  Ethnology,  but  to  render  the  history  of  Architecture  interest- 
m<r  and  intelligible,  it  may  be  expedient  to  avoid  all  speculation  as  to 
the  origin  of  mankind,  or  the  mode  in  which  the  various  races  diverged 
from  one  another  and  became  so  markedly  distinct.  Stretch  the  history 
of  Architecture  as  we  will,  we  cannot  get  beyond  the  epoch  of  the 
Pyramid  builders  (3500  b.c),  and  when  these  were  erected  the  various 
races  of  mankind  had  acquired  those  distmctive  characteristics  which 
mark  them  now.  Not  long  afterwards,  when  the  tombs  at  Beni 
Hassan  were  painted  (2500  b.c),  these  distinctions  were  so  marked 
and  so  well  understood,  that  these  pictures  miglit  serve  for  the  illus- 
tration of  a  book  on  Ethnography  at  the  present  day.  Nor  will  it  be 
necessary  in  this  preliminary  sketch  to  attempt  more  than  to  point 
out  the  typical  features  of  the  four  great  building  races  of  mankind, 
the  Turanian,  tlie  Semitic,  the  Celtic,  and  the  Aryan.  Even  with 
reo-ard  to  these,  all  that  will  be  necessary  will  be  to  point  out  the 
typical  characteristics  without  even  attempting  to  define  too  accu- 
rately their  boundaries,  and  leaving  the  minuter  gradations  to  be 
developed  in  the  sequel. 

The  one  great  fact  which  it  is  essential  to  insist  on  here  is,  that  if 
we  do  not  take  into  account  its  connection  with  Ethnography,  the  His- 
tory of  Architecture  is  a  mere  dry,  hard  recapitulation  of  uninteresting 
facts  and  terms;  but  when  its  relation  to  the  world's  history  is  under- 
stood, —  when  we  read  in  their  buildings  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of 
the  people  who  erected  them,  and  above  all  through  their  arts  we  can 
trace  their  relationship  to,  and  their  descent  from  one  another,  tlie 
study  becomes  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  which  can  be  presented  to  an  inquiring  mind. 

II.— TURANIAN. 

The  result  of  recent  researches  has  enabled  the  ethnographer  to 
divide  and  arrange  prehistoric  man  into  three  great  groups  or  periods, 
which  in  Europe  at  least  seem  to  have  succeeded  to  one  another ; 
though  at  what  time  has  not  yet  been  determined  even  approximately  ; 
nor  is  it  known  how  long  any  of  the  three  subsisted  before  it  was 
superseded  by  the  next,  nor  how  far  the  one  overlapped  the  other,  or 
indeed,  whetlier,  as  was  almost  certainly  the  case,  at  some  time  all 
three  may  not  have  subsisted  together. 

The  first  is  called  the  Stone  age,  from  the  rude  race  who  then 
peopled  Europe  having  no  knowledge  of  the  use  of  metals.  All  the 
cutting  parts  of  their  implements  were  formed  of  flint  or  other  hard 
stones,  jirobably  fitted  with  wooden  or  bone  handles,  and  used  as  tools 
of  these  materials. 

These  were  succeeded  by  a  people  having  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
copper  and  tin,  with  the  possession  of  gold,  and  perhaps  silver.  Their 
principal  weapons  and  tools  were  formed  of  a  compound  of  the  two 
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first-named  metals  ;  and  tlieir  age  has  consequently  been  called  the  age 
of  Bronze. 

Both  these  were  superseded,  perhaps  in  historic  times,  by  a  people 
Laving  a  knowledge  of  the  pro])erties  and  use  of  Iron.  Hence  their 
epoch  came  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  that  metal. 

There  seems  no  doubt  but  tliat  the  peo])le  of  the  Stone  age  were 
generally,  if  not  exclusively,  of  that  great  family  which  we  now  know 
as  the  Turanian. 

The  race  who  introduced  bronze  seem  to  have  been  the  ancestors  of 
the  Celtic  races  who  afterwards  jicojded  so  large  a  portion  of  Europe. 

The  Aryans  were  those  who  introduced  the  use  of  iron,  and  with  it 
dominated  over  and  expelled  the  older  races. 

If  any  prehistoric  traces  of  the  Seinitic  races  are  to  be  found,  they 
must  be  looked  for  in  Western  Asia  or  in  Africa  :  they  certainly  had 
no  settlements  in  Europe. 

Further  researches  may  perhaps  at  some  future  time  enable  us  to 
fix  approximate  dates  to  these  various  migrations.  At  present  we 
know  that  men  using  flint  instruments  lived  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Garonne  and  Dordogno  when  the  climate  of  the  south  of  Fi-ance  was 
as  cold  as  that  of  La))land,  or  jierhajis  Greenland  ;  when  the  reindeer 
was  their  principal  domestic  animal,  and  the  larger  animals  of  the 
country  belonged  to  species  many  of  which  had  ceased  to  inhabit 
those  retjions  before  the  dawn  of  liistory.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
assert  with  certainty  that  the  climate  of  Egypt  has  not  varied  since 
the  age  of  the  Pyramid  builders ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  history 
of  either  Greece  or  Italy  that  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  any 
remarkable  alteration  in  the  climate  of  these  countries  has  taken  place 
in  historic  times. 

These  questions,  however,  hardly  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  work.  The  men  of  the  Stone  age  liave  left  nothing  which  can 
be  styled  architecture,  unless  wo  include  in  that  term  the  rude  tumuli 
of  earth  with  which  they  covered  the  remains  of  their  dead.  It  is 
also  extremely  uncertain  if  we  can  identify  any  building  of  stone  as 
belono-inf  cortainlv  to  the  affc  of  Bronze.  All  the  rude  crondechs, 
dolmens,  menhirs,  &c.,  which  usher  in  the  early  dawn  of  civilization 
in  Europe, belong  it  is  true  to  the  earlier  races,  but  seem  to  ha\e  been 
erected  by  them  at  a  time  when  the  Aryan  races  had  taught  them  the 
use  of  iron,  and  they  had  learnt  to  appreciate  the  value  of  stone  as  a 
monumental  record.  This,  liowever,  was  at  a  period  long  subsequent 
to  the  use  of  iron  in  Egy])t  and  the  East,  and  long  after  architecture 
had  attained  maturity  ;  and  its  history  became  easily  and  distinctly 
legible  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.i 


1  The  whole  of  this  subject  has  been 
carefully  pone  into  by  the  author  in  a 
work    entitled    "Kude    Stone    Monu- 


ments," published  in  1872,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred. 
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The  great  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Turanian  races  is  that  they 
were  the  first  to  peoi)le  the  whole  world  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
original  cradle  of  mankind.  Like  the  ijrimitive  unstratified  rocks  of 
geologists,  they  form  the  substructure  of  the  whole  world,  frequently 
risin;^  into  the  highest  and  most  prominent  peaks,  sometimes  ovei-- 
flowing  whole  districts  and  occupying  a  vast  portion  of  the  world's 
surface;  —  everywhere  underlying  all  the  others,  and  affording  their 
disintegrated  materials  to  form  the  more  recent  strata  that  now  over- 
lie and  frequently  obliterate  them,  —  in  appearance,  at  least. 

In  the  old  world  the  typical  Turanians  were  the  Egy]itians;  in 
the  modern  the  Chinese  and  Japanese ;  and  to  these  we  are  perhajis 
justified  in  adding  the  Mexicans.  If  this  last  adscription  stands 
good,  we  have  at  three  nearly  equidistant  points  (120  degrees  apart) 
on  the  earth's  surface,  and  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  three  great 
culminating  jioints  of  this  form  of  civilization.  The  outlying  strata 
in  Asia  arc  the  Tamuls,  who  now  occupy  the  whole  of  the  south  of 
India,  and  all  the  races  now  existing  in  the  countries  betvveen  India 
and  China.  The  Turanians  existed  in  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates 
before  the  Semitic  or  Aryan  races  came  there.  The  Tunguses  in  the 
north  are  Turanians,  and  so  are  the  Mongols,  the  Turks,  and  all  those 
tribes  generally  described  as  Tartars. 

In  Eurojie  the  oldest  people  of  this  family  we  are  acquainted  with 
are  the  Pelasgi  and  Etruscans,  Init  the  race  also  crops  ujj  in  the  Mag- 
yars, the  Finns,  the  Lajips,  and  in  odd  broken  fragments  here  and 
tliere,  but  e\erywhere  overpowered  by  the  more  civilized  Aryans, 
who  succeeded  and  have  driven  them  into  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  continent. 

In  Africa  they  have  been  almost  as  completely  overpowered  by  the 
Semitic  race,  and  in  America  are  now  being  everywhere  as  entirely 
ov«whelmed  as  they  were  in  Europe  by  the  Aryan  races,  and  in  all 
jn-obability  must  eventually  disappear  altogether. 

Even  if  the  linguist  should  hesitate  to  affirm  that  all  their  lan- 
guages can  be  traced  to  a  common  root,  or  present  sufficient  affinities 
for  a  classification,  the  general  features  of  the  races  enumerated 
above  are  so  alike  the  one  to  the  other,  that,  for  all  real  ethnographic 
jiurposes,  they  may  certainly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  one  great 
group.  Whether  nearly  obliterated,  as  they  are  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  or  whether  they  still  retain  their  nationality,  as  in  the 
eastern  jiarts  of  Asia,  they  always  appear  as  tlie  earliest  of  races, 
and  everywhere  pi-esent  peculiarities  of  feeling  and  civilization  easily 
recognized,  and  which  distinguish  them  from  all  tiie  other  races  of 
mankind. 

If  they  do  not  all  speak  cogn^ite  languages,  or  if  we  cannot  now 
trace  their  linguistic  affinities,  we  must  not  too  readily  assume  that 
therefore  they  are  distinct  the  one  from  the  other.     It  must  be  more 
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philosophical  to  believe,  what  probably  is  the  case,  that  the  one  in- 
strument of  analysis  we  have  hitherto  used  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
])urpose,  and  we  ought  consequently  to  welcome  every  other  process 
which  will  throw  further  light  on  the  subject. 

Religion  of  the  Turanians. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  ninch  to  assert  that  no  Turanian  race  ever 
rose  to  the  idea  of  a  God  external  to  the  world.  All  their  gods  were 
men  who  had  lived  with  them  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  the  old 
world  tliey  were  kings, — men  who  had  aeipiired  fame  from  the  extent 
of  their  power,  or  greatness  from  their  wisdom.  The  Buddhist  refonu 
taught  the  Turanian  races  that  virtue,  not  power,  was  true  greatness, 
and  that  the  liumblcst  as  well  as  the  highest  might  attain  beatitude 
through  the  jiractice  of  piety. 

All  the  Turanians  have  a  distinct  idea  of  rewards  and  punishments 
after  death,  and  generally  also  of  a  pre])aratory  purgatory  by  trans- 
migration through  the  bodies  of  animals,  clean  or  unclean  according 
to  tlie  actions  of  the  defunct  spirit,  but  always  ending  in  another 
world.  With  some  races  transmigration  becomes  nearly  all  in  all;  in 
othei-s  it  is  nearly  evanescent,  and  Heaven  and  Hell  take  its  place; 
but  the  two  are  essentially  doctrines  of  this  race. 

From  the  fact  of  their  gods  having  been  only  ordinary  mortals, 
and  all  men  being  able  to  aspire  to  the  godhead,  their  form  of  worship 
was  essentially  anthropic  and  ancestral;  their  temples  were  palaces, 
•where  the  gods  sat  on  thrones  and  received  petitions  and  dispensed 
justice  as  in  life,  and  where  men  i)aid  that  homage  to  the  image  of 
the  dead  which  they  would  have  paid  to  the  living  king.  Tlioy  were 
in  fact  the  idolaters,  ^;»(w  excellence.  Their  tombs  were  even  more 
sacred  than  their  temjjles,  and  their  reverence  was  more  frequently 
directed  to  the  remains  of  their  ancestors  than  to  the  images  of  their 
gods.  Hence  arose  that  reverence  for  relics  which  formed  so  marked 
a  feature  in  their  ritual  in  all  ages,  and  which  still  prevails  among 
many  races  almost  in  the  direct  ratio  in  which  Turanian  blood  can  be 
traced  in  their  veins. 

Unable  to  rise  above  humanity  in  their  conceptions  of  the  deity, 
they  worshipped  all  material  things.  Trees  with  them  in  all  times 
were  objects  of  veneration,  and  of  especial  woi-ship  in  particular  local- 
ities. The  mysterious  serpent  was  with  them  a  god,  and  the  bull  in 
most  Turanian  countries  a  being  to  be  woi-shipped.  The  sun,  the 
moon,  the  stars,  all  filled  niches  in  their  Pantheon  ;  in  fact,  whatever 
they  saw  they  believed  in,  whatever  they  conhl  not  comprehend  they 
worshipped.  They  cared  not  to  inquire  beyond  the  cvi<lence  of  their 
senses,  and  were  incapable  of  abstracting  their  conceptions.  To  the 
Turanians  also  is  due   that   peculiar  reverence   for  localities  made 
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celebrated  by  great  historical  events,  or  rendered  sacred  by  being 
tlie  scene  of  iireat  religious  events,  and  hence  to  them  must  be 
ascribed  the  origin  of  pilgrimages  and  all  their  concomitant  adjuncts 
and  ceremonies. 

It  is  to  this  race,  also,  that  we  owe  the  existence  of  human  sacrifices. 
Always  fatalists,  always  and  everywhere  indifferent  of  life,  and  never 
fearing  death,  these  sacrifices  never  were  to  thcni  so  terrible  as  tliey 
appear  to  more  highly  organized  races.  Thus  a  child,  a  relative,  or  a 
friend,  was  the  most  precious,  and  consequently  the  most  acceptable 
offering  a  man  could  bring  to  appease  the  wrath  or  propitiate  the 
favor  of  a  god  who  had  been  human,  and  who  was  supposed  to  have 
retained  all  the  feelings  of  humanity  forever  afterwards. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  their  Tree  and  Serpent  worship  in  every  corner 
of  the  old  world  from  Anuradhpura  in  Ceylon,  to  Upsala  in  Sweden. 
Their  tombs  and  tumuli  exist  everywhere.  Their  ancestral  worship 
is  the  foundation  at  the  present  day  of  lialf  the  popular  creeds  of  the 
world,  and  the  planets  have  hardly  ceased  to  be  worshipped  at  the 
present  hour.  Most  of  tlie  more  salient  peculiarities  of  this  faith  were 
softened  down  by  the  great  Buddhist  reform  in  the  sixth  century  B.C., 
and  that  refinement  of  their  rude  primitive  belief  has  been  adopted  by 
most  of  the  Tnranian  jjeople  of  the  modern  world,  and  is  now  almost 
exclusively  the  api^anage  of  people  having  Turanian  blood  in  their 
veins.  Even,  however,  through  the  gloss  of  their  Buddhist  refinements 
we  can  still  discern  most  of  tlie  old  forms  of  faith,  and  even  its  most 
devoted  votaries  are  yet  hardly  more  than  half  converted. 

Government. 

The  only  form  of  government  ever  adopted  by  any  people  of 
Turanian  race  was  that  of  absolute  despotism, — with  a  tribe,  a 
oliief,  —  in  a  kingdom,  a  despot.  In  liighly  civilized  communities, 
like  those  of  Egypt  and  China,  their  despotism  was  tempered  by 
bureaucratic  forms,  but  the  cliief  was  always  as  absolute  as  a  Timour 
or  an  Attila,  though  not  always  strong  enough  to  use  his  power  as 
terribly  as  they  did.  Their  laws  were  real  or  traditional  e<licts  of 
their  kings,  seldom  written,  and  never  administered  according  to  any 
fixed  form  of  procedure. 

As  a  consequence  or  a  cause  of  this,  the  Turanian  race  are  abso- 
lutely casteless ;  no  hereditary  nobili'ty,  no  caste  of  priests  ever  existed 
among  them ;  between  the  ruler  and  the  jieojile  there  could  be  nothing, 
and  every  one  miglit  aspire  equally  to  all  the  honors  of  the  State,  or 
to  the  highest  dignity  of  the  priesthood.  "La  carriere  ouverte  aux 
talens,"  is  essentially  tlie  motto  of  these  races,  or  of  those  allied  to 
them,  and  whetlier  it  was  the  slave  of  a  Pharaoh,  or  the  ])i])e-bcarer  of 
a  Turkish  sultan,  every  office  except  the  throne  is  and  always  was 
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open  to  the  ambitious.  No  republic,  no  limited  monarchy,  ever  arose 
among  them.  Despotism  pure  and  simple  is  all  they  ever  knew,  or 
are  even  now  capable  of  appreciating. 

Morals. 

Woman  nmonj;  the  Turanian  races  was  never  regarded  otherwise 
than  as  the  helpmate  of  the  poor  and  the  ]ilnything  of  the  rich  ;  born 
to  work  for  the  lower  classes  and  to  administer  to  the  gratification  of 
the  higher.  No  equality  of  rights  or  position  was  ever  dreamt  of,  and 
the  consequence  was  polyandry  where  ])eoi)le  were  poor  and  women 
scarce,  and  polygamy  where  wealth  and  luxury  prevailed ;  and  with 
these,  it  need  liardly  be  added,  a  loss  of  half  those  feelings  which  en- 
noble man  or  make  life  valuable. 

Neither  loving  nor  beloved  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family,  —  too 
much  of  a  fatalist  to  care  for  the  future,  —  neither  enjoying  life  nor 
fearing  death,  —  the  Turanian  is  generally  free  from  those  vices  which 
contaminate  more  active  minds;  he  remains  sobei',  temperate,  truthful, 
and  kiniUy  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  If,  however,  lie  has  few  vices,  he 
lias  fewer  virtues,  and  both  are  far  more  jiassive  than  active  in  their 
nature,  —  in  fact,  ap]iroach  more  nearly  to  the  instincts  of  the  lower 
animals  than  to  the  intellectual  responsibilities  of  the  highest  class  of 
minds. 

Literature. 

No  Turanian  race  ever  distinguished  itself  in  literature,  properly 
60  called.  They  all  possessed  annals,  because  they  loved  to  record  the 
names,  the  dates,  and  the  descent  of  their  ancestors ;  but  these  never 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  history  even  in  its  simplest  form.  Prose  they 
could  liardly  write,  because  none  of  the  greater  groups  ever  apjire- 
ciated  the  value  of  an  al])]iabet.  Hieroglyphics,  signs,  symbols,  any- 
thing sufficed  for  their  sim]ile  intellectual  wants,  and  they  ]  referred 
trusting  to  memory  to  remember  what  a  sign  stood  for,  rather  than 
exercise  their  intellect  to  compound  or  analyze  a  complex  alphabetical 
arrangement.  Their  system  of  poetry  helped  them,  to  some  extent, 
over  the  difficulty;  and,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  metre,  a  few 
suggestive  signs  enal)led  the  reader  to  remember  at  least  a  lyric 
com])osition.  But  without  a  comj:)lex  grammar  to  express  and  an 
alphabet  to  record  their  conceptions,  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  tliat  cither 
Epic  or  Dramatic  Poetry  could  flourish,  still  less  that  a  prose  narrative 
of  any  extent  could  be  remembered  ;  and  philosoj)hy,  beyond  the  use 
of  proverbs,  was  out  of  the  question. 

In  their  most  advanced  stages  they  have,  like  the  Chinese,  invented 
syllabaria  of  hideous  com])lexity,  and  have  even  borrowed  aljihabets 
from  their  more  advanced  neighbors.     By  some  it  is  sujiposed  that 
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they  have  even  invented  tlioni ;  but  tliouu;li  tlicy  have  thus  got  over 
the  mechanical  difficulties  of  the  case,  their  intellectual  condition 
remains  the  same,  and  they  have  never  advanced  beyond  the  merest 
rudiments  of  a  literature,  and  have  never  mastered  even  the  elements 
of  any  scientific  philosophy. 

Arts. 

If  so  singularly  deficient  in  the  phonetic  modes  of  literary  expres- 
sion, the  Turanian  races  made  up  for  it  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
excellence  they  attained  in  most  of  the  branches  of  aesthetic  art.  As 
architects  they  were  unsurjiassed,  and  in  Egypt  alone  have  left 
monuments  which  are  still  the  world's  wonder.  The  Tamul  race 
in  Southern,  the  Moguls  in  Northern  India,  in  Burmah,  in  China, 
and  in  Mexico,  wherever  these  races  are  found,  they  have  raised 
monuments  of  dimensions  unsurpassed ;  and,  considering  the  low 
state  of  civilization  in  which  they  often  existed,  displaying  a  degree 
of  taste  and  skill  as  remarkable  as  it  is  unexpected. 

In  consequence  of  the  circumstance  above  mentioned  of  their  gods 
having  been  kings,  and  after  death  still  only  considered  as  watching 
over  and  influencing  the  destiny  of  mankind,  their  temples  were  only 
exagn'cratcd  ])alaces,  containing  halls,  and  chambers,  and  thrones,  aTul 
all  the  appurtenances  rc(|uired  l)y  the  living,  but  on  a  scale  befitting 
the  celestial  character  now  accpiired.  So  much  is  this  the  case  in 
Egypt  that  we  hardly  know  by  which  name  to  designate  them,  and 
the  same  reuiark  a]i])lies  to  all. 

Even  more  sacred,  however,  than  their  temples  wei'e  tlieir  tombs. 
Wherever  a  Turanian  race  exists  or  existed,  there  their  tombs  remain; 
and  from  the  Pyrami<ls  of  Egypt  to  the  mausoleum  of  Ilyder  All,  the 
last  Tartar  king  in  India,  they  form  the  most  remarkable  series  of 
monuments  the  world  ])ossesses,  and  all  were  built  by  people  of 
Turanian  race.  No  Semite  and  no  Aryan  ever  built  a  tomb  that 
could  last  a  century  or  was  worthy  to  remain  so  long. 

The  Buddhist  reform  altered  the  funereal  tumulus  into  a  relic 
shrine,  modifying  this,  as  it  did  most  of  the  Turanian  forms  of 
utterance,  from  a  literal  to  a  somewhat  more  spiritual  form  of  ex- 
pression, but  leaving  the  meaning  the  same,  —  the  Tope  being  still 
essentially  a  Tomb. 

Combined  with  that  wonderful  appreciation  of  form  which  charac- 
terizes all  the  architectural  works  of  the  Tui-anians,  they  possessed 
an  extraordinary  passion  for  colored  decoration  and  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  the  harmony  of  colors.  They  used  throughout  the 
primitive  colors  in  all  their  elemental  crudeness;  and  though  always 
brilliant,  are  never  vulgar,  and  are  guiltless  of  any  mistake  in 
harmony.     From    the  first  dawn   of   painting  in  Egyj)t  to  the  last 
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signboard  in  Constantinople  or  Canton,  it  is  always  the  same — the 
same  brilliancy  and  harmony  j)rodiKed  by  the  simplest  means. 

In  sculpture  they  were  not  so  fortunate.  Having  no  explanatory 
literature  to  which  to  refer,  it  was  necessary  that  their  statues  should 
tell  tlieir  whole  tale  themselves  ;  and  sculpture  does  not  lend  itself  to 
this  so  readily  as  painting.  With  them  it  is  not  sufficient  that  a  god 
should  be  colossal,  he  must  be  symbolical ;  he  must  liave  more  arms 
and  legs  or  more  lieads  than  common  men ;  he  must  have  wings  and 
attributes  of  power,  or  must  combine  the  strength  of  a  lion  or  a  bull 
with  the  intellect  of  humanity.  The  statue  must,  in  short,  tell  the 
whole  story  itself ;  and  where  this  is  attempted  tlie  result  can  only 
be  pleasing  to  the  narrow  faith  of  the  unreflecting  devotee.  So  far 
from  being  able  to  express  more  than  humanity,  sculpture  must  attempt 
even  less  if  it  woidd  be  successful ;  but  this  of  course  rendered  it 
useless  for  the])urposes  to  which  the  Turanians  wislicd  to  apjily  it. 

The  same  remarks  aj)ply  to  painting,  properly  so  called.  Tliis 
never  can  attain  its  liigiiest  developement  except  when  it  is  the 
exi)onenl  of  j)honetic  utterances.  In  Greek  the  painter  strove  only 
to  give  form  and  substance  to  the  more  purely  intellectual  creation 
of  the  poet,  and  could  consequently  dispense  with  all  but  the  highest 
elements  of  l)is  art.  In  Egypt  the  picture  was  all  in  all ;  it  had  no 
text  to  refer  to,  and  must  tell  the  whole  tale  with  all  its  adjuncts,  in 
simple  intelligible  prose,  or  be  illegible,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  story  is  told  with  a  clearness  that  cliarms  us  even  now.  It  is, 
however,  only  a  story ;  and,  like  everything  else  Turanian,  however 
great  or  wonderful,  its  greatness  and  its  wonder  are  of  a  lower  class 
and  less  intellectual  than  the  utterances  of  the  other  great  divisions 
of  the  human  family. 

We  have  scarcely  the  means  of  knowing  whether  any  Turanian 
race  ever  successfully  cultivated  music  to  any  extent.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  all  their  families  can  and  always  could  appreciate 
the  harniony  of  musical  intervals,  and  7night  be  charmed  with  sim]ilc 
cadences;  but  it  is  nearly  certain  that  a  people  who  did  not  possess 
phonetic  poetry  could  never  rise  to  that  higher  class  of  music  which 
is  now  carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection,  that  harmonic  combina- 
tions almost  supjily  the  place  of  phonetic  expression  and  influence  the 
feelings  and  passions  to  almost  the  same  extent. 

There  is  also  this  further  peculiarity  about  their  arts,  tliat  they 
seem  always  more  instinctive  than  intellectual,  and  consequently  are 
incapable  of  that  progress  wliich  distinguishes  most  of  the  works  of 
man.  At  the  first  dawn  of  art  in  Egypt,  in  tlie  age  of  the  Pyramid 
builders,  all  the  arts  were  as  perfect  and  as  complete  as  they  were 
when  the  country  fell  under  the  domination  of  the  Romans.  The 
earliest  works  in  China  are  as  ])erfect  —  in  some  respects  more  so  — 
as  those  of  to-day ;  and  in  Mexico,  so  soon  as  a  race   of  red  savages 
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peopled  a  country  so  densely  as  to  require  art  and  to  apjircciate 
magnificence,  the  arts  sprang  up  among  them  with  as  much  ])ei-- 
fection,  we  may  fairly  assume,  as  they  would  have  attained  had  they 
been  practised  for  thousands  of  years  under  the  same  circumstances 
and  uninfluenced  by  foreigners.  It  is  even  more  startling  to  find  t!iat 
the  arts  of  the  savages  who  inhabited  the  south  of  France,  on  the 
skirts  of  the  glacial  period,  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Esquimaux 
of  the  present  day,  and  even  at  that  early  time  attained  a  degree  of 
perfection  which  is  startling,  and  could  hardly  be  surpassed  by  any 
people  iu  the  same  condition  of  life  at  the  present  day. 

Sciences. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  people  occupying  so  low 
a  position  in  the  intellectual  scale  could  ever  cultivate  anything 
approaching  to  abstract  science,  and  there  is  no  jiroof  of  it  existing. 
Living,  however,  as  they  did,  on  the  verge  of  the  tropics,  in  the 
most  beautiful  climates  of  the  world,  and  where  the  sky  is  generally 
serene  and  unclouded,  it  was  impossible  but  that  they  should  become 
to  some  extent  .astronomers. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  of  them  ever  formed  any  theory  to 
account  for  the  plienomcna  they  observed,  but  they  seem  to  have 
watched  the  paths  of  the  planets,  to  have  recorded  eclipses,  and 
generally  to  have  noted  times  and  events  with  such  correctness  as 
enabled  theui  to  predict  their  return  with  very  considerable  ]ire- 
cision  ;  but  here  their  science  stopjied,  and  it  is  not  known  that  they 
ever  attemi)ted  any  other  of  the  multifarious  branches  of  modern 
knowledge. 

We  have  only  very  imperfect  means  of  knowing  what  their 
agriculture  was ;  but  it  seems  always  to  have  been  careful  when 
once  they  passed  from  the  shepherd  state,  though  whether  scientific 
or  not  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  On  the  point  of  artificial  irrigation  the 
Turanians  have  always  been  singularly  expert.  Wherever  you  follow 
their  traces,  the  existence  of  a  tunnel  is  almost  as  certain  an  indica- 
tion of  their  pre-existence  as  that  of  a  tomb.  It  is  amusing,  as  it  is 
instructive,  to  see  .at  this  hour  an  Arab  Pacha  breaking  down  in  his 
attempt  to  restore  the  irrigation  works  of  the  old  Pharaohs,  or  an 
English  Engineer  officer  blundering  in  his  endeavors  to  cojiy  the 
works  instinctively  ])erformed  by  a  Mogul,  or  a  S])aniard  trying  to 
drain  the  lakes  of  Mexico.  Building  and  irrigation  were  the  s]iecial 
instincts  of  this  old  pecqile,  and  the  practical  intellect  of  the  higher 
races  seems  hardly  yet  to  have  come  u]i  to  the  ]ioint  where  these  arts 
were  left  by  the  early  Turanian  races,  while  the  perfection  they  attained 
in  them  is  the  more  singular  from  the  contrast  it  affords  to  what  they 
did,  or  rather,  did  not  do,  in  other  branches  of  art  or  science. 
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III.  — SEMITIC   RACES. 

From  the  extrnorclin.'ny  influence  the  Semitic  races  have  had  in 
the  religious  development  of  mankind,  we  are  apt  to  consider  them  as 
politically  more  important  than  they  really  ever  were.  At  no  period 
of  their  history  do  they  seem  to  have  numbered  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  millions  of  souls.  The  principal  locality  in  which  they  developed 
themselves  was  the  small  track  of  country  between  the  Tigris,  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  lied  Sea;  but  they  also  existed  as  a  separate 
race  in  Abyssinia,  and  extended  their  colonies  along  tlie  northern 
coast  of  Africa.  Their  intellectual  development  has  been  in  all  ages 
so  superior  to  that  of  the  Turanian  races,  that  they  have  subdued  them 
mentallv  wherever  they  came  in  contact  with  them  ;  and  notwith- 
standing their  limited  geographical  extension,  they  have  influenced 
the  intellect  of  the  Aryan  tribes  to  a  greater  extent  than  almost  any  of 
their  own  congeners. 

If  anything  were  required  to  justify  the  ethnographer  in  treating 
the  various  families  of  mankind  as  distinct  and  separate  varieties,  it 
would  be  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Semitic  race.  What  they 
were  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  that  they  are  at  the  present  day.  A  large 
section  of  them  sojourned  in  Egypt,  among  people  of  a  different  race, 
and  they  came  out  as  unmixed  as  oil  would  do  that  is  floated  on  water. 
For  the  last  two  thousand  years  they  have  dwelt  dispersed  among  the 
Gentiles,  without  a  nationality,  almost  without  a  common  language, 
yet  they  remain  the  same  in  feature,  the  same  in  intellectual  develoii- 
nient  .and  feeling,  they  exhibit  tlie  same  undying  repugnance  to  all 
except  those  of  their  own  blood,  Avhieh  characterized  the  Ar.ab  and  the 
Jew  when  we  first  recognize  their  names  in  history.  So  uncliaugeable 
are  they  in  this  respect,  that  it  seems  in  vain  to  try  to  calculate  how 
long  this  peojjle  must  have  lived  by  themselves,  separated  from  other 
races,  that  they  should  have  thus  acquired  that  distinctive  fixity  of 
character  nothing  can  alter  or  obliterate,  and  which  is  perhaps  even 
more  wonderful  intellectually  than  are  the  woolly  hair  and  physical 
characteristics  of  the  negro,  though  not  so  obvious  to  the  superficial 
observer. 

Religion. 

From  the  circumstance  of  our  possessing  a  comj^lete  series  of  the 
religious  literature  of  the  Semitic  race,  extending  over  the  two  thousand 
years  which  elapsed  between  Moses  and  Mahomet,  we  are  enabled  to 
speak  on  this  ])oint  with  more  precision  than  we  can  regarding  the 
doctrines  of  almost  any  other  peojilc. 

The  great  and  distinguishing  tenet  of  this  race  when  pure  is  and 
always  seems  to  liave  been  the  unity  of  God,  and  his  not  being  born  of 
man.     Unlike  the  gods  of  the  Turanians,  their  Deity  never  was  man. 
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never  rcigtied  or  lived  on  eai-tli,  but  was  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
the  universe,  living  before  all  time,  and  extending  beyond  all  space; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  they  have  not  always  expressed  this  idea 
with  the  purity  and  distinctness  which  might  be  desired. 

It  is  uncertain  how  far  they  adhered  to  this  purity  of  belief  in 
Assyria,  where  they  were  more  mixed  up  with  other  races  than  they 
have  ever  been  before  or  since.  In  Syria,  where  they  were  super- 
imposed upon  and  mixed  with  a  peoi^le  of  Turanian  origin,  they 
occasionally  worshipped  stones  and  groves,  serpents,  and  even  Indls ; 
but  they  inevitably  oscillated  back  to  the  true  faith  and  retained  it  to 
the  last.  In  Araljia,  after  they  became  dominant,  they  cast  off  their 
Turanian  idolatries,  and  rallied  as  one  man  to  the  watchword  of  their 
race,  "There  is  no  God  but  God,"  expressed  with  a  clearness  that 
nothing  can  obscure,  and  clung  to  it  with  a  tenacity  that  nothing 
could  shake  or  change.  Since  then  they  have  never  represented  God 
as  man,  and  hardly  ever  looked  upon  Him  as  actuated  by  the  feelings 
of  humanity. 

The  channel  of  communication  between  God  and  man  has  always 
been,  with  all  the  Semitic  races,  by  means  of  pro])hecy.  Prophets  are 
sent,  or  are  inspired,  by  God,  to  communicate  His  will  to  man,  to  pro- 
pound His  laws,  and  sometimes  to  foretell  events ;  but  in  all  instances 
without  losina;  their  character  as  men,  or  becomin"'  more  than  mes- 
gangers  for  the  special  service  for  which  they  are  sent. 

With  the  Jews,  but  with  them  only,  does  there  seem  to  have  been 
a  priest  caste  set  aside  for  the  special  service  of  God;  not  selected 
from  all  the  people,  as  would  have  been  the  case  with  the  casteless 
Turanians,  but  deriving  their  sanctity  from  descent,  as  would  have 
been  the  case  with  the  Aryans;  still  they  differed  from  the  Aryan 
institution  inasmuch  as  the  Levites  always  retained  the  characteristics 
of  a  tribe,  and  never  approached  the  form  of  an  aristocracy.  They 
may  therefore  be  considered  ethnographically  as  an  intermediate  insti- 
tution, partaking  of  the  characteristics  of  the  other  two  races. 

The  one  point  in  which  the  Semitic  form  of  religion  seems  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  Turanian  is  that  of  sacrifice  —  human,  in  early 
times  perhaps,  even  till  the  time  of  Aliraham,  but  afterwards  only 
of  oxen  and  sheep  and  goats  in  hecatombs ;  and  this  ap]jarently 
not  among  the  Arabs,  but  only  with  the  Jews  and  the  less  pure 
Phtenicians. 

From  their  having  no  human  gods  they  avoided  all  the  palatial 
tem]iles  or  ceremonial  forms  of  idolatrous  worshi]i.  Strictly  speaking, 
they  have  no  temples.  There  was  one  holy  ])lace  in  the  old  world, 
the  Ilill  of  Zion  at  Jerusalem,  and  one  in  the  new  dispensation,  the 
Kaaba  at  Mecca.  Solomon,  it  is  true,  adorned  the  first  to  an  extent 
but  little  consonant  with  the  true  feeling  of  his  race,  but  the  Kaaba 
remains  in  its  primitive  insignificance ;  and  neither  of  these  temples, 
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either  then  or  now,  derive  tlicir  sanctity  from  the  buildings.  They  are 
tlie  spots  where  God's  prophets  stood  and  eonimunicated  His  will  to 
man.  It  is  true  that  in  after  ages  a  Roman  Tetrareh  and  a  Turkish 
Sultan  surrounded  tliese  two  Semitic  cells  with  courts  and  cloisters, 
which  made  them  wonders  of  magnificence  in  the  cities  where  they 
existed;  but  this  does  not  affect  the  conclusion  that  no  Semitic  race 
ever  erected  a  durable  building,  or  even  thought  of  possessing  more 
than  one  temple  at  a  time,  or  cared  to  emulate  the  splendor  of  the 
temjile-jialaces  of  the  Turanians. 

GOTEENMEXT. 

Although  no  Semitic  race  was  ever  quite  republican,  whicli  is  a 
purely  Aryan  characteiistic,  they  never  sank  under  such  an  unmitigated 
despotism  as  is  generally  found  among  the  Turanians.  When  in  small 
nuclei,  their  form  of  government  is  what  is  generally  called  patriarchal, 
the  chief  being  neither  necessarily  hereditary,  nor  necessarily  elective, 
but  attaining  his  leadership  partly  by  the  influence  due  to  age  and 
wisdom,  or  to  virtue,  partly  to  the  merits  of  his  connections,  and  some- 
times of  his  ancestors;  but  never  wholly  to  the  latter  without  some 
reference  at  least  to  the  former. 

In  larger  aggregations  the  difficulty  of  selection  made  the  chiefship 
more  generally  hereditary;  but  even  then  the  power  of  the  King  was 
always  controlled  by  the  authority  of  the  written  law,  and  never  sank 
into  the  ]iure  desiwtism  of  the  Turanians.  With  the  Jews,  too,  the 
sacred  caste  of  the  Levites  always  had  considerable  influence  in 
chocking  any  excesses  of  kingly  power;  but  more  was  due  in  this 
respect  to  their  ]ieculiar  institution  of  prophets,  who,  protected  by  the 
sacredness  of  their  office,  at  all  times  dared  to  act  the  part  of  tribunes 
of  the  peo])le,  and  to  rebuke  with  authority  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  King  to  step  beyond  the  limits  of  the  constitution. 

Morals. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  in  the  morals  of  the  Semitic 
races  is  the  improvement  in  the  position  of  woman,  and  the  attempt 
to  elevate  her  in  the  scale  of  existence.  If  not  absolutely  monogamic, 
there  is  among  the  Jews,  and  among  the  Arabic  races  where  they 
are  pure,  a  strong  tendency  in  this  direction  ;  and  but  for  the  example 
of  those  nations  among  whom  they  were  placed,  they  might  have  gone 
further  in  this  direction,  and  the  dignity  of  mankind  have  been  pro- 
portionately imjiroved. 

Their  worst  faults  arise  from  their  segregation  from  the  rest  of 
mankind.  With  them  war  against  all  but  those  of  their  own  race  is 
an  obligation  and  a  pleasure,  and  it  is  carried  on  with  a  relentless 
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cruelty  wliicli  knows  no  pity.  To  smite  root  and  branch,  to  murder 
men,  women,  and  children,  is  a  duty  which  admits  of  no  hesitation, 
and  has  .stained  the  character  of  the  Semites  in  all  ages.  Against  this 
must  be  placed  the  fact  that  they  are  patriotic  beyond  all  other  races, 
and  steadfa.st  in  their  faith  as  no  other  people  have  ever  been ;  and 
among  themselves  they  have  been  tempered  to  kindness  and  charity 
by  the  sufferings  they  have  had  to  bear  because  of  their  uncompro- 
mising hatred  and  repugnance  to  all  their  fellow-men. 

This  isolation  has  had  the  further  effect  of  making  them  singularly 
a]iathctic  to  all  that  most  interests  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 
What  their  God  has  revealed  to  them  through  his  jirophets  suffices  for 
them.  "God  is  great,"  is  a  sufficient  explanation  with  them  for  all  the 
■wonders  of  science.  "God  wills  it,"  solves  all  the  complex  jiroblems 
of  the  moral  government  of  the  world.  If  not  such  absolute  fatalists 
as  the  Turanians,  they  equally  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of 
thinking  for  themselves,  or  of  applying  their  independent  reason  to 
the  great  problems  of  human  knowledge.  They  may  escape  by  this 
from  many  aberrations  that  trouble  more  active  minds,  but  their  vir- 
tues at  best  can  be  but  negative,  and  their  vices  unredeemed  by  the 
higher  aspirations  that  sometimes  half  ennoble  even  crime. 


Literature. 

In  this  again  we  have  an  immense  advance  above  all  the  Turanian 
races.  No  Semitic  peojale  ever  used  a  hieroglyph  or  mere  symbol,  or 
were  content  to  trust  to  memory  only.  Everywhere  and  at  all  times  — 
so  far  as  we  know  —  they  used  an  alphabet  of  more  or  less  complicated 
form.  Whether  they  invented  this  mode  of  notation  or  not  is  still 
unknown,  but  its  use  by  them  is  certain ;  and  the  consequence  is  that 
they  jiossess,  if  not  the  oldest,  at  least  one  of  tlie  very  oldest  literatures 
of  the  world.  History  with  tliem  is  no  longer  a  mere  record  of  names 
and  titles,  Itut  a  chronicle  of  events,  and  with  the  moral  generally 
elicited.  The  story  and  the  rhapsody  take  their  places  side  by  side, 
the  preaching  and  the  paral)le  are  used  to  convey  their  lessons  to  the 
world.  If  tliey  had  not  the  Epos  and  the  Drama,  they  had  lyric  poetry 
of  a  beauty  and  a  pathos  which  has  hardly  ever  been  surpassed. 

It  was  this  possession  of  an  alphabet,  conjoined  with  the  sublimity 
of  their  monotheistic  creed,  that  gave  these  races  the  only  superiority 
to  which  they  have  attained.  It  is  this  which  has  enabled  them  to 
keep  themselves  pure  and  undefiled  in  all  tlie  catastrojihes  to  which 
they  have  been  exjiosed,  and  that  still  enaldcs  their  literature  and 
their  creed  to  exert  an  influence  over  almost  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  even  in  times  when  the  peoj)le  themselves  have  been  held  in 
most  supreme  contempt. 
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Arts. 

It  may  liave  been  partly  in  consequence  of  their  love  of  phonetic 
literature,  and  partly  in  onler  to  keep  tliemselves  distinct  from  those 
great  builders,  the  Turanians,  that  the  Semitic  races  never  erected  a 
building  worthy  of  the  name;  neither  at  Jerusalem,  nor  at  Tyre  or 
Sidon,  nor  at  Carthage,  is  there  any  vestige  of  Semitic  Architectural 
Art.  Not  tliat  these  have  perished,  but  because  they  never  existed. 
When  Solomon  proposed  to  build  a  temple  at  Jerusalem,  though  plain 
externally,  and  hardly  so  large  as  an  ordinary  parish  church,  ho  was 
forced  to  have  i-ecourse  to  some  Turanian  people  to  do  it  for  him,  and 
by  a  display  of  gold  and  silver  and  brass  ornaments  to  make  up  for 
the  architectural  forms  he  knew  not  how  to  apply. 

In  Assyria  we  liave  palaces  of  dynasties  more  or  less  purely 
Semitic,  splendid  enough,  but  of  wood  and  sunburnt  bricks,  and  only 
preserved  to  our  knowledge  from  the  accident  of  their  having  been 
so  clumsily  built  as  to  bury  themselves  and  their  wainscot  slabs  in 
their  own  ruins.  Though  half  the  pcojile  were  probably  of  Turanian 
origin,  their  temples  seem  to  have  been  external  and  unimportant  till 
Sennacherib  and  others  learnt  the  art  of  \ising  stone  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, as  the  Syrians  did  afterwards  from  the  llomans.  During  the 
domination  of  the  last-named  people  we  have  the  temples  of  Palmyra 
and  Baalbec,  of  Jerusalem  and  Petra :  everywhere  an  art  of  the 
utmost  splendor,  but  with  no  trace  of  Semitic  feeling  or  Semitic 
taste  in  any  jiart,  or  in  any  detail. 

The  Jewish  worship  being  neither  ancestral,  nor  the  bodies  of  their 
dead  being  held  in  special  reverence,  they  had  no  tombs  worthy  of 
the  name.  They  buried  the  bodies  of  their  patriarchs  and  kings  with 
care,  and  knew  where  they  were  laid ;  but  not  until  after  the  return 
from  the  Babylonish  ca])tivity  did  they  either  worship  there,  or  mark 
the  s]>ot  with  any  architectural  forms,  tliough  after  that  epoch  we  find 
abundant  traces  of  a  tendency  towards  that  especial  form  of  Turanian 
idolatry.  But  even  then  the  adornment  of  their  tombs  with  archi- 
tectural magnificence  cannot  be  traced  back  to  an  earlier  pei'iod  than 
the  time  of  the  Romans ;  and  .all  that  we  find  marked  with  splendor 
of  this  class  was  the  work  of  that  people,  and  stamped  with  their 
peculiar  forms  of  Art. 

Painthig  and  sculpture  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  the  Jews 
because  they  were  Turanian  arts,  and  because  their  practice  might 
lead  the  people  to  idolatry,  so  that  these  nowhere  existed  :  though  we 
cannot  understand  a  people  with  any  mixture  of  Turanian  blood  who 
had  not  an  eye  for  color,  and  a  feeling  for  beauty  of  form,  in  detail 
at  least.  Music  alone  was  therefore  the  one  festhetic  art  of  the  Semitic 
races,  and,  wedded  to  the  lyi'ic  verse,  seems  to  have  influenced  their 
feelings  and  excited  their  passions  to  an  extent  unknown  to  other 
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nations ;  but  to  posterity  it  cannot  supply  the  place  of  the  more  per- 
manent arts,  whose  absence  is  so  much  felt  in  attempting  to  realize 
the  feelings  or  aspirations  of  a  people  like  this.i 

As  regards  the  useful  arts,  the  Semites  were  always  more  pastoral 
than  agrkiultural,  and  have  not  left  in  the  countries  they  inhabited 
any  traces  of  such  hydraulic  works  as  the  earlier  races  executed;  but 
in  commerce  they  excelled  all  nations.  The  Jews  —  from  their  inland 
situation,  cut  off  from  all  access  to  the  sea  — could  not  do  much  in 
foreign  trade  ;  but  they  always  kept  up  their  interco\irse  with  Assyria. 
The  Phoenicians  traded  backwards  and  forwards  with  every  part  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  first  opened  out  a  knowledge  of  the  Atlantic; 
and  the  Arabs  first  commenced,  and  for  long  afterwards  alone  carried 
on,  the  trade  with  India.  From  tiie  earliest  dawn  of  history  to  the 
present  hour,  commerce  has  been  the  art  which  the  Semitic  nations 
have  cultivated  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  and  in  which  they  con- 
sequently have  attained  the  greatest,  and  an  unsurpassed  success. 

In  Asia  and  in  Africa  at  the  present  day,  all  the  native  trade  is 
carried  on  by  Arabs ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  the  mone- 
tary transactions  of  the  rest  of  the  world  are  practically  managed  liy 
the  descendants  of  those  who,  one  thousand  years  before  Christ,  traded 
from  Eziongeber  to  Ophir. 

SC'TENCES. 

Although,  as  before  mentioned.  Astronomy  was  cultivated  with 
considerable  success  both  in  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  among  the  more 
contemplative  Turanians,  nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the 
references  to  celestial  events,  either  in  the  Bible  or  the  Koran,  Ijoth 
betrayinc  an  entire  ignorance  of  even  tlie  elements  of  astronomical 
science;  and  we  have  no  proof  that  the  Fhanucians  were  at  all  wiser 
than  their  neighbors  in  this  respect. 

The  Semitic  races  seem  ahvnys  to  have  been  of  too  jioetical  a 
temperament  to  excel  in  mathematics  or  the  mechanical  sciences.  If 
there  is  one  branch  of  scientific  knowledge  which  they  may  be  sus- 
pected of  having  cultivated  with  success,  it  is  the  group  of  natural 
sciences.     A  love  of  nature  seems  always  to  have  prevailed  with  them. 


1  All  round  the  shores  of  the  Meili- 
terranean  are  found  the  traces  of  an  art 
which  has  hitherto  been  a  staml)liiig- 
hlock  to  antiquarians.  Eiiyptian  car- 
touclies  and  ornaments  in  Assyria,  which 
are  not  E^'vptiau:  sarcopha.ni  at  Tyre, 
of  K^yptiau  form,  but  with  Phrenician 
inscrii)tions,  anil  made  for  Tyrian  kin^s; 
Greeli  ornaments  in  Syria,  which  are 
not   Greek;   Roman  frescoes  or   orna- 


ments, and  arehiteotnral  displays  at 
Carthaj;e,  and  all  over  Xortheru  Africa, 
which  liowever  are  not  Roman.  In 
short,  a  copying  art  somethini;  like  our 
own,  iniitating'everylhins,  understand- 
ins;  notlunrr.  I  am  indebted  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Franks  for  the  suggestion 
that  all  this  art  may  be  PhoMiician,  in 
other  words,  Semitic,  and  I  believe  he 
is  riirlit. 
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ami  they  may  have  known  "  tlie  trees,  from  the  cedar  wliieh  is  in 
Lebanon  to  the  liyssop  that  sj)ringetli  out  of  the  wall,  and  the  names 
of  all  the  beasts,  and  the  fowls,  and  the  creeping  things,  and  the 
fishes  ; "  but  beyond  tliis  we  know  of  nothing  that  can  be  dignified  l)y 
the  name  of  science  among  the  Semitic  races.  They  more  than  made 
up  however  for  their  deficient  knowledge  of  the  exact  sciences  by  the 
depth  of  their  insight  into  the  springs  of  human  action,  and  the 
sagacity  of  their  proverbial  philosophy ;  and,  more  than  even  this,  by 
tiiat  wonderful  system  of  Theology  liefore  which  all  the  Aryan  races 
of  tlie  world  and  many  of  the  Turanian  bow  at  the  present  hour,  and 
acknowledge  it  as  the  basis  of  their  faith  and  the  source  of  all  their 
religious  aspirations. 

IV. —  CELTIC. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  write  anything  very  precise  or  very 
satisfactory  regarding  the  Celtic  races,  for  the  simjjle  reason  that, 
within  the  limits  of  our  historic  knowledge,  they  never  lived  sufficiently 
long  apart  from  other  races  to  develop  a  distinct  fornj  of  nationality, 
or  to  create  either  a  literature  or  a  polity  by  which  they  could  be 
certainly  recognized.  In  this  respect  they  form  the  most  marked 
contrast  with  the  Semitic  races.  Instead  of  wrajiping  themselves  up 
within  the  bounds  of  the  most  narrow  exclusivencss,  the  Celt  evei-y- 
where  mixed  freely  with  the  people  among  whom  he  settled,  and 
adopted  their  manners  and  customs  with  a  carelessness  that  is 
startling;  while  at  the  same  time  he  retained  the  principal  diar- 
acteristics  of  his  race  through  every  change  of  circumstance  and 
clime. 

Almost  the  only  thing  that  can  be  ])redicated  of  thorn  with 
certainty  is,  that  they  were  either  the  last  wave  of  the  Turanians,  or, 
if  another  nomenclature  is  preferred,  the  first  wave  of  the  Aryans, 
who,  miu'rating  westward  from  their  ]iarent  seat  in  Asia,  displaced 
the  original  and  more  purely  Turanian  tribes  who  occupied  Europe 
before  the  dawn  of  history.  But,  in  doing  this,  they  seem  to  have 
mixed  themselves  so  com]]letely  with  the  races  they  were  supplanting, 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  now  where  one  begins  or  where  the 
other  ends. 

We  find  their  remains  in  Asia  Minor,  whence  Ethnologists  fancy 
that  they  can  trace  a  southern  migration  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  across  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  into  Spain,  and  thence  to 
Ireland.  A  more  certain  and  more  important  migration,  however, 
crossed  the  Bosphorus,  and  following  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  threw 
one  branch  into  Italy,  where  they  penetrated  as  far  south  as  ]?ome ; 
while  the  main  body  settled  in  and  occupied  Gaul  and  Belgium, 
whence  they  peopled  Britain,  and  may  have  met  the  southern  colonists 
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in  the  Celtic  Islaml  of  tlie  west.  From  this  they  are  now  migrating, 
still  following  the  course  of  tlie  sun,  to  carry  to  the  New  World  the 
same  brilliant  thouglitlessness  wliich  has  so  thoroughly  leavened  all 
those  parts  of  the  Old  in  which  they  have  settled,  and  which  so  sorely 
puzzles  the  jnirer  but  more  matter-of-fact  Aryan  tribes  with  which 
they  have  come  iu  contact. 

Religion. 

It  may  ajipoar  like  a  hard  saying,  but  it  seems  nevertheless  to  1)8 
true,  to  assert  that  no  purely  Celtic  race  ever  rose  to  a  perfect  con- 
cejition  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  It  may  be  that  they  only 
borrowed  this  from  the  Turanians  who  preceded  them  ;  but  whether 
imitative  or  innate,  their  Theology  admits  of  Kings  and  Queens  of 
Heaven  who  were  mortals  on  earth.  Tliey  possess  hosts  of  saints 
and  angels,  and  a  whole  hierarchy  of  heavenly  powers  of  various 
degrees,  to  whom  the  Celt  turns  with  as  confiding  ho])e  and  as  earnest 
prayer  as  ever  Turanian  did  to  the  gods  of  his  Pantheon.  If  he  does 
not  reverence  the  bodies  of  the  departed  as  the  Egyptian  or  Chinese, 
lie  at  least  adopts  the  Buildhist  veneration  for  relics,  and  attaches  far 
more  importance  to  funereal  rites  than  was  ever  done  by  any  tribe  of 
Aryans. 

The  Celt  is  as  completely  the  slave  of  a  tasteless  jiriesthood  as 
ever  Turanian  Buddhist  was,  and  loves  to  separate  it  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  as  representing  on  earth  the  hierarchy  in  heaven,  to 
which,  according  to  the  Celtic  creed,  all  may  hope  to  succeed  l)y 
jiractice  of  their  peculiar  virtues. 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  his  temples  are  as  splendid,  his  cere- 
monials as  gorgeous,  and  the  formula  as  unmeaning  as  any  that  ever 
graced  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  or  astonished  the  wanderer  iu  the  val- 
leys of  Thibet  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean. 

GoVEENirENT. 

It  is  still  more  difficult  to  speak  of  the  Celtic  form  of  government, 
as  no  kingdom  of  this  people  ever  existed  by  itself  for  any  length  of 
time  ;  and  none,  indeed,  it  may  be  suspected,  could  long  hold  together. 
It  may,  however,  be  safely  asserted  that  no  republican  forms  ai'e 
possible  with  a  Celtic  people,  and  no  mimicipal  institutions  ever 
flourished  among  them.  The  only  form,  therefore,  we  know  of  as 
peculiarly  theirs,  is  despotism  ;  not  necessarily  personal,  but  rendered 
systematic  by  centralized  bureaucratic  organizations,  and  tempered 
by  laws  in  those  States  which  have  reached  any  degree  of  stability 
or  civilization. 

Xothing  but  a  strong  centralized  desjiotism  can  long  co-exist  with 
a  people  too  impatient   to  submit  to  the  sacrifices   and   self-denial 
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inherent  in  all  attemjits  at  self-government,  ami  too  excitable  to  Ijc 
controlled,  except  Ly  the  will  of  the  strongest,  though  it  may  also  be 
the  least  scrupulous  among  them. 

When  in  small  bodies  they  are  always  governed  by  a  chief,  gene- 
rally hereditary,  but  always  absolute ;  who  is  looked  up  to  with  awe, 
and  obeyed  with  a  reverence  that  is  unintelligible  to  the  more  inde- 
j)endcnt  races  of  mankind. 

Witli  such  institutions,  of  course,  a  real  aristocracy  is  impossible; 
and  the  restraints  of  caste  must  always  have  been  felt  to  be  intolera- 
ble. "La  carriere  ouverte  aux  talens,"  is  their  boast ;  though  not  to 
t!ie  same  extent  as  with  the  Turanians  ;  and  tlie  selfish  gratification 
of  individual  ambition  is  consequently  always  preferred  with  tliem  to 
the  more  sober  benefit  of  the  general  advancement  of  the  community. 

Morals. 

If  the  Celts  never  were  either  polygamic  or  polyandric,  they  cer- 
tainly always  retained  very  lax  ideas  with  regard  to  the  marriage- 
vow,  and  never  looked  on  woman's  mission  as  anything  higher  than 
to  minister  to  their  sensual  gratification.  With  them  the  woman  that 
fulfils  this  quality  best  always  commands  their  admiration  iiiost. 
Beauty  can  do  no  wrong  —  but  without  beauty  woman  can  hardly 
rise  above  the  level  of  tlie  common  herd. 

The  ruling  passion  in  the  mind  of  the  Celt  is  war.  Xot  like  the 
exclusive,  intolerant  Semite,  a  war  of  extermination  or  of  proselytism, 
but  war  from  pure  "gaiete  de  coeur"  and  love  of  glory.  No  Celt 
fears  to  die  if  his  death  can  gain  fame  or  add  to  the  stock  of  his 
country's  glory ;  nor  in  a  private  fight  does  he  fear  death  or  feel  the 
pain  of  a  broken  hea<l,  if  he  has  had  a  chance  of  shooting  through 
the  heart  or  cracking  the  skull  of  his  best  friend  at  the  same  time. 
The  Celt's  love  of  excitement  leads  him  frequently  into  excesses,  and 
to  a  disregard  of  truth  and  the  virtues  belonging  to  daily  life,  which 
are  what  really  dignify  mankind;  but  his  love  of  glory  and  of  his 
country  often  go  far  to  redeem  these  deficiencies,  and  si)read  a  halo 
over  even  his  worst  faults,  which  renders  it  frequently  difficult  to 
blame  what  we  feel  in  soberness  we  ought  to  condemn. 

Literature. 

If  love  and  war  are  the  parents  of  song,  the  bard  and  the  troubadour 
ought  to  have  left  us  a  legacy  of  verse  that  would  have  filled  the 
libraries  of  Europe;  and  so  they  probably  would  had  not  the  orignial 
Celt  been  too  illitei-ate  to  care  to  record  tlie  exju-essions  of  his  feehngs. 
As  it  is,  nine-tenths  of  the  lyric  literature  of  Europe  is  of  Celtic  origin. 
The  Epos  and  the  Drama  may  belong  to  the  Aryan  ;  but  in  the  art  of 
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woilding  music  to  immortal  verse,  and  pouring  forth  a  passionate 
utterance  in  a  few  but  beautiful  words,  the  Celtic  is  only  equalled  by 
the  Semitic  race. 

Their  remaining  literature  is  of  such  modern  growth,  and  was  so 
specially  cojiied  from  what  had  preceded  it,  or  so  iuHuenced  by  the 
contemporary  effusions  of  otlier  iieojile,  that  it  is  impossible  accurately 
to  discriminate  what  is  due  to  race  and  what  to  circumstances.  All 
that  can  safely  be  said  is,  tliat  Celtic  literature  is  always  more  epi- 
grammatic, more  brilliant,  and  more  daring  than  that  of  the  sober 
Aryan  ;  but  its  coruscations  neither  light  to  so  great  a  depth,  nor  last 
so  "long  as  less  dazzling  productions  might  do.  They  maybe  the  most 
brilliant,  but  they  certainly  do  not  belong  to  the  highest  class  of 
literary  effort ;  nor  is  their  effect  on  the  destiny  of  man  likely  to  be 
so  permanent. 

Arts. 

The  true  glory  of  the  Celt  in  Euvo]io  is  his  artistic  eminence.  It 
is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  assert  that  without  his  intervention  we 
should  not  have  possessed  in  modern  times  a  church  worthy  of  admi- 
ration, or  a  ]iicture  or  a  statue  we  could  look  at  without  shame. 

In  their  arts,  too,  —  either  from  their  higher  status,  or  from  their 
admixture  with  Aryans, —  we  escape  the  instinctive  fixity  which  makes 
the  arts  of  the  jjure  Turanian  as  unprogressive  as  the  works  of  birds 
or  of  beavers.  Kestless  intellectual  progress  characterizes  everything 
they  perform  ;  and  had  their  arts  not  been  nipped  in  the  bud  by 
circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control,  we  might  have  seen 
something  that  would  have  shamed  even  Greece  and  wholly  eclipsed 
the  arts  of  Rome. 

They  have  not,  it  is  true,  that  instinctive  knowledge  of  color 
which  distinguishes  the  Turanian,  nor  have  they  been  able  to  give  to 
music  that  intellectual  culture  which  has  been  elaborated  by  the 
Aryans ;  but  in  the  middle  path  between  the  two  they  excel  both. 
They  are  far  better  musicians  than  the  former,  and  far  better  colorists 
than  the  last-named  races ;  but  in  modern  Euroi>e  Architecture  is 
jiractically  their  own.  Where  their  influence  was  strongest,  there 
Architecture  was  most  perfect;  as  they  decayed,  or  as  the  Aryan 
influence  jirevailed,  the  art  first  languished,  and  then  died. 

Their  quasi-Turanian  theology  required  Temples  almost  as  grand 
as  those  of  the  Co]its  or  Tamuls;  and,  like  them,  they  sought  to 
honor  those  who  had  been  mortals  by  splendor  which  mortals  are 
assumed  to  be  pleased  with;  and  the  pomp  of  their  worship  always 
surpassed  that  with  which  they  honoi-ed  their  Kings.  Even  more 
remarkable  than  this  is  the  fact  that  tliey  could  and  did  build  Tombs 
such  as  a  Turanian  miglit  have  envied,  not  for  their  size  but  for  their 
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art,  find  even  now  can  adorn  their  cemeteries  with  monuments  ^^•llic•h 
are  not  ridiculous. 

When  a  people  are  so  mixed  up  with  other  races  as  the  Celts  are 
in  Euroj)e, —  frequently  so  fused  as  to  be  undistinguishable, —  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  speak  with  precision  with  regard  either  to  their 
arts  or  influence.  It  must  in  consequence  be  safer  to  assert  that  wliere 
no  Celtic  blood  existed  there  no  real  art  is  found  ;  though  it  is  per- 
haps equally  true  to  assert  that  not  only  Architecture,  but  Painting 
and  Sculiiture,  have  been  jiatronized,  and  have  flourished  in  the  exact 
ratio  in  which  Celtic  blood  is  found  prevailing  in  any  people  in  Eu- 
rope;  and  has  died  out  as  Aryan  influence  prevails,  in  spite  of  their 
methodical  efforts  to  indoctrinate  themselves  with  what  mu.st  be 
the  spontaneous  imjndse  of  genius,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  value. 

SCIEXCES. 

Of  their  sciences  we  know  nothing  till  they  were  so  steeped  in 
the  civilization  of  older  races  that  originality  was  hopeless.  !>till,  in 
the  stages  through  which  the  intellect  of  Europe  has  yet  passed,  they 
have  ])layed  their  part  with  brilliancy.  But  now  that  knowledge  is 
assuming  a  higher  and  Tuore  prosaic  phase,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
deductive  brilliancy  of  the  Celtic  mind  can  avail  anything  against  the 
inductive  sobriety  of  the  Aryan.  So  long  as  metaphysics  were  science, 
and  science  was  theory,  the  peculiar  form  of  the  Celtic  mind  was 
singularly  well  adajited  vo  see  through  sophistry  and  to  guess  the 
direction  in  which  truth  might  lie.  But  now  that  we  have  only  to 
question  nature,  to  classify  her  answers,  and  jiatiently  to  record  results, 
its  mission  seems  to  have  ])assed  away.  Truth  in  all  its  majesty,  and 
Nature  in  all  her  greatness,  must  now  take  the  place  of  speculation, 
with  its  cleverness,  and  man's  ideas  of  what  might  or  should  be,  must 
be  supplanted  by  the  knowledge  of  God's  works  as  they  exist  and  the 
contemplation  of  the  eternal  grandeur  of  the  universe  which  we  see 
around  us. 

Though  these  are  the  highest,  they  are  at  the  same  time  the  most 
sober  functions  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  while  conferring  the  greatest 
and  most  lasting  benefit,  not  only  on  the  individual  who  ]iractises 
them,  but  also  on  the  human  race,  they  are  neither  calculated  to 
gratify  ]iersonal  vanity,  nor  to  reward  in<lividual  ambition. 

Such  pm-suits  are  not,  therefore,  of  a  nature  to  attract  or  interest 
the  Celtic  races,  but  must  be  left  to  those  who  are  content  to  sink 
their  personality  in  seeking  the  ad\antage  of  the  common  weal. 

v.— ARYAN. 

According  to  their  own  chronology,  it  seems  to  have  been  about 
the  year  3101  n.c.  that  the  Aryans  crossed  the  Indus  and  settled  them- 
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selves  in  th?  country  fjotween  tliat  river  and  tlie  Juninn,  sinfo  knciwn 
anion-;-  tliemselves  as  Arya  Varta,  or  the  Country  of  tlie  Just,  foi-  all 
sueeeediiijr  ages. 

More  than  a  thousand  years  afterwards  we  find  them,  in  the 
age  of  tlie  Raniayana,  oecuiiying  all  the  country  north  of  the 
Vindya  range,  and  attempting  the  conquest  of  the  southern  country, 
—  then,  as  now,  occupied  by  Turanians,  —  and  penetrating  as  far  as 
Ceylon. 

Eiglit  hundred  years  later  we  see  them  in  the  Mahabharata,  having 
lost  much  of  their  purity  of  blood,  and  adopting  many  of  the  customs 
and  much  of  the  faith  of  the  people  they  were  settled  amongst;  and 
three  centuries  before  Christ  we  find  they  had  so  far  degenerated  as  to 
accejit,  almost  without  a  struggle,  the  religion  of  Buddha ;  which, 
thougii  no  doubt  a  reform,  and  an  important  one,  on  the  Anthrojiic 
doctrines  of  the  pure  Turanians,  was  still  essentially  a  faith  of  a 
Turanian  iieojile;  congenial  to  tliem,  and  to  them  only. 

Ten  centuries  after  Clirist,  when  the  Moslems  came  in  contact  with 
India,  the  Aryan  was  a  myth.  The  religion  of  the  earlier  people  was 
everywhere  supreme,  and  with  only  a  nominal  thread  of  Arj-anisni 
running  through  the  whole,  just  sufficient  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
prior  existence  of  a  purer  faith,  but  not  sufficient  to  leaven  the  mass 
to  any  apjireciable  extent. 

The  fate  of  the  western  Aryans  differed  essentially  from  that  of 
those  who  wandered  eastward.  Theoretically  we  ought  to  assuuu', 
from  their  less  complex  language  and  less  pui-e  faith,  that  they  were 
an  earlier  offshoot ;  but  it  may  be  that  in  the  forests  of  Eurojie  they 
lost  for  a  while  the  civilized  forms  which  the  happier  climate  of  Arya 
Varta  enabled  the  others  to  retain  ;  or  it  may  lie  that  the  contact  with 
the  more  nearly  equal  Celtic  races  had  mixed  the  language  and  tlie 
faith  of  the  Western  races  before  they  had  the  opportunity  or  the 
leisure  to  record  the  knowledge  they  brought  with  them. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  they  first  appear  prominently  in  tlie  western 
world  in  Greece,  where,  by  a  fortunate  union  with  the  Pelasgi,  a  peo])le 
ap]jarently  of  Turanian  race,  they  produced  a  civilization  not  ]iurcly 
Aryan,  and  somewhat  evanescent  in  its  character,  but  more  brilliant, 
while  it  lasted,  than  anything  the  world  had  seen  before,  and,  in  certain 
respects,  more  beautiful  than  anything  that  has  illumined  it  since 
their  time. 

They  next  sprang  forth  in  Rome,  mixed  with  tlie  Turanian  Etrus- 
cans and  the  powerful  Celtic  tribes  of  Italy  ;  and  lastly  in  Xoi-thcrn 
Europe,  where  they  are  now  working  out  their  destiny,  but  to  what 
issue  tlie  future  only  can  declare. 

The  essential  difference  between  the  eastern  and  western  migration 
is  this,  that  in  India  the  Aryans  have  sunk  gradually  into  the  arms 
of  a  Turanian  peoi>le  till  they  have  lost  their  identity,  and  with  it  all 
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that  ennobled  them  when  tlioy  went  there,  or  could  enalile  them  now 
to  influence  the  world  again. 

In  Europe  they  found  the  counti-y  cleared  of  Turanians  by  the 
earlier  Celts  ;  and,  mingling  their  blood  with  these  more  nearly  allied 
races,  they  have  raised  themselves  to  a  position  half  way  between  the 
two.  Where  they  found  the  country  unoccupied  they  have  remained 
so  pure  that,  as  their  number  multi]ilies,  they  may  perhaps  regain 
something  of  the  position  they  had  temporarily  abandoned,  and  some- 
thing of  that  science  which,  it  may  be  fancied,  mankind  only  knew  in 
their  primeval  seats. 

Keligiox. 

What  then  was  the  creed  of  the  primitive  Aryans  ?  So  far  as  we 
can  now  see,  it  was  the  belief  in  one  great  ineffable  God, —  so  great  that 
no  htimau  intellect  could  measure  his  greatness,  —  so  wonderful  that  no 
human  language  could  express  his  qualities,  —  jiervadmg  everything 
that  was  made,  —  ruling  all  created  things,  —  a  spirit,  around,  beyond 
the  universe,  and  within  every  individual  particle  of  it.  A  creed  so 
ethereal  could  not  long  remain  the  faith  of  the  multitude,  and  we  early 
find  fire,  —  the  most  etliereal  of  the  elements,  —  looked  to  as  an  emblem 
of  the  Deity.  The  heavens,  too,  received  a  name,  and  became  an 
entity:  —  so  did  our  mother  earth.  To  these  succeeded  the  sun,  the 
stars,  the  elements, —  but  never  among  the  pure  Aryans  as  gods,  or  as 
influencing  the  destiny  of  man,  but  as  manifestations  of  His  power, 
and  reverenced  because  they  were  visible  manifestations  of  a  Being 
too  abstract  for  an  ordinary  mind  to  grasp.  Below  this  the  Aryans 
never  seem  to  have  sunk. 

With  a  faith  so  elevated,  of  course  no  temple  could  be  wanted  ;  no 
human  ceremonial  could  be  supjiosed  ca])able  of  doing  honor  to  a 
Deity  so  conceived;  nor  any  eacrifice  accejitable  to  Ilim  to  whom  all 
things  belonged.  With  the  Aryans  worslii])  was  a  purely  domestic 
institution;  prayer  the  solitary  act  of  each  individual  man,  standing 
alone  in  the  presence  of  an  omniscient  Deity.  All  that  was  required 
was  that  man  should  acknowledge  the  greatness  of  God,  and  his  own 
comjiarative  insignificance;  should  express  his  absolute  trust  and  faith 
in  the  beneficence  and  justice  of  his  God,  and  a  hojie  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  live  so  pure,  and  so  free  from  sin,  as  to  deserve  such 
happiness  as  this  world  can  afford,  and  be  enabled  to  do  as  much  good 
to  others  as  it  is  vouchsafed  to  man  to  perform. 

A  few  insignificant  formula  served  to  mark  the  modes  in  which 
these  subjects  sliould  recur.  The  recitation  of  a  time-honored  hymn 
refreshed  the  attention  of  the  worsliip]3er,  and  the  reading  of  a  few 
sacred  texts  recalled  the  duties  it  was  exjiectcd  he  sliould  jierform. 
With  these  simple  ceremonies  the  worship  of  the  Aryans  seems  to  have 
begun  and  ended. 
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Even  ill  hitci-  times,  when  their  bloorl  has  heeomo  less  pure,  find 
their  feelings  were  influenced  by  association  with  those  among  whom 
tliey  resided,  tiie  religion  of  the  Aryans  always  retained  its  intellectual 
character.  No  dogma  was  ever  admitted  that  would  not  bear  tlie  test 
of  reason,  and  no  article  of  faith  was  ever  assented  to  whicli  seemed  to 
militate  against  the  supremacy  of  intellect  over  all  feelings  and 
passions,  "in  all  their  wanderings  they  were  always  prepared  to 
admit  the  immeasurable  greatness  of  the  one  incorporeal  Deity,  and 
the  impossibility  of  the  human  intellect  approaching  or  forming  any 
adequate  cimception  of  Ilis  majesty. 

When  they  abandoned  the  domestic  form  of  worship,  they  adopted 
the  congregational,  ami  then  not  so  much  with  tlie  idea  that  it  was 
pleasing  to  God,  as  in  order  to  remind  each  other  of  their  duties,  to 
regulate  and  govern  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  community,  and  to 
inculcate  piety  towards  God  and  charity  towards  each  other. 

It  need  hardly  be  added  that  superstition  is  impossible  with 
minds  so  constituted,  and  that  science  must  always  be  the  surest  and 
the  best  ally  of  a  religion  so  pure  and  exalted,  which  is  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  God's  works,  a  consequent  appreciation  of  their  great- 
ness, and  an  ardent  aspiration  towards  that  power  and  goodness  which 
the  finite  intellect  of  man  can  never  hope  to  reach. 

Government. 

The  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  Aryans  is  their  innate 
passion  for  self-government.  If  not  absolutely  republican,  the  tendency 
of  all  their  institutions,  at  all  times,  has  been  towards  that  form,  and 
in  almost  the  exact  ratio  to  the  purity  of  the  blood  do  they  adopt  this 
form  of  autocracy.  If  kingly  power  was  ever  introduced  among  them, 
it  was  always  in  the  form  of  a  limited  monarchy;  never  the  uncon- 
trolled despotism  of  the  other  races;  and  every  conceivable  check 
was  devised  to  prevent  encroachments  of  the  crown,  even  if  such  were 
possible  among  a  people  so  organized  as  the  Aryans  always   have 

been. 

With  them  every  town  was  a  municipality,  every  village  a  little 
republic,  and  every  trade  a  separate  self-governing  guild.  JIany  of 
these  institutions  have  died  out,  or  else  fallen  into  neglect,  in  tliose 
communities  wliere  equal  rights  and  absolute  laws  have  rendered  each 
individual  a  king  in  his  own  person,  and  every  family  a  republic 
in  itself. 

The  village  system  which  the  Aryans  introduced  into  India,  is  stdl 
the  most  remarkalde  of  its  institutions.  These  little  republican  organ- 
isms have  survived  the  revolutions  of  fifty  centuries.  Neither  the 
devastations  of  war  nor  the  indolence  of  peace  seems  to  have  .affected 
them.     Under  Brahmin,  Buddhist,  or  Moslem,  they  remain  the  same 
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unchanged  and  iincliange.able  institutions,  and  neither  despotism  nor 
anarchy  has  been  able  to  alter  them.  They  alone  have  saved  India 
from  sinking  into  a  state  of  savage  imbecility,  under  the  various  honlea 
of  conqueror.s  who  liave  at  times  overrun  her;  aiul  they,  with  the 
Vedas  and  the  laws  afterward  embodied  by  Menu,  alone  remain  as 
records  of  tlie  old  Aryan  possessors  of  the  Indian  ])eninsula. 

jNIunicijialities,  which  are  merely  an  enlargement  of  the  Indian 
A'illage  system,  exist  wherever  the  Konians  were  settled,  or  where  the 
Aryan  races  e.\;i.st  in  Europe ;  and  though  guilds  are  fast  losing  their 
significance,  it  was  the  Teutonic  guilds  that  alone  checked  and  ulti- 
mately supplanted  the  feudal  despotisms  of  the  Celts. 

Caste  is  anotlier  institution  of  these  races,  which  has  always  more 
or  less  influenced  all  their  actions.  Where  their  blood  has  become  so 
impure  as  it  is  in  India,  caste  has  degenerated  into  an  abuse  ;  but  where 
it  is  a  living  institution,  it  is  ]ier]iai>s  as  conducive  to  the  projier 
regulation  of  society  as  any  with  wliich  we  are  actpuiinted.  The  one 
thing  over  which  no  man  can  have  ;my  control  is  the  accident  of  his 
birth  ;  but  it  is  an  immense  gain  to  him  that  he  should  be  satisfied  with 
the  station  in  which  he  finds  himself,  and  content  to  do  his  duty  in  the 
sphere  in  which  he  was  born.  Caste,  proi)erIy  understood,  never  inter- 
feres with  the  accunudation  of  wealth  or  power  within  the  limits  of  the 
class,  and  only  recognizes  the  inevitable  accident  of  birth ;  while  the 
fear  of  losing  caste  is  one  of  the  most  salutary  checks  which  has  been 
devised  to  restrain  men  from  acts  unworthy  of  their  social  position.  It 
is  an  enormous  fjain  to  society  that  each  man  should  know  his  station 
and  be  prepared  to  perform  the  duties  belonging  to  it,  without  the  rest- 
less craving  of  a  selfish  ambition  that  would  sacrifice  everything  for  the 
sake  of  the  personal  aggrandizement  of  the  individual.  It  is  far  better 
to  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  sjiliere  in  life  in  which  man  may  not 
become  as  like  unto  the  gods  as  in  any  other  sphere  ;  and  it  is  every- 
where lietter  to  respect  the  public  good  rather  than  to  seek  to  gratify 
jjcrsonal  ambition. 

Tlie  populations  of  modern  Europe  have  become  so  mixed  that 
neitlier  caste  nor  any  other  Aryan  institution  now  exists  in  its  pristine 
purity,  but  in  the  ratio  in  which  a  i)eoi)le  is  Aryan  do  they  possess  an 
aristocracy  and  nmnicipal  institutions ;  and,  what  is  almost  of  more 
importance,  in  that  ratio  are  the  people  prepared  to  respect  the  grada- 
tions of  caste  in  society,  and  to  sacrifice  their  individual  ambition  to 
the  less  brilliant  task  of  doing  all  the  good  that  is  possible  in  the 
spheres  in  which  thej'  liave  been  ])laced. 

It  is  true  and  so  has  been  found,  that  an  uncontrolled  despotism  is 
a  sharper,  a  quicker,  and  a  better  tool  for  warlike  jmrposes,  or  where 
national  vanity  is  to  be  gratified  by  concjuest  or  the  display  of  power ; 
but  the  complicated,  and  it  may  be  clumsy,  institutions  of  the  Aryans 
are  far  more  lasting  and  more  conducive  to  individual  self-respect,  and 
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far  more  likely  to  add  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  and  tend  move 
ek'arly  to  the  real  greatness  and  moral  elevation  of  mankind,  than  any 
huiuan  institution  we  are  yet  acquainted  with. 

So  far  as  our  experience  now  goes,  the  division  of  human  society 
into  classes  or  castes  is  not  only  the  most  natural  concomitant  of  tiie 
division  of  labor,  but  is  also  the  most  beneficent  of  the  institutions 
of  man  ;  while  the  organization  of  a  nation  into  self-governing  munici- 
palities is  not  only  singularly  conducive  to  individual  well-being,  but 
renders  it  practically  indestructible  by  conquest,  and  even  imperish- 
able through  lajise  of  time.  These  two  are  the  most  essentially 
characteristic  institutions  of  the  Aryans. 

Morals. 

In  morals  the  Aryans  were  always  monogamic,  and  with  them  alone 
does  woman  always  assume  a  perfect  equality  of  position ;  mistress  of 
her  own  actions  till  marriage ;  when  married,  in  theory  at  least,  the 
equal  sharer  in  the  property  and  in  the  duties  of  the  household.  Were 
it  possible  to  carry  out  these  doctrines  absolutely  in  practice,  they 
■would  probably  be  more  conducive  to  human  happiness  than  any  of 
those  enumerated  above ;  but  even  a  tendency  towards  them  is  an 
enormous  gain. 

Their  institutions  for  self-government,  enumerated  above,  have 
probal)lv  done  more  to  elevate  the  Aryan  race  than  can  well  be  ajipre- 
ciatcd.  When  every  man  takes,  or  may  take,  his  share  in  governing 
the  commonwealth  —  when  every  man  must  govern  himself,  and  respect 
the  independence  of  his  neighbor  — men  cease  to  be  tools,  and  become 
imk'ijendent  reasoning  beings.  They  are  taught  self-respect,  and  with 
this  comes  love  of  truth  —  of  those  qualities  which  command  the  respect 
of  their  fellow-men  ;  and  they  are  likewise  taught  that  control  of  their 
passions  which  renders  them  averse  to  war  ;  while  the  more  sobSr  occu- 
pations of  life  prevent  the  necessity  of  their  seeking,  in  the  wildness  of 
excitement,  that  relief  from  monotony  which  so  frequently  drives  other 
races  into  those  excesses  the  world  has  had  so  often  to  deplore.  The 
existence  of  caste,  even  in  its  most  modified  form,  prevents  individual 
ambition  from  having  that  unlimited  career  which  among  other 
races  has  so  often  sacrificed  the  public  weal  to  the  ambition  of  an 
individual. 

Literature. 

The  Arvan  races  employed  an  alphabet  at  so  early  a  period  of  their 
history  that  we  cannot  now  tell  when  or  how  it  was  introduced  among 
them  ;  and  it  was,  even  when  we  first  become  acquainted  with  it,  a 
far  more  perfect  alphabet  than  that  of  the  Semitic  races,  though  appar- 
ently formed  on  its  basis.     Nothing  in  it  was  dependent  on  memory. 
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It  possessed  vowels,  and  all  that  was  necessary  to  enunciate  sounds 
with  perfect  and  absolute  precision.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  of 
the  ]ierfect  structure  of  their  language,  they  were  enabled  to  indulge 
in  philosophical  speculation,  to  write  treatises  on  grammar  and  logic, 
and  generally  to  assume  a  literary  position  which  other  races  never 
attained  to. 

Plistory  with  them  was  not  a  mere  record  of  dates  or  collection 
of  genealogical  tables,  but  an  essay  on  the  polity  of  mankind  to 
■which  the  narrative  afforded  the  illustration  ;  while  their  ]ioetry  had 
always  a  tendency  to  assume  more  a  didactic  than  a  lyric  foi-m.  It  is 
among  the  Aryans  that  the  Epos  first  rose  to  eminence  and  the  Drama 
was  elevated  above  a  mere  spectacle ;  but  even  in  these  the  highest 
merit  sought  to  be  attained  was  that  they  slioidd  represent  vividly 
events  which  might  have  taken  place,  even  if  they  never  did  happen 
among  men ;  while  the  Celts  and  the  Semites  delight  in  wild  imagin- 
ings which  never  could  have  existed  except  in  the  brain  of  the  poet. 
When  the  blood  of  the  Aryan  has  been  mixed  witii  that  of  other  races, 
they  have  produced  a  literature  eminently  imaginative  and  poetic; 
but  in  jiroportion  to  their  jturity  has  been  their  tendency  towards  a 
more  prosaic  style  of  eomjiosition.  The  aim  of  the  race  has  always 
been  the  attainment  of  practical  common  sense,  and  the  possession  of 
this  quality  is  their  pride  and  boast,  and  justly  so;  but  it  is  unfortu- 
nately antagonistic  to  tlie  existence  of  an  imaginative  literature,  and 
we  must  look  to  them  more  for  eminence  in  works  on  history  and 
philosophy  than  in  those  which  require  imagination  or  creative 
jjower. 

Art. 

These  remarks  apply  with  more  than  double  force  to  the  Fine 
Arts  than  to  verbal  literature.  In  the  first  place,  a  people  possessing 
such  a  power  of  phonetic  utterance  never  coilld  look  on  a  picture 
or  statue  as  more  than  a  mere  subsidiary  illustration  of  the  w]-itten 
text.  A  painting  may  rejiresent  vividly  one  view  of  what  took  place 
at  one  moment  of  time,  but  a  written  narrative  can  deal  with  all  the 
circumstances  and  link  it  to  its  antecedents  and  effects.  A  statue  of  a 
man  cannot  tell  one-tenth  of  what  a  short  biography  will  make  plain  ; 
and  an  ideal  statue  or  ideal  painting  may  be  a  pretty  Celtic  plaything, 
but  it  is  not  what  Aryans  hanker  after. 

With  Architecture  the  case  is  even  worse.  Convenience  is  the 
first  thing  wjiich  the  practical  common  sense  of  the  Aryan  seeks, 
and  then  to  gain  what  he  desires  by  the  readiest  and  the  easiest 
means.  This  done,  why  should  he  do  more?  If,  induced  by  a 
desire  to  emulate  others,  he  has  to  make  his  building  ornamental, 
he  is  willing  to  copy  what  experience  has  proved  to  be  successful  in 
former  works,  willing  to  S2)end    his  money  and  to  submit  to  some 
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inconveiiioneo;  but  in  liis  lie.art  lie  tliinks  it  useless,  and  he  neither 
will  waste  his  time  in  thinking  on  the  sul)jeet,  nor  ajijily  those  energies 
of  his  mind  to  its  elaboration,  without  wliieli  nothing  great  or  good 
was  ever  done  in  Art. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  immaterial  nature  of  their  faith  has 
always  deprived  the  Aryan  races  of  the  principal  incentive  to  archi- 
tectural magnificence.!  The  Turanian  and  Celtic  races  always  have 
the  most  imjilieit  faith  in  ceremonial  worship  and  in  the  necessity  of 
architectural  splendor  as  its  indispensable  accompaniment.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  practical  Aryan  can  never  be  brought  to  under- 
stand that  jirayer  is  either  more  sincere  or  is  more  acceptable  in  one 
form  of  house  than  in  any  other.  He  does  not  feel  that  virtue  can 
be  increased  or  vice  exterminated  by  the  number  of  bricks  or  stones 
that  may  be  heaped  on  one  another,  or  the  form  in  which  they  may  be 
placed ;  nor  will  his  conception  of  the  Deity  admit  of  supposing  that 
He  can  be  proijitiated  by  palaces  or  halls  erected  in  honor  of  Him,  or 
that  a  building  in  the  Middle  Pointed  Gothic  is  more  acceptable  than 
one  in  the  Classic  or  any  other  style. 

This  want  of  faith  may  be  reasonable,  but  it  is  fatal  to  ]ioctry  in 
Art,  and,  it  is  feared,  will  ]irevent  the  Aryans  from  attaining  mure 
excellence  in  Architectural  Art  at  the  present  time  than  they  have 
done  in  former  ages. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  people  are  singularly  deficient  in  their  ap- 
preciation of  colors.  Not  that  actual  color-blindness  is  more  common 
with  them  than  with  other  races,  but  the  harmony  of  tints  is  unknown 
to  them.  Some  may  learn,  but  none  feel  it;  it  is  a  matter  of  mem- 
ory and  an  exercise  of  intellect,  but  no  more.  So,  too,  with  form. 
Other — even  savage — races  cannot  go  wrong  in  this  respect.  If  the 
Aryan  is  successful  in  art,  it  is  generally  in  consequence  of  education, 
not  from  feeling;  and,  like  all  that  is  not  innate  in  man,  it  yields  only 
a  secondary  gratification,  and  fails  to  imjjress  his  brother  man,  or  to 
be  a  real  work  of  Art. 

From  these  causes  the  ancient  Arvans  never  erected  a  single 
building  in  India  when  they  were  pure,  nor  in  that  jiart  of  India  which 
they  colonized  even  after  their  blood  became  mixed ;  and  we  do  not 
now  know  what  their  style  was  or  is,  though  the  whole  of  that  part 
of  the  jjcninsula  occujjicd  by  the  Turanians,  or  to  which  their 
influence  ever  extended,  is,  and  always  was,  covered  by  buildings, 
vast  in  extent  and  wonderful  from  their  elaboration.  This,  jjrobably, 
also  is  the  true  cause  of  the  decline  of  Architecture  and  other  arts  in 
Europe  and  in  the  rest  of  the  modern  world.  Wherever  the  Aryans 
appear  Art   flies   before   them,  and   where    tlicir    influence    extends 


1  Had  there  been  no  Pelasgi  in  Greece,  there  probably  would  have  been  no 
Architecture  of  the  Grecian  period. 
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Utilitarian  practical  common  sense  is  assumed  to  be  all  that  man 
should  aim  at.  It  may  be  so,  but  it  is  sad  to  think  that  beauty 
cannot  be  combined  with  sense. 

Music  alone,  as  being  the  most  ])honetic  of  the  fine  arts,  has 
received  among  the  Aryans  a  degree  of  culture  denied  to  the  otliers ; 
but  even  liere  the  tendency  has  been  rather  to  develop  scientific  excel- 
lence than  to  appeal  to  the  responsive  chords  of  the  human  heart. 
Kotwithstanding  this,  its  power  is  more  felt  and  greater  excellence  is 
attained  in  this  science  than  in  any  other.  It  also  has  escaped  the 
slovenly  process  of  copying,  with  which  the  inartistic  mind  of  the 
Aryans  has  been  content  to  fancy  it  was  creating  Art  in  other 
branches. 

If,  however,  these  races  have  been  so  deficient  in  the  fine  arts, 
they  have  been  as  excellent  in  all  the  useful  ones.  Agriculture,  man- 
ufactures, commerce,  shi])-building,  and  road-making,  all  that  tends  to 
accumulate  wealth  or  to  advance  material  prosperity,  has  been  devel- 
oped to  an  extent  as  great  as  it  is  unprecedented,  and  promises  to 
jiroduce  results  which  as  yet  can  only  be  dimly  guessed  at.  A  great, 
and,  so  far  as  wc  can  see,  an  inevitable  revolution,  is  pervading  the 
M  hole  world  through  the  devotion  of  the  Aryan  races  to  these  arts. 
We  have  no  reason  for  su]iposing  it  will  be  otherwise  than  lieneficial, 
however  much  we  may  feel  inclined  to  regret  that  the  beautiful  could 
not  be  allowed  to  share  a  little  of  that  worship  so  lavishly  bestowed 
on  tlie  useful. 

Sciences. 

It  follows,  as  a  matter  of.  course,  that,  with  minds  so  constituted, 
the  Aryans  should  have  cultivated  science  with  earnestness  and  suc- 
cess. The  only  beauty  they,  in  fact,  appi-eciated  Avas  the  beauty  of 
scientific  truth ;  the  only  harmony  they  ever  reallj'  felt  was  that  of  the 
laws  of  nature  ;  and  the  only  art  they  ever  cared  to  cultivate  was  that 
which  grouped  these  truths  and  their  harmonies  into  forms  which 
enabled  them  to  be  easily  grasped  and  appreciated.  ^Mathematics 
always  had  especial  charms  to  the  Aryan  mind; 'and,  more  even  than 
this,  astronomy  was  always  captivating.  So,  also,  were  the  mechanical, 
and  so,  too,  the  natural  sciences.  It  is  to  the  Aryans  that  Induction 
owes  its  birth,  and  they  probably  alone  have  the  patience  and  the 
sobriety  to  work  it  to  its  legitimate  conclusions. 

The  true  mission  of  the  Arj'an  races  appears  to  be  to  pervade  the 
world  with  the  useful  and  industrial  arts,  and  so  tend  to  reproduce 
that  unity  which  has  long  been  lost,  to  raise  man,  not  by  magnifying 
his  individual  cleverness,  but  by  accumulating  a  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  God,  so  tending  to  make  him  a  greater  and  wiser,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  humbler  and  a  more  relifcious  servant  of  his  Creator. 
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When'  Auf^uste  Comte  projiosed  tliat  classification  wliicli  made  the 
fortune  of  liis  jilulosophy, —  when  he  said  that  all  mankind  passed 
through  the  theological  state  in  childhood,  the  metaj)hysical  in  youth, 
and  the  philosophical  or  positive  in  manhood, —  and  ventured  to  extend 
this  discovery  to  nations,  he  had  a,  glimpse,  as  others  have  had  before 
him,  of  the  beauty  of  the  great  harmony  which  pervades  all  created 
things.  But  he  had  not  philosophy  enough  to  see  that  the  one  great 
law  is  so  vast  and  so  remote,  that  no  human  intellect  can  grasji  it, 
and  that  it  is  only  the  little  fragments  of  that  great  scheme,  which  are 
found  everywhere,  which  man  is  permitted  to  understand. 

Had  be  known  as  much  of  ethnographical  as  he  did  of  mathemati- 
cal science,  he  would  have  perceived  that  there  is  no  warrant  for  this 
daring  generalization ;  but  that  nations,  in  the  states  which  he  calls 
the  theological,  the  metaphysical,  and  the  ]ihilosophical,  exist  now  and 
coexisted  through  all  the  ages  of  the  world  to  which  our  historical 
knowledge  extends. 

What  the  Egyptians  were  when  tliey  first  appeared  on  the  scene 
they  were  when  they  perished  under  the  Greek  and  Roman  sway;  — 
what  the  Chinese  always  were  they  now  are; — the  Jews  and  Arabs 
are  unchanged  to  this  day; — the  Celts  are  as  daringly  speculative  and 
as  blindly  superstitious  now  as  we  always  found  them ; — and  the  Aryans 
of  the  Vedas  or  of  Tacitus  were  very  much  the  same  sober,  reasoning, 
unimaginative,  and  unartistic  people  as  they  are  at  this  hour.  Progress 
among  men,  as  among  the  animals,  seems  to  be  achieved  not  so  much 
by  advances  made  within  the  limits  of  the  group,  as  by  the  supersession 
of  the  less  finely  organized  beings  by  those  of  a  higher  class;  —  and 
this,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  is  accomplished  neither  by  suc- 
cessive creations,  nor  by  the  gradual  development  of  one  species  out 
of  another,  but  by  the  successive  prominent  a])pearances  of  previously 
developed,  though  partially  dormant  creations.  ^ 

Ethnographers  have  already  worked  out  this  jiroblcm  to  a  great 
extent,  and  arrived  at  a  very  considerable  degree  of  certainty,  through 
the  researches  of  patient  linguistic  investigators.  But  language  is  in 
itself  too  impalpable  ever  to  give  the  science  that  tangible,  local  reality, 
which  is  necessary  to  its  success;  and  it  is  here  that  Archreology  comes 
so  opportunely  to  its  aid.  What  men  dug  or  built  remains  where  it 
was  first  placed,  and  probably  retains  the  first  impressions  it  received  ; 
and  so  fixes  the  era  and  standing  of  those  who  called  it  into  existence: 
so  that  even  those  who  cannot  appreciate  the  evidence  derived  from 
grammar  or  from  words,  may  generally  see  at  a  glance  what  the  facts 
of  the  case  really  are. 
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It  is  even  more  important  tliat  sneli  a  science  as  Ethnology  should 
have  two  or  more  methods  of  investigation  at  its  command.  Certainty 
can  hardly  ever  he  attained  by  only  one  process,  unless  checked  and 
elucidated  by  others,  and  nothing  can  therefore  be  more  fortunate  than 
the  possession  of  so  important  a  sister  science  as  that  of  Archaeology 
to  aid  in  the  search  after  scientific  truth. 

If  Ethnology  may  thus  be  so  largely  indebted  to  Archaeology,  the 
converse  is  also  true;  and  she  may  payback  the  debt  with  interest. 
As  ArchfEology  and  Architecture  have  hitherto  been  studied,  they,  but 
Diore  esiJecially  the  latter,  have  been  little  more  than  a  dry  record  of 
facts  and  measurements,  interesting  to  the  antiquary,  to  the  profes- 
sional architect,  or  to  the  tourist,  who  finds  it  necessary  to  get  up  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  on  the  subject;  but  the  utmost  that  has 
hitherto  been  sought  to  be  attained  is  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  forms 
of  the  art,  while  the  study  of  it,  as  that  of  one  of  the  most  important 
and  most  instructive  of  the  sciences  connected  with  the  history  of 
man,  has  been  as  a  rule  neglected. 

Without  this  the  study  of  Architecture  is  a  mere  record  of  bricks 
and  stones,  and  of  the  modes  in  which  they  were  heaped  together  for 
man's  use.  Considered  in  the  light  of  an  liistorical  record,  it  acquires 
not  only  the  dignity  of  a  science,  but  especial  interest  as  being  one  of 
those  sciences  which  are  most  closely  connected  with  man's  interests 
and  feelings,  and  the  one  which  more  distinctlj'  expresses  and  more 
clearly  records  what  man  did  and  felt  in  previous  ages,  than  any  other 
study  we  are  acquainted  with. 

From  this  point  of  view,  not  oidy  every  tomb  and  every  temple, 
but  even  the  rude  monoliths  and  mounds  of  savages,  acquire  a  dignity 
and  interest  to  which  they  have  otherwise  no  title ;  and  man's  works 
become  not  only  man's  most  imperishable  record,  but  one  of  the  best 
means  we  possess  of  studying  his  history,  or  of  understanding  his 
nature  or  his  aspirations. 

Rightly  understood.  Archaeology  is  as  useful  as  any  other  branch  of 
science  or  of^rt,  in  enabling  us  to  catch  such  glimjises  as  are  vouch- 
safed to  man  of  the  great  laws  that  govern  all  things ;  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  this  class  of  man's  works  is  guided  and  governed  by  those 
very  laws,  and  not  by  the  chance  efforts  of  unmeaning  minds,  elevates 
the  study  of  it  to  as  high  a  position  as  that  of  any  other  branch  of 
human  knowledge. 
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SO  long  as  the  geogra]ihcr  confines  liiniself  to  mapping  out  the  dif- 
ferc'iit  countries  of  the  world,  or  smaller  portions  of  the  earth's 
surface,  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  making  a  pi'ojection  which  shall  cor- 
rectly represent  the  exact  relative  position  of  all  the  various  features 
of  the  land  or  sea.  But  when  he  attempts  to  portray  a  continent, 
some  distortion  necessarily  results  ;  and  when  he  undertakes  a  hemi- 
sphere, botli  distortion  and  exaggeration  become  inevitable.  It  lias 
consequently  been  found  necessary  to  resort  to  some  conventional 
means  of  portraying  the  larger  surfaces  of  the  globe.  These  avow- 
edly do  not  re])resent  correctly  the  forms  of  the  countries  portrayed, 
but  they  enable  the  geographer  to  ascertain  what  their  distances  or 
relative  posltio)is  are  l»y  the  application  of  certain  rules  and  formulre 
of  no  great  comjilexity. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  historj'.  So  long  as  the  narrative  is 
confined  to  individual  countries  or  provinces,  it  maij  be  jierfectly 
consecutive  and  uninterrupted  ;  but  when  two  or  three  nations  are 
grou]ied  together,  frequent  interruptions  and  recapitulations  become 
necessary  ;  and  when  universal  history  is  attempted,  it  seems  im])os- 
sible  to  arrange  the  narrative  so  as  to  prevent  these  from  assuming- 
very  considerable  importance.  The  utmost  that  can  be  done  is  to 
devise  some  scheme  which  shall  prevent  the  repetition  from  leading 
to  tediousness,  and  enable  the  student  to  follow  the  thread  of  any 
portion  of  the  narrative  without  confusion,  or  the  assumption  of  any 
special  previous  knowledge  on  his  part. 

Bearing  these  difficulties  in  mind,  it  will  probably  be  found  con- 
venient to  divide  the  whole  history  of  Architecture  into  four  great 
divisions  of  parts. 
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The  first,  which  may  he  called  "Ancient  or  Heathen  Art,"'  to  eoni- 
prehenil  all  those  stj'les  which  prevailed  in  the  old  world  from  the 
dawn  of  history  in  Eg-ypt  till  the  disruption  of  the  Roman  Empire 
by  the  removal  of  the  capital  from  Rome  to  Constantinople  in  the 
fourth  century. 

The  second  to  be  called  either  "  Medieval,"  or  more  properly 
"  Christian  Art."  This  again  subdivides  itself  into  three  easily-under- 
stood divisions.  1.  The  Romanesque,  or  Transitional  style,  which  pre- 
vailed between  the  ages  of  Constantino  and  Justinian  ;  2.  The  Gothic, 
or  Western  Christian ;  and  3.  The  Byzantine,  or  Eastern  Christian 
style.  Either  of  these  two  last  might  be  taken  first  without  incon- 
gruity ;  but  on  the  whole,  it  will  be  convenient,  first  to  follow  the 
thread  of  the  history  of  Gothic  art,  and  return  to  take  up  that  of 
the  Byzantine  afterwards.  The  Western  styles  form  a  complete  and 
perfect  chapter  in  themselves,  based  directly  on  tlie  Romanesque,  but 
borrowing  very  little  and  lending  less  to  any  other  style  during'  their 
existence.  They  also  perished  earlier,  having  died  out  in  the  16th 
centurv,  while  the  Byzantine  continued  to  be  practised  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  century  in  Russia  and  other  Eastern  countries. 

Anotlier  reason  for  taking  the  Gothic  styles  first  is  that  the 
Saracenic  spring  directly  from  the  Byzantine,  and  according  to  this 
arrangement  woidd  follow  naturally  after  it. 

The  third  great  division  of  the  sulijcct  I  would  suggest  might  con- 
veniently be  denominated  "Pagan."  i  It  would  comprise  all  those 
minor  miscellaneous  styles  not  included  in  the  two  previous  divisions. 
Commencing  with  the  Saracenic,  it  would  include  the  Buddhist, 
Hindu,  and  Chinese  styles,  the  JMexican  and  Peruvian,  and  lastly  that 
mysterious  group  which  for  want  of  a  better  name  I  have  elsewliere 
designated  as  "Rude  Stone  Monuments."  ^  No  very  consecutive 
arrangement  can  be  formed  of  tlieso  styles.  Tliey  generally  have 
little  coimection  with  each  other,  and  are  so  much  less  important  than 
the  others  that  their  mode  of  treatment  is  of  far  less  consequence. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  attempt  any  exact  classification  of  these  at  pres- 
ent, as,  owing  to  the  convenience  of  jiublication,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined to  form  the  Indian  and  allied  Eastern  styles  into  a  separate 
volume,  which  will  include  not  only  the  Buddhist  and  Hindu  styles, 
but  the  Indian  Saracenic,  which,  in  a  strictly  logical  arrangement, 
ought  to  bo  classified  with  the  Western  style  bearing  the  same  name. 


1  The  derivation  of  the  two  words 
Heathen  and  Pagan  seems  to  indicate 
tlie  relative  importance  of  tliese  two 
terras  very  nuicli  in  tlie  degree  it  is  here 
wished  to  express.  Heathen  is  gener- 
ally luiderstood  to  be  derived  from  t9vci!, 
a  nation  or  people;  and  Pagan  from 
Pag  us,  Pay  aid,  a  village,  or  villagers. 


Both  are  used  here  not  as  terms  of  re- 
proach, but  as  indicative  of  their  being 
non-Christian,  whicli  is  wliat  it  is  wislied 
to  p.xpress,  and  was  the  original  inten- 
tion of  the  terra. 

2  ••  Rnile  Stone  Monuments,"  1  vol. 
Svo.     Murray,  1872. 
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The  styles  of  the  New  World,  having  as  yet  no  acknowledged 
connection  with  those  of  the  Old,  may  l)e  for  the  jiresent  treated  of 
anywhere. 

The  fourth  and  last  great  division,  forming  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  present  work,  is  that  of  the  "  Modern  or  Copying  Styles  of 
Architecture,"  meaning  thereby  those  which  are  the  products  of 
the  renaissance  of  the  classical  styles  that  marked  the  epoch  of 
the  cinquecento  period.  These  have  .since  that  time  prevailed  gene- 
rally in  Europe  to  the  present  day,  and  are  now  making  the  tour 
of  the  world.  Within  the  limits  of  the  present  century  it  is  true  tliat 
the  copying  of  the  classical  styles  has  to  some  extent  been  superseded 
by  a  more  servile  imitation  of  those  of  mediasval  art.  The  forms  have 
consequently  changed,  but  the  principles  remain  the  same. 

It  would  of  course  be  easy  to  jioint  out  minor  objections  to  this  or 
to  any  scheme,  but  on  the  whole  it  will  be  found  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  as  we  now  know  it,  as  well  or  perhaps  better  than  any  other. 
The  greatest  ditticulty  in  carrying  it  out  is  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
geographical  arrangement  should  be  made  to  supersede  the  chrono. 
logical  and  ethnograjjhical.  Whether,  for  instance,  Italy  should  be 
considered  as  a  whole,  or  if  the  buildings  of  the  eastern  coast  should 
not  be  described  as  belonging  to  the  Byzantine,  and  those  of  the 
western  coast  to  the  Gothic  kingdom?  Whether  the  description  of 
the  Temiile  at  Jerusalem  should  stop  short  with  the  rebuilding  by 
Zorobabel,  or  be  continued  till  its  final  completion  under  Herod?  If 
the  former  course  is  jnirsued,  we  cut  in  two  a  ])erfectly  consecutive 
narrative ;  if  the  latter,  we  get  far  in  advance  of  our  chronological 
sequence. 

In  both  of  these  instances,  as  in  many  others  it  is  a  choice  of 
difficulties,  and  Avhere  frequently  the  least  strictly  logical  mode  of 
proceeding  may  be  found  the  more  convenient. 

After  all,  the  real  difficulty  lies  not  so  much  in  arranging  the 
materials  as  in  weighing  the  relative  importance  to  be  assigned  to  each 
division.  In  wandering  over  so  vast  a  field  it  is  difficult  to  prevent 
personal  predilection  from  interfering  with  purely  logical  criticism. 
Although  architecture  is  the  most  mechanical  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
consequently  the  most  amenable  to  scientific  treatment,  still  as  a  fine 
art  it  must  be  felt  to  be  appreciated,  and  when  the  feelings  come  into 
play  the  reason  is  sometimes  in  danger.  Though  strict  impartiality 
has  been  aimed  at  in  assigning  the  true  limits  to  each  of  the  divisions 
above  pointed  out,  few  probably  will  be  of  the  same  o])inion  as  to  the 
degree  oi  success  which  has  been  achieved  in  the  attempt. 
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OUTLINE   OF  EGYPTIAN   CHKONOLOGY. 


ACCORDING  TO  MANETHO  AND  THE   MONUMENTS. 


OLD  KINGDOM  OF  rVRAMID  BUILDERS. 


1st  dynasty,  Tlunite 
2d 


Sd 

4th 
5th 
6th 
•itli 
Sth 
Olli 
lOlh 


Meir.phite 

Eleplianthie 
MemiiUile 

"  70  days  ? 

)» 

Heracleapolite  .     . 


Years. 
252 
302 
214 
284 
248 
203 

146 

100? 
185 


Accession  of  Menes,  1st  king  .     .  3906 

Ten  dynasties  of  liings,  reigning 
sometimes  contemporaneously  in 
T^jiper  and  in  Lower  Egypt;  at 
otlier  times  both  divisions  were 
united  under  one  king. 

The  total  diu-ation  of  their 
reigns,  as  nearly  as  can  be  esti- 
mated, was  1335  years. 


FIRST  THECAN  KINGDOM. 

llth        "        Thebans  ....      43        fonnnenced 

l^;th        "  "        .     .     .     .     240  over  Upper,  188  over  Lower  Egypt. 


2571 


13th 
14th 
].5th 
KUh 
17th 


Diospolites 
Xoite  .  . 
Shepherds 
Hellenes  . 
Shepherds 


SHEPHERD  INVASION. 

453  Five  dynasties  of  Shepherd  or 

484        native  kings  reigning  or  existing 

284  contemporaneously  in  four  series 
518        in  different  parts  of  Egypt  during 

151  511  years. 

435 


GREAT  THEBAN  KINGDOM. 


18th 
19th 

20th 

21st 
22d 

23d 
24th 
25th 
2Gth 


Theban 


Tanite  . 
Bubastite . 

Tanite  . 
Sai'te  .  . 
Ethiopian 
Saite    .     . 


393 
194 


135 

130 
120 


89 

44 

44 

1.55 


Over  all  Egj-pt 

Exode  of  Jews,  1312. 


Temple  of  Jerusalem  plundered,  9' 


1819 
1436 

1242 

1107 
977 
72. 
857 
768 
724 
680 


Persian  Invasion  under  Cambyses 526> 


1  The  above  scheme  of  Egyptian 
Chronology  was  pnlilished  by  me  in  the 
"  True  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art,"  in 
1849;  and  the  data  on  which  it  was 
based  were  detailed  in  the  Appendix  to 
that    work.      As    there    seems    to    be 


nothing  in  the  subsequent  researches  or 
discoveries  which  at  all  invalidates  the 
reasoning  on  which  the  table  was 
founded."  it  is  here  reiiroduced  in  an 
abridged  fonn  as  originally  set  forth. 
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BOOK  I. 
EGYPTIAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

CHAPTER  I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

IN  any  consecutive  navrativc  of  the  architectural  undertakings  of 
mankind  the  description  of  what  was  done  in  Egypt  necessarily 
commences  the  series,  not  only  liecause  the  records  of  authentic  liistory 
are  found  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  long  before  the  traditions  of  other 
nations  had  assumed  anytliing  like  tangible  consistency,  but  because, 
from  the  earliest  dawn  down  to  the  time  when  Christianity  struck 
down  the  old  idolatry,  the  inhabitants  of  that  mysterious  land  were 
essentially  and  pre-eminently  a  building  race.  Were  it  not  for  this  we 
should  be  left  with  the  dry  bones  of  the  skeleton  of  her  history,  which 
is  all  that  is  left  us  of  the  dynasties  of  Manetlio;  or  with  the  fables 
in  wJiich  ignorant  and  credulous  European  travellers  expressed  their 
wonder  at  a  civilization  they  could  not  coni])rehend. 

As  the  case  now  stands,  the  monuments  of  Egypt  give  life  and  reality 
to  their  whole  history.  It  is  impossible  for  any  educated  man  capable 
of  judging  of  the  value  of  evidence,  to  wander  among  the  Pyramids 
and  tombs  of  Memphis,  the  Temples  of  Thebes,  or  the  vast  structures 
erected  by  the  Ptolemys  or  Csesars,  and  not  to  feel  that  he  has  before 
liim  a  chapter  of  history  more  authentic  than  we  jiossess  of  any  nation 
at  all  approaching  it  in  antiquity,  and  a  picture  of  men  and  manners 
more  vivid  and  more  ample  than  remains  to  us  of  any  other  peo[>le 
who  have  passed  away. 

As  we  wander  among  the  tombs  or  temples  of  Egypt  we  see  the 
very  chisel-marks  of  the  mason,  and  the  actual  colors  of  the  painter 
which  were  ordered  by  a  Sijiihis  or  a  Rhamses,  and  we  stand  face  to 
face  with  works  the  progress  of  which  they  watched,  and  which 
they  designed  in  order  to  convey  to  posterity  what  their  thoughts  and 
feelings  were,  and  w^hat  tliey  desired  to  record  for  the  instruction  of 
future  generations.  All  is  there  now,  .and  all  who  care  may  learn  what 
these  old  kings  intended  should  be  known  by  their  remotest  posterity. 
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Immense  progress  lias  been  made  in  unravelling  the  intricacies 
of  Egyptian  history  since  the  time  when  Chanipollion,  profiting 
by  the  discovery  of  Young,  first  translated  the  hieroglyphical  in- 
scriptions that  cover  the  walls  of  Egyjitian  buildings.  Of  late  years 
it  has  l)oen  too  frequently  assumed  that  his  works,  with  those  of 
Kosellini,  of  Wilkinson,  and  Lepsius,  and  the  numerous  other  autliors 
who  have  applied  tliemselves  to  Egy])tology,  had  told  us  all  we  are 
ever  likely  to  know  of  her  history.  In  so  far  as  the  epochs  of  the 
great  Pharaonic  dynasties  of  Thebes  are  concerned  this  may  be  partially 
true,  but  it  is  only  since  M.  Mariette  undertook  the  systematic 
exploration  of  the  great  Necropolis  of  Memphis  that  we  have  been 
enabled  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  older  dynasties,  and  become 
aware  of  the  completeness  of  the  records  they  have  left  behind  them. 
Much  as  we  have  learned  during  the  last  fortjr  years,  recent  explo- 
rations have  taught  us  that  the  soil  of  Egyjit  is  not  half  exhausted  yet ; 
and  every  day  our  knowledge  is  assuming  a  consistency  and  complete- 
ness as  satisfactory  as  it  is  wonderful. 

Although  there  are  still  minor  differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  details  of  Egyptian  chronology,  still  the  divergences  between  the 
various  systems  proposed  are  gradually  narrowing  in  extent.  The 
sequence  of  events  is  certain,  and  accepted  by  all.  The  initial  date, 
and  the  adjustments  depending  on  it,  are  alone  in  dispute.  The  truth 
is  that  every  subsequent  step  in  the  investigation  has  tended  more  and 
more  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  data  furnished  by  the  lists  of 
Manetho,  and  the  only  important  question  is,  "what  is  Manetho?" 
His  work  is  lost.  The  only  real  extracts  we  have  from  the  original  are 
those  in  "  Josephus  contra  Apion."  The  lists  in  Eusebius  and  Syncellus 
or  Africanus  have  avowedly  been  adjusted  to  suit  preconceived  theories 
of  Biblical  chronology  ;  but  on  the  whole  a  great  jire]ionderance  of  evi- 
dence seems  in  favor  of  assuming  that  he  really  intended  to  fix  the 
year  3906  as  the  initial  year  of  the  reign  of  Menes,'  or  some  year  witliin 
a  verv  short  distance  of  that  date.  Some  years  ago  this  would  have 
seemed  to  suffice,  l>ut  so  many  new  monuments  have  been  disinterred  of 
late,  so  many  new  names  of  kings  added  to  our  lists,  that  the  tendency 
is  now  rather  to  extend  than  to  contract  this  limit  of  duration. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  what  we  really  do  know  absolutely  is  that 
there  was  an  old  kingdom  of  pyramid-builders,  comprising  the  first 
ten  dynasties  of  Manetho,  who  reigned  at  Memphis.  These,  after 
a  period  of  decadence,  were  superseded  by  kings  of  a  different  race 
coming  from  the  south  ;  and  that  these,  after  a  short  period  of  glory, 
were  conquered  by  an  Asiatic  race  of  hated  Shepherd  Kings. 

After  five  centuries  of  foreign  domination,  the  Shepherds  in  their 
turn  were  driven  out,  and  the  new  kingdom  founded.     This,  after 


1  Syncellus,  Clirou.  p.  98,  ed.  Dimloiff,  Bonn,  1829. 
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witnessing  the  glories  of  tlio  18th  and  19th  dynasties,  declined  during 
the  next  seven  dynasties  till  they  were  struck  down  by  the  Persian 
Cambyses. 

A  third  period  of  architectural  magnificence  arose  with  tlie 
Ptoleniys,  and  was  continued  by  the  Cajsars  on  nearly  the  same  scale 
of  magnificence  as  the  second  kingdom  ;  but  wanting  its  exuberant 
nationality,  and  far  below  tlie  quiet  grandeur  of  the  earlier  ei^ocli. 

In  counting  backwards  tlie  dates  of  these  dynasties,  the  first 
autlientic  synclu-onisni  we  meet  with  is  tliat  of  Shishak,  the  first  king 
of  the  22nd  dynasty,  contemporary  with  Rehoboain,  about  970  b.  c. 

The  next  is  the  Exode  of  the  Jews,  wliich  took  place  1312  b.  c, 
under  the  reign  of  Amenoph,  the  third  king  of  the  19th  dynasty  of 
Manetho.  Many  would  jilace  it  earlier,  but  none  probably  would  bring 
tliat  event  down  to  a  more  modern  date. 

From  this  date  Josephus  tells  us  that  Manetho  counted  518  years 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  She])herds,  and  511  for  the  duration  of  their 
sojourn  in  Egypt,'  we  tlius  get  back  to  2340  for  the  first  year  of 
Salatis.  There  then  remain  only  fifteen  centuries  and  a  half,  in  which 
we  have  to  arrange  the  two  great  Theban  dynasties  (the  11th  and 
12th),  which  reigned  for  more  than  two  centuries  over  the  whole  of 
Egypt ;  while  the  12th  seems  to  have  extended  some  distance  into  tlie 
period  occupied  by  the  Shepherds.  We  are  thus  left  with  little  more 
than  1300  years  over  which  to  spread  the  ten  first  dynasties,  notwitli- 
standing  that  some  GO  or  70  of  their  royal  sepulchral  pyramids  still 
adorn  the  banks  of  tlie  Nile  ;  and  we  have  many  names  to  which  no 
tombs  can  be  attached,  and  many  pyramids  may  have  perished  during 
the  5000  years  wliich  liave  elapsed  since  the  greater  number  of  them 
were  erected. 

Long  as  these  periods  may  to  some  appear,  tliey  are  certainly  the 
shortest  tliat  any  one  familiar  with  the  recent  jirogress  of  Egyjitian 
research  would  be  willing  to  assign  to  them.  But  in  whatever  light 
they  may  be  viewed,  they  sink  into  utter  insignificance  when  compared 
witli  the  periods  that  must  have  elapsed  before  Egypt  could  have 
reached  tliat  stage  of  civilization  in  which  we  find  her  when  her 
existence  first  dawns  upon  us.  If  one  point  in  Egyptian  history  is 
proved  with  more  certainty  than  another,  it  is  that  the  great  Pyramids 
of  Gi/eh  were  erected  by  the  kings  of  the  4th  dynasty;  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  find  room  for  the  now  ascertained  facts  of  Egyptian 
chronology,  unless  we  place  their  erection  between  3000  and  3500 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

No  one  can  possibly  examine  the  interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
without  being  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  wonderful  mechanical 
skill  displayed  in  its  construction.     The  immense  blocks  of  granite 


'  Josephus  contra  Apion,"  i.  14,  16  and  26. 
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brought  from  Syenc  —  a  distance  of  500  miles — polished  like  glass,  and 
so  fitted  that  tlie  joints  can  hardly  be  detected.  Nothing  can  he  more 
wonderful  than  the  extraordinary  amount  of  knowledge  displayed  in 
the  construction  of  the  discliarging  chambers  over  the  roof  of  the 
principal  apartment,  in  the  alignment  of  the  sloping  galleries,  in  the 
provision  of  ventilating  shafts,  and  in  all  the  wonderful  contrivances 
of  the  structure.  All  these,  too,  are  carried  out  with  such  precision 
that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  superincumbent  weight,  no  settle- 
ment in  any  ])art  can  be  detected  to  the  extent  of  an  ajipreciable 
fraction  of  an  inch.  Nothing  more  perfect,  mechanically,  has  ever 
been  erected  since  that  time ;  and  we  ask  ourselves  in  vain,  how  long 
it  nuLst  have  taken  before  men  acquired  such  ex])crience  and  such 
skill,  or  were  so  perfectly  organized,  as  to  contemplate  and  complete 
such  undertakings. 

Around  the  base  of  the  pyramid  are  found  numerous  structural 
tombs,  whose  walls  bear  the  cartouche  of  the  same  king  —  Suphis  — 
whose  name  was  found  by  Colonel  Howard  Vyse  in  one  of  the  previously 
unopened  chambers  of  the  Great  Pyramid.'  These  are  adorned  with 
jiaintings  so  numerous  and  so  complete,  as  to  enable  us  to  realize  with 
singular  completeness  the  state  of  Egyptian  society  at  that  early  ])eriod. 

On  their  walls  the  owner  of  the  tomb  is  usually  represented  seated, 
offering  first  fruits  on  a  simple  table-altar  to  an  unseen  god.  He  is 
generally  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  surrounded  by  his  stewards 
and  servants,  who  enumerate  his  wealth  in  horned  cattle,  in  asses,  in 
sliecp  and  goats,  in  geese  and  ducks.  In  other  pictures  some  are 
jdoughing  and  sowing,  some  reaping  or  thrashing  out  the  corn,  while 
others  are  tending  his  tame  monkeys  or  cranes,  and  other  domesticated 
pets.  Music  and  dancing  add  to  the  circle  of  domestic  enjoyments, 
and  fowling  and  fishing  occupy  his  days  of  leisure.  No  sign  of  soldiers 
or  of  warlike  strife  ajipears  in  any  of  these  pictures ;  no  arms,  no 
chariots  or  horses.  No  camels  suggest  foreign  travel.  Everything 
there  represented  speaks  of  peace  at  home  and  abroad,^  of  agricultural 
wealth  and  consequent  content.  In  all  these  pictures  the  men  are 
represented  with  an  ethnic  and  artistic  truth  that  enables  us  easily  to 
recognize  their  race  and  station.  The  animals  are  not  only  easily 
distinguishable,  but  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  each  species  are 
seized  with  a  ]iower  of  generalization  seldom  if  ever  surpassed ;  and 
the  hieroglyphic  system  which  forms  the  legend  and  explains  the 
whole,  was  as  comjilete  and  perfect  as  at  any  future  ]}eriod. 

More  striking   than  even   the   paintings   are   the   portrait-statues 


1  Vyse,  "  Operations  on  the  Pyramirls 
at  Gizeh  in  18:17."  vol.  i.  p.  -279,  et  seq. 

-  At  Wady  Megliara.  in  tlie  Sinaitic 
peninsula,  a  king  of  the  4tli  dynasty  is 


represented  as  slaying  an  Asiatic  en- 
emy. It  is  tlie  only  sign  of  strife  xvliieli 
lias  yet  lieen  discovered  belongin','  to  tliis 
ancient  kingdom.  Lepsius,  Abt.  ii.  pi.  ol.t. 
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which  have  recently  been  discovered  in  tlie  secret  recesses  of  these 
tombs;  notliingmore  wonderfully  truthful  and  realistic  has  been  done 
since  that  time,  till  the  invention  of  j>liotograj)liy,  and  even  that  can 
hardly  represent  a  man  with  such  unflattering  truthfulness  as  these 
old  colored  terra-cotta  portraits  of  the  sleek  rich  men  of  the  pyramid 
period. 

Wonderful  as  all  this  maturity  of  art  may  be  when  found  at  so 
early  a  period,  the  problem  becomes  still  more  perplexing  when  we 
again  ask  ourselves  how  long  a  people  must  have  lived  and  recorded 
their  experience  before  they  came  to  realize  and  aspire  to  an  eternity 
such  as  the  building  of  these  pyramids  shows  that  they  sacrificed 
everything  to  attain.  One  of  their  great  aims  was  to  jn-eserve  the 
body  intact  for  3000  years,  in  oi-der  that  the  soul  might  again  be 
united  with  it  when  the  day  of  judgment  arrived.  But  what  taught 
them  to  contemplate  such  periods  of  time  with  confidence,  and, 
stranger  still,  how  did  they  learn  to  realize  so  daring  an  aspiration? 

Nor  is  our  wonder  less  when  we  ask  ourselves  how  it  happened  that 
such  a  people  became  so  thoroughly  organized  at  that  early  age  as  to 
be  willing  to  undertake  the  greatest  architectural  works  the  world  has 
since  seen,  in  honor  of  one  man  from  among  themselves?  A  king 
without  an  army,  and  with  no  claim,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to  such  an 
honor  beyond  the  common  consent  of  all,  which  could  hardly  have 
been  obtained  except  by  the  title  of  long  inherited  services  acknowl- 
edged by  the  community  at  large. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  otlier  example  which  so  fully 
illustrates  the  value  of  architecture  as  a  mode  of  writing  history  as 
this.  It  is  possible  there  may  have  been  nations  as  old  and  as  early 
civilized  as  the  Egyptians :  but  they  were  not  builders,  and  tlieir 
memory  is  lost.  It  is  to  their  architecture  alone  that  we  owe  the  pres- 
ervation of  wh.it  we  know  of  tliis  old  peojile.  And  it  is  the  knowledge 
so  obtained  that  adds  such  interest  to  the  study  of  their  art. 

In  the  ]iresent  state  of  our  knowledge  it  may  seem  an  idle  specuLv 
tion  to  suggest  that  the  Egyptian  and  Chinese  are  two  fragments  of 
one  great  primordial  race,  widely  separated  now  by  the  irruinion  of 
other  Turanian  and  Aryan  races  between  them ;  but  this  at  least  is 
certain,  that  in  manners  and  customs,  in  arts  and  polity,  in  religion 
and  civilization,  these  two  people  more  closely  resemble  one  another 
than  any  other  two  nations  which  have  existed  since,  even  when 
avowedly  of  similar  race  and  living  in  proximity  to  one  another. 

At  the  earliest  period  at  which  Chinese  history  open  u]ion  us,  we 
find  the  same  amount  of  civilization  maintaining  itself  utterly  unjiro- 
grcssively  to  the  present  day.  The  same  peaceful  industry  and  agri- 
cultural wealth  accompanied  by  the  same  outwardly  i)leasing  domestic 
relations  and    ajjparent   content.      The    same   exceptional   mode   of 
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writina;.  The  same  want  of  power  to  assimilate  with  surrounding 
nations.  Both  liating  war,  but  reverencing  their  kings,  and  counting 
their  chronology  by  dynasties  exactly  as  the  Egyj)tians  have  always 
done.  Their  religions  seem  wonderfully  alike,  and  both  are  charac- 
terized by  the  same  fearlessness  of  death,  and  the  same  calm  enjoyment 
in  the  contemplation  of  its  advent.' 

In  fact,  there  is  no  peculiarity  in  the  old  kingdom  of  Egypt  that 
has  not  its  counterpart  in  China  at  the  present  day,  though  more  or 
less  modified,  perhaps,  by  local  circumstances ;  and  there  is  nothing  in 
tlie  older  system  wliieli  we  cannot  understand  by  using  proper  illus- 
trations, derived  from  what  we  see  passing  under  our  immediate 
observation  in  the  far  East.  The  great  lesson  we  learn  from  the  study 
of  the  history  of  China,  as  bearing  on  that  of  Egypt  is,  that  all  idea  of 
the  impossibility  of  the  recorded  events  in  the  latter  country  is  t.aken 
away  by  reference  to  the  other.  Neither  the  duration  of  the  Egyptian 
dynasties,  nor  the  early  perfection  of  her  civilization,  or  its  strange 
persistency,  can  be  objected  to  as  improbable.  Wluit  we  know  has 
iiappencd  in  Asia  in  modern  times  may  certainly  have  taken  place  in 
Africa,  though  at  an  earlier  period. 


'  By  a  singular  coincidence,  China 
has  lieen  suffering  from  a  liyksos  domi- 
nation of  Tartar  conquerors,  precisely 
as  Kgypt  did  after  the  period  of  the 
Pyraniid  builders,  and,  strange  to  say, 
for  about  the  same  period  —  live  cen- 


turies. Had  the  Taepings  been  success- 
fnl,  we  should  have  witnessed  in  China 
the  exact  counterpart  of  what  took  place 
in  Egypt  w-hen  the  first  native  kings  of 
the  eighteenth  dynasty  expelled  the 
hated  race.- 
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CHAPTER  n. 
THE  PYRAMIDS   AXD   CONTEMPORARY  MOXUMEXTS. 

LEAVING  these  speculations  to  be  developed  more  fully  in  the 
sequel,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  pyramids  —  the  oldest,  largest,  and 
most  mysterious  of  all  the  monuments  of  man's  art  now  existing. 
All  those  in  Egy]it  are  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  just 
beyond  the  cultivated  ground,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  and  all 
the  principle  examples  witliin  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  Necrop- 
olis of  Memiiliis.  Sixty  or  seventy  of  these  have  been  discovered 
and  explored,  all  which  appear  to  be  royal  sepulchres.  This  alone,  if 
true,  would  suffice  to  justify  us  in  assigning  a  duration  of  1000  years 
at  least  to  the  dynasties  of  the  pyramid  builders,  and  this  is  about 
the  date  we  acquire  from  other  sources. 

The  three  great  pyramids  of  Gizch  are  the  most  remarkable  and 
the  best  known  of  all  those  of  Egypt.  Of  these  the  first,  erected  by 
Cheojjs,  or,  as  he  is  now  more  correctly  named,  Suphjs,  is  the  largest ; 
but  the  next,  bvChepheren,  his  successor,  is  scarcely  inferior  in  dimen- 
sions ;  the  third,  that  of  Mycerinus,  is  very  much  smaller,  but  excelled 
the  two  others  in  this,  that  it  had  a  .coating  of  beautiful  xed  granite 
from  Syene,  wliile  the  other  two  were  reveled  only  with  the  beautiful 
limestone  of  the  country.  Part  of  this  coating  still  remains  near  tlie 
top  of  the  second  ;  and  Colonel  Vyse  i  was  fortunate  enough  to  dis- 
cover some  of  the  coping-stones  of  the  Great  Pyramid  buried  in  the 
rubbish  at  its  base.  These  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  whole,  and  to  show  that  it  was  commenced  from  the 
bottom  and  carried  upwards;  not  at  the  top,  as  it  has  sometimes 
been  thoughtlessly  asserted. 

The  dimensions  of  these  three,  as  ascertained  l)y  the  co]iings,  are 
as  follows,  according  to  the  most  recent  determination  by  Professor 
Piazzi  Smyth  and  others  :  — 


Side  of  base. 

Heisht. 

Area  in 

Anple  of 

Anple  ot 

Feet. 

Feet. 

square  leet. 

81 

Uc. 

passage. 

Cheops  . 

.    IfiO    • 

.      i^      . 

.     577.600    . 

.     51^51'    . 

.     26^ 

27' 

Cliepheren 

.  ac  . 

.    4*1    . 

.     499,849    . 

.    .52 

20     . 

.     25 

55 

Mycerinus 

.     354    . 

.     21S     . 

.     lL'5.:)10    . 

.     51 

00     . 

.     20 

20- 

1  Col.  IT.  Vyse,  "  Openations  carried  -  The  measures  quoted  in  the  text  are 
on  at  tlie  Pyramids  of  Gizeh  in  lSo7."  generally  taken  from  the  elaborate  sur- 
Lond.  1840^3.  ,  veys  made  by  Mr.  Perring  for  Colonel 
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From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  tlie  area  of  the  Great  Pj-ramid  (more 
than  13  acres)  is  more_than  twice  the  extent  of  that  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  or  of  any  other  buihling  in  the  worM.  Its  height  is  equal  to 
the  highest  spire  of  any  cathedral  in  Europe  ;  for,  though  it  has  been 
attempted  to  erect  higher  buildings,  in  no  instance  has  this  yet  been 
successfullv  achieved.  Even  the  third  pyramid  covers  more  ground 
than  any  Gothic  cathedral,  and  the  mass  of  materials  it  contains  far 
surpasses  that  of  any  erection  we  possess  in  Europe. 

All  the  jiyramids  (with  one  exception)  £ace  exactly  north,  and  have 
their  entrance  on  that  side  —  a  circumstance  the  more  remarkable,  as 
the  later  builders  of  Tliebes  appear  to  have  had  no  notion  of  orientation, 
but  to  have  placed  their  buildings  and  tombs  so  as  to  avoid  regularity, 
and  facing  in  every  conceivable  direction.  Instead  of  the  entrances 
to  the  pyramids  being  level,  they  all  slope  downwards  — generally  at 
angles  of  about  26°  to  the  horizon  —  a  circumstance  which  has  led  to 
an  infinity  of  speculation,  as  to  whether  they  were  not  observatories, 
and  meant  for  the  observation  of  the  pole-star,  etc.i  All  these  theories, 
however,  have  failed,  for  a  variety  of  reasons  it  is  needless  now  to 
discuss;  but  among  others  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  angles  are 
not  the  same  in  any  two  ]iyramids,  though  erected  within  a  few  years 
of  one  another,  and  in  the  twenty  which  were  measured  by  Colonel 
Vyse  they  vary  from  22°  35'  to  34°  5'.  The  angle  of  the  inclination 
of  the  side  of  the  pyramid  to  the  horizon  is  more  constant,  varying 
only  from  51°  10'  to  52°  32',  and  in  the  Gizeh  pyramids  it  would 
appear  that  the  angle  of  the  passage  was  intended  to  have  been  about 
one-half  of  this. 

One  plausible  theory  seems  to  be,  that  the  faces  of  the  pyramid 
were  intended  to  be  practically  four  equilateral  triangles,  laid  against 
one  another,  and  meeting  at  the  apex.  For  instance,  in  the  three 
great  pyramids  at  Gizeh,  the  ratios  of  the  sloping  edges  to  the  base 


are  as  follows  :  — 


Great  Pyramid    . 
Second  Pyramid 
Third  Pyramid    . 


Base. 

760  feet 
707    " 
354    " 


I.ent.'tli  of 
slopiiiy  edge. 

723  feet 
.     672    " 
330    " 


37  feet. 
3.5    " 
24    " 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  difference  is  least  —  about  5  per  cent — 
in  the  second  pyramid,  the  one  which  retains  the  greatest  part  of  its 


Vyse,  which  are  by  far  tlie  most  com- 
plete and  correct  wliicli  liave  yet  been 
publislied.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
warn  the  reader  that  Mr.  Perring  pub- 
lislied two  sets  of  measurements,  those 
fioni  actual  observation,  which  are  those 
followed  in  the  text,  and  another  set 
corrected  according  to  his  theory  of  what 


they  ought  to  have  been,  supposing  every 
part  to  have  been  set  out  of  an  even 
number  of  Egyptian  cubits.  In  most 
instances  his  theory  agrees  pretty  closely 
with  his  observations,  but  is  generally 
more  likely  to  mislead  than  guide  the 
reader. 

1  They  are  situated  in  latitude  30°  N. 
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coping  ;  and  there  may  be  some  error  in  the  measurement  of  the  otliers 
derived  from  a  single  cojiing-stone. 

Even,  however,  if  tliis  were  matliematically  correct  for  any  one 
pyramid  —  wliich  it  is  not  —  it  must,  ipso  facto,  be  incorrect  for  all  tlie 
others,  as  no  two  follow  the  same  system.  Notwithstanding  this,  men 
of  hi'di  scientific  attainments  have  of  late  claimed  for  these  monu- 
ments  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  no  building  —  not  even  the  Parthenon 
—  apparently  ever  attained  to.  It  has  been  even  asserted  that  God 
revealed  to  Cheops  the  difference  in  the  lengths  of  the  polar  and  equa- 
torial diametei-s  of  the  earth  and  a  variety  of  interesting  astronomical 
information,  and  commanded  liim  to  build  these  facts  into  the  Great 
Pyramid  in  British  inches  —  which  did  not  then  exi.st! '  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  how  utterly  baseless  all  such  speculations  are, 
nor  to  explain  that  the  facts  alluded  to  are  only  now  being  obtained 
})y  careful  measurements  made  with  recently  invented  modern 
appliances.  Wlien,  however,  we  come  to  look  a  little  more  closely  on 
the  Great  Pyramid  itself,  its  accuracy  is  by  no  means  worthy  of  the 
divine  origin  claimed  for  it. 

According  to  a  careful  survey  made  by  a  party  of  Royal  Engineers 

returning  from  Sinai,  and  which  is  probably  correct  within  an  inch 

or  two,  — 

Tlie  four  sides  measure:  East  9129'.5  inches. 

North  9\21-')       " 

West  9121-0      " 

South  9140-5      " 

Differences  of  more  than  one  foot  and  a  half  in  such  a  distance  would 
hardly  occur  in  a  modern  building  set  out  in  a  ])crfectly  clear  level 
surface.  Even  the  level  of  the  sockets  show  discrepancies  to  about 
the  same  extent.     They  are  as  follows  :  — 

S.E.  angle:      Q-OOO  feet. 
N.E.     "       +1-464    " 
S.W.     "       +l-4.-)8    " 
N.W.    "       +0-(W(i    " 

Practically  these  are  of  very  little  moment  in  setting  out  such  a  building, 
but  when  perfection  is  claimed  for  it  they  become  important,  and  are 
in  themselves  quite  sufficient  to  upset  all  the  fine-drawn  theories  thnt 
have  been  based  on  the  supposed  perfection  of  tlie  pyramid  measures. 
The  one  fact  of  value  that  we  seem  to  have  obtained  from  these 
recent  ]iyramid  investigations  is,  that  the  side  of  the  pyramid  was 
intended  to  be  an  even  number  of  500  Egyptian  cubits ;  and  as  we 
learn  from  Herodotus  ("  Euterpe,"  168)  that  the  Egyptian  was  the  same 
as  the  Greek  cubit,  or  that  of  Samos,  we  have**  18-2405  in.  X  500,  or 


1  "' 


Antiquity  of  Intellectual  Man," 
by  Piazzi  Smyth.  Edin.  1868,  p.  240 
et  puKsiiii. 

^  Determined  by  Penrose  in  1846  from 

VOL.    I. —7 


measurements  of  the  Hecatompedon, 
and  since  correrted  by  him  in  a  letter  to 
.Sir  Henry  James  in  18119.  —  '-Notes  on 
Great  Pyramid,"  Southampton,  1869. 
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9120  in.  —  or  as  nearly  as  ni.ay  be  tlio  mean  of  the  above  measurements.' 
In  the  same  pamphlet  Sir  Henry  James  also  suggests  that  the  angle 
of  the  pyramid  was  set  out  as  10  liorizontal  to  9  vertical.  This  would 
give  an  angle  of  41-59,  which  is  very  near  the  truth,  and  tlie  angle  of 
the  sides  being  51-51  would  give  483-66  feet  for  the  total  height. 
Piazzi  Smyth,  however,  makes  the  angle  51-51-14,^  and  the  total  height 
485,  which  is  probably  even  more  exact;  but  whichever  we  adopt  we 
get  the  very  common  proportion  that  the  height  is  to  the  circum- 
ference as  the  radius  is  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle ;  thus,  taking 
the  mean  lieight  of  484  feet,  we  have  484  X  2  X  .3-1416  =  3041, 
while  760  X  4  is  equal  to  3040 —  so  near  a  coincidence  that  it  can 
hardly  be  accidental,  and  if  it  was  intended,  all  the  other  external 
proportions  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Even  if  this  theory  should  not  be  accepted  as  the  true  one,  it  has 
at  least  the  merit  of  being  nearer  the  trulli  than  any  other  yet 
proposed.  I  confess  it  aj)j)ears  to  mc  so  likely  that  I  would  hardly 
care  to  go  further,  especially  as  all  the  astronomical  theories  have 
signally  failed,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  were  only  to  some  numerical 
fancy  that  we  must  look  for  the  solution  of  the  puzzle. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  small  residuum  we  get  from  all  these 
pyramid  discussions  is,  that  they  were  built  by  the  kings  of  the  early 
dynasties  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Egypt  as  their  tombs.  Tlie  leading 
idea  that  governed  their  forms  was  of  durability — a  quasi-eternity 
of  duration  is  what  they  aimed  at.  The  entrances  were  meant  to  be 
concealed,  and  the  angle  of  the  passages  was  the  limit  of  rest  at 
which  heavy  bodies  could  be  moved  while  obtaining  the  necessary 
strength  where  they  opened  at  the  outside,  and  the  necessary  diffi- 
culty for  protection  inside,  without  trenching  on  impossibility.  By 
concealment  of  the  cnti-ance,  the  difficulties  of  the  passages,  and  the 
complicated  but  most  ingenious  arrangement  of  portcullises,  these 
ancient  kings  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  rest  in  undisturbed  security 
for  at  least  3000  years.  Perha])s  tliey  were  successful,  though  their 
tombs  have  since  been  so  shamefully  ju-ofaned. 

To  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  Great  Pyramid  given  above  it 
may  be  added  that  the  entrance  is  about  47  ft.  6  in.  above  the  base,  on 
the  15th  step  or  jilatform.  There  are  in  all  203  such  steps.  Their  aver- 
age height  is  nearly  2  ft.  6  in.,  but  they  diminish  in  height  —  generally 
speaking,  but  not  uniformly — towards  the  top.  The  summit  now  consists 
of  a  j)latform  32  ft.  8  in.  square  ;  so  that  about  24  ft.  is  wanting,  the 
present  actual  height  being  456  ft.  It  contains  2  chambers  above-ground, 
and  1  cut  in  the  rock  at  a  consider.able  dejith  below  the  foundations. 


'  The  result  of  these  determinations 
is  tliat  tlie  English  is  to  the  Greek  or 
Egyptian  foot,  as  75  is  to  76  exactly. 


'  "Astronomical  Observations."  Ed- 
inburgh Observatory,  1872,  p.  5. 
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The  passages  and  cliariiljers  are  wortliy  of  the  mass ;  all  arc  lined 
with  polished  granite-;  and  the  ingenuity  and  pains  that  liave  boon 
taken  to  render  them  solid  and  secure,  and  to  jirevent  their  being 
crushed  by  the  superincumbent  mass,  raise  our  idea  of  Egyptian 
science  higher  than  even  the  bulk  of  the  building  itself  could  do. 

Towards  the  e.xterior,  where  the  pressure  is  not  great,  the  roof  is 
flat,  though  it  is  probable  that  even  there  the  weight  is  throughout 
discharged  by  2  stones,  sloping  up  at  a  certain  angle  to  where  they 
meet,  as  at  the  entrance.  Towards  the  centre  of  the  pyramid,  how- 
ever, the  passage  becomes  28  feet  high,  and  assumes  the  form  of  in- 
verted stairs,  as  shown  in  the  section  (fig.  1),  till  it  contracts  so  much 
at  the  top  that  no  pressure  can 
hurt  it.    Nowhere,  however,  is  this  '        ,,, 

ingenuity  more  shown  than  in  the  /  ,rf»'^'^'^i 
royal  chamber,  wdiich  measures  17  r^  .Z /...  - 
ft.  1  in.  by  34  ft.  3  in.,  and  19  ft.  in  '  ^""^ 
heiglit.  The  walls  are  lined  and 
the  roof  is  formed  of  splendid  slabs 
of  Syenite,  but  above  the  roof  4 
successive  chambers,  as  shown  in 
the  annexed  section  (fig.  2),  have 
been  formed,  each  divided  from  the 
other  by  slabs  of  granite,  polished 
on  their  lower  surfaces,  but  left 
rough  on  the  upjier,  and  above  these 
a  5th  chamljer  is  formed  of  2  sloping  blocks  to  discharge  the  weight 
of  the  whole.  The  first  of  these  chambers  has  long  been  known  ;  the 
upper  four  were  discovered  and  first  entered  by  Colonel  Vyse,  and  it 
was  in  one  of  these  that  he  discovered  the  name  of  the  founder. 
This  was  not  engraved  as  a  record,  but  scribbled  in  red  paint  on  the 
stones,  apparently  as  a  quarry-mark,  or  as  an  address  to  the  king,  and 
accompanied  by  something  like  directions  for  their  position  in  the 
building.  The  interest  that  attaches  to  these  inscri]itions  consists  in 
the  certainty  of  their  being  contemporary  records,  in  their  proving 
that  Suphis  was  the  founder  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  consequently 
fixing  its  relative  date  beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil.  This  is  the 
only  really  virgin  discovery  in  the  pyramids,  as  they  have  all  been 
opened  either  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  or  by  the  M.aho- 
metans,  and  an  unrifled  tomb  of  this  age  is  still  a  desideratum.  Until 
such  is  hit  upon  we  must  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  real  mode  of 
sepulture  in  those  days,  and  of  the  purpose  of  many  of  the  arrange- 
ments in  these  mysterious  buildings. i 


No.  7.  Section  of  King's  clirtnilier  and  of  Pas- 
sage in  Great  Pyramid.    .Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


'  It  is  understood  tliat  M.   Mariette    which  tlirow  great  liglit  on  this  subject; 
has  discovered  some  chambers  ia  tombs  |  but  nothiug  lias  yet  been  published. 
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Tlie  portcullises  whicli  iiivariubly  dose  the  entranoes  of  the  sepul- 
chral chamber  in  the  pyramids  are  among  the  most  curious  and  ino-e- 
nious  of  the  arrangements  of  these  buildings.  Generally  they  consist 
of  great  cubical  masses  of  granite,  measuring  8  or  10  ft.  each  way,  and 
consequently  weighing  50  or  60  tons,  and  even  more.  These  were 
fitted  into  chambers  prepared  during  the  construction  of  the  buildinix, 
but  raised  into  the  upper  parts,  and,  being  lowered  after  the  body  was 
deposited,  closed  the  entrance  so  effectually  that  in  some  instances  it 
ha.s  been  found  necessary  either  to  break  them  in  pieces,  or  to  cut  a 
passage  round  them,  to  gain  admission  to  the  chambers.  They  gene- 
rally slide  in  grooves  in  the  wall,  to  which  they  fit  exactly,  and  alto- 
gether show  a  degree  of  ingenuity  and  forethought  very  remarkable, 
considering  the  early  age  at  which  they  were  executed. 

In  the  Second  Pyramid  one  chamber  has  been  discovered  partly 
above-ground,  partly  cut  in  the  rock.  In  the  Third  the  chambers  are 
numerous,  all  e.vcavated  in  the  rock  ;  and  from  the  tunnels  that  have 
been  driven  by  explorei-s  through  the  superstructures  of  these  two,  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  anything  is  to  be  found  above-ground.  It  is 
observable  that  the  measurements  of  the  Third  Pyramid  are  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  exact  halves  of  those  of  the  Second.  This  cannot 
have  been  unintentional. 

The  exceptional  ]iyraniid  above  alluded  to  is  that  of  Saccara,  shown 
in  the  annexed  plan  and  section  (Woodcuts  Nos.  8  and  9),  both  to  the 
scale  of  100  ft.  to  1  in.  It  is  the  only  pyramid  that  does  not  face 
exactly  north  and  south.  It  is  nearly  of  the  same  general  dimensions 
as  tlie  Third  Pyramid,  or  that  of  Mycerinus ;  but  its  outline,  the  dis- 
position of  its  chambers,  and  the  hieroglyphics  found  in  its  interior, 
all  Avould  seem  to  point  it  out  as  an  imitation  of  the  old  form  of 
mausolea  by  some  king  of  a  far  more  modern  date.  Some,  however, 
of  the  more  recent  authorities  seem  inclined  to  consider  this  pyramid 
as  the  oldest,  instead  of  the  most  modern,  and  to  ascribe  it  to  Mnevis, 
the  4th  king  of  the  First  dynasty,  assuming  that  the  hieroglyphics, 
etc.,  wore  added  afterwards.  Further  research  will  be  required  to 
settle  this  point.  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  it  lies 
outside  the  regular  series  of  pyramids,  and  is  of  a  date  either  anterior 
or  posterior  to  them  ;  but  most  jirobalily  the  latter. 

All  the  old  pyramids  do  not  follow  the  simjile  outline  of  those  of 
Gizeh.  That  at  Dashoor,  for  instance,  rises  to  half  its  height  with  a 
slope  of  54°  to  the  horizon,  but  is  finished  at  the  angle  of  45°,  giving 
it  a  very  exceptional  ajipearanco  ;  and  that  of  Meydoon  has  more  the 
appearance  of  a  tower,  its  angle  being  74°  10'.  Two  smaller  towers 
rise  from  its  summit,  in  tlie  manner  in  which  it  is  supposed  Assyrian 
pyramids  were  usually  constructed.  It  indeed  seems  not  to  liave  been 
unusual  to  build  pyramids  in  stories  or  stages,  each  less  than  the 
other;  though  it  is  possible  that  in  this  ca.se  it  may  have  been  cnlv 
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No.  9.        PjTamid  of  Saccara.    (Krom  Colouel  Vjse's  work.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  iu. 
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a  temporary  or  preparatory  stage,  and  that  it  was  intended  eventually 
to  smooth  the  whole  down  to  the  more  orthodox  form  of  a  straight- 
sided  pyramid. 

Tombs. 

Around  the  pyramids,  not  only  at  Gizch,  but  at  Saccara  - — indeed, 
■wherever  they  exist  —  numberless  smaller  sepulchres  are  found,  which 
appear  to  have  been  appropriated  to  private  individuals,  as  the 
2)yramids  were  —  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  —  reserved  for  kings  or, 
at  all  events,  for  jiersons  of  royal  blood.  These  have  as  yet  been 
only  partially  explored  and  still  jnore  imjicrfectly  described.  Their 
general  form  is  that  of  a  truncated  jiyramid,  low,  and  looking  ex- 
ternally like  a  house  with  sloping  walls,  with  only  one  door  leading 
to  tlie  interior,  though  they  may  contain  several  apartments,  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  conceal  the  entrance.  The  body  seems  to  have 
been  preserved  from  profanation  by  being  hid  in  a  well  of  con- 
siderable depth,  the  ojjening  into  which  was  concealed  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls. 

Unlike  the  pyramids,  the  walls  are  covered  with  the  paintings 
above  alluded  to,  and  cverytjiing  in  this  "eternal  dwelling"  '  of  the 

dead  is  made  to  resemble  the  abodes 
of  the  living ;  as  was  afterwards 
the  case  with  the  Etruscans.  It 
is  owing  to  this  circumstance  that 
we  are  able  not  only  to  realize  so 
perfectly  the  civil  life  of  the 
Egyi)tians  at  this  period,  but  to 
fix  the  dates  of  the  whole  series 
by  identifying  the  names  of  the 
kings  who  built  the  pyramids  with 
those  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  that 
surround  them.^ 

Like  all  early  architecture,  that 
of  these  tombs  shows  evident  symp- 
toms of  having  been  borrowed  from 
a  wooden  original.  The  lintels  of  the 
doorways   are   generally   rounded, 

10.    Doorway  in  Tomb  at  the  Pyramids.  a,j^j    ^Jjg    myalls    mere    SOuarC    pOStS, 

(From  Lepsius.) 

grooved  and  jomted  together,  every 
part   of  it  being   as  unlike  a  stone   architecture  as  can  possibly  bo 


1  Diodorus,  i.  51. 

2  When  jM.  Marietto's  recent  discover- 
ies in  tliese  tombs  sliall  Iiave  been  given 
to  the  world  in  a  tangible  form,  it  will 
enable  this  chapter  of  tlie  history  of  art 


to  be  written  with  a  completeness  and 
a  reality  of  which  no  one  can  nell  have 
a  conception  who  has  not  seen  the  build- 
ings themselves.  At  present  no  sufficient 
data  exist  to  enable  others  to  realize  and 
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conceived.  Yet  the  pyramids  themselves,  and  those  tombs  wliich 
are  found  outside  them,  are  generally  far  removed  from  the  form.s 
employed  in  timber  structures ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  find  the 
Egyptians  indulging  in  decorative  art  that  we  trace  this  more 
primitive  style.  There  are  two  doorways  of  this  class  in  the  British 
Museum  and  many  in  that  of  Berlin.  One  engraved  in  "Lepsius's 
work  (Woodcut  No.  10)  gives  a  fair  idea  of  this  style  of  decorative  art, 
in  the  most  elabor.ate  form  in  which  we  now  know  it.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  its  forms  may  have  been  derived  from  brick  architecture, 
but  the  lintel  certainly  was  of  wood,  and  so  it  may  be  suspected  were 
tlie  majority  of  its  features.  It  certainly  is  a  transitional  form,  and 
though  we  only  find  it  in  stone,  none  of  its  peculiarities  were  derived 
from  lithic  arts.  Perhaps  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  archi- 
tectural forms  of  that  day  was  the  sarcophagus  of  Mycerinus,  unfor- 
tunately lost  on  its  way  to  England.  It  represented  a  palace,  with 
all  the  peculiarities  found  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  buildings  which 
surround  the  pyramid,  and  with  that  peculiar  cornice  and  still  more 
singular  roll  or  ligature  on  the  angles,  most  evidently  a  carpentry 
form,  but  which  the  style  retained  to  its  latest  day. 


.|,j^..»pi^l|sjp^^^ 
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11.    Sarcophagus  of  Mycerinus,  fouud  in  Tbird  Pyramid. 

In  many  of  these  tombs  square  piers  are  found  supporting  the  roof, 
sometimes,  but  rarply,  with  an  abacus,  and  generally  without  any 
carved  work,  though  it  is  more  than  probable  they  were  originally 
painted  with  some  device,  upon  which  they  depended  for  their  orna- 
ment. In  most  instances  they  look  more  like  fragments  of  a  wall,  of 
which  the  intervening  spaces  had  been  cut  away,  than  pillars  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  usually  understand  the  word  ;  and  in  every  ca.se  in 
the  early  ages  they  must  be  looked  upon  more  as  utilitarian  expedients 
than  as  parts  of  an  ornamental  style  of  architecture. 


verify  the   extraordinary  revelation   it    tliaii    tlie   Assyrian   pictures  wliich  re- 
presents to  us.     It  is  'JOOO  years  older,  '  ceutly  excited  ko  much  interest, 
and  infinitely  more   varied  and   vivid,  1 
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Till  very  recently  no  temples  had  been  discovered  which  could 
with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  the  age  of  the  pyramid  builders;  one, 
liowevcr  was  excavated  a  few  years  ago,  from  the  sand  close  beside 
the  great  Sphinx  in  front  of  the  Second  Pyramid,  and  others,  it  is  said, 
have  since  been  found,  at  Saccara  and  elsewhere  ;  but  no  account  of 
them  has  yet  been  published. 

That  at  Gizeh  is  not  remarkable  for  its  dimensions,  the  extreme 
length  being  only  about  100  feet,  the  extreme  breadth  the  same.' 
The  principal  chamber  in  the  form  of  a  cross  is  supported  by  ]jiers, 
simple  prisms  of  syenite  granite,  without  base 
or  capital,  and  supporting  architraves  as  simple 
in  outline  as  themselves.  The  roof  of  this 
chamber  has  entirely  disappeared,  but  was  no 
doubt  originally  of  the  same  material.  The 
walls  are  generally  wainscotted  with  immense 
slabs  of  alabaster,  or  of  syenite  beautifully 
polished,  but  with  sloping  joints  and  uneven 
beds  —  a  form  of  masonry  not  uncommon  in 
that  age.  No  sculpture  or  inscription  of  any 
sort  is  found  on  the  walls  of  this  temple,-  no 
ornament  or  symbol,  nor  any  image,  in  the  sanctuarj'.  Statues  and 
tablets  of  Cephrenes,  the  builder  of  the  Second  Pyramid,  were  how- 
ever found  in  the  well,  and  in  places  clearly  showing  that  it  be- 
longed to  his  time. 

The  exterior  of  this  temple  has  not  yet  been  freed  from  the  sand 
in  which  it  has  so  long  lain  Iniried,  and  there  being  no  image  and  no 
inscription,  it  remains  somewhat  doubtful  to  whom  or  to  what  purpose 
it  was  dedicated.  Its  position,  however,  at  a  distance  of  CO  or  70  feet 
from  the  great  Sphinx,  though  placed  unsymmetrically  alongside  of 
it,  renders  it  probable  that  it  was  a  part  of  that  great  grouj). 

A  tablet  is  said  to  have  been  discovered,  in  which  Snphis,  the 
builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  records  some  repairs  he  had  done  to 
the  Sphinx.3    If  this  is  correctly  read,  it  proves  its  existence  before 


12.  Sketch  plan  of  reniple  near 

the  sphinx  (froin  Dom.iUsou.) 

Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


1  These  dimensions  are  taken  from 
Professor  DonaUlson's  plan,  pulilislieil  in 
the  Transactions  of  tlie  Institute  of  Brit- 
ish Areliitects,  Feb.  1801.  It,  liowever, 
cannot  be  implicitly  relied  upon,  not 
from  any  fault  of  the  professor's,  but  be- 
cause be  was  closely  watched,  and  pre- 
vented .as  far  as  possible  from  taking 
measurements  or  notes.  As  it  is  the 
only  thing  published,  it  must  suffice  for 
the  present. 


-  Lncian,  "Dp  Syria  Dea."  ed.  Eeet- 
zin,  tom.  iii.  p.  4.'J1.  alludes  to  the  fact 
of  the  old  temples  of  the  Egyptians  hav- 
ing no  images. 

"s  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  1st 
April,  l.'^flo,  p.  07"),  et  sei|.  In  this  art- 
icle M.  Kenan  must  be  considered  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  JI.  Wariette.  It  is  not  a 
satisfactory  form  of  publication,  but  it 
is  all  we  yet  have. 
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the  pyramids,  and  long  before,  if  it  required  renovation  at  tliat  time. 
As  such  it  is  not  only  the  most  colossal,  but  the  oldest,  idol  of  the 
liuman  race  of  which  we  have  now  any  knowledge.  It  does  not 
apparently  represent  a  heavenly  being,  but  seems  intended  to  sym- 
bolize the  strength  of  an  animal  added  to  the  intellect  of  a  man; — a 
combination  we  afterwards  find  repeated  in  so  many  forms  in  Assyria, 
but  hardly  even  there  considered  as  a  god. 

Whether  or  not  the  temple  and  the  Sphinx  belong  to  one  another, 
this  at  least  seems  certain,  that  they  are  the  oldest  examples  of  their 
respective  classes  which  now  exist,  and  consequently  so  deeply  inter- 
esting as  to  make  us  long  for  a  more  complete  illustration  of  them 
than  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world.  The  temple,  which  is  being 
recovered  from  oblivion,  is  a  new  form,  and  when  made  known  may 
lead  to  the  most  important  rectification  of  our  ideas  on  the  subject. 

In  the  present  transitional  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  arclii- 
teetural  art  of  the  pyramid  builders,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  distinct 
judgment  as  to  its  merits.  The  early  Egyptians  built  neither  for 
beauty  nor  for  use,  but  for  eternity,  and  to  this  last  they  sacrificed 
every  other  feeling.  In  itself  nothing  can  be  less  artistic  than  a 
pyramid.  A  tower,  either  round  or  square,  or  of  any  other  form,  and 
of  the  same  dimensions,  would  have  been  far  more  inqiosing,  and  if 
of  sufficient  height  —  the  mass  being  the  same  —  might  almost  have 
attained  sulilimity ;  l)ut  a  pyramid  never  looks  so  large  as  it  is,  and 
not  till  you  almost  touch  it  can  you  realize  its  vast  dimensions.  This 
is  owing  princijjrtlly  to  all  its  parts  sloping  away  from  the  eye  instead 
of  boldly  challenging  observation ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  form  is 
so  stable,  none  so  capable  of  resisting  the  injuries  of  time  or  force, 
and  none,  consequently,  so  well  calculated  to  attain  the  object  for 
which  the  pyramids  were  erected.  As  examples  of  technic  art,  they 
are  unrivalled  among  the  works  of  men,  but  they  rank  low  if  judged 
by  the  assthetic  rules  of  architectural  art. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  tombs  around  them  ;  they  are  low 
and  solid ;  but  possess  neither  beauty  of  form  nor  any  architectural 
feature  worthy  of  attention  or  admiration,  but  they  have  lasted 
nearly  uninjured  from  the  remotest  artiquity,  and  thus  have  at- 
tained the  object  their  builders  had  principally  in  view  in  designing 
them. 

Their  temple  architecture,  on  the  other  hand,  may  induce  us  to 
modify  considerably  these  opinions.  The  one  described  above  — which 
is  the  only  one  I  personally  have  any  knowledge  of  —  is  perhaps  the 
simplest  and  least  adorned  temple  in  the  world.  All  its  parts  are 
plain  —  straight  and  square,  without  a  single  moulding  of  any  sort, 
but  they  are  perfectly  proportioned  to  the  work  they  have  to  do. 
They   are   pleasingly   and   effectively    arranged,   and   they   have  all 
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that  lithic  grandeur  which  is  inherent  in   large  masses  of  precious 
materials. 

Such  a  temple  as  that  of  the  Sphinx  cannot  compete  either  in 
richness  or  magnificence  with  the  great  temples  of  Thebes,  with  their 
sculptured  capitals  and  storied  walls,  but  there  is  a  beauty  of  repose 
and  an  elegance  of  simplicity  about  the  older  example  which  goes  far 
to  redeem  its  other  deficiencies,  and  when  we  have  more  examples 
before  us  they  may  rise  still  higher  in  our  estimation. 

Whatever  o])inion  we  may  ultimately  form  regarding  their  archi- 
tecture, there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  rank  to  be  assigned  to 
tlieir  painting  and  sculpture.  In  these  two  arts  the  Egyptians  early 
attained  a  mastery  which  they  never  surpassed.  Judged  by  the 
rules  of  classic  or  of  modern  art,  it  appears  formal  and  conventional 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  us  now  to  appreciate  its 
merits.  But  as  a  purely  Phonetic  form  of  art  —  as  used  merely  to 
enunciate  those  ideas  which  we  now  so  much  more  easily  express 
by  alphabetic  writings,  it  is  clear  and  precise  beyond  any  picture 
writings  the  world  has  since  seen.  Judged  by  its  own  rules,  it  is 
marvellous  to  what  perfection  the  Egyptians  had  attained  at  that 
early  period,  and  if  we  look  on  their  minor  edifices  as  mere  vehicles 
for  the  display  of  this  pictorial  expression,  we  must  modify  to  some 
extent  the  judgment  we  would  pass  on  them  as  mere  objects  of 
architectural  art. 
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XllTH  DYNASTY  OF  MANETHO. 

B.  C.2528?  I  Lampares  (Labyrintli)    .reigned   8  years. 
Sesonchosis     ....  reigned  4G  years.  i  His  successors    ....       "       '^      "     ^  n 

Ammeneiiius   .     .     .     .        "        38      ''  B.C. 2340. 

Sesostris  (Osortaseu)  .        "       48      "  I 


rpiIE  great  culminating  jierioil  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Egypt  is  that 
-L  bt'longing  to  the  4th  and  5th  dynasties.  Nine-tenths  of  the  monu- 
ments of  tlie  pyramid  builders  which  have  come  down  to  our  time 
belong  to  the  five  centuries  during  which  these  two  dynasties  ruled 
over  Egypt  (n.  c.  3500-3000). 

The  Cth  dynasty  was  of  a  southern  and  more  purely  African 
origin.  On  the  tablets  of  Apap '  (Apophis),  its  most  famous  mon- 
arch, we  find  the  worship  of  Khem  and  other  deities  of  the  Theban 
])eriod  wholly  uid<nown  to  the  pyramid  kings.  The  next  four  dynas- 
ties are  faineant  kings,  of  wliora  we  know  little,  not  "  Carent  quia 
vate  sacro,"  but  because  they  were  not  builders,  and  their  memory  is 
lost.  The  11th  and  12th  usher  iu  a  new  state  of  affairs.  The  old 
Memphite  pyramid-building  kingdom  had  passed,  with  its  peaceful 
contentment,  and  had  given  place  to  a  warlike,  idolatrous  race  of 
Theban  kings,  far  more  purely  African,  the  prototypes  of  the  great 
monarchy  of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties,  and  having  no  affinity  with 
anything  we  know  of  as  existing  in  Asia  in  those  times. 

Their  empire  lasted  a]i]wrently  for  more  than  800  years  in  Upper 
Egy|)t ;  but  for  the  latter  ]wrtion  of  that  period  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  reigned  over  the  wliole  country,  having  been  superseded  in 
tower  Egypt  by  the  invasion  of  the  hated  Hyksos,  or  Sliepherd 
kings,  about  the  year  2300  u.  c,  and  by  whom  they  also  were  finally 
totally  overthrown. 

When  we  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  the  pyramids,  and  the 
monuments  contemporary  with  them,  to  examine  those  of  the  12th 
dynasty,  wc  become  at  once  aware  of  the  change  which  has  taken 
])lace.  Instead  of  the  pyramids,  all  of  which  are  situated  on  th(j 
western  side  of  the  Nile,  we  have  obelisks,  wliieh,  without  a  single 
exception,  are  found  on   its  eastern  side,  towards   the  rising   sun. 


1  Lepsius,  "Denkmaler,"  Abt.  ii.  pis.  ll.j,  lie. 
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apparent!}'  in  contradistinction  to  the  valley  of  the  dead,  which  was 
towards  the  side  on  which  he  set.  The  earliest  and  one  of  the  finest 
of  these  obelisks  is  that  still  standing  at  Heliopolis,  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Osortasen^  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  kings  of  this 
dynasty.  It  is  67  ft.  4  in.  in  height,  without  the  pyramidion  which 
crowns  it,  and  is  a  splendid  block  of  granite,  weighing  217  tons.  It 
must  have  required  immense  skill  to  quarry  it,  to  transport  it  from 
Syene,  and  finally,  after  finishing  it,  to  erect  it  where  it  now  stands 
and  has  stood  for  4500  years. 

We  find  the  sculptures  of  the  same  king  at  Wady  Ilalfah,  near 
the  second  cataract,  in  Nuliia;  and  at  Sarabout  el  Kadeni,  in  the 
Sinaitic  Peninsula.  lie  also  commenced  the  great  temple  of  Karnac 
at  Thebes,  which  in  the  hands  of  his  successors  became  the  most 
splendid  in  Egypt,  and  jierhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  the  greatest 
architectural  monument  in  the  whole  world. 

As  might  be  expected,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
Ilyksos  invasion  took  place  so  soon  after  his  reign,  none  of  his  structural 
buildings  now  remain  entire,  in  whicli  we  might  read  the  story  of  his 
conquests,  and  learn  to  which  gods  of  the  Pantheon  he  especially 
devoted  himself.  We  must  therefore  fall  back  on  JManetho  for  an 
account  of  his  "  conquering  all  Asia  in  the  space  of  nine  years,  and 
Europe  as  far  as  Thrace." '  While  there  is  nothing  to  contradict 
this  statement,  there  is  much  that  renders  it  extremely  probable. 

The  LABTiirNTH. 

It  is  to  this  dynasty  also  that  we  owe  the  erection  of  the  Laby- 
rinth, one  of  the  most  remarkable,  as  well  as  one  of  tlie  most  myste- 
rious, monuments  of  Egypt.  AH  Manetho  tells  us  of  tliis  is,  that 
Lampares,  or  Ma-ris,  "built  it  as  a  sepulchre  for  liimself ;"  and  the 
information  we  derive  from  the  Greeks  on  this  subject  is  so  contra- 
dictory and  so  full  of  the  wonderful,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
make  out  either  the  plan  or  the  purpose  of  the  building.  As  long  ago 
as  1843,  the  whole  site  was  excavated  and  thoroughly  explored  by  the 
officers  of  the  Prussian  expedition  under  Lepsius ;  but,  like  most  of 
the  information  obtained  by  that  ill-conditioned  party,  the  results 
liave  not  yet  been  given  to  the  world,  except  in  the  most  unsatisfac- 
tory and  fragmentary  form. 

From  such  data  as  have  been  given  to  the  public,  we  learn  that 
the  Labyrinth  was  a  building  measuring  about  1150  feet  east  and  west 
by  850  feet  north  and  south,  surrounding  three  sides  of  a  courtyard, 
about  500  feet  in  one  direction  by  600  in  the  other  (Woodcut  No.  13). 
The   fourth  side  was  occupied  —  unsymmetrically,  however  —  by  a 


1  Syncellus,  p.  09;  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  98. 
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])yrainid  measuring  about  200  feet  square,  or  somewhat  less  tlian  tlie 
dimensions  ascribed  to  it  by  the  Greeks.^ 

This  pyramid  was  no  doubt  tlio  tomb  of  tlie  founder,  and  the  name 


I) 


13.    Block  Pkm  of  tlio  Labyriutli.    (From  Lepsiuss  "Ueuknialer.") 

of  Amenemhe,  one  of  the  kings  of  tliis  dyiiastj-,  has  been  found  on  its 
walls,  showing  that  the  fashion  of  erecting  sepulchral  pyramids  had 
not  then  quite  gone  out,  though  its 
acconi]ianiments    were   of    a   nature 
previously  unknown. 

Jn  the  Labyrinth  itself  a  num- 
ber of  small  chambers  were  found, 
two  stories  in  height,  as  the  account 
of  Herodotus  leads  us  to  expect,  but 
so  small,  being  only  four  feet  in 
width  at  most,  that  we  cannot 
understand  the  admiration  they 
e.vcited  in  liis  mind.  As  there  are  no  hieroglyphics  upon  them,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  whether  they  belong  to  the  old  Labyrinth,  or 
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to  tliat  which  Ilerotlotus  writes  of  as  erected  by  Psammeticus  and  the 
kings  of  his  day.  As,  liowever,  the  materials  for  acquiring  a  far  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  this  building  are  said  to  e.xist  at  Berlin,  it 
is  needless  speculating  on  such  imperfect  data  as  we  now  possess, 
while  there  is  a  hope  that  the  mystery  that  still  shrouds  this  singular 
monument  may  before  long  be  removed. 

Tombs. 

Tlie  most  interesting  series  of  monuments  of  this  dynnsty,  which 
have  come  down  to  our  time,  arc  the  tombs  of  Bcni  Hassan  in  Jliddlc 

Egypt.  Strange  to  say,  they 
are  situated  on  the  eastern  ■ 
side  of  the  Nile,  and  are 
almost  the  only  hypogea 
that  are  so  placed  in  Egypt.' 
The  character  of  the  sculp- 
tures which  adorn  their 
walls  ajijiroaches  that  found 
in  the  tombs  surrounding 
the  pyramids,  but  the  archi- 
tecture differs  widely.  They 
arc  all  cheerful-looking  halls, 
open  to  the  light  of  day,  many  of  them  with  pillared  porches, 
and  all  possessing  pretensions  to  architectural  ornament  either  internal 
or  external. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  possesses  a  portico  of  two 
j)illars,  in  architecture  so  like  the  order  afterwards  employed  by  the 
Greeks  as  to  be  named  with  propriety  the  proto-Doric  order.  The 
same  class  of  pillar  is  also  used  internally,  supporting  a  plain  archi- 
trave, from  which  spring  two  curvilinear  roofs,  which  we  cannot  help 
suspecting  were  so  formed  in  imitation  of  arches.  All  the  features  of 
this  order  indeed  seem  to  be  borrowed  from  brick  architecture ;  the 
pillar  is  just  what  we  should  expect  in  one  built  up  of  small  materials. 
The  abacus  is  the  tile  or  wooden  capping  which  is  indispensable  in 
that  case  to  distribute  the  superincumbent  weight  over  the  whole 
substance  of  the  pier,  and  if  bricks  were  so  employed  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  the  arch  should  also  have  been  introduced.  The 
form  of  the  cornice  also  indicates  a  far  more  eijhemeral  and  lighter 


l."'.    Tomb  at  Beni  Il.issan. 


1  Were  thpyoricinally  tombs?  Vi'erv 
they  not,  when  firi5t  excavated,  intend- 
ed as  dwelling-places  for  the  Uving,  to 
be  afterwards  appropriated  as  sepulchres 
for  the  dead  ?  That  such  should  be  the 
case  may  appear  strange  to  death-fear- 
ing races  like  those  that  now  inhabit 


Europe;  but  among  the  Moguls  of  India 
the  fashion  always  ^^■as  for  a  king  to 
build  his  own  sepulchre,  and  use  it  as  a 
pleasure  palace  during  his  life.  It  was 
only  after  his  death  that  it  became  the 
tonib  and  monument  of  its  founder. 
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style   of    architecture    than    could    have   been    derived    from    stone 
buildings. 

Tliere  is  another  form  of  pillar  used  at  Ceni  Hassan  at  that  early 
age  which  is  still  further  removed  from  stone  than  even  the  proto- 
Doric.  It  imitates  a  bundle  of  four  reeds  or  lotus-stalks  l)Ound 
together  near  the  top  and  bulging  above  the  ligature  so  as  to  form  a 


^^ 
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16.    Proto-Doric  Tillar  at  iieui  Hassan. 


17.     Ki-'cii  J'ilhir  frniii  Dl-hi  IlKSSan. 


capital.  Such  a  pier  must  evidently  have  been  originally  em]iloyed 
in  wooden  architecture  only,  and  the  roof  which  it  supports  is  in  this 
instance  of  light  wooden  construction,  having  the  slight  slope  requisite 

in  the  dry  climate  of  Egypt.     In  after 

ages  this  form  of  pillar  became  a  great 
favorite  with  the  Egyptian  archi- 
tects, and  was  employed  in  all  their 
great  monuments,  but  with  a  far  more 
substantial  lithic  form  than  we  find 
here,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
liollow — or,  as  we  should  call  it,  Co- 
rinthian—  formed  capital,  of  which  no 
example  is  found  earlier  than  the  18th 
dynasty. 

Where  the  square  pier,  so  characteristic  of  the  pyramid-building 
age,  is  used  at  Beni  Hassan,  it  is  adorned  on  its  face  with  a  lotus-flower 
and  stems  (VVoodcut  No.  18),  so  as  to  assimilate  it  with  the  more 


Is^.  Lotus  Pier,  Beni  Hassan. 
Lepsius). 
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advanced  free-standing  pillars  of  the  same  order,  and  is  interesting  as 
showing  how  the  suggestion  arose.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  at  an  earlier  epoch  the  square  prisms  of  the  pyramid  age  were  so 
adorned  in  painting.  In  the  new  kingdom  of  the  I'ith  dynasty  they 
were  probably  first  so  treated  in  relief.  This  done,  the  suggestion  was 
obvious,  where  wood  could  be  used,  to  cut  away  the  masses,  leaving 
only  the  stems.  This  again  came  to  be  reproduced  in  stone,  which 
after  a  while  lost  all  trace  of  its  wooden  original. 

These  are  meagre  records,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  so  great  a 
kinodom  ;  but  when  we  come  to  consider  the  remoteness  of  the  period, 
and  that  the  dynasty  was  overthrown  by  the  Sliepherds,  whose  rule 
was  of  considerable  duration,  it  is  perhaps  in  vain  to  cxjject  that 
much  can  remain  to  be  disinterred  which  would  enable  us  to  realize 
more  fully  the  architectural  art  of  this  age. 


SHEPHERDS. 

Till  very  recently  our  knowledge  of  the  Shepherd  kings  was  almost 
entirely  derived  from  what  was  said  of  them  by  Mnnetho,  in  tlie  extracts 
from  his  writings  so  fortunately  ])reserved  by  Joseplius,  in  his  answer 
to  Apion.  Recent  exjilorations  have,  however,  raised  a  hope  that  even 
their  monuments  may  be  so  far  recovered  as  to  enaljle  us  to  realize  to 
some  extent  at  least,  who  they  were  and  what  tlieir  aspirations. 

Manetho  tells  us  they  came  from  the  East,  but  fearing  the  then 
rising  power  of  the  Assyrians,  they  fortified  Avaris  as  a  bulwark  against 
tliem,  and  used  it  during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt  to  keep  up  their 
communications  with  their  original  seat.  Recent  explorations  have 
enabled  M.  Mariette  to  identify  San,  Zoan,  or  Tnnis,  a  well-known 
site  on  the  Bubastite  branch  of  the  Nile,  with  tiiis  ^Vvaris.  And 
already  he  has  disinterred  a  sphinx  and  two  seated  statues  whicli 
certainly  belong  to  the  reign  of  the  Shepherd  King  Apophis.' 

The  character  of  these  differs  widely  from  anything  hitherto  found 
in  E^-ypt.  They  jireseut  a  physiognomy  strongly  marked  with  an 
Asiatic  tyjjc  —  an  arched  nose,  rude  bushy  hair,  and  great  muscular 
davelopment ;  altogether  something  wholly  different  from  everything 
else  found  in  Egypt  either  before  or  afterwards. 

This  is  not  much,  but  it  is  an  earnest  that  more  remains  to  be  dis- 
covered, and  adds  another  to  the  proofs  that  are  daily  accumulating, 
how  implicitly  Manetho  may  be  relied  upon  when  we  only  read  him 
correctly,  and  how  satisfactory  it  is  to  find  that  every  discovery  that 
is  made  confirms  the  conclusions  we  had  hesitatingly  been  adopting. 

It  appears  frotn  such  fragmentary  evidence  as  has  hitherto  been 


I  "Revue  Arcliieolosique,"  vol.  iii.  1S01,  p.  97,  and  v.  1862,  p.  297. 
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gleaned  from  tlio  mi.)iiuments,  that  tlic  Sheplien.ls'  invasion  was 
neither  sudden  nor  at  once  completely  successful,  if  indeed  it  ever 
was  so,  for  it  is  certain  that  Theban  and  Xoite  dynasties  co-existed 
with  the  Shepherds  during  the  whole  period  of  their  stay,  either 
from  jiolicy,  like  the  protected  princes  under  our  sway  in  India,  or 
because  their  conquest  was  not  so  complete  as  to  enable  them  to 
sujipress  the  national  dynasties  altogether. 

Like  the  Tartars  in  China  they  seem  to  have  governed  the  country 
by  means  of  the  original  inhalntants,  but  for  their  own  purposes; 
tolerating  their  religion  and  institutions,  but  ruling  liy  the  superior 
energy  of  their  race  the  peace-loving  semi-Semitic  inhaltitants  of  the 
Delta,  till  they  were  in  their  turn  overthrown  and  expelled  by  the 
more  warlike  but  more  purely  African  races  of  the  southern  division  of 
the  Egyptian  valley. 


VOL.  I.  —  i 
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CILIPTER  IV. 
PHARAONIC  KINGDOM. 


PRINCIPAL  KINGS  OF  THE  GKEAT  THEBAN  PERIOD. 


XVIIITII  Dyxastv.         B.C.  1830 
Amenopliis  I reigned  2o  years. 


Tliotliiuosis  1 
Amt-nophis  II-  . 
Anu-nsi-  i(.tuet*n) 
ThoiliiiM.si^  II.  . 

TlKitllllli.SJS    111. 

Tliotliiii..sisl\' 
Anieiioiihis  III 


l:i 
20 
21 
12 
26 
10 
21 


Interregnum  of  Sun-worshipping  Kings. 


reigned  36  years. 

S         12       " 


Orus    .... 

Rhainses  I. 

Jlani'|ilnli;ili  1.    .    .    .        "  32 

Klianisi-s  II "  6S 

Jlanephtludi  II.  .    .    .        "  5 

XIXth  Dvnasty. 

Sethos  Khamses ...       '*  55 

KIianiesftidjB    ....        **  66 

Anienuphis      ....        "  20 

j!,xode  .    . 


\2^d  -J3S»  T^HE  i^ve  centuries'  which  el.ipseil  betu-een  the  expulsion  of  the 

-L  Slieplierds  and  Exode  of  tlic  Jews  comprise  the  cuhiiinating  jjeriod 
of  the  gi-catiR'.s.s  and  greatest  artistic  development  of  the  Egyptians. 
It  is  practically  within  this  period  th.at  all  the  great  buildings  of  the 
"  Hundred  pyloned  city  of  Thebes  "  were  erected.  Memphis  was  adorned 
•within  its  limits  with  buildings  .as  magnificent  as  those  of  the  southern" 
ca])ital,  though  subsequently  less  fortunate  in  cscajiing  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler;  and  in  every  city  of  the  Delta  wherever  an  oltelisk  or  sculptured 
stone  is  found,  tliere  we  find  almost  invaiialily  the  name  of  one  of 
the  kings  of  the  18th  or  19th  dynasties.  In  Arabia,  too,  and  above 
the  Cataracts  of  the  far-off  Meroe,  everywhere  their  works  and  names 
are  found.  At  Arban,^  on  the  Khabour,  we  find  the  name  of  the  third 
Thothnies ;  and  there  seems  little  doubt  but  that  the  Xaharaina  or 
Mesopotamia  was  one  of  the  provinces  conquered  by  them,  and  that  all 
Western  Asia  was  more  or  less  subject  to  their  sway. 

Whoever  the  conquering  Thebans  may  have  been,  their  buildings 
are  sufficient  to  prove,  as  above  mentioned,  that  they  belong  to  a  race 
differing  in  many  essential  respects  from  that  of  the  Memphite  kingdom 
they  had  superseded. 

The  pyramid  had  disaj^jieared  as  a  form  of  royal  sepulchre,  to  be 
replaced  by  a  long  gloomy  corridor  cut  in  the  rock  ;  its  walls  covered 
with  wild  and  fetish  pictures  of  death  and  judgment:  a  sort  of  magic 
liall,  crowded  with  mj'sterious  symbols,  the  most  monstrous  and 
complicated  that  any  system  of  human  superstition  has  yet  invented. 


1  .">18  years:  "  .JosepUus  contra  Apion."     I.  26 
"  Layard,  "Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  ^iSl. 
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Insteail  of  the  precise  orientation  and  careful  masonry  of  the  old 
kinoaoni,the  buildings  of  the  new  race  are  placed  anywhere,  facing  in 
an/direction,  and  generally  affected  with  a  synnnetriphobia  that  it  is 
difficult  to  understand.  The  pylons  are  seldom  in  the  axis  of  the 
temples  ;  the  courts  seldom  square ;  the  angles  frequently  not  right 
angles,  and  one  court  succeeding  another  without  the  least  reference  to 
symmetry. 

The  n'lasonry,  too,  is  frequently  of  the  rudest  and  clumsiest  sort, 
and  would  long  ago  have  perished  but  for  its  massiveness ;  and  there 
is  in  all  their  works  an  appearance  of  haste  and  want  of  care  that 
sometimes  goes  far  to  mar  the  value  of  their  grandest  conceptions. 

In  their  manners,  too,  there  seems  an  almost  equal  degree  of 
discrepancy.  War  was  the  occupation  of  the  kings,  and  foreign  eon- 
quest  seems  to  have  been  the  passion  of  the  jjcople.  The  pylons  and 
the  walls  of  the  temples  are  covered  witji  Ijattle-scenes,  or  with  the 
enumeration  of  the  conquests  made,  or  the  tribute  brought  by  the 
subjected  races.  While  not  engaged  in  this,  the  monarch's  time  seems 
to  have  been  devoted  to  practising  thorites  of  the  most  complicated  and 
least  rational  form  of  idolatry  that  has  yet  been  known  to  exist  among 
any  body  of  men  in  the  slightest  degree  civilized. 

If  the  monuments  of  Memphis  had  come  down  to  our  times  as 
perfect  as  those  of  Thebes,  some  of  these  differences  might  be  found 
less  striking.  On  the  other  hand,  others  miglit  be  still  more  apparent ; 
but  judging  from  such  data  as  we  possess  —  and  they  are  tolerably 
extensive  and  complete — we  are  justified  in  assuming  a  most  marked 
distinction ;  and  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  bear  it  in  mind  in 
attempting  to  understand  the  architecture  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
and  equally  imjiortant  in  any  attempt  to  trace  the  affinities  of  the 
Egyptian  with  any  other  races  of  mankind.  So  far  as  we  can  now 
see,  it  may  be  possible  to  trace  some  affinities  with  the  pyramid  builders 
in  Assyria  or  in  Western  Asia ;  but  if  any  can  be  dindy  predicated  of 
the  southern  Egyptian  race,  it  is  in  India  and  the  farther  East;  and 
the  line  of  eommunieation  was  not  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  but  the  Straits 
of  Babelmaudeb  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

THEBES. 

Although,  as  already  mentioned,  numerous  buildings  of  the  great 
Pliaraonic  dynasties  are  to  be  found  scattered  all  along  the  banks  of 
tlie  Nile,  it  is  at  Thebes  only  that  the  temples  are  so  complete  as  to 
enalile  us  to  study  them  with  advantage,  or  to  arrive  at  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  their  greatness.  That  city  was  practically  the  cajiital  of 
Egypt  during  the  whole  of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties  and  has  been 
fortunate  in  having  had  no  great  city  built  near  it  since  it  fell  into 
decay;  unlike  ^lenijihis  in  this  respect,  which  has  been  used  as  a 
quarry  during  the  last  14  or  15  centuries.    It  has  also  had  the  advantage 
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of  a  barrier  of  rocky  hills  on  its  western  limits,  -wliich  lias  prevented 
the  saiul  of  the  desert  front  burying  its  remains,  as  has  been  the  case 
at  Abydos  and  elsewliei-e. 

The   ruins   that    still    remain    arc    found  scattered  over    an    area 

extending  about  2|  miles 
north  and  south,  and  3^ 
miles  east  and  west.  The 
principal  group  is  at  Kar- 
nac  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
tlie  Nile,  consisting  of  one 
great  temple  1200  feet 
long,  and  five  or  six 
smaller  temjiles  grouped 
unsymmetrically  .nround 
it.  About  two  miles  far- 
ther south  is  the  temple  at 
Luxor  820  feet  long,  and 
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withoiit  any  dependencies. 
On  the  other  side  of  the 
river  is  the  great  temple 
of  Medinet-ITabon,  built 
by  the  first  king  of  the 
19th  dynasty,  520  feet  in 
length ;  the  lihamession, 
570  feet  long,  and  the 
tem])le  at  Gournou,  of 
which  only  the  sanctuary 
and  the  foundations  of  the 
Projiyla  now  exist.  Of 
the  great  temple  of  Thoth- 
mes  and  Amenophis  very 
little  remains  above- 
ground  —  it  liaving  been 
situated  within  the  limits 
of  the  inundation  —  ex- 
ec] it  the  two  celebrated 
colossi,  one  of  which  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  as 
the  vocal  Mennion.  When 
complete  it  jirobably  was 
next  after  Karnac,  the 
most  extensive  of  Theban 
temples.  There  are  several  others,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Libyan 
hills,  which  would  be  considered  as  magnificent  elsewhere,  but  sink 
into  insignificance  when  compared  with  those  just  enumerated. 
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10.    Kh;unession  at  Thebes.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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Most  of  these,  like  our  mediaeval  cathedrals,  are  tlie  work  of  suc- 
cessive kings,  Avlio  added  to  the  works  of  tlieir  ancestors  without  much 
reference  to  congruit y  of  plan  ;  but  one,  the  Rliamession,  was  built 
wholly  by  the  great  Uhamses  in  the  15th  century  n.  c,  and  though 
the  inner  sanctuary  is  so  ruined  that  it  can  hardly  be  restored,  still  tlie 
general  arrangement,  as  sliown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  is  so  easily 
made  out  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  typical  exami)le  of  what  an 
Egyptian  temjile  of  this  age  was  in- 
tended to  have  been.  Its  facade  is 
formed  by  two  great  ])ylons,  or  pyra- 
midal masses  of  masonry,  which,  like 
the  two  western  towers  of  a  Gothic 
cathedral,  are  the  appropriate  and 
most  imposing  part  of  the  structure 
externally.  Between  these  is  the 
entrance  doorway,  leading,  as  is  al- 
most invariably  the  case,  into  a  great 
square  courtyard,  with  porticoes  al- 
wa}-s  on  two,  and  sometimes  on  three, 
sides.  This  leads  to  an  inner  court, 
smaller,  but  far  more  splendid  than 
the  first.  On  tlie  two  sides  of  this 
court,  through  wliich  the  central 
passage  leads,  are  scjuare  ]>iers  with 
colossi  in  front,  and  on  the  right  and 
left  are  doulile  ranges  of  circular 
cohunns,  which  are  continued  also 
beliind  the  square  piers  fronting  the 
•entrance.  Passing  through  tliis,  we 
come  to  a  hypostyle  hall  of  great 
beauty,  formed  by  two  ranges  of 
larger  columns  in  the  centre,  and 
three  rows  of  smaller  ones  on  each 
side.  These  hypostyle  halls  almost  al- 
ways accomi)any  the  larger  Egyptian 
temples  of  the  great  age.  Tlicy  de- 
rive their  name  from  having,  over 
tlie  lateral  columns,  what  in  Gothic 
architecture  M'ould  be  called  a  clo'c- 

story,  througli  wliich  the  light  is  admitted  to  the  central  portion  of 
the  hall.  Although  some  are  more  extensive  than  tliis,  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  is  nearly  similar.  They  all  possess  two  ranges  of  columns 
in  the  centre,  so  tall  as  to  equal  tlie  height  of  the  side  columns 
together  with  that  of  the  attic  which  is  placed  on  them.  They  are 
generally  of  different  orders,  the  central  pillars  having  a  bell-shaped 
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ca]iital,  the  under  side  of  which  was  ])crfoctl_y  illnniinatcd  from  the 
mode  in  wliich  tlie  light  was  introduced,  wliilc  in  tlic  side  ])illars  tlie 
capital  was  narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  ajiparently  fur  the 
sake  of  allowing  its  ornaments  to  be  seen. 

Beyond  this  are  always  several  smaller  apartments,  in  this  instance 
supjiosed  to  be  nine  in  number,  but  they  are  so  ruined  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  quite  certain  what  their  arrangement  was.  These  seem  to 
liave  been  rather  suited  to  the  residences  of  the  king  or  priests  than 
to  the  purposes  of  a  temple,  as  we  understand  the  word.  Indeed, 
Palace-Temple,  or  Temjile-Palace,  would  be  a  more  appropriate  term 
for  these  buildings  than  to  call  them  simply  Tcmjiles.  They  do  not 
seem  to  liave  been  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  any  particular  god, 
but  rather  to  the  great  ceremonials  of  royalty  —  of  kingly  sacritice  to 
tlie  gods  for  the  people,  and  of  worship  of  the  king  himself  by  the 
jieople,  who  seems  to  have  been  regarded,  if  not  as  a  god,  at  least  as 
the  representative  of  the  gods  on  earth. 

Though  tlie  Ilhamession  is  so  grand  from  its  dimensions,  and  so 
beautiful  from  its  design,  it  is  far  surpassed  in  every  respect  by  the 
palace-temple  at  Karnac,  which  is  perhaps  the  noblest  effort  of  archi- 
tectural magnificence  ever  jiroduced  bj'  the  hand  of  man. 

Its  principal  dimensions  are  1200  ft.  in  length,  by  about  o60  in 
width,  and  it  covers  therefore  about  430,000  square  ft.,  or  nearly  twice 
the  area  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  more  than  four  times  that  of  any 
mediseval  cathedral  existing.  This,  however,  is  not  a  fair  way  of 
estimating  its  dimensions,  for  our  churches  are  l)nildings  entirely 
under  one  roof ;  but  at  Karnac  a  considerable  portion  of  the  area  was 
uncovered  b}'  any  buildings,  so  that  no  such  comparison  is  just.  The 
great  hypostyle  hall,  however,  is  intern.ally  3-10  ft.  by  170,  and,  with 
its  two  pylons,  it  covers  more  than  88,000  square  ft.,  a  greater  area 
than  the  cathedral  of  Cologne,  the  largest  of  all  our  northern  cathedrals ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  this  is  only  a  part  of  a  great  wliole,  we 
m.ay  fairly  assert  that  the  entire  structure  is  among  the  largest,  as  it 
undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  buildings  in  the  world. 

The  original  part  of  this  great  group  was,  as  before  mentioned,  the 
sanctuary  or  temple  built  by  Osortasen,  the  great  monarch  of  the  12th 
dynasty,  before  the  Shepherd  invasion.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  seems 
to  have  been  allowed  to  stand  during  the  five  centuries  of  Shepherd 
domination,  though  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it  had  not  been  pulled 
down  by  the  Shepherds,  and  reinstated  by  the  first  kings  of  the  18th 
dynasty,  an  operation  easily  performed  with  the  beautiful  polished 
granite  masonry  of  the  sanctuary.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Amenoiihis,  the 
first  king  of  the  restored  race,  enclosed  this  in  a  temple  about  120  ft. 
square.  Thothmes  I.  built  in  front  of  it  a  splendid  hall,  surrounded 
by  colossi,  backed  by  piers ;  and  Thothmes  III.  erected  behind  it  a 
palace  or  temple,  which  is  one  of   the  most  singular  buildings  in 
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Egypt.  Tlie  hall  is  140  ft.  long  by  55  in  width  internally,  the  roof  is 
supported  by  two  rows  of  m.issive  square  columns,  and  two  of  circular 
jiillars  of  most  exceptional  form,  the  capitals  of  wliich  are  reversed, 
and  somewhat  resembling  the  form  usually  found  in  Assyria,  but 
nowhere  else  in  Egypt.  Like  almost  all  Egyptian  halls,  it  was 
lighted  from  the  roof  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  section.  With  all 
these  additions,  the  temple  was  a  coni])lete  whole,  540  ft.  in  length 
by  '280  in  width,  .at  the  time  when  the  Sun-worshippers  broke  in  upon 
the  regular  succession  of  the  great  18th  dynasty. 


7 


21.    Section  of  Palace  of  Xliutliiiies  111.,  Tbebes. 


When  the  original  line  was  resumed,  Mancphth.ah  commenced  the 
building  of  the  great  hall,  which  lie  nearly  completed.  Rhamses,  the 
lirstkingof  the  19th  dynasty,  built  the  small  temjile  in  front;  and 
the  so-called  Bubastite  kings  of  tlie  22nd  dynasty  added  the  great 
court  in  front,  completing  the  building  to  the  extent  wo  now  find  it. 
We  have  thus,  as  in  some  of  our  medi;x3val  cathedrals,  in  tliis  one 
temple,  a  complete  history  of  the  style  during  the  whole  of  its  most 
flourishing  period  ;  and,  either  for  interest  or  for  beauty,  it  forms  sucli 
a  scries  as  no  other  country,  and  no  other  age  can  produce.  Besides 
tliose  buildings  mentioned  above,  there  are  other  temples  to  the  nortli, 
to  the  east,  and  more  especially  to  the  south,  and  pylons  connecting 
these,  and  avenues  of  sphinxes  extending  for  miles,  and  enclosing- 
walls,  and  tanks,  and  embankments — making  up  such  a  group  as  no 
city  ever  possessed  before  or  since.  St.  Peter's,  with  its  colonnades, 
and  the  Vatican,  make  up  an  immense  mass,  but  as  insignificant  in 
extent  as  in  style  when  compared  with  this  glory  of  ancient  Thebes 
and  its  surrounding  teni]iles. 

The  culmin.ating  point  and  climax  of  nil  this  grou]i  of  I)uilding  is 
the  hyjwstyle  hall  of  Manephthah.  The  jilan  and  section  of  its  central 
portion  on  the  next  page,  both  to  tlie  usual  scale,  will  explain  its  gencr.al 
arrangement ;  but  no  language  can  convey  an  idea  of  its  beauty,  and 
no  artist  has  yet  been  able  to  reproduce  its  form  so  as  to  convey  to 
tliose  who  have  not  seen  it  an  idea  of  its  grandeur.  The  mass  of  its 
central  piers,  illumined  by  a  flood  of  light  from  the  clerestory,  and 
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the  smaller  pillnrs  of  the  wings  gradually  fading  into  obscurity,  are 
so  arranged  and  lighted  as  to  convey  an  idea  of  infinite  space;  at  the 
same  time,  the  beauty  and  massivoness  of  the  forms,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  their  colored  decorations,  all  combine  to  stamp  this  as  the  greatest 
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Plan  of  llyijostyle  HaU  at  Karnac.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


23.    Section  of  central  portion  of  Hypostyle  Hall  at  Kainac.    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 

of  man's  architectural  works ;  but  such  a  one  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  reproduce,  except  in  such  a  climate  and  in  that  individual 
style  in  which,  and  for  which,  it  was  created. 

Ou  the  same  side  of  the  Nile,  and  probably  at  one  time  connected 
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with  it  I)y  nil  avenue  of  sphinxes,  stands  tlie  Temple  of  Luxor,  hnnlly 
inferior  in  some  respects  to  its  great  rival  at  Karnac ;  but  either  it 
was  never  finished,  or,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  Nile,  it  has  been 
ruined,  and  the  materials  carried  away.  Tlie  length  is  about  830  ft., 
its  breadth  ranging  from  100  to  200  ft. 
Its  gener.al  arrangement  comprised, 
first,  a  great  court  at  a  different  angle 
from  the  rest,  being  turned  so  as  to 
face  Karnac.  In  front  of  tliis  stand 
two  colossi  of  Rhamses  the  (ireat,  its 
founder,  and  two  obelisks  were  once 
also  there,  one  of  which  is  now  in 
Paris.  IJehind  this  was  once  a  great 
hypostyle  hall,  but  only  the  two  cen- 
tral ranges  of  columns  are  now  stand- 
ing. Still  further  back  were  smaller 
halls  and  numerous  apartments,  evi- 
dently meant  for  the  king's  residence, 
rather  than  for  a  teni])le  or  place  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  worship. 

The  palace  at  Luxor  is  further  re- 
markable as  a  striking  instance  of  how 
regardless  the  Egyptians  were  of  regu- 
larity and  symmetry  in  their  jJans. 
Xot  only  is  there  a  considerable  angle 
in  the  dirccti(jn  of  the  axis  of  the  build- 
ing, but  the  angles  of  the  courtyards 
are  in  scarcely  any  instance  right 
angles ;  the  ])illars  are  variously 
spaced,  and  pains  seems  to  have  been 
gratuitously  taken  to  make  it  as  irreg- 
ular as  possible  in  nearly  every  respect. 
All  the  jiortion  at  the  southern  end  was 
erected  by  Amenophis  III.,  the  north- 
ern ])art  completed  by  Rhamses  the 
Great,  the  same  who  built  the  Rhames- 
sion  already  described  as  situated  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  Kile. 

Besides  tiiese  there  stood  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Xile  the  Memno- 

nium,  or  great  tem]ilc  of  Amcnojihis  TIL,  now  almost  entirely 
ruined.  It  was  placed  on  the  alluvial  jilain,  within  the  limits  of  the 
inundation,  which  has  tended  on  the  one  hand  to  Imry  it,  and  on 
the  other  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  its  materials.  Xearly  the  only 
remains  of  it  now  a])parent  are  the  two  great  seated  colossi  of  its 
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founder,  one  of  wliieh,  wlicii  broken,  beenme  in  Greek,  or  rather 
Roman  times,  the  vocal  Memnon,  wliosc  ]ilaintive  wail  to  the  rising 
sun,  over  its  own  aiul  its  country's  desolation,  forms  so  jiruminent  an 
incident  in  the  Roman  accounts  of  Thelies.' 

Not  far  from  this  stands  the  great  temple  known  as  that  of 
IMi'dinet-IIahou,  built  by  the  first  king  of 
the  I'jtli  dynasty.  Its  dimensions  are  only 
slightly  inferior  to  those  of  the  Rhamession, 
l:eing  520  ft.  from  front  to  rear,  and  its  pro- 
jiylon  107  ft.  wide.  Its  two  great  courts  are, 
liowever,  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  that  build- 
iug.  The  inner  one  is  adorned  by  a  series  of 
Caryatidefigures  (Woodcut  No.  24), which  are 
inferior  both  in  conception  and  execution  to 
those  of  the  previous  reigns ;  and  indeed 
throughout  the-whole  building  there  is  an 
absence  of  style,  and  an  exaggeration  of  de- 
tail, which  shows  only  too  clearly  that  the 
great  age  was  ])assing  away  when  it  was 
erected.  The  roof  of  its  hypostyle  hall,  and 
of  the  chambers  beyond  it,  is  occupied  by  an 
Arab  village,which  would  require  to  be  cleared 
away  before  it  could  be  excavated;  much  as 
tliis  might  be  desired,  the  details  of  its  courts 
wdulil  not  lead  us  to  expect  anything  either 
very  beautiful  or  new  from  its  disinterment. 
Further  down  the  river,  as  alreadv  mentioned, 
stood  anotherteni]  lie,  that  of  Gouruou,liuilt  by 
the  same  Manephthah  who  erected  the  great 
hall  of  Karnac.  It  is,  however,  only  a  frag- 
ment of  what  may  be  called  the  residential 
part  of  a  tem])le.  The  hypostyle  hall  never 
was  erected,  and  only  the  foundations  of  two 
successive  pylons  can  be  traced  in  front  of  it. 
In  its  present  condition,  therefore,  it  is  one  of  the  least  interesting  of 

the  temples  of  Thebes,  though 

elsewhere  it  would  no  douVit  be 
regarded  with  wonder. 

'  Another   building    of    this 

age,  attached  to  the  southern 

„    ,   ,  ,.      , .        side   of    the   great  temiile  of 

t  above.    Scale  Cu  ft.  to  1  in.  ^  J 

Karnac,  deserves  especial  at- 
tention as  being  a  perfectly  regular  building,  erected  at  one  tiuie,  and 


25.    South  Temple  of  Karnac. 
Scale  10;j  It.  to  1  in. 


1  Tacitus,  Ann.  II.  GO. 
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accordin;;-  to  the  original  design,  and  strictly  a  temple,  without  any- 
thing about  it  that  could  justify  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  palace. 

It  was  erected  by  the  first  king  of  the  lOtli  dynasty,  and  consists 
of  two  pylons,  approached  through  an  avenue  of  spliinxes.  Within 
this  is  an  h)-pajthral  court,  and  beyond  that  a  small  hypostyle  hall, 
lighted  from  above  as  shown  in  the  section  (  Woodcut  No.  26).  Within 
this  is  the  cell,  surrounded  by  a  passage,  and  with  a  smaller  hall 
beyond,  all  apparently  dark,  or  very  imperfectly  lighted.  The  gate- 
way in  front  of  the  avenue  was  erected  by  the 
Ptoleniys,    and,    like    many    Egyptian     buildings,         jp|  0ji 

is  placed  at  a  different  angle  to  the  direction  of  \/  i^M  1/ 
the  building  itself.  Besides  its  intrinsic  beaut)-, 
this  temple  is  interesting  as  being  far  more  like 
the  temples  erected  afterwards  under  the  Greek 
and  Roman  domination,  than  anything  else  be- 
longing to  that  early  age. 

At  Tanis,  or  Soan,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  the  remains  of  a  temple  and  of  13  obelisks 
can  still  be  traced.  At  Soleb,  on  the  borders  of 
Nubia,  a  temple  now  stands  of  the  Third  Ameno- 
phis,  scarcely  inferior  in  beauty  or  magnificence 
to  those  of  the  capital. 

At  Sedinga,  not  far  below  the  third  cataract, 
are  the  remains  of  temples  erected  by  Amcnopliis 
III.,  of  the  18th  dynasty,  which  is  interesting  as 
introducing  in  a  completed  form  a  class  of  pillar 
that  afterwai'ds  became  a  great  favorite  with 
Egyptian  architects  (Woodcut  No.  27).  Before 
this  time  we  find  these  Isis  heads,  either  painted 
or  carved  on  the  face  of  square  piers,  but  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  lines  of  the  ]iillars. 
Gradually  they  became  more  important,  so  as 
to  form  a  double  capital,  as  in  this  instance.  In 
the  Roman  times,  as  at  Dendera  (Woodcut  No.  39, 
p.  136),  all  the  four  faces  of  tlie  pier  were  so 
adorned,  though  it  must  be  admitted  in  very 
questionable  taste. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  to  enumerate  without  illustrating 
all  the  fragments  that  remain  of  temples  of  this  age.  Some  are  so 
ruined,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  their  ]ilan.  Others,  like  those 
of  Memphis  or  Tanais,  so  entirely  destroyed,  that  only  their  site,  or  at 
most  only  their  leading  dimensions,  can  be  made  out.  Their  loss  is 
of  course  to  be  regretted  ;  but  those  enumerated  above  are  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  judge  both  of  the  style  and  the  magnificence  of  the  great 
building  epoch. 


_L 
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At  Abyclos  the  remains  of  two  great  temples  have  been  partially 
disinterred  from  the  sand  which  has  overwhelmed  them.  In  respect 
of  architectural  niagiiificcnce  they  are  inferior  to  those  of  tlic  cajiital, 
and  have  not  yet  been  uncovered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  their 
])]ans  to  be  quite  made  \ip  ;•  but  they  have  a  special  interest  to  the 
Egyptologer,  as  it  was  on  the  walls  of  one  of  these  that  the  so-called 
tablet  of  Abydos  was  discovered  —  now  in  the  British  Museum  —  wliicli 
first  gave  a  connected  list  of  kings,  tlic  predecessors  of  Khamses,  and 
sufficiently  extensive  to  confirm  tlie  lists  of  Manetho  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  ordinary  incjuirer.  A  second  list,  far  more  com- 
plete, has  recently  been  brought  to  liglit  in  the  same  locality,  and 
contains  the  names  of  76  kings,  ancestors  of  Manephthah,  the  father  of 
Rliamses.  It  begins,  as  all  lists  do,  ^v^th  Menos;  but  even  this  list  is 
only  a  selection,  omitting  many  names  found  in  Manetho,  but  in- 
sertino-  others  which  are  not  on  his  lists.^  Before  the  discovery  of 
this  perfect  list,  the  longest  known  were,  that  of  the  chamber  of  the 
ancestors  of  Thothmes  III.,  at  Karnac,  containing,  when  jierfect,  CI 
names,  of  which  however  nearly  one-third  are  obliterated ;  and  that 
recently  found  at  Saccara,  containing  58  names  originally,  but  of 
which  several  are  now  illegible. 

It  is  the  existence  of  these  lists  which  gives  such  interest  and  such 
reality  to  the  study  of  Architecture  in  Egypt.  Fortunately  there  is 
hardly  a  building  in  tliat  country  which  is  not  adorned  with  the  name 
of  the  king  in  whose  reign  it  was  erected.  In  royal  buildings  they 
are  found  on  every  wall  and  every  pillai-.  The  older  cartouches  are 
simple  and  easily  remembered ;  and  when  we  find  the  buildings  thus 
dated  by  the  builders  themselves,  and  their  succession  recorded  by 
subsequent  kings  on  the  walls  of  their  temples,  we  feel  perfectly 
certain  of  our  sequence,  and  nearly  so  of  the  actual  dates  of  the 
buildings;  they  are,  moi'eover,  such  a  series  as  no  other  country 
in  tlie  world  can  match  either  for  historic  interest  or  Architectural 
magnificence. 


RocK-ci'T  Tombs  and  Temples. 

Both  in  Egypt  Proper  and  in  Xubia  the  Egyptians  were  in  the 
habit  of  excavating  monuments  from  the  living  rock,  but  with  tliis 
curious  distinction,  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  all  the  excava- 
tions in  Egypt  Proper  are  tomlis,  and  no  important  example  of  a 
rock-cut  temple  has  yet  been  discovered.  In  Nubia,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  the  excavations  are  temples,  and  no  tombs  of  importance  are 


'  Since  the  first  eilition  of  this  work 
was  publisheci,  some  plans  of  these  tem- 
ples have  readied  this  country,  but  in 
too  imperfect  and  too  frajmentary  a 
state  to  be  available  for  our  purpose. 


We  must  wait  the  publication  of  M. 
Mariette's  great  work  before  they  can  be 
used  as  illustrations  of  Egyptian  art. 

^  "Revue    Ai'ulieoloffique."   vol.    x., 
1SC4,  p.  no,  and  vol.  xiii.,  1866,  p.  73. 
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to  be  fouiiil  anywhere.  Tliis  (listinctioii  may  hereafter  lead  to  im- 
]iortaiit  historical  JeJuctions,  inasmuch  as  on  tiie  western  side  of  India 
tliere  are  an  infinite  numljer  of  rock-cut  temples,  hut  no  tombs  of  any 
sort.  Every  circumstance  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that,  if  there 
was  any  connection  between  Africa  and  India,  it  was  with  the  i)rov- 
inccs  in  the  up])er  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  and  not  with 
Egypt  Proper.  Tiiis,  iiowever,  is  a  subject  that  can  hardly  be  entered 
on  liere,  though  it  may  be  useful  to  bear  in  mind  the  analogy 
alluded  to. 

Like  all  rock-cut  examples  all  over  the  world,  these  Nubian 
tcm])les  are  copies  of  structural  buildings,  only  more  or  less  modiKed 
to  suit  the  exigencies  of  their  situation,  which  did  not  admit  of  any 
very  great  develoiimcnt  inside,  as  light  and  air  could  only  be  intro- 
duced from  the  one  ojicning  of  the  doorway. 

The  two  ]ii-incipal  examjiles  (.)f  this  class  of  monuments  arc  the  two 
at  Ijisaudjoul,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  finest  of  its  class  known  to 


28.    I'lau  and  Section  of  Kock-cut  Temnle  at  Ipsamboul.      Scale  for  plaji  100  ft.  to  1  in.; 
section  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


exist  anywhere.  Its  total  de]ith  from  the  face  of  the  rock  is  l.'iO  ft., 
divided  into  2  large  halls  and  o  cells,  with  jiassages  connecting 
them. 

Externally  tlie  facade  is  .about  100  ft.  in  length,  and  adorned  by  4 
of  the  most  magnificent  colossi  in  Egypt,  each  70  ft.  in  height,  and 
re])rcsenting  the  king,  IJhanises  II.,  who  caused  the  excavation  to  be 
made.  It  may  be  because  they  are  more  perfect  than  any  others  now 
found  in  th.-it  country,  but  certainly  nothing  can  exceed  their  calm 
majesty  and  beauty,  or  be  more  entirely  free  from  the  vulgarity  and 
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exiiL'tjeration  wliicli  is  generally  a  characteristic  of  colossal  works  of 
this  sort. 

The  smaller  temple  at  the  same  place  has  six  standing  figures  of 
deities  countersunk  in  the  rock,  and  is  carved  with  exceeding  richness. 
It  is  of  the  same  age  with  the  large  temple,  but  will  not  admit  of 
coin))arison  with  it  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  tlie  design. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  very  beautiful  though  small  example  at 
Kalabsche,  likewise  belonging  to  the  age  of  Rhamses  II.,  and  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  its  sculptural  bas-reliefs,  as  well  as  for  the  bold 
proto-Doric  columns  which  adorn  its  vestibule.  There  are  also  smaller 
ones  at  Derri  and  Balagne,  at  the  u]i]K'r  end  of  the  valley.  At 
Essabua,  Girsheli,  and  Dandour,  the  cells  of  the  temple  have  been 
excavated  from  the  rock,  but  their  courts  and  pro])ylons  are  structural 
buildings  added  in  front  —  a  combination  never  found  in  Egypt,  and 
very  rare  anywhere  else,  although  meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  case 
better  than  any  other  arrangement,  inasmuch  as  the  sanctuary  has 
thus  all  the  imperishability  and  mystery  of  a  cave,  and  the  temple  at 
the  same  time  has  the  space  and  external  appearance  of  a  building 
standing  in  the  open  air. 

This  last  arrangement  is  found  also  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
temples  of  Gibel  Barkal,  in  the  kingdom  of  Meroe,  showing  how  far 
the  rock-cutting  practice  prevailed  in  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Nile. 

As  .ill  these  temples  are  contemporary  with  the  great  structures  in 
Esryjit,  it  seems  strange  that  the  eternity  of  a  rock-cut  example  did  not 
recommend  this  form  of  temi)le  to  the  attention  of  the  Egyptians 

tiionselves.  But  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  grotto,  called  the  Speos  Artemidos, 
near  Beni  Hassan,  and  two  small  caves  at 
Silsilis,  near  the  cataract,  tlie  Egyptians 
seem  never  to  have  attempted  it,  trusting 
ap])arently  to  the  solidity  of  their  masonic 
structures  for  that  eternity  of  duration  they 
aspired  to. 

Majimeisi. 

In  addition  to  the  temples  above  de- 
scribed, whicli  are  all  more  or  less  complex 
in  plan,  and  all  made  up  of  various  inde- 
pendent parts,  there  exists  in  Egypt  a  class 
of  temples  called  mammeisi,  ded  icated  to  the 
mysterious  accouchement  of  the  mother  of 
the  gods.  Small  temples  of  this  form  are 
common  to  all  ages,  and  belong  as  well  to 
the  18th  dynasty  as  to  the  time  of  tlie  Ptolemys.  One  of  them,  built  by 
Amenophis  III.  at  Elephantine,  is  represented  in  plan  and  elevation 


-fifi 


29.     ilammeisi  at  EleijUantine. 
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in  tlie  annexed  cut.  It  is  of  a  simi^le  peristylar  form,  with  columns 
in  front  and  rear,  the  latter  being  now  built  into  a  wall,  and  seven 
square  piers  on  each  flank.  These  temples  are  all  small,  and,  like  the 
Typhonia,  which  somewhat  resemble  them,  were  used  as  detached 
chapels  or  ceUs,  dependent  on  the  larger  temples.  What  renders  tliem 
more  than  usually  interesting  to  us  is  the  fact  that  they  were 
undoubtedly  the  originals  of  the  Greek  peristylar  forms,  that  pco])le 
have  borrowed  nearly  every  peculiarity  of  their  architecture  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  Wepossesstangibleevidenceof  peristylartemplesand 
proto-Doric  jiillars  erected  in  Egypt  centuries  before  the  oldest  known 
specimen  in  Greece.  We  need,  therefore,  hardly  hesitate  to  award  the 
palm  of  invention  of  these  things  to  the  Egyptians,  as  we  should 
probably  be  forced  to  do  for  most  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  Greeks 
if  we  had  only  knowledge  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  trace  the  connect- 
ing links  which  once  joined  them  together,  but  which  are  now  in  most 
instances  lost,  or  at  least  difficult  to  find. 


Tombs. 

Of  the  first  10  dynasties  of  Egyptian  kings  little  now  remains  but 
their  tombs  — the  everlasting  pyramids  — and  of  the  people  they 
governed,  only  the  structures  and  rock-cut  excavations  which  they 
prej)ared  for  their  final  resting-places. 

The  Tlieban  kings  and  tlieir  subjects  erected  no  pyramids,  and 
none  of  their  tombs  are  structural  —  all  are  excavated  from  the  living 
rock ;  and  from  Beni  Hassan  to  the  cataract,  the  plain  of  the  Nile  is 
everywhere  fringed  with  these  singular  monuments,  which,  if  taken 
in  the  ao-gregate,  perhajis  required  a  greater  amount  of  labor  to 
excavate  and  to  adorn  than  did  even  all  the  edifices  of  the  jdain. 
Certain  it  is  that  there  is  far  more  to  be  learnt  of  the  arts,  of  the 
habits,  and  of  the  history  of  Egyi>t  from  these  tombs  than  from  all 
the  other  monuments.  No  tomb  of  any  Theban  king  has  yet  been 
discovered  anterior  to  the  18th  dynasty  ;  but  all  the  tombs  of  that 
and  of  the  subsequent  dynasty  have  been  found,  or  are  known  to 
exist,  in  the  Valley  of  Biban-el-Melouk,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
plain  of  Thebes. 

It  ajipears  to  have  been  the  custom  with  these  kings,  so  soon  as 
they  ascended  the  throne,  to  begin  preparing  their  final  resting-place. 
The  excavation  seems  to  have  gone  on  uninterruptedly  year  by  year, 
the  painting  and  adornment  being  finished  as  it  progressed,  till  the 
hand  of  death  ended  the  king's  reign,  and  sinndtaneously  the  works 
of  his  tomb.  All  was  then  left  unfinished  ;  the  cartoon  of  the  painter 
and  the  rough  work  of  the  mason  and  jilasterer  were  suddenly  broken 
off,  as  if  the  hour  of  the  king's  demise  called  them,  too,  irrevocably 
from  their  labors. 
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1  Xow  in  Sii-  Jolm  Soane's  Museum,  in  Lin 
cohi's-Inn-Fielils. 


Tlie  tomb  thus  liecniiie 
an  inilex  of  the   Icngtli   of 
a  king's  vfigii  as  well  as  of 
his  niagnificcnee.    Of  tliose 
in  the  \'alley  of  the  Kings 
the  most   >s]ilenclid   is  that 
opened  by  Belzoiii,  and  now 
known  as  that  of  Maneph- 
thah,  the    builder   of    tlie 
hypostyle  hall   at  Karnac. 
It   descends,    in   a   slo])ing 
direction,  for  about  350  ft. 
into     the     mountain,    the 
ui>per     half     of    it     being 
tolerably   regular    in    plan 
and    direction ;    but   after 
progressing      as      far      as 
the    unfinished     hall    with 
two   pillars,    the   direction 
changes,    and    the    works 
begin    again    on    a    lower 
level,     jirobably      because 
they  came  in  contact  with 
some    other    tomb,   or   in 
consequence    of     meeting 
some  flaw  in  the  rock.     It 
now  terminates  in  a  large 
and  splendid  chamber  with 
a    coved    roof,   in    which 
stood,    when    opened    by 
Belzoni,  the  rifled  sarco]ih- 
agus;'    but     a    drift-way 
has  been  excavated  beyond 
this,  as  if  it  had  been  in- 
tended to  carry  the  tomb 
still  further  had  the  king 
continued  to  reign. 

The  tomb  of  Rhamses 
Maiamoun,  the  first  king 
of  the  19th  dynasty,  is 
more  regular,  and  in  some 
respects  as  magnificent  as 
this,  and  that  of  Ameno- 
phis  III.  is  also  an  excava- 
tion of  great  bea\ity,  and 
is  adorned  with  paintings 
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of  tlic  very  best  nge.  Like  all  the  tombs,  however,  they  depend  for 
their  magiiitieciice  more  on  tlie  paintings  that  cover  the  walls  than 
on  anytliing  which  can  strictly  be  called  architecture,  so  that  they 
hardly  cojiie  properly  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  ;  the  same 
may  lie  said  of  jirivate  tombs.  Except  those  of  Beni  Hassan,  already 
illustrated  by  Woodcuts  Nos.  15  to  18,  these  tombs  are  all  mere 
chambers  or  corridors,  without  architectural  ornament,  Init  their  walls 
are  covered  with  paintings  and  hieroglyphics  of  singular  interest  and 
beauty.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  assumed  that  the  entrances  of  these 
tombs  were  meant  to  be  concealed  and  hidden  from  the  knowledge 
of  the  jieojile  after  the  king's  death.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  how- 
ever, that  so  much  pains  should  have  been  taken,  and  so  much  money 
lavished,  on  what  was  designed  never  again  to  testify  to  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  founder.  It  is  also  very  unlike  tiie  sagacity  of  the 
Egyptians  to  attempt  what  was  so  nearly  impossible;  for  though  the 
entrance  of  a  pyramid  might  be  so  built  up  as  to  be  unrecognizable, 
a  cutting  in  the  rock  can  never  be  repaired  or  disguised,  and  can  only 
be  temporarily  concealed  by  heaping  rubbish  over  it.  Supposing  it 
to  have  been  intended  to  conceal  the  entrances,  such  an  expedient 
was  as  clumsy  and  unlikely  to  have  been  resorted  to  by  so  ingenious 
a  people  as  it  has  proved  futile,  for  all  the  royal  tombs  in  the  valley 
of  Bilian-el-3Ielouk  have  been  o])ened  and  rilled  in  a  past  age,  and 
their  sites  and  numbers  were  matters  of  public  notoriety  in  the  times 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Many  of  the  j»rivate  tombs  have  archi- 
tectural facades,  and  certainly  never  were  meant  to  be  concealed,  so 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  assume  that  hiding  their  tombs'  entrances  was 
ever  a  ]ieculiarity  of  the  Tliebans,  thougli  it  certainly  was  of  the 
earlier  Memphite  kings. 

Obelisks. 

Another  class  of  momiments,  almost  exclusively  Egyptian,  are  the 
obelisks,  whicli  form  sucli  striking  objects  in  front  of  almost  all  the 
old  teiii]iles  of  the  country. 

Small  models  of  obelisks  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  age  of  the 
pyramid  b\ulders,  and  represented  in  their  hierogly])hics;  but  the 
oldest  jmblic  monument  of  the  class  known  to  exist  is  that  at  Helioj> 
olis,  erected  by  Osortasen,  the  great  king  of  the  12th  dynasty.  It  is, 
like  all  the  others,  a  single  block  of  beautiful  red  granite  of  Syene, 
cut  with  all  the  precision  of  the  age,  tajiering  slightly  towards  the 
summit,  and  of  about  the  average  proportion,  being  about  10  diameters 
in  height ;  exclusive  of  the  top  it  is  67  ft.  4  in. 

The  two  finest  known  to  exist  are,  that  now  in  the  ]iiazza  of  the 
Lateran,  originally  set  up  by  Thothmes  III.,  105  ft.  in  height,  and 
that  still  existing  at  Karnac,  erected  by  Thothmes  I.,  93  ft.  6  in.  in 
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heiglit.     Those  of  Luxor,  erected  by  Rhamses  the  Great,  one  of  wliich 

is  now  in  Paris,  are  above  77  ft.  in  height;  and  tliere  are  two  otliers 

in  Rome,  each  about  80  ft. 

Rome,  indeed,  has  12  of  tliese  monuments  within  her  walls — a 
greater  number  than  exist,  erect  at  least,  in  the 
country  whence  they  came ;  though  judging  from 
the  number  that  are  found  adorning  single  temples, 
it  is  difficult  to  calculate  how  many  must  once  have 
existed  in  Egypt.  Their  use  seems  to  liave  been 
■wholly  that  of  monumental  pillars,  recording  the 
style  and  title  of  the  king  who  erected  them,  his 
piety,  and  the  proof  he  gave  of  it  in  dedicating 
these  monoliths  to  the  deity  whom  he  especially 
wished  to  honor. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  all  the  jjjramids  are  on  the  west  side 
_of  the  Nile,  all  the  obelisks  on  the  east ;  with  regard 
to  the  former  class  of  monuments,  this  probably  arose 
from  a  law  of  their  existence,  the  western  side  of  the 
Nile  being  in  all  ages  preferred  for  sepulture,  Imt 
_J L.        with  regard  to  the  latter  it  seems  to  be  accidental. 

■— ^ Memphis  doubtless  possessed  many  monuments  of 

31.  Lateral!  UbelisU.  Scale         .       '  ^  .  *'      . 

.  soft,  to  1  in.,  for  com-  tliis  class,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
otto 'bu,w,ngs'''''°  "'  western  temples  of  Thebes  were  also  similarly 
adorned.  They  are,  however,  monuments  easily 
broken  ;  and,  from  their  form,  so  singularly  useful  for  many  building 
purposes,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  many  of  them  have  dis- 
appeared during  the  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  the  greater 
number  of  them  were  erected. 


Domestic  ARCiiiTErTUEE. 

Except  one  small  royal  pavilion  at  Medinet  Habou,  no  structure 
now  remains  in  Egypt  that  can  fairly  be  classed  as  a  specimen  of  the 
domestic  architecture  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  ;  Imt,  at  the  same  time 
we  possess,  in  paintings  and  sculptures,  so  many  illustrations  of  their 
domestic  habits,  so  many  plans,  elevations,  and  views,  and  even  models 
of  their  dwellings  of  every  class,  tliat  we  have  no  difficulty  in  forming 
a  correct  judgment  not  only  of  the  style,  but  of  the  details  of  tlieir 
domestic  architecture. 

Although  their  houses  exhibited  nothing  of  the  solidity  and  monu- 
mental character  which  distinguished  their  temples  and  palaces,  they 
seem  in  their  own  way  to  have  been  scarcely  less  beautiful.  They 
were  of  course  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  built  of  more  perishable  materials, 
but  they  ai)pear  to  have  been  as  carefully  finished,  and  decorated  with 
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t"|iial  tMstc  to  that  displayed  in  the  greater  works.  We  know,  also, 
ii-oin  the  tombs  that  remain  to  us,  that,  although  the  governnuiit  of 
Iv^-ypt  was  a  despotism  of  the  strictest  class,  still  the  wealth  of  the 
land  was  jiretty  equally  diffused  among  all  classes,  and  that  luxury 
and  splendor  were  by  no  means  confined  cither  to  the  royal  family 
or  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace.  There  is  thus  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  cities  which  have  passed  away  were  worthy  of  the 
temples  tliat  adorned  them,  and  that  the  streets  were  as  splendid  and 
as  tasteful  as  the  public  buildings  themselves,  and  displayed,  though 
in  a  more  ephemeral  form,  the  same  wealth  and  power  which  still 
astonish  us  in  the  great  monuments  that  remain. 

No  building  can  form  a  greater  contrast  with  the  tem])le  Ijehind  it 
than  does  the  little  pavilion  erected  at  Medinet  Ilabou  by  Rhamses, 


32.   PavilionatMetlinetHabou. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


33.    View  of  raviliou  at  Medinet  llabou. 


the  first  king  of  the  19th  dynasty.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed 
])lau  (Woodcut  Xo.  32),  it  is  singularly  broken  and  varied  in  its  out- 
line, surrounding  a  small  court  in  the  shape  of  a  cross.  It  is  3  stories 
in  height,  and,  j)roperly  speaking,  consists  of  only  3  rooms  on  each 
lloor,  connected  together  by  long  winding  pass.ages.  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  this  is 
only  a  fragment  of  the  building, 
nnd  foundations  exist  which  render 
it  probable  that  the  whole  was 
originally  a  square  of  the  width 
of  the  front,  and  had  other  cham- 
bers, probaI)ly  only  in  wood  or 
brick,  besides  those  we  now  find. 
This  would  hardly  detract  from 
the  playful  character  of  the 
<b'sign,  and  when  colored,  as  it 
originally  was,  and  with  its 
battlements  or  ornaments  com- 
plete, it  must  liave  formed  a  composition  as  jjleasing  as  it  is  unlike 
our  Usual  cuncejitions  of  Egyptian  art. 


Klevatiou  of  a  House. 
I'aiutiug. 


From  an  Kgyi>tiau 
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The  otlicr  illustration  represents  in  the  Egyptians'  own  quaint 
stj'le  a  three-storied  dwelling,  the  upjier  story  apparently  being  like 
those  of  the  Assyrians,  an  open  gallery  supported  by  dwarf  columns. 
The  lower  windows  are  closed  by  shutters.  In  the  centre  is  a  staircase 
leading  to  the  upper  story,  and  on  the  left  hand  an  awning  supported 
on  wooden  pillars,  which  seems  to  have  been  an  indispensable  part  of 
all  the  better  class  of  dwellings.  Generally  speaking,  these  houses 
are  shown  as  situated  in  gardens  laid  out  in  a  quaint,  formal  style, 
with  pavilions,  and  fishponds,  and  all  the  other  accompaniments  of 
gardens  in  the  East  at  the  present  day. 

In  all  the  conveniences  and  elegances  of  building  they  seem  to 
have  anticipated  all  that  has  been  done  in  those  countries  down  to 
the  present  day.  Indeed,  in  all  probability,  the  ancient  Egyptians 
surpassed  the  modern  in  those  respects  as  much  as  they  did  in  the 
more  important  forms  of  architecture. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
GREEK  AND  ROMAN   PERIOD. 

CONTENTS. 

Decline  of  art  —  Temples  at  Beiidera  —  Kalabsche-Philae. 

THE  third  stage  of  Egyptian  art  is  as  exceptional  as  tlie  two  which 
preceded  it,  and  as  unlike  anything  else  which  has  occurred  in 
any  other  lands. 

From  the  time  of  the 
19th  dynasty,  with  a  slight 
revival  under  the  Bubastite 
kings  of  the  iJ2d  dynasty, 
Egypt  sank  through  a  long 
period  of  decay,  tillhermis- 
fortunes  were  consumma- 
ted by  the  invasion  of  the 
Persians  under  Canibys^, 
525  B.C.  From  that  time  she 
served  in  a  bondage  more 
destructive,  if  not  so  galling 
as  that  of  the  Sliepherd 
donunation,  till  relieved  by 
the  more  enlightened  jiol- 
icyofthePtolerays.  Under 
them  she  enjoyed  as  great 
material  prosperity  as  un- 
der her  own  Pharaohs;  and 
her  architecture  and  her 
arts  too  revived,  not,  it  is 
true,  witli  the  greatness  or 
the  purity  of  the  great  na- 
tional era,  but  still  with 
much  richness  and  material 
splendor. 

This  was  continued  un- 
der the  Roman  domination, 

and,  judging  from  what  we      35.    Plan  of  Temple  at  Edfou,  ApoUonopolis  Magna. 

«.   1  ;         .1  ^   •  Scale  luo  ft.  tu  1  ill. 

ml  in  othei-  countries,  we 

would  naturally  expect  to  find  traces  of  the  influence  of  Greek  and 
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Roman  art  in  the  buildings  of  this  age.  So  little,  however,  is  this  tliu 
case,  that  before  the  discovery  of  the  reading  of  the  hieroglyphic  signs, 
the  learned  of  Europe  placed  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  temples  of  Dcii- 
dera  and  Kalabsche  before  those  of  Thebes  in  order  of  date  ;  and  could 
not  detect  a  single  moulding  in  the  architectural  details,  nor  a  single 
feature  in  the  sculpture  and  iiaintlng  which  adorned  their  walls,  which 


■p^  IW       "^ 


gave  them  a  hint  of  the  truth.  Even  Cleopatra  the  beautiful  is  repre- 
sented on  these  walls  with  distinctly  Egyptian  features,  and  in  the  same 
tight  garments  and  conventional  forms  as  were  used  in  the  portrait  of 
Nophre  Ai-i,  Queen  of  Rliamses,  or  in  thoseof  the  wives  of  the  jiossessors 
of  tombs  in  the  age  of  the  pyramids,  3000  years  before.  Egyjit,  in  fact, 
conquered  her  conquerors,  and  forced  them  to  adopt  her  customs  and 
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her  arts,  and  to  follow  in  the  groove  she  had  so  long  marked  out  for 
herself,  and  followed  with  such  strange  pertinacity. 

Some  of  the  temples  of  this  age  are,  as  far  as  dimensions  and  rich- 
ness of  decorations  are  concerned,  quite  worthy  of  the  great  age, 
though  their  i)lans  and  arrangements  differ  to  a  considerable  extent. 
There  is  no  longer  any  hesitation  as  to  whether  they  should  be  called 
teni]iles  or  jialaces,  for  they  all  are  exclusively  devoted  to  worshi]), — 
and  to  the  worshii)  of  a  heavenly  God,  not  of  a  deified  king. 

What  these  arrangements  are  will  be  well  understood  from  the 
annexed  ]ilan  of  that  of  Edfou  (Woodcut  No.  35),  which,  though  not 


ooooooooooooooooooonoo 


37.     Bas-relief  at  Tell  el  Aniarna. 

the  largest,  is  the  most  conijilete  of  those  remaining.  It  is  450  ft.  in 
length  and  155  in  width,  and  covers  upwards  of  70,000  ft.;  its  dimen- 
sions may  be  said  to  be  equal  to  those  of  the  largest  of  our  medi- 
teval  cathedrals  (Cologne  or  Amiens,  for  instance).  Part  only  of  the 
whole  structure  (that  which  is  shaded  in  the  plan)  is  roofed,  and 
therefore  it  can  scarcely  be  compared  with  buildings  entirely  under 
one  roof. 

In  front  of  the  teni]ile  are  two  large  and  si)lendid  pylons,  with  the 
gateway  in  the  centre,  making  up  a  f a5ade_±25  ft.  in  extent.  Although 
this  example  has  lost  its  crowning  cornice,  its  sculptures  and  orna- 
ments are  still  very  i)erfect,  and  it  may  altogether  be  considered  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  its  class,  although  inferior  in  dimensions  to  many  of 
those  of  the  Pharaonic  age.  Within  these  is  a  court,  llO  ft.  by  161, 
surrounded'  by  a  colonnade  on  three  sides,  and  rising  by  easy  steps, 
the  whole  width  of  the  court,  to  the  porch  or  portico  which,  in  Ptole- 
maic temples,  takes  the  place  of  the  great  hypostyle  halls  of .  the , 
Pharaohs.  It  is  lighted  from  the  front  over  Low  screens  placed,  be- 
tween  each  of  the  pillars,  a  peculiarity  scarcely  ever  found  in  temples 
of  earliej-  date,  though  a|)])arently  common  in  domestic  edifices,  or  | 
those  formed  of  wood,  certainly  as  early  as  the  niiiblle  of  the  18th 
dynasty,  as  may  be  seen  frnm  the  annexed  woodcut   (No.  37),  taken 
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from  a  toiiilj  of  one  of  the  suii-worshipiiiiig  kings,  wlio  reigned  between 
Anienopliis  III.  and  Ilorus.      From  this  we  jiass  into  an  inner  and 
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Scale  r>U  It,  to  1  in. 
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smaller  poreh,  and  again  through  two  passages  to  a  dark  and  myste- 
rious sanctuary,  surrounded  by  darker  passages 
and  chambers,  well  calculated  to  mystify  and 
strike  with  awe  any  worshijiper  or  neo]ihyte 
who  might  be  admitted  to  their  gloomy  pre- 
cincts. 

The  celebrated  temple  at  IDendera  is  similar 
_to  this,  and  slightly  larger,  but  it  has  no  fore- 
court, no  propylons,  :iiid  no  enclosing  outer 
\yalls.  Its  fagade  is  given  in  the  woodcut  (No. 
38).  Its  Isis-hcaded  columns  are  not  equal  to 
those  of  Edfou  in  taste  or  grace,  but  it  has  the 
advantage  of  situation,  and  this  temple  is  not 
encumbered  either  by 
sand  or  huts,  which  still 
disfigure  so  many  Egyp- 
tian temples.  Its  effect, 
consequently,  on  travel- 
lers is  always  more 
striking. 

The  RpjBan__tenijiJe 
at  Kalabsche  (Woodcuts 
Xos.  40  and  41),  above 
the  Cataract,  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  these  tem- 
ples on  a  smaller  scale. 
The  section  (Woodcut 
No.  41)  shows  one  of  the 
modes  by  which  a  scanty 
light  was  introduced  into 
the  inner  cells,  and  their 
gradation  in  height.  The 

position,  too,  of  its  propylons  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  irregularity 


39.    Pillar,  fniiii   (he  Portico 
at  l^cudera. 


Plan  of  Tenipli'  at 

Kalal)Scho. 
Scale  lUO  ft.  to  1  in. 
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wliieh  distinguishes  all  the  lutn-  Ei^yptian   stj-les  from  that  of  the 
rigid,  proportion-loving  i)yranud  builders  of  Mein|iliis. 

This  irregularity  of  plan  was  nowhere  carried  to  sueh  an  extent 
as  in  the  Ptolemaic  temple  on  the  island  of  Philffi  (Woodcut  No.  43). 
Here  no  two  buildings,  scarcely  any  two  walls,  are  on  the  same  axis  or 
parallel  to  one  another.  No  Gothic  architect,  in  his  wildest  moments, 
ever  played  so  freely  with  his  lines  or  dimen- 
,  sions,  and  none,  it  must  be  added,  everprodueed 
anything  so  beautifully  picturesque  as  this. 
It  contains  all  the  play  of  light  and  shade,  all 
the  variety  of  Gothic  art,  with  the  massiveness 
and  grandeur  of  the  Egyjitian  style ;  and  as 
it  is  still  tolerably  entire,  and  retains  much  of 
its  color,  there  is  no  building  out  of  Thebes 
that  gives  so  favorable  an  impression  of 
Egyi)tian  art  as  this.  It  is  true  it  is  far  less 
sublime  than   many,  but  hardly  one  can  be 

quoted  as  more  beautiful. 

Notwithstanding  its  irregularity,  this  tem- 
ple has  the  advantage  of  being  nearly  all  of 

the  same  age,  and  erected  according  to  one 

plan,  while  tiie  greater  buildings  at  Thebes 

are  often  aggregations  of   parts  of  different 

ages ;  and  though  each  is  beautiful  in  itself, 

the  result  is  often  not  C|uite  so  harmonious  as 

might  be  desired.     In  this  resjjcct  the  Ptol- 
emaic temples  certainly  have  the  advantage, 

inasmuch  as  they  are  all  of  one  age,  and  all 

comjileted  according  to  the  plan  on  which  they 

were  designed  ;  a  circumstance  which,  to  some 

extent,  at  least,  compensates  for  their  marked 

inferiority  in  size  and  style,  and  the  littleness 

of  all  the  ornaments  and  details,  as  compared 

with  those  of  the  Pharaouic  period.     It  must 

at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that  this  inferi- 

oi-ity  is  more  apparent  in  the  sculpture  of  the 

Ptolemaic  age  than  in  its  architecture.     The 

general  design  of  the  buildings  is  frequently 

grand  and  im]iosing,  Init  the  details  are  always 

inferior;  and  the  sculpture  and  painting,  which  in  the  great  age  add 

80  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  are  in  the  Ptolemaic  age  always 

frittered  away,  ill-arranged,  unmeaning,  and  injurious  to  the  general 

effect,  instead  of  heightening  and  improving  it. 

Strange  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  we  know  less  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Egyptian  people  during  the  Greek  and  lloman 
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doiiiination,  than  we  do  of  tliem  during  the  earlier  dynasties.  All 
the  buildings  erected  after  the  time  of  Alexander  which  have  come 
down  to  our  time,  are  essentially  temples.  Nothing  that  can  be  called 
a  palace  or  pavilion  has  survived,  and  no  tombs,  except  some  of 
Roman  date  at  Alexandria,  are  known   to  exist.     We  have  conse- 


-J2.     View  ul  Temple  ;i;  i'u  I,, 

quently  no  pictures  of  gardens,  with  their  villas  and  fish-ponds ;  no 
farms,  with  their  cattle ;  no  farmyards,  with  their  geese  and  ducks  ; 
no  ploughing  or  sowing ;  no  representations  of  the  mechanical  arts; 
no  dancing  or  amusements;  no  ai-nis  or  campaigns.  Nothing,  in 
Bhort,  but  worship  in  its  most  material  and  least  intellectual  form. 

It  is  a  curious  inversion  of  the  usually  received  dogmata  on  this 
subject,  but  as  we  read  the  history  of 
Egypt  as  written  on  her  monuments, 
we  find  her  first  wholly  oceujiied  with 
the  arts  of  peace,  agricultural  and 
industrious,  avoiding  war  and  priest- 
craft, and  eminently  practical  in  all 
her  undertakings.  In  the  ijiiddle  perio.d 
we  find  her  half  political,  half  religious ; 
sunk  from  lier  early  happy  position  to 
a  state  of  affairs  such  as  existed  in 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  her 
third  and  last  stage  wo  find  her  fallen 
under  the  absolute  influence  of  tluj 
most  degrading  superstition.  We  know 
from  her  masters  that  she  had  no  po- 
litical freedom  and  no  external  influ- 
ence at  this  time ;  but  we  hardly 
expected  to  find  her  sinking  deeper 
and  deeper  into  superstition,  at  a  time 
when  the  world  was  advancing  forward  with  such  rajiid  strides  in 
the  march  of  civilization,  as  was  the  case  between  the  ages  of  Alexander 
and  that  of  Constanthie.  It  proljably  was  in  consequence  of  this  retro- 
grade course  that  her  civilization  perished  so  absolutely  and  entirely, 
under  the  influence  of  the  rising  star  of  Christianity ;  and  tluit,  long 


43.    Plan  of  Temple  at  PhilsB. 
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before  tlie  Aral)  conquest,  not  a  trace  of  it  was  left  in  any  form.  What 
had  stood  the  vicissitudes  of  30UU  years,  and  was  complete  and  stable 
under  Hadrian,  had  vanished  when  Constantine  ascended  the  throne. 
If,  however,  their  civilization  passed  so  suddenlj'  away,  their  build- 
ings remain  to  the  present  day  ;  and  taken  altogether,  we  may  perhaps 
safely  assert  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  most  essentially  a  building 
])eople  of  all  those  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  the  most  generally 
successful  in  all  tliey  attempted  in  this  way.  The  Greeks,  it  is  true, 
surpassed  them  in  refinement  and  beauty  of  detail,  and  in  the  class  of 
sculpture  with  which  they  ornamented  their  buildings,  while  the 
Gothic  architects  far  excelled  tliein  in  constructive  cleverness ;  but 
witli  these  e.Yceptions  no  other  styles  can  be  put  in  competition  with 
them.  At  the  same  time,  neither  Grecian  nor  Gothic  architects  under- 
stood more  ]ierfectly  all  the  gradations  of  art,  and  the  exact  character 
that  should  be  given  to  every  form  and  every  detail.  Whether  it  was 
the  jilain  flat-sided  pyramid,  the  crowded  and  massive  hypostyle  hall, 
the  playful  pavilion,  or  the  luxurious  dwelling  —  in  all  these  the 
Egyjrtians  understood  perfectly  both  how  to  make  the  general  design 
exi)ress  exactly  what  was  wanted,  and  to  make  every  detail,  and  all 
the  various  materials,  contribute  to  the  general  effect.  They  under- 
stood, also,  better  than  any  other  nation,  how  to  use  sculpture  in  com- 
bination with  architecture,  and  to  make  their  colossi  and  avenues  of 
sphinxes  grou])  themselves  into  parts  of  one  great  design,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  use  histoi'ical  ])aintings,  fading  by  insensible  degrees 
into  hieroglyi)iiics  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  sculpture  on  the  other  — 
linking  tlie  whole  together  with  the  highest  class  of  jihonetic  utter- 
ance. With  the  most  brilliant  coloring  tliey  thus  harmonized  all 
these  arts  into  one  great  whole  unsurpassed  by  anything  the  world 
lias  seen  during  the  thirty  centuries  of  struggle  and  aspiration  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  brilliant  days  of  the  great  kingilom  of  the 
Pharaohs. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 
ETHIOPIA. 

COXTENTS. 

Kingdom  of  Meroi-  —  Pyramids. 

T  was  long  .a  question  willi  tlio  Icnniod  wljether  civilization  ascended 
or  descended  tlic  Nile  —  wlictlier  it  was  a  fact,  as  the  Greeks  evi- 
dently believed,  that  Meroe  was  the  parent  State  whence  the  Egyptians 
had  migrated  to  the  north,  bringing  witli  them  the  religion  and  the  arts 
wliich  afterwards  flourished  at  Thebes  and  Memphis  —  or  whether 
these  had  been^laboratcd  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Egypt,  and  only  in 
later  times  had  extended  to  the  ujjper  Nile. 

Recent  discoveries  have  rendered  it  nearly  certain  that  the  latter  is 
tlie  correct  statement  of  the  facts — within  historic  times  at  least  —  that 
the  fertile  and  easily  cultivated  Delta  was  first  occupied  and  civilized ; 
then  Thebes  and  afterwards  Meroij.  At  the  same  time  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  Ethiojiians  were  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
Thcbans,  though  differing  essentially  from  the  Memphites,  and  that 
the  former  may  have  regarded  these  remote  kindred  with  respect, 
perhaps  even  with  a  degree  of  half-superstitious  reverence,  due  to 
their  remote  situation  in  the  centre  of  a  thinly-jieopled  continent, 
and  have  in  consequence  invented  those  fables  which  the  Greeks 
interpreted  too  literally. 

If  any  such  earlier  civilization  existed  in  these  lands,  its  records 
and  its  monuments  have  perished.  No  building  is  now  found  in  Meroe 
whose  date  extends  beyond  the  time  of  the  great  King  Tirliakah,  of  the 
25th  Egyptian  dynasty,  b.  c.  724  to  G80,  unless  it  be  those  bearing  the 
name  of  one  king,  Amoun  Gori,  who  was  connected  with  the  intruding 
race  of  sun-worshippers,  which  broke  in  upon  the  continuous  succession 
of  the  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty.  Their  monuments  were  all  purposely 
destroyed  by  their  successors  ;  and  almost  the  only  records  we  have  of 
them  are  the  grottoes  of  Tell  el  Amarna,  covered  with  their  sculptures, 
which  bear,  it  must  be  confessed,  considerable  resemblance  in  style  to 
those  found  in  Ethiopia.  Even  this  indication  is  too  slight  to  be  of 
much  value ;  and  we  must  wait  for  some  further  confirmation  before 
founding  any  reasoning  upon  it. 

The  priuci])al  monuments  of  Tirhakah  are  two  temples  at  Gibel 
Barkal,  a  singular  isolated  mount  near  the  great  southern  bend  of  the 
river.     One  is  a  large  first-class  temple,  of  purely  Egyptian  form  and 
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design,  about  500  ft.  in  Icngtli  by  120  or  140  in  width,  consisting  of 
two  great  courts,  with  their  propylons,  and  with  internal  lialls  and 
sanctuaries  arranged  much  like  those  of  the  IMianiession  at  Thebes 
(Woodcut  No.  19),  and  so  nearly,  also,  on  the  same  scale  as  to  make 
it  proliable  that  the  one  is  a  copy  of  the  other. 

The  other  temple  placed  near  this,  but  as  usual  unsyraraetricajly, 
consists  of  an  outer  hall,  internally  about  50  ft.  by  60,  the  roof  of 
which  is  supported  by  four  ranges  of  columns,  all  with  capitals  repre- 
senting figures  of  Typhon  or  busts  of  Isis.  This  leads  to  an  inner 
cell  or  sanctuary,  cut  in  the  rock.i 

There  are  smaller  remains  strewed  about,  indicating  the  existence 
of  a  city  on  the  spot,  but  nothing  of  architectural  importance. 

The  most  remarkable  monuments  of  the  Ethiopian  kingdom  are 
the  pyramids,  of  which  three  great  groups  have  been  discovered  and 


■H.    Pyramids  at  Meroe.    (From  Hoskins'  "  Travels  in  Etliiopia.") 

FiG.  1.  —  Plan  of  the  Principal  Group.    Scale  I  FiG.  2.  —  Section  and  Elevation  of  that  marked 
100  ft.  to  1  in.  I  A.    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 

described.  The  principal  group  is  at  a  place  called  Dankelah,  the 
assumed  site  of  the  ancient  Meroe,  in  latitude  17°  north.  Another  is  at 
Gibel  Barkal ;  the  third  at  Nourri,  a  few  miles  lower  down  than  the 
last  nan^ed,  but  probably  only  another  necropolis  of  the  same  city. 

Compared  with  the  great  Memphite  examjjles,  these  pyramids  are 
most  insignificant  in  size  —  the  largest  at  Nourri  being  only  110  ft.  by 
100  ;  at  Gibel  Barkal  the  largest  is  only  88  ft.  square;  at  Meroe  none 
exceed  60  ft.  each  way.    They  differ  also  in  form  from  those  of  Egypt, 


'  The  information  repaid ing  tliese 
templM  is  principally  derived  from  Hos- 
kins' "Travels  iu  Ethiopia,"  wliicli  is 


tlie  best  and  most   aecurate  work  yet 
published  on  the  subject. 
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being  much  steeper,  as  their  hciglit  is  generally  equal  to  tlie  widtli 
of  the  Ijasp.  They  also  all  possess  the  roll-molding  on  their  angles, 
and  all  have  a  little  porch  or  pronaos  attached  to  one  side,  generally 
ornamented  with  sculjiture,  and  forming  either  a  chapel,  or  more  pro- 
baLly  th  ■  place  wliere  the  cotlin  of  the  deceased  was  placed.  A\^c  know 
from  tlie  Greeks  that,  so  far  from  concealing  the  bodies  of  their  dead, 
the  Ethiopians  had  a  manner  of  preserving  them  in  some  transparent 
substance,  \\  hich  rendered  them  permanently  visible  after  death. i 

To  those  familiar  with  the  rigid  orientation  of  those  of  Lower 
Egyjit,  perhaps  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  pyramids  is  the 
more  than  Theban  irregularity  with  which  they  are  arranged,  no 
two  being  ever  placed,  except  by  accident,  at  the  same  angle  to  the 
meridian,  but  the  whole  being  grouped  with  the  most  picturesque 
diversity,  as  chance  appears  to  ha\e  dictated. 

Among  their  constructive  jieculiarities  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
they  seem  all  to  have  been  first  built  in  successive  terraces,  each  less 
in  dimensions  than  that  below  it,  sometliing  like  the  great  pyramid 
at  Saccara  (Woodcut  No.  9),  tliese  being  afterwards  smoothed  over 
by  the  external  straight-lined  coating. 

Like  the  temples  of  Gibel  Barkal,  all  these  buildings  appear  to 
belong  to  the  Tirhakah  epoch  of  the  Ethiopian  kingdom.  It  is  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  any  of  them  are  as  old  as  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, or  that  any  are  later  than  the  age  of  Cambyscs,  every  indication 
seeming  to  point  to  a  date  between  these  two  great  epochs  and  to  the 
connection  of  African  history  with  that  of  Asia. 

The  ruins  at  Wady  el-Ooatib,  a  little  further  up  the  Nile  than 
Meroe,  should  perhaps  be  also  mentioned  here,  if  only  from  the 
importance  given  to  them  by  Ileeren,  who  thought  he  had  discovered 
in  tliem  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion.  They  are,  how- 
ever, all  in  the  debased  style  of  the  worst  age  of  Ptolemaic  or  Roman 
art  in  that  country.  They  are  wholly  devoid  of  hieroglyphics  or  any 
indication  of  sanctity  or  importance,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  are  the  remains  of  a  caravansera  on  the  great  commercial  route 
between  Egyjit  and  Axum,  along  which  the  greater  part  of  the  trade 
of  the  East  arrived  at  Alexandria  in  the  days  of  its  magnificence. 

Although  widely  differing  in  date  from  the  monument  just  de- 
scribed —  except  the  last  —  this  may  be  the  place  to  mention  a  group 
of  the  most  exceptional  monuments  of  the  world  —  the  obelisks  of 
Axum.  It  is  said  they  were  originally^55_jn  number,  four  of  them 
equal  to  that  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  represents  the 
only  one  now  standing ;  but  there  are  fragments  of  several  of  these 
lying  about,  and  some  of  the  smaller  ones  still  standing,  all  of  the 


1  Herodotus,  iii.  24.     DioJorus,  ii.  15. 
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same  class  and  very  similar  in  design  to  the  large  one.  Its  Iiciglit, 
according  to  Lord  Valentin,  is  GOJt_^its  widtli  at  base  nearly  10,  and 
itjs^^n^tone.  The  idea  is  evidently  Egyptian,  but  tlie  detail^  are 
Indian^l^!^n  fact  an  Indian  nine-storied  pagoda,  translated  in 
Egyptian  in  the  first  century  of  tlie  Christian  era! 

The  temple  most  like  it  in  India  is  jirobably  that  at  Budh  Gy.a. 
That,  in  its  jiresent  form,  is  undoubtedly  more  modern,  but  probably 
retains  many  of  its  original  features.  It  also  resembles  tlic  tower  at 
Cliittore,'  but  towers  are  from  their  form  such  frail  structures,  that 


4"^.    Obelisks  at  Axuin.    (From  Lord  Valentia'a  "  Travels.") 

certainly  nine-tenths  of  those  that  once  existed  have  perished ;  and 
it  is  only  because  they  are  so  frequent  still  in  China  and  other 
Buddhist  countries  that  we  are  sure  that  the  accounts  arc  true 
which  represent  them  as  once  as  frequent  as  in  the  country  of  their 
birtii.  Be  this  as  it  may,  this  excejitional  monolith  exactly  re])re- 
sents  tliat  curious  marriage  of  Indian  with  Egyptian  art  which  we 
would  exi)ect  to  find  in  the  spot  where  the  two  people  came  in  con- 
tact, and  enlisted  architecture  to  symbolize  their  commercial  union. 


'  Wootlcuts  'J8:i  and  1001  in  tlie  first  edition  of  this  Histoi-y, 
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IT  is  by  no  moans  impossible  tliat  tlie  rich  alluvial  plain  of  Shinar 
may  have  been  inhabited  by  man  as  early  as  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile;  but  if  this  were  so,  it  is  certain  that  the  early  dwellers  in  the 
land  have  left  no  trace  of  their  sojourn  which  has  yet  rewarded  the 
research  of  modern  investigators.  So  far,  indeed,  as  our  knowledge  at 
present  extends,  we  have  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  primitive  races 
of  mankind  in  the  valleys  of  France  and  England  at  a  far  earlier 
period  than  we  trace  their  remains  on  the  banks  of  either  the 
Euphrates  or  the  Nile.  It  is  true  these  European  vestiges  of  pre- 
historic man  are  not  architectural,  and  have  consequently  no  place 
here,  except  in  so  far  as  they  free  us  from  the  trammels  of  a  chro- 
nology now  admitted  to  be  too  limited  in  duration,  but  which  has 
hitherto  prevented  us  from  grasping,  as  we  might  ha\'c  done,  the 
significance  of  architectural  history  in  its  earliest  dawn. 

Unfortunately  for  our  investigation  of  Chaldean  antiquity,  the 
works  of  Berosus,  the  only  native  historian  we  know  of,  have  come 
down  to  us  in  even  a  more  fragmentary  state  than  the  lists  of 
Manetho,  and  the  monuments  have  not  yet  enabled  us  to  supply 
those  deficiencies  so  completely,  though  there  is  every  prospect  of 
their  eventually  doing  so  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  the  mean- 
while the  most  successful  attempt  to  restore  the  text  which  has 
been  made,  is  that  of  Herr  Gutschmid,!  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
dates  he  assigns  are  very  near  the  truth.  Rejecting  the  1st  dynasty 
of  86  Chaldeans  and  their  34,080  years  as  mythical,  or  as  merely 
expressing  the  belief  of  the  historian  that  the  country  was  inhabited 


•  Published  in  the  "  Rhciiiischor  Museum,"  vol.  viii.  yi,  252,  et  seq. 
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by  a  Chaldean  race  for  a  long  time  before  the  Median  invasion,  he 
places  that  event  2458  b.  c.     His  table  of  dynasties  then  runs  thus:  — 

Tears.  B.  c. 

II.     .     .     8  Medes 224  .  .  commencing  .  .  24.58 

III.  .     .11  Chaldeans   ....  2.")S  .  .            "             .  .  2234 

IV.  .     .  49        "             ....  4.J8  .  .            "             .  .  1976 
v.     .     .     9  Arabians      ....  245  .  .            "             .  .  1.518 

VI.     .     .  45  Assyrians    ....  .520  .     .            "             .     .  1273 

VII.     .     .     8        "             ....  122  .     .            "             .     .  747 

VIII.     .     .     6  Chaldeans   ....     87  .     .            "             .     .  025 

Persian  conquest 538 

As  every  advance  that  has  been  made,  either  in  deciphering  the 
inscriptions  or  in  exploring  the  ruins  since  this  reading  was  proposed, 
has  tended  to  confirm  its  correctness,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  to 
represent  very  nearly  the  true  chronology  of  the  country  from  Nim- 
rod  to  Cyrus.  Assuming  this  to  be  so,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  conquest  of  Babylonia  by  the  Medes  only  slightly  preceded 
the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  Ilyksos,  and  that  the  fortification  of 
Avaris  "  against  the  Assyrians  " '  was  synchronous  with  the  rise  of  the 
great  Chaldean  dynasty,  most  probably  under  Ninirod,  b.  c.  2234.  If 
this  is  so,  the  whole  of  the  old  civilization  of  Egypt  under  the  pyra- 
mid-building kings  had  passed  away  before  the  dawn  of  history  in 
Babylonia.  The  Theban  kings  of  the  12th  dynasty  had  spread  their 
conquests  into  Asia,  and  thus  it  seems  brought  back  the  reaction  of 
the  Scythic  invasion  on  their  own  hitherto  inviolate  land,  and  by 
these  great  interminglings  of  the  nations  Asia  was  first  raised  to  a 
sense  of  her  greatness. 

What  we  learn  from  this  table  seems  to  be  that  a  foreign  invasion 
of  Medes  —  whoever  they  may  have  been  —  disturbed  the  hitherto 
peaceful  tenor  of  the  Chaldean  kingdom  some  twenty-five  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era. 

They,  in  their  turn,  were  driven  out  to  make  place  for  the  Chal- 
dean dynasties,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  sujipose  were  those 
founded  by  Ximrod  about  the  year  2235  b.  c. 

This  kingdom  seems  to  have  lasted  about  seven  centuries  without 
any  noticeable  interruption,  and  then  to  have  been  overthrown  by  an 
invasion  from  the  west  about  the  year  1518  b.  c.  Can  this  mean  the 
Egyptian  conquest  under  the  kings  of  the  great  18th  dynasty? 

The  depression  of  the  Chaldeans  enabled  the  Assyrians  to  raise 
their  heads  and  found  the  great  kingdom  afterwards  known  as  that 
of  Nineveh,  about  the  year  1273.  For  six  centuries  and  a  half  they 
were  the  groat  people  of  Asia,  and  during  the  latter  half  of  that 
period  built  all  those  palaces  which  have  so  recently  been  dis- 
interred. 


>  "  Josephus  contra  Apion,"  i.  14. 
VOL.   I.  — 10 
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TIk'v  were  struck  down  in  tlieir  turn  by  tlie  kings  of  Babylonia, 
wlio  cstablislied  tlie  second  Clialdeaii  kingdom  about  the  year  G25, 
but  only  to  give  place  to  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  in  the  year  538, 
after  little  more  than  a  century  of  duration. 

As  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  the  first  kingdom  was  established 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Euphrates,  and  flourished  there  for  centuries 
Ijefore  it  was  superseded  by  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Thebes  had  succeeded  to  tlie  earlier  seat  of  power  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Memphis. 

Owing  to  the  fortunate  employment  of  sculptured  alabaster  slabs 
to  line  the  walls  of  the  palaces  during  the  great  period  of  Assyrian 
jirosjjerity,  we  are  enabled  to  restore  the  jjlan  of  the  royal  palaces  of 
that  period  with  perfect  certainty,  and  in  consequence  of  the  still  more 
fortunate  introduction  of  stone  masonry  during  the  Persian  period  — 
after  they  had  come  into  contact  with  the  Greeks  —  we  can  understand 
the  construction  of  these  buildings,  and  restore  the  form  of  many  jiarts 
which,  being  originally  of  wood,  have  perished.  The  Plains  of  Shinar 
possessed  no  natural  building  material  of  a  durable  nature,  and  even 
wood  or  fuel  of  any  kind  seems  to  have  been  so  scarce  that  the 
architects  were  content  too  frequently  to  resort  to  the  use  of  bricks 
only  dried  in  the  sun.  The  consequence  is  that  the  buildings  of  the 
early  Chaldeans  are  now  generally  shapeless  masses,  the  plans  of 
which  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  follow,  and  in  no  instance 
has  any  edifice  been  discovered  so  complete  that  we  can  feel  quite 
sure  we  really  know  all  about  it.  Fortunately,  however,  the  temples 
at  Wurka  aiul  Mugheyr  become  intelligible  by  comparison  with  the 
Birs  Niniroud  and  the  so-called  tomb  of  Cyrus,  and  the  palaces  of 
Nineveh  and  Khorsabad  from  the  corresponding  ones  at  Si»sa  and 
Persejiolis.  Consequently,  if  we  attempt  to  study  the  arcliitecture  of 
Chaldea,  of  Assyria,  or  of  Persia,  as  separate  styles,  we  find  them  so 
fragmentary,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  materials  in  which 
they  were  carried  out,  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  their  forms. 
But  taken  as  the  successive  developments  of  one  great  style,  the 
whole  becomes  easily  intelligible ;  and  had  the  southern  excavations 
been  conducted  with  a  little  more  care,  there  is  perhaps  no  feature 
that  would  not  have  been  capable  of  satisfactory  explanation.  Even 
as  it  is,  however,  the  exj)lorations  of  the  last  fifteen  years  have 
enabled  us  to  take  a  vei-y  comprehensive  view  of  what  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  was  during  the  2000  years  it 
remained  a  great  independent  monarchy.  It  is  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  art  which  is  entirely  new  to  us,  and  which  may  lead 
to  the  most  important  results  in  clearing  our  ideas  as  to  the  origin 
of  styles.  Unfortunately,  it  is  only  in  a  scientific  sense  that  this  is 
true.  Except  the  buildings  at  Perse])olis,  everything  is  buried  or 
heaped    together  in  such   confusion   that  the  passing  traveller  sees 
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notliing.  It  is  only  by  study  and  eoiuparison  tliat  the  mind  eventually 
realizes  the  greatness  and  the  beauty  of  the  most  gorgeous  of  Eastern 
monarchies,  or  that  any  one  can  be  made  to  feel  that  he  actually  sees 
the  sculptures  which  a  Sardanapalus  set  up,  or  the  tablets  which  a 
Nebuchadnezzar  caused  to  be  engraved. 

Owing  to  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  niatei'ials,  it  must  perhaps 
be  admitted  that  the  study  of  the  ancient  architecture  of  Central  Asia 
is  more  difficult  and  less  attractive  than  that  of  other  countries  and 
more  familiar  forms.  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  is  an  immense  triumph 
to  the  philosophical  student  of  art  to  have  penetrated  so  far  back 
towards  the  root  of  Asiatic  civilization.  It  is  besides  as  srreat  a  train 
to  the  student  of  history  to  have  come  actually  into  contact  with  the 
works  of  kings  whose  names  have  been  familiar  to  him  as  household 
words,  but  of  whose  existence  he  liad  until  lately  no  tangible  proof. 

In  acbliticm  to  this  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Assyrian  explora- 
tion commenced  in  1843  by  M.  Botta,  at  Khorsabad,  and  lirought 
to  a  temporary  close  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1855,  have 
addecl  an  entirely  new  chapter  to  our  history  of  architecture;  and 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  Egypt,  probably  the  most  ancient  we 
can  ever  now  hope  to  obtain.  It  does  not,  it  is  true,  rival  tliat  of 
Egypt  in  antiquity,  as  the  Pyramids  still  maintain  a  preeminence 
of  1000  years  beyond  anything  that  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the 
valley  of  the  Eujihrates,  and  we  now  know,  approximately  at  least, 
what  we  may  expect  to  find  on  the  banks  of  that  celebrated  river. 
There  is  nothing  certainly  in  India  that  nearly  approaches  these 
monuments  in  antiquity,  nor  in  China  or  the  rest  of  Asia;  and  in 
Europe,  whatever  may  be  maintained  regarding  primteval  man,  we 
can  hardly  expect  to  find  any  building  of  a  date  prior  to  the  Trojan 
war.  All  our  histories  must  therefore  begin  with  Egypt  and  Assyria 
—  beyond  them  all  is  speculation,  and  new  fields  of  discovery  can 
hardly  be  hoped  for. 

The  Assyrian  discoveries  are  also  most  important  in  supplying 
data  which  enable  us  to  understand  what  follows,  especially  in  the 
architectural  history  of  Greece.  No  one  now  probably  doubts  that 
the  Dorian  Greeks  borrowed  the  idea  of  their  Doric  order  from  the 
]iillars  of  Beni  Hassan  (Woodcuts  Nos.  16  and  17)  or  Nubia  —  or  rather 
])erliaps  from  the  rubble  or  brick  piers  of  Memphis  or  Naucratis,i  from 
which  these  rock-cut  examples  were  themselves  imitated.  But  the 
origin  of  the  Ionic  element  was  always  a  mystery.  "We  know,  indeed, 
that  the  Greeks  practised  it  principally  in  Asia  Minor  —  hence  its 
name;  but  we  never  knew  how  essentially  Asiatic  it  was  till  the 
architecture  of  Nineveh  was  revealed  to  us,  and  till,  by  studying  it 
through  the  medium  of  the  buildings  at  Persepolis,  we  were  made  to 


1  If  the  Greeks  traded  to  Naucratis  as  early  as  the  1st  Olympiad. 
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feel  how  eom])]etcly  the  Ionic  order  was  a  Grecian  refinement  on  the 
wooden  and  somewliat  Barbaric  orders  of  tlie  Euphrates  valley. 

It  is  equally,  or  perhaj3S  almost  more,  important  to  know  that  in 
Chaldea  we  are  able  to  trace  the  origin  of  those  Buddhist  styles  of 
art  which  afterwards  pervaded  the  whole  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  it 
may  be  also  the  germs  of  the  architecture  of  Southern  India.i  These 
affinities,  however,  have  not  yet  been  worked  out,  hardly  even  liinted 
at ;  but  they  certainly  will  one  day  become  most  nnjjortant  in  tracing 
the  origm  of  the  religious  development  of  the  further  East. 

In  these  researches  neither  the  literature  nor  the  language  of  the 
country  avail  us  mucli.  If  the  affinities  are  ever  traced,  it  will  be 
through  the  architecture,  and  that  alone ;  but  there  is  every  prospect 
of  its  proving  sufficient  for  the  purpose  when  properly  explored. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  even  to  allude  to  the  decipherment  of 
the  mysterious  written  characters  of  the  Chaldeans.  There  is  pro- 
bably no  one  now  living,  who  has  followed  up  the  course  of  the 
inquiry  with  anything  like  a  proper  degree  of  study,  who  has  any 
doubt  regarding  the  general  correctness  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
arrow-headed  inscriptions.  Singularly  enough,  the  great  difficulty  is 
with  i-egard  to  proper  names,  which  as  a  rule  were  not  spelt  pho- 
netically, but  were  made  up  of  symbols.  This  is  provoking,  as  these 
names  afford  the  readiest  means  of  comparing  the  monuments  with  our 
liistories ;  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  their  pronunciation  has  induced 
many  to  fancy  that  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  is  unstable. 
But  all  this  is  becoming  daily  less  and  less  important  as  the  history 
itself  is  being  made  out  from  the  monuments  themselves.  It  may 
also  be  true  that,  when  it  is  attempted  to  translate  literally  meta- 
physical or  astrological  treatises,  there  may  still  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  a  given  passage  ;  but  plain  his- 
torical narratives  can  be  read  with  nearly  as  much  certainty  as  a 
chapter  of  Herodotus  or  of  Plutarch ;  and  every  day  is  adding  to 
the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  deciphered,  and  to  the  stock  of 
materials  and  facts  with  which  the  readings  may  be  checked  or 
rectified. 

From  the  materials  already  collected,  combined  with  the  chro- 
nology above  sketched  out,  we  are  enabled  to  divide  the  architectural 
history  of  the  Middle  Asiatic  countries,  during  the  period  of  their 
ancient  greatness,  into  three  distinct  and  well-defined  epochs. 

1st.    The   ancient   Babylonian  or  Chaldean  period,  ranging  from 


1  Wlien  tlie  "  Handbook  of  Architec- 
ture" was  piililislied  in  18.55,  there  ex- 
isted no  data  from  wliich  tliese  affinities 
could  be  traced.    It  is  to  the  exi^lorations 


of  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson  and  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Loftus  that  we  owe  what  w'. 
now  know  on  the  subject;  but  even  that, 
is  only  au  instalment. 
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B.  c.  2234  to  1520,  comprising  tlie  ruins  at  Wurka,  Mugheyr,  Alxi 
Shahrein,  Niffer,  Kaleh  Shcrgliat,  etc.  Temples,  tombs,  anel  private 
dwellings,  all  typical  of  a  Turanian  or  Scythic  race. 

2nd.  The  Assyrian  and  second  Chaldean  kingdoms,  founded  about 
1290  B.  c,  and  extending  down  to  tlie  destruction  of  Babylon  by 
Cyrus,  538  b.  c,  comprising  all  the  buildings  of  Nimroud,  Koyunjik, 
Khorsabad,  and  those  of  the  second  Babylon.  An  arcliitecture  essen- 
tially palatial,  witliout  tombs,  and  few  temples,  betokening  the 
existence  of  a  Semitic  race. 

Srd.  The  Persian,  commencing  with  Cyrus,  538  b.  c,  and  ending 
with  Alexander,  b.  c.  333,  comprising  Passargada^,  Susa,  and  Porse- 
polis.  An  architecture  copied  from  the  preceding:  palatial,  with 
rock  tombs  and  small  temples.  Aryan  it  may  be,  but  of  so  strangely 
mixed  a  character  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from 
its  sister  styles.  Either  it  seems  to  be  that  Cyrus  and  his  descendants 
were  of  Turanian  Ijlood,  governing  an  Aryan  peojilc,  or  that  they 
were  Aryan,  but  that  there  was  so  strong  an  infusion  of  Turanians 
among  their  subjects  that  they  were  forced  to  follow  their  fashions. 
Perhaps  a  little  of  both  ;  but  taking  the  evidence  as  it  now  stands,  it 
seems  as  if  the  first  hypothesis  is  that  nearest  the  truth.  These  rock- 
cut  tombs,  and  the  splendor  of  their  sepulchral  arrangements  generally, 
savor  strongly  of  Scythic  blood;  and  their  gorgeous  palaces,  their 
love  of  art,  the  sjalendor  of  their  state  and  ceremonial,  all  point  to 
feelings  far  more  prevalent  ainong  the  Turanians  than  to  anything 
ever  found  among  kings  or  people  of  the  Arj-an  race. 

None  of  tliese  styles,  however,  are  perfectly  pure,  or  distinct  one 
from  the  other.  The  three  races  always  inhabited  the  country  as 
they  do  now.  And  as  at  this  hour  the  Turkish  governor  issues  his 
edicts  in  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  so  did  Darius  write  the 
history  of  his  reign  on  tlie  rocks  at  Behistun  in  Persian,  Assyrian, 
and  the  old  Scythic  or  Median  tongue.  The  same  three  races  occupied 
the  country  then  as  they  do  now.  But  each  race  was  supreme  in  the 
order  just  given,  and  the  style  of  each  predominated  during  the  ]ieriod 
of  their  sway,  though  impregnated  with  the  feelings  and  peculiarities 
of  the  other  two.  It  is  this,  indeed,  which  gives  the  architecture  of 
the  country  in  that  age  its  peculiar  value  to  the  archieologist.  The 
three  great  styles  of  the  world  are  here  placed  in  such  close  juxta- 
position, tliat  they  can  be  considered  as  a  whole,  illustrating  and 
su]ipk'menting  each  other,  but  still  sufficiently  distinct  never  to  lose 
tlieir  most  mai-ked  characteristics.  The  materials  are  still,  it  must  be 
confessed,  somewhat  scanty  to  make  all  this  clear;  but  every  day  is 
adding  to  them,  and,  even  now,  no  one  familiar  with  architectural 
analj'sis  can  be  mistaken  in  recognizing  the  leading  features  of  the 
investigation. 
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Isiui  Dagou l.SjO  |  Arab  conquerors 1500?i 


Ninirort 

UrukU.    Bowariveh,  Wurka 

llgi ■ 

Chedorlaomer 


ALPEADY  the  names  of  fifteen  or  si.xteen  kings  belonging  to  these 
old  dynasties  have  been  recovered,  and  tlie  remains  of  some  ten 
or  twelve  temjiles  have  been  identified  as  founded  by  them ;  but 
unfortunately  none  of  these  are  in  a  sufficiently  perfect  state  to 
afford  any  cei'tainty  as  to  their  being  entirely  of  this  age,  and  all  are 
in  such  a  state  of  ruin  that,  making  use  of  all  the  information 
we  possess,  we  cannot  yet  jirojjerly  restore  a  temple  of  the  old  Chal- 
dean epoch. 

Xotwithstanding  this,  it  is  a  great  gain  to  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture to  have  obtained  so  much  knowledge  as  we  have  of  temples, 
wliich  were  only  known  to  us  before  from  the  vague  descriptions  of 
the  Greeks,  and  wliich  are  the  earliest  forms  of  a  type  of  temples 
found  afterwards  continually  cro]iping  up  in  the  Ea.st. 

It  Avould  be  contrary  to  all  exjierience  to  suppose  tliat  a  people  of 
Turanian  origin  should  be  without  temples  of  some  sort,  but,  o.Kce|it 
the  description  by  the  Greeks  of  the  temple  or  tomb  of  Belus,  we  liave 
nothing  to  guide  us.  We  have  now  a  fair  idea  of  what  the  general  out- 
line of  their  temples  was,  and  even  if  we  cannot  trace  their  origin,  we 
can  at  least  follow  tlicir  descendants.  There  seems  now  no  doubt  but 
that  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  Buddhist  forms  of  architecture  in 
India  and  further  eastward,  were  derived  from  the  banks  of  the 
Eu|)hrates.  Many  of  the  links  are  still  wanting;  but  it  is  something 
to  know  that  the  Birs  Nimroud  is  the  type  which  two  thousand  years 
afterwards  was  copied  at  Pagahn  in   Burmah,  and   Boro  Buddor  in 


'  Tlie  chronology  here  given  is  hasptl 
on  tlio  various  papers  communicated  Iiy 
Sir  Henry  Eawlinson  to  tlie  "Journal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,"  vol.  x.  et 
seq.,  and  to  the  "  Atlien;euiu  "  journal. 


The  wliole  has  been  abstracted  and  con- 
densed in  his  brother's  "Five  Great 
Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  World"; 
froni  wliich  work  the  tables  here  given 
are  taken  in  an  abridged  form. 
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Java ;  anil  tliat  the  descent  from  tlicse  can  easily  be  traced  in  tliosc 
countries  and  in  China  to  tlie  present  day. 

The  princijial  reason  wliy  it  is  so  diftieult  to  form  a  distinct  idea 
of  this  old  form  of  teni]ile  is,  that  tlie  material  most  employed  in  their 
construction  was  either  crude,  sun-di'ied,  or  very  imperfectly-burnt 
bricks;  or,  when  a  better  class  of  bricks  was  employed,  as  was  pro- 
bably tiie  case  in  Babylon,  they  have  been  quarried  and  used  in  the 
construction  of  succeeding  capitals.  A  good  deal  also  is  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  those  who  have  explored  them  have  in  many  cases 
not  been  architects,  or  were  persons  not  accustomed  to  architectural 
researches,  and  who  consequently  have  failed  to  seize  the  peculiarities 
of  the  building  they  were  exploring. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  fortunate  that  the  Persians  did 
for  these  temples  exactly  what  they  accomplished  for  the  palace  forms 
of  Assyria.  They  repeated  in  stone  in  Persia  what  ha<l  been  built  in 
the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  with  wood,  or  witli  crmle 
bricks.  It  thus  happens  that  the  so-called  tomb  of  Cyrus  in  Passar- 
gadjE  enables  us  to  verify  and  to  sujiply  mucli  that  is  wanting  in  tlie 
buildings  at  Babylon,  and  to  realize  much  that  would  be  otherwise 
indistinct  in  their  forms. 

The  oldest  temple  we  know  of  at  present  is  the  Bowariyeh,  at 
Wurka  (Erek),  erected  by  Urukh,  at  least  2000  year.s  b.  c.  ;  but  now  so 
utterly  ruined,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  what  it  originally  was 
like.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  consisted  of  two  stories  at  least ; 
the  lowest  about  200  feet  square,  of  sun-dried  bricks;  the  upper  is 
faced  with  burnt  bricks,  apparently  of  a  more  modern  date.  The  height 
of  the  two  stories  taken  together  is  now  about  100  feet,  and  it  is 
nearly  certain  that  a  third,  or  chamber  story,  existed  above  the  parts 
that  are  now  ap])arent.i 

The  Mugheyr  Temple^  is  somewhat  better  preserved,  but  in  this 
case  it  is  only  the  lower  story  that  can  be  considered  old.  The 
cylinders  founil  in  the  angles  of  the  U])])er  jiart  belong  to  Xabonidus, 
the  last  king  of  the  later  Bal)ylonian  kingdom  ;  and  the  third  story 
only  exists  in  tradition.  Still,  from  such  information  as  we  have,  we 
gather  that  its  i>lan  was  originally  a  rectangle,  198  feet  l)y  1.33,  with 
nine  buttresses  in  the  longer,  and  six  in  the  shorter  faces.  The  walls 
slope  inwards  in  the  ratio  of  1  in  10.  Above  them  was  a  second 
story,  11&  feet  by  7.%  placed  as  is  usual  nearer  one  end  of  the  lower 
story,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  staircase  being  added  at  the  other.  It  is 
47  feet  distant  from  the  south-eastern  end,  and  only  28  or  30  from 
the  other ;  but  whether  the  whole  of  this  was  occupied  by  a  flight  of 


'  Loftits.  '•riialiUea  anil  liabvlnnia."  p.  1(57. 
-  Journal  E.  A.  S.,  vol.  xv.  p.  2()0,  et  seq. 
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stops  or  not  is  by  no  means  clear.  Taken  altogether,  the  plan  and 
probable  appearance  of  tlie  building  when  complete,  may  have  been 
something  like  that  represented  in  Woodcuts  Nos.  46  and  47,  tbotigh 
there  are  too  many  elements  of  uncertainty  to  make  it  a  restoration 
which  can  altogether  be  depended  upon. 


iwinhiiiniiiiiiimiii 


46.     Diagram  of  Elevation  of  Temple  at  Mughejr.    Scale  lou  ft.  to  1  in. 


47.    Planof  Temple  at  Jlugheyr.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 

The  typical  example  of  this  class  of  temples  is  the  Birs  Nimroud,' 
near  Babylon.  It  is  true  that  as  it  now  stands  evei-y  brick  bears  the 
stamp  of  Xebochadnassar,  by  whom  it  was  repaired,  perhaps  nearly 
rebuilt ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  changed  the 
original  plan,  or  that  the  sacred  form  of  these  temples  had  altered  in 
the  interval.  It  owes  its  more  perfect  preservation  to  the  fact  of  the 
ui)i)er  story  liaving  been  vitrified,  after  erection,  by  some  process 
we  do  not  quite  understand.  This  now  forms  a  mass  of  slag,  -which 
has  to  a  great  extent  protected  the  lower  stories  from  atnfospheric 
influences. 

In  so  far  as  it  has  been  explored,  the  lower  story  forms  a  perfect 
square,  272  feet  each  way.  Above  this  are  six  stories,  each  42  feet 
less  in  horizontal  dimensions.  These  are  not  placed  concentrically  on 
those  below  them,  but  at  a  distance  of  only  twelve  feet  from  the  south- 
eastern edge,  and  conseqixently  30  feet  from  the  N.  W.,  and  21  feet 
from  the  two  other  sides. 


>  Joiimal  T!.  A.  S..  vol.  xviii.  p.  1 .  et  i  which  all  the  infonnation  here  given  re- 
seq.,  Sir  Ileury  Rawlinson's  paper,  from  |  ganling  the  Birs  is  obtained. 
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The  height  of  the  three  upper  stories  seems  to  have  been  ascer- 
tained with  sufficient  correctness  to  be  15  feet  each,  or  45  feet 
too-ether.     Unfortunately  no  excavation  was  undertaken  to  ascertain 
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48.    Diagram  Elevation  of  Birs  Nimrond.    Scale  100  ft.  to  4  in. 
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tlie  height  of  the  lowest  and  most  important"  story.  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  assumes  it  at  26 ;  and  I  have  ventured  to  make  it  45, 
from  the  analogy  of  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  and  the  tem]ilo  at  Muglieyr. 
The  height  of  the  two  intermediate  stories,  instead  of  being  22  feet 
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6  inclios,  as  wo  might  expect,  was  20,  wliicli  seems  to  liave  resulted 
from  some  adjustment  due  to  the  cliaml)ers  wliieh  ranged  alouT  their 
walls  on  two  sides.  The  exact  form  and  dimensions  of  these  chambers 
were  not  ascertained,  whicli  is  very  much  to  he  regretted,  as  they 
seem  the  counter])art  of  those  which  surrounded  Solomon's  Temple 
and  the  Viharas  in  India,  and  are  consequently  among  the  most  inter- 
esting peculiarities  of  this  building. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  investigate  the  design  of  the  upper 
story,  though  it  does  not  seem  that  it  wouUl  be  difficult  to  do  so,  as 
fragments  of  its  vaulted  roof  are  strewed  about  the  base  of  the  tower- 
like fragment  that  remains,  from  which  a  restoration  might  be  effected 
by  any  one  accustomed  to  such  investigations.'  What  we  do  know  is 
that  it  was  the  celhx  or  sanctuary  of  the  temple.-  There  jirobably  also 
was  a  shrine  on  the  third  idatform. 

This  temple,  as  we  know  from  the  deci]iherment  of  the  cylinders 
which  were  found  on  its  angles,  was  dedicated  to  the  seven  j)lanets  or 
lieavcnly  sj)heres,  and  Ave  iind  it  consequently  adorned  with  tiie  coloi's 
of  each.  The  lower,  wliii'h  Mas  also  ricldy  jianelled,  was  black,  the 
color  of  Saturn;  the  next  orange,  the  color  of  Ju]jiter;  the  third, 
red,  end^lomatic  of  JMars ;  the  fourth,  yellow,  belonging  to  the  sun; 
the  fifth  and  sixth,  green  and  blue  respectively,  as  dedicated  to  Venus 
and  Mercury;  and  the  upper  ])robably  white,  that  being  the  color 
belonging  to  the  Moon,  whose  place  in  the  Chaldean  system  would  be 
uppermost. 

Access  to  each  of  these  stories  was  obtained  by  stairs,  probably 
arranged  as  shown  in  the  plan;  these  have  crumbled  away  or  been 
removed,  tliough  jirobably  traces  of  them  might  still  luive  been  found 
if  the  explorations  had  been  more  complete. 

Another  temple  of  the  same  class  was  exhumed  at  Khorsabad,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  by  M.  Place.  It  consisted,  like  the  one  at  Borsijijia, 
of  seven  stories,  but,  as  in  this  instance,  each  was  placed  concentrically 
on  the  one  below  it :  and  instead  of  stairs  on  the  sloping  face,  a  ramp 
wound  round  the  tower,  as  we  are  told  was  the  case  with  the  temple 
of  Belus  at  Babylon.  The  four  lower  stories  are  still  perfect :  each 
of  them  is  richly  panelled  and  colored  as  above  mentioned,  and  in 
some  parts  even  the  parapet  of  the  ramp  still  remains  in  situ.  The 
three  upper  stories  arc  gone,  but  may  easily  be  restored  from  those 


^  Flandiu  and  Coste,  "Voyage  en 
Perse,"  vol.  iv.  pi.  221. 

^  I  have  ventured  to  restore  the  roof 
of  the  eella  with  a  sikra  (ziggur  or  zig- 
gurah,  aceoi'ding  to  Rawlinson's  "Five 
Ancient  Monarchies,"  vol.  i.  p.  39."),  et 
passim),  from  finding  shuilar"  roofs  at 
Suza,  Bagdad,  Kett'eli,  etc.     These  are 


certainly  indigenons,  and  borrowed  fi-oni 
some  older  type,  whether  exactly  what 
is  represented  here  is  not  clear,  it  must 
he  confessed.  It  is  offered  as  a  sugges- 
tion, the  reason  for  which  will  he  given 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  Buddhist  or 
Saracenic  architecture. 
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below,  as  was  done  by  M.  Place,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut. 
Accordin"-  to   him,  it  was  an  observatory,  and  had  no  cella  on  its 


50.    Obsei-v:itoi-y  at  Khorsabad,  from  Place's  "  Niuive  et  I'Assyrie."    Scale  00  ft.  to  1  in. 

summit.  If  this  was  the  case  it  was  a  Semitic  temple,  and  belongs 
to  a  quite  different  religion  from  that  whose  temples  we  have  been 
describing.  But  unfortunately  there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  had  such  a  chamber  or  not.  My  own  impressions  on 
the  subject  are  decidedly  at  variance 
with  those  of  M.  Place,  but  until 
some  bas-reliefs  are  discovered  con- 
taining representations  of  these  tem- 
ples an<l  of  their  cells,  we  shall 
probably  hardly  ever  know  exactly 
what  the  form  of  the  crowning 
member  really  was.  From  tlie  imi- 
tations in  modern  times  we  seem  to 
see  dimly  that  it  was  conical,  and 
possibly  curvilinear.  The  dimen- 
sions  of    this    tower    at   Khorsabad  j, 

were     150    feet    square    at     the  base,    51.    Plan  of  Ohsorvniorv,  Khorsabad.    scale 

and  135  high  from  the  pavement  to  urn  ft.  to  1  in. 

the  platform  on  its  summit.  Its  liase,  however,  was  at  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  plain,  so  that  when  seen  from  below  it  must  have 
been  an  imposing  object. 

The  inscrijitions  at  Borsippa  and  elsewhere,  mention  other  tcmi)les 
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of  the  same  class,  and  no  doubt  those  of  Babylon  were  more  magnifi- 
cent than  any  we  liave  yet  found ;  but  they  must  always  have  been 
such  prominent  objects,  and  the  materials  of  which  thej'  were  com- 
posed so  easily  removed,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  more  perfect 
will  now  be  found. 

The  Mujelibe,  described  by  Rich  and  afterwards  explored  without 
success  by  Layard,  is  probably  the  base  of  the  great  temple  of  Belus 
described  by  the  Greeks;  but  even  its  dimensions  can  hardly  now  be 
ascertained,  so  completely  is  it  ruined.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  a 
parallelogram  of  about  600  feet  square,i  and  rising  to  a  height  of  about 
140  feet ;  but  no  trace  of  the  upper  stories  exist,  nor  indeed  anything 
which  would  enable  us  to  speak  with  certainty  of  the  form  of  the  base- 
ment itself.  If  this  is  the  height  of  the  basement,  however,  analogy 
Avould  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  six  stories  rose  to  a  height  of  about 
450  feet;  and  with  the  ziggurah  or  sikra  on  their  summit,  the  whole 
height  may  very  well  have  been  the  stadium  mentioned  by  Strabo.^ 

As  before  mentioned,  we  liave  fortunately  in  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  at 
Passargadie  (Woodcuts  Nos.  52  to  54)  a  stone  copy  of  these  temples ;  in 


52.    Tomb  of  Cyrus.    (From  TL-xier's  ■■  Ai 


this  instance,  however,  so  small  that  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  more 
than  a  model,  but  not  the  less  instructive  on  that  account.  Like  the  Birs 
Nimroud,  the  pyramid 'consists  of  six  stories  :  the  three  upper  of  equal 
lieight,  in  this  instance  23i  inches;  the  next  two  are  equal  to  each 
other,  and  as  in  Birs  Nimroud,  in  the  ratio  of  26  to  15,  or  41  inches. 
The  basement  is  equal  to  the  three  upper  put  together,  or  5  ft.  0  in., 

1  Rich  gives  its  dimensions:  On  the  I  oniy  an  average  gncss  can  be  made  at  its 
north,  600  feet;  south,  (m";  east.  .54(5;  1  orisinal  dimpnsions.__^^ 
and  west,  408.     But  it  is  so  ruinous  that  I       ^  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  7bb. 
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53.    Tomb  of  Cyrus,  Passargadse.    (From  Texier.) 


r 


r 


64.    Sll'Iriu  ui  iumb  of  Cyrus,    v^'ioiu  'i  cMti .; 
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making  a  total  of  18  ft.  4  in.'  The  Iieiglit  of  the  ceUa  is  equal  to  the 
height  of  the  basement,  but  this  may  be  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the 
whole  edifice,  it  being  necessary  to  provide  a  chamber  of  a  given 
dimension  for  the  sepulchre.  In  the  larger  temples,  it  may  be  surmised 
tluat  the  height  was  divided  into  four  nearly  equal  parts  :  one  being 
given  to  the  basement,  one  to  the  two  next  stories,  one  to  tlie  three 
iil)per  stories,  and  the  fourth  to  the  chamber  on  the  summit. 

This  building  is  now  called  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  and  most  probably 
was  so,  though  coj)ied  from  a  form  wliich  we  have  just  been  deseribiug 
as  a  temple.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  most  celebrated 
examjile  of  this  form  is  as  often  called  the  tomb  as  the  temjile  of  Belus,^ 
:md  among  a  Turanian  jieojile  the  tomb  and  the  tem2Jle  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Another  peculiarity  worth  observing  is  that  instead  of  the  walled 
enclosure  that  surrounded  the  Birs  Ximroud,^  we  have  here  an  open 
screen  of  pillars  standing  14  feet  apart,  but  certainly  not  part  of  a 
cloister,  nor  probably  even  sup])orting  an  entablature,  being  mere  steles 
to  mark  the  boundary  of  the  sacred  enclosure.  Tlie  interest  of  this 
will  be  app.arent  when  we  come  to  speak  of  Buddhist  art;  all  that  is 
required  is  to  direct  attention  to  it  here. 

There  is  one  other  soin-ce  from  which  we  may  hope  to  obtain  in- 
formation regarding  these  temples,  and  that  is  the  bas-reliefs  on  the 
walls  of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  Tliey  drew  architecture,  however,  so 
badly,  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  guarded  in  considering  such 
representations  as  more  than  suggestions ;  but  the  annexed  woodcut 
(No.  55)  does  seem  to  represent  a  four-storied  temple,  placed  on  a 
moun<l,  witli  very  tolerable  correctness,  and  if  the  ujsper  story  had 
not  been  broken  away  the  drawing  might  have  given  us  a  valuable 
hint  as  to  the  form  and  jjurposes  of  the  cella,  wliich  wa  sthe  principal 
object  of  the  erection.  Its  coloring,  too,  is  gone ;  but  the  certain 
remains  of  symbolical  colors  at  Borsippa  and  Khorsabad  confirm  so 
completely  the  Greek  accounts  of  the  seven-colored  walls  of  Ecbatana 
tliat,  with  the  other  indications  of  tlie  same  sort  extant,  that  branch  of 
the  inquiry  may  be  considered  as  complete. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  now  that  the  thread  is  caught,  it  will  be 
followed  up  till  this  form  of  temple  is  tlioroughly  investigated  ;  for  to 
the  philosophical  student  of  ai-chitectural  history  few  recent  discoveries 
are  of  more  interest.  There  hardly  seems  a  doubt  but  that  many  tem- 
])les  found  further  eastward  are  tlie  direct  lineal  descendants  of  these 


'  There  is  a  slight  discrepancy  in  the 
measures,  owing  to  tlie  absence  of  frac- 
tions in  the  calculations. 

-  It  is  called  tomb  by  Strabo,  lib.  xvi., 
an  J  DioJorus,  xvii.  112,  U;  temple,  He- 


rodotus, i.  181,  Arrian,  vii.  17,  2,  Pliny, 
vi.  2li. 

3  See  plan  by  Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  p. 
323. 
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Babvlouian  forms,  tliough  wc  as  yet  can  only  pick  up  liere  and  there 
the  missing  links  of  the  chain  of  evidence  which  connects  the  one  with 
the  other.  We  know,  however,  that  Buddhism  is  essentially  the  re- 
ligion of  a  Turanian  people,  and  it  has  long  been  suspected  that  there 
was  some  connection  between  the  Magi  of  Central  Asia  and  the  priests 
of  that  religion,  and  that  some  of  its  forms  at  least  were  elaborated  in 


55.    Represeiilatioji  of  a  Teuiple.    (From  a  lias  relief  from  Koj^uujik.) 

the  valley  of  the  Enjihrates.  If  the  architectural  investigation  is  fully 
carried  out,  I  feel  convinced  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  back  to  their 
source  many  things  which  hitherto  have  been  unexplained  mysteries, 
and  to  complete  the  history  of  this  form  of  temple  and  of  the  religion 
to  which  it  belonged,  frotn  the  Bowariyeh  at  Wurka,  built  2000  years 
E.  c,  to  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  erected  in  the  city  of  Pekin  within 
the  limits  of  the  j3resent  century. 
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CHAPTER   ni. 
ASSYRIAN   PALACES. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


DATES. 

Shalmenaser  I.  founded  Nimrnurt  .  b.  c.  V.'M 
Tiglathi  Nin,  his  son  (Nimis?)    ....  1270 

Tiglath  Pileser 1150 

Asshur-bani-pal  (norlU-west  palace,  Nim- 

rond) 8S6 

Shalnieiieser  II.  (central  palace,  do.).     ,    859 

Shamas  Iva 822 

Iva  Lush  IV' 810 

Iiiterregaum. 


DATES. 
Tiglath  Pileser  IT.  (south-eastern  palace, 

Nimruud) Si.c.lU 


Shalmeneser  IV 

Sargon  (palace,  Khorsabad) 

Sennacherib  (palace,  Koyunjik) .    .    .    , 
Esarhaddoii  (south-western  palace,  Nim- 

roud) 

Sardauapalus  (central  palace,  Koyunjik)    667 
Destruction  of  Nineveh 625 


680 


ALL  the  knowleclge  which  we  in  reality  possess  regarding  the  ancient 
palatial  architecture  of  the  Euphrates  valley'  is  derived  from  the 
exploration  of  the  palaces  erected  l)y  the  great  Assyrian  dynasty  of 
Nineveh  during  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  its  greatest  prosperity. 
Fortunately  it  is  a  period  regarding  the  chronology  of  which  there  is 
no  doubt,  since  the  discovery  of  the  Assyrian  Canon  by  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson,2  extending  up  to  the  year  900  b.  c;  this,  combined  with 
Ptolemy's  Canon,  fixes  the  date  of  every  king's  reign  with  almost 
absolute  certainty.  It  is  also  a  period  regarding  which  we  feel  more 
real  interest  than  almost  any  other  in  the  history  of  Asia.  Almost  all 
the  kings  of  that  dynasty  carried  their  conquering  arms  into  Syria,  and 
their  names  are  familiar  to  us  as  household  words,  from  the  record  of 
their  wars  in  the  Bible.  It  is  singularly  interesting  not  only  to  find 
these  records  so  completely  confirmed,  but  to  be  able  to  study  the 


'  This  chapter  and  that  next  follow- 
ing may  be  regarded  as,  in  all  essential 
respects,  an  abridgment  or  condensation 
of  the  information  contained  in  a  work 
published  by  tlie  author  in  IS.il,  en- 
titled, "The  Palaces  of  Xineveh  and 
Persepolis  Restored,"  the  only  real  dif- 
ference being  that  the  more  perfect  de- 
cipherment of  the  inscriptions  since  that 
work  was  pnblislied  has  caused  some  of 
the  palaces  and  buildings  to  be  ascribed 
to  different  kings   and  dynasties  from 


those  to  whom  they  were  then  assigned, 
and  proved  their  dates  to  be  more  mod- 
ern than  was  suspected,  for  the  oldest  at 
least.  The  order  of  their  succession, 
however,  remains  the  same,  and  so.  con- 
sequently, do  all  the  architectural  infer- 
ences draM-n  from  it.  Those  readers 
who  may  desire  further  information  on 
the  stibject  are  referred  to  the  work  al- 
ludeil  to. 

2  Pnljlished  in  1S62  in  the  "  Atlie- 
na;um  "  Journal,  \o.  1S12. 
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actual  works  of  these  very  kings,  and  to  analyze  their  feelings  ami 
aspirations  from  the  pictures  of  their  actions  and  pursuits  which  they 
have  left  on  the  walls  of  their  palaces. 

From  the  accounts  left  us  by  the  Greeks  we  are  led  to  suppose 
that  the  palaces  of  Babylon  were  superior  in  beauty  and  raagniticence 
to  those  of  Nineveh  ;  and,  judging  from  the  e.xtent  and  size  of  the 
mounds  still  remaining  there,  it  is  quite  ])0ssible  that  such  may  have 
been  the  case  ;  but  they  are  so  completely  ruined,  and  have  been  so 
long  used  as  quarries,  that  it  is  impossible  to  restore,  even  in  imagina- 
tion, these  now  formless  masses. 

One  tiling  seems  nearly  certain,  which  is,  that  no  stone  was  used  in 
their  construction.  If,  consequently,  their  portals  were  adorned  with 
winged  bulls  or  lions,  they  must  have  been  in  stucco.  If  tlieir  walls 
were  covered  with  scenes  of  war  or  the  chase,  as  those  of  Nineveh, 
they  must  liave  been  painted  on  plaster;  so  that,  though  their  dimen- 
sions may  have  been  most  imposing  and  their  splendor  dazzling,  they 
must  have  wanted  the  solidity  and  permanent  character  so  essential 
to  true  architectural  effect. 

It  is  the  employment  of  stone  wliich  alone  has  enabled  us  to  un- 
derstand the  arrangements  of  the  Assyrian  palaces.  Had  not  their 
portals  been  marked  by  their  colossal  genii,  we  should  liardly  have 
known  where  to  look  for  them ;  and  if  the  walls  of  tlieir  apartments 
had  not  been  wainscoted  with  alabaster  slabs,  we  never  should  have 
been  able  to  trace  tlieir  form  with  anything  like  certainty.  Practi- 
cally, all  we  know  of  Assyrian  art  is  due  to  the  fact  of  their  having 
so  suitable  a  material  as  alabaster  close  at  hand,  and  to  the  skill  with 
which  they  knew  how  to  employ  it.  Had  their  walls  only  been  plas- 
tered, the  mounds  of  Kliorsabad  and  Nimroud  would  have  remained 
as  mysterious  now  as  they  were  before  Layard  and  Botta  revealed  to 
us  their  splendors. 

The  only  exception  to  these  remarks,  which  has  yet  come  to  light, 
is  the  so-called  Wuswus  ruin  at  Wurka.'  Whether  it  is  a  palace  or 
not  is  by  no  means  clear,  as  the  interior  is  too  much  ruined  for  its 
plan  to  be  traced  witli  certainty;  and  its  date  cannot  be  fixed  from 
any  internal  evidence.  Some  of  the  bricks  used  in  its  construction 
bear  the  name  of  Sin  Shada,  1700  b.  c.  But  it  is  suspected  they  may 
liave  been  brought  from  an  older  edifice.  Nor  does  the  style  of  its 
arcliitecture  help  us  at  present.  The  same  sort  of  panelling  was  used 
by  Sargon  at  Kliorsabad  1000  years  after  the  assumed  date;  and 
panelling  very  like  it  is  used  even  in  the  age  of  the  Pyramids  (Wood- 
cuts Nos.  9  and  10)  1000  years  at  least  before  that  time.  With  more 
knowledge,  we  may  recognize  minor  features  which  may  enable  us  to 
discriminate  more  exactly,  but  at  present  we  only  know  that  this  class 


'  Loftus,  "ClialJea  and  B.ibylonia,"  p.  ISS. 
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of  panelling  was  used  for  the  adornment  of  external  walls  from  the 
earliest  ages  down  at  least  to  the  destruction  of  Bahylon.  It  was 
probably  used  with  well-marked  characteristies  in  progression  of 
style;  but  these  we  have  yet  to  ascertain.  Externally  the  Wuswus 
is  a  parallelogram  25G  ft.  by  173.  Like  almost  every  building  in  the 
Euphrates  valley  in  those  ancient  times,  instead  of  the  sides  facing 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  as  was  the  case  in  Egyj^t  in  the 
Pyramid  age,  the  angles  point  towards  them.  In  this  case  the  entrance 
is  in  the  north-east  face.  The  centre  apparently  Avas  occupied  by  a 
court ;  and  opposite  the  entrance  were  two  larger  and  several  smaller 
apartments,  the  larger  being  57  ft.  by  30.  The  great  interest  of  the 
building  lies  in  the  mode  in  which  the  external  walls  were  ornamented 
(Woodcuts  Xos.  5G  and  57).     These  were  plastered  and  covered  by 


1-  lia  i'» 


jtj.    Klevation  of  a  portion  of  the  external  W'all  of  Wuswus,  at  Wurka.     (From  Loftus.) 


-33.7i 


57.    Plan  of  portion  ot  Wuswus. 


an  elaborate  series  of  reedings  and  square  sinkings,  forming  a  beauti- 
ful and  very  a])propriate  mode  of  adorning  the  wall  of  a  building 
that  had  no  external  o])enings. 

This  system  is  carried  still  further  in  a  fragment  of  a  wall  in  the 
same  city,  but  of  uncertain  date.  In  this  instance  these  reedings  — 
there  are  no  panels  in  the  smaller  fragment  —  and  the  plain  surfaces 
are  ornamented  by  an  elaborate  mosaic  of  small  cones  about  .3  or  3^ 
in.  long.  The  butt,  or  thicker  end  of  these,  is  dipped  in  color,  and  they 
are  then  built  u]i  into  patterns  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  No.  58.  It  is 
probable  that  the  walls  of  the  Wuswus  were  adorned  with  similar 
patterns  in  colors,  but  being  executed  in  less  durable  materials,  have 
perished.     Indeed,  from  the  accounts  which  we  have,  as  well  as  from 
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tlie  reinains,  we  are  justified  in  as.serting  that  this  style  of  archi- 
tecture dei^ended  for  its  effect  on  color  as  much,  at  least,  if  not  more, 
than  on  form.  Could  color  be  made  as  permanent,  tliis  might  fre- 
quently Ije  wise,  but  too  great  dependence  on  it  lias  deprived  us  of 
half  the  knowledge  we  migiit  otherwise  possess  of  the  architectural 
effects  of  other  times. 


^z-J 
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NiXEVEn. 

Notwithstanding  the  wonderful  results  that  were  achieved  in  tlie 
ten  or  twelve  years  during  which  the  Assyrian  explorations  were  pur- 
sued with  activity,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  but  that  much  more 
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Still  remains  to  reward  .in  energetic  and  skilfnl  rese.-xrch  in  these 
mounds.  Still,  seven  palaces  have  been  more  or  less  perfectly  exhumed  ; 
four  at  Nimroud,  two  at  Koyuiijik,  and  one  at  Khorsabad.  Among 
these  we  have  the  palaces  of  Sennacherib  and  Sardan.i])alus,  of 
Esarhaddon,  Sargon,  Shalmaneser,  and  prob.ably  of  Tiglath  Pileser. 
Consequently  the  palaces  of  all  the  great  kings,  whose  names  are  so 
familiar  to  us,  are  laid  bare.  Beyond  these,  tlic  palace  of  Asshur- 
bani-pal  worthily  commences  the  series  before'  the  kings  of  Assyria 
came  into  contact  with  the  inhabitants  of  Syria,  and  consequently 
before  their  Biblical  record  begins.  It  may  be  th.at  other  works  of 
the  same  kings  may  be  discovered,  or  the  buildings  of  some  less  cele- 
brated monarch.  But  if  we  do  not  know  all  that  is  to  be  known,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  we  already  liave  acquired  the  greater  part  of 
the  knowledge  that  is  to  bo  obtained  from  the.se  explorations. 

Nimroud. 

The  oldest  of  the  buildings  liithcrto  excavated  in  Assyria  is  the 
Korth-West  Palace  at  Nimroud,  built  by  Asshur-bani-pal,  about  the 
year  884  u.  c.  Though  not  the  largest,  it  more  than  makes  up  for  this 
deficiency  by  the  beauty  of  its  sculjitures  and  tlie  general  elegance  of 
its  ornaments.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  59),  the 
excavated  portion  of  the  ])alace  is  nearly  a  square,  about  330  ft.  each 
way.  The  principal  entrance  was  on  the  north,  at  the  head  of  a  noble 
flight  of  ste]is  leading  from  the  river  to  the  level  of  the  terrace  on 
wliicli  the  ]ialace  stood.  From  this,  two  entrances,  adorned  with 
winged  bulls,  led  to  a  great  hall,  l^rl  ft.  in  length  by  32  in  width,  at 
the  up]ier  end  of  whieli  was  situated  the  throne,  and  at  the  lower  a 
smaller  apartment  or  vestibule  opened  on  the  terrace  that  overlooked 
the  i-iver.  Within  the  great  hall  was  one  of  smaller  dimensions,  open- 
ing into  the  central  court  of  the  palace,  the  entrance  of  which  was  so 
arranged  as  to  ensure  privacy,  proving  that  it  partook  of  the  nature  of 
the  private  apartments  or  hareom  of  the  palace.  To  the  eastward  of 
this  was  a  suite  of  apartments,  three  deep,  decreasing  in  width  as 
they  receded  from  the  light,  but  so  arranged  that  the  inner  apart- 
ments must  have  been  entirely  dark  had  the  walls  been  carried  to  the 
ceiling.  As  will,  however,  be  presently  explained  in  describing  Khors- 
abad, it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  walls  extended  to  only  half 
the  height  of  the  rooms,  and  formed  terraces  with  dwarf  ])illars  on 
their  summits,  between  which  light  was  introduced,  and  they,  in  fact, 
formed  the  upper  story  of  the  building.  To  the  south  was  a  double 
suite,  apparently  the  banqueting-halls  of  the  palace  ;  and  to  the  west- 
ward a  fourth  suite,  more  ruined,  however,  than  the  rest,  owing  to  its 
being  situated  so  near  the  edge  of  the  terrace.  As  far  as  can  be  made 
out,  the  rooms  on  this  face  s^em  to  have  been  arranged  three  deep : 
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tlie  outer  opwiing  on  tlie  terrace  by  tliree  j)ortals,  tlie  central  one  of 
whicli  had  winged  bulls,  but  tlie  lateral  seem  to  have  been  without 
these  ornaments  ;  the  whole  fapade  being  about  330  ft.  in  extent, 
north  and  south. 

All  these  ajjartnients  were  lined  with  sculptured  slabs,  represent- 
ing mostly  either  the  regal  state  of  the  sovereign,  his  prowess  in  war, 
or  anuisements  during  peace,  but  many  of  them  were  wholly  devoted 
to  religious  subjects.     Beyond  these  apartments  were  many  others. 


-TT^""""!      f     ^' 


59.    North- West  P.alace  at  Niniroud.i    Sr 


Kill  11.  to  1  in. 


covering  at  least  an  equal  extent  of  ground,  but  their  walls  having 
been  only  plastered  and  ])ainted,  the  snn-burnt  bricks  of  which  they 
were  built  have  crumbled  again  to  their  original  nind.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  they  were  inferior  to  those  already  described,  both  in 
form  and  size,  and  applied  to  inferior  purjioses. 

The  mound  at  Nimroud  was  so  much  extended  after  this  jialace 
was  built,  and  so  covered  by  subsequent  buildings,  that  it  is  now  im- 
jiossible  to  ascertain  either  tlie  extent  or  form  of  this,  which  is  tlie  only 
]ialace  of  the  older  dynasty  known.  It  will,  therefore,  perlia]is  be  as 
well  to  turn  at  once  to  Khorsabad,  Avhich,  being  built  wholly  liy  one 
king,  and  not  altered  afterwards,  will  give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  position 


'  Tlii.s  plan,  with  all  the  particulars 
hei-p  mentioueti,  are  taken  from  r.iiyard's 
work,  which  is  the  only  authority  on  the 
suliject,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
refer  to  him  on  every  point.  Tlie  i>lau  is 


reduced  to  the  usual  scale  of  100  ft.  to 
1  inch,  for  easy  coinparison  with  the  di- 
mensions of  all  the  other  edifices  quoted 
throushout  this  work. 
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and  firrangcmcnts  of  an  Assyrian  palace  tlian  we  can  obtain  from  any 
one  on  the  Ximroud  mound.  It  lias  besides  this  the  advantage  of 
being  the  only  one  so  complete  and  so  completely  excavated  as  to 
enable  ns  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  what  an  Assyrian  palace  really  was 
and  of  all  its  arivansjements. 


60.    Plan  of  Palace  at  Kliorsabad,  showing  the  excavations  as  they  were  left  by  51.  Botta. 

Ko  scale. 
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KlIOnSABAD.l 

Tlie  city  of  Khorsabad  -was  situated  about  fifteen  miles  from  Xinevcli, 
in  a  uortherlv  direction,  and  was  nearly  square  in  j)lan,  measuring 
about  an  English  mile  each  way.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  north- 
western wall  was  a  gap,  in  which  was  situated  the  mound  on  which 
the  palace  stood.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  peculiarity  common  to  all 
Assyrian  palaces  to  be  so  situated.  Their  builders  wisely  objected  to 
being  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  houses  and  walls,  and  at  the  same 
time  sought  the  protection  of  a  walled  enclosure  to  cover  the  gateways 
and  entrances  to  their  ])alaces.  At  Koyunjik  and  Ximroud  the  outer 
face  of  the  i)alace  was  covered  and  protected  by  the  river  Tigris ;  and 
here  the  small  brook  Kausser  flows  past  the  fort,  and,  though  now  an 
insignificant  stream,  it  is  by  no  means  imjirobable  tliat  it  was 
danmied  up  so  as  to  f(n-m  a  lake  in  front  of  the  ]ialace  when  inhab- 
ited This  piece  of  water  may  have  been  further  deepened  by 
excavating  from  it  the  earth  necessary  to  raise  the  mound  on  which 
the  jialace  stood. 

Tliat  part  of  the  mound  in  this  instance  which  ].rojected  between 
the  walls,  was  a  square  of  about  650  ft.  each  way,  raised  about  30  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  ))rotected  on  every  side  by  a  sujiporting 
wall  cased  with  stone  of  very  beautiful  masonry  (Woodcut  Xo.  01). 
Behind  this,  and  inside  the  city,  was  a  somewhat  lower  mound,  about 


Terrace  WciU  at  Khorsabad. 


.300  ft.  in  width  and  1300  or  1400  ft  in  length,  on  whicli  were  situated 
the  great  portals  of  the  palace,  together  with  the  stables  and  offices, 
and,  outside  the  walls  of  the  palace  properly  so-called,  the  Hareem. 
xVll  the  principal  apartments  of  the  palace  properly  so-called  were 


1  The  wliolc  of  the  information  resard-  I  tinuation,  "Ninive  et  TAssyrie,"  by  M. 
ins  Kliorsabad  is  taken  from  >[.  liotta's  '  Victor  I'lace. 
great  work  on  tlie  subject,  and  its  con-  1 
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reveted  witli  sculptural  slabs  of  alabaster,  generally  about  9  ft.  in 
height,  like  those  at  Nimroud.  These  either  represent  the  wars,  or  the 
peaceful  amusements  of  King  Sargon,  commemorate  his  magnificence, 
or  express  his  religious  feelings. 

The  great  portals  that  gave  access  to  the  Palace  of  Khorsabad  from 
the  city  were  among  the  most  magnificent  of  those  yet  discovered. 
The  facade  in  which  they  stood  presented  a  frontage  of  330  ft.,  in  which 
were  three  jjortals;  the  central  one  flanked  by  great  human-headed 


C2.    Plau  of  Palace  at  Khorsabad.  as  completely  excavated  by  M.  Place.    The  parts  black 
aiul  tinted  were  .actually  found.    Tliose  in  outline  are  conjectural. 

bulls  19  ft.  in  height,  and  on  each  side  two  other  bulls  15  ft.  high, 
with  a  giant  strangling  a  lion  between  them,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut 
(No.  63),  representing  what  still  remained  of  them  when  uncovered  by 
M.  Botta,  and  now  forming  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  British 
Museum.   These  portals  were  reached  from  the  city  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
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now  entirely  destroyed,  but  which  there  can  he 
ini;  from  what  we  find  at 
Persejiolis  and  elsewhere. 

These  portals  led  to  the 
great  outer  court  of  the 
2)alace,  measuring  315  ft. 
by  280  between  the  but- 
tresses with  which  it  was 
adorned  all  round.  On  tlie 
riglit  hand  were  six  or  seven 
smaller  courts  surrounded 
by  the  stables  and  out- 
houses of  the  palace,  which 
were  approached  by  a  ramp 
on  the  outside,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  a  block  of 
buildings  containing  the 
cellarage,  and  generally 
the  store  of  eatables.  On 
the  left  hand  of  tliis  court 
were  the  metal  stores,  e.ach 
room  having  been  a])pro- 
priated  to  iron,  copper  or 
other  such  materials,  and 
behind  them,  outside  the 
palace,  was  the  Hareem.i 

In  the  northern  angle 
a  rather  insignificant  pass- 
age formed  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  this 
great  outer  court  and  the 
next,  which  was  360  ft. 
long  b_v  200  wide,  and 
])rol)ably  open  to  the  coun- 
try, at  least  in  front  of 
the  gi-eat  jiortals.  On  the 
inner  side  of  this  second 
court  a  magnificent  portal 
opened  into  what  appears 
to  have  l)een  the  residential 
portion  of  the  palace,  mea- 
suring nearly  300  by  500 
ft.  over  all. 

The  proper  entrance  to 


little  difficulty  in  rcstor- 


1  These  particulars  are  all  borrouoil  from  M.  Placu's  gi-eat  work, 
I'Assyrie,"  folio.     Paris,  ISU.J. 


'  Ninive  et 
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tliis  court  was  liy  the  rainji  liuforc  alluded  to,  which  was  indeed  the 
only  access  to  the  jiahice  for  chariots  and  horsemen.  From  the  second 
court,  through  the  only  vaulted  passage  in  the  palace,  access  was 
obtained  to  the  state  apartments  looking  over  the  country.  The  three 
principal  of  these  are  shown  to  a  larger  scale  in  the  woodcut  (No.  G4), 


64.    Enlarged  Plan  of  the  Three  Principal  Koonis  at  Kliorsaliail.     Scale  50  ft.  tn  1  in. 

with  their  dimensions  figured  upon  them.  The  next  woodcut  (No.  65) 
is  a  restored  section  of  tliese  ajjartments,  showing  what  their  arrange- 
ment was,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  conceived  they  were  roofed, 
according  to  the  information  gathered  on  the  spot,  and  what  we  find 
afterwards  practised  at  Persejiolis  and  elsewhere.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  area  covered  by  the  walls  is  of  nearly 
the  same  extent  as  that  of  the  rooms  themselves,  so  that  the  galleries 
formed,  in  f.-u-t,  an  upper  story  to  the  ])alace  ;  and  tiius,  in  the  heat  of 
the  day,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  kejit  the  inner  a]iartments  free  from 
lieat  and  glare,  while  in  the  evenings  and  morniugs  the  galleries 
formed  airy  and  light  apartments,  affording  a  view  over  the  countiy, 


'  Sp.Tpe  ■will  not  ailmit  of  my  Piitoring 
into  all  the  reasons  for  lliis  restoration 
here.  If  any  one  wislies  for  furtlier  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  I  must  refer  him 
to  my  "  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persejio- 
lis  Restored,"  pnblislied  in  IS.'jl.  Noth- 
ing has  occurred  ilniing  the  twenty-three 
years  that  liave  elai>sed  since  that  work 


was  pnblislied  tliat  has  at  all  shaken  my 
views  on  the  correctness  of  the  data  on 
which  these  restorations  were  based.  On 
the  contrary,  every  subsequent  research 
has  served  only  more  and  more  to  con- 
vince me  of  their  general  correctness, 
and  I  eaiuiot  now  suggest  any  improve- 
ment even  in  details. 
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au(i  open  on  every  side  to  the  breezes  tliat  at  times  blow  so  refresli- 
ingly  over  the  plains.  It  ■will  also  be  observed  that  by  this  arrange- 
ment the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  could  never  penetrate  into  the  halls 
themselves,  and  that  rain,  or  even  damp,  could  easily  be  excluded  by 
means  of  curtains  or  screens. 

The  whole  of  tliese  state-rooms  were  reveted  with  sculptured  ala- 
baster slabs,  as  shown  in  the  section;  above  which  the  walls  were 
decorated  with  conventional  designs  painted  on  stucco,  remains  of 
wliich  were  found  among  the  debris. 

The  extcrn.al  face  of  this  suite,  as  seen  from  the  north-eastern 
court,  was  probably  something  very  like  what  is  shown  in  the  wood- 
cut (Xo.  66),  though  there  are  less  materials  for  restoring  the  exterior 
than  there  are  for  the  internal  parts  of  the  palace.  The  arched 
entrance  to  the  court,  shown  on  the  left,  is  certain  ;  so  also,  I  conceive, 
is  the  mode  in  which  the  light  was  introduced  into  the  apartments. 
The  details  of  the  pillars  are  not  so  certain,  though  not  admitting 
of  much  latitude  of  doubt. 

As  before  mentioned,  outside  the  palace  stood  the  Ilareem,  of  a 
somewhat  irregular  form,  but  measuring  400  ft.  by  280,  distinguished 
in  the  plan  (Woodcut  Xo.  62)  by  being  tinted  by  liatching.  The 
whole  of  its  external  walls  are  adorned  with  reeded  pilasters,  and 
])anels  like  those  of  the  Wuswus  at  Wurka  (Woodcut  No.  56),  which 
is  not  the  case  with  any  other  part  of  the  palace.  It  has  only  one 
small  external  opening  from  the  teiTace,  and  another  which  may  be 
called  a  concealed  one  from  the  great  outer  court.  Internally  its 
arrangements  are  very  remarkable.  First  there  is  an  outer  court,  into 
which  these  two  entrances  open,  and  within  that  two  other  courts,  on 
whose  side  are  extended  what  may  be  called  three  complete  suites  of 
apartments,  ver}'  similar  to  each  other  in  arrangement,  though  varied 
in  dimensions.  It  looks  as  if  each  was  a]ipro])riated  to  a  queen,  and 
that  their  relative  magnificence  accorded  with  the  dignity  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  assigned.  But  are  we  justified  in  assuming 
that  Sargon  had  three  queens,  and  only  that  number  of  legitimate 
wives?  Assuming  this,  however,  there  is  still  room  in  this  Ilareem 
for  any  number  of  concubines  and  their  attendants. 

The  central  court  of  the  Hareem  is  one  of  the  richest  discoveries 
that  rewarded  M.  Place's  industry.  It  was  adorned  with  six  free- 
standing statues  —  the  smaller  court  with  two  —  and  the  walls  were 
wainscoted  with  enamelled  tiles  representing  the  king,  his  vizier,  lions, 
eagles,  vines,  and  fruits,  and  other  objects  in  a  bright  yellow  color 
on  a  blue  ground.  The  whole  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  discoveries  yet  made  in  these  jialaces. 

As  it  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt  that  this  was  really  the  Ilareem 
of  the  palace,  it  is  curious  that  such  a  building  as  the  observatory 
described  above  (p.  155),  should  have  been  erected  in  its  immediate 
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proximity.  Every  one  ascending  the  ramp  or  standing  on  its  summit 
must  have  loolced  into  its  courts,  unless  tliey  were  covered  witli  awn- 
ings or  roofs  in  some  manner  we  do  not  quite  understand;  an<l  we 
can  hardly  assume  that  such  a  tower  was  intended  as  the  praying 
place  of  the  king  and  the  king  only.  The  fact  is  undoubted,  however 
we  may  explain  it. 

From  the  above  description  it  will  be  observed  that  in  every  case 
the  princijial  part,  the  great  mass,  of  the  ]:)alace  was  the  terrace  on 
which  it  stood,  W'hich  was  raised  by  artificial  means  to  a  height  of 
30  ft.  and  more,  and,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  (Woodcut  No.  61), 
carefully  reveled  with  stone.  On  this  stood  the  palace,  consisting 
])rincipally  of  one  great  block  of  private  apartments  situated  .around 
an  inner  square  court.  From  this  central  mass  two  or  three  suites 
of  apartments  projected  as  wings,  so  .arranged  as  to  be  open  to  the 
air  on  three  sides,  and  to  give  gre.at  variety  to  the  outline  of  the  pal- 
ace as  see)i  from  below,  and  great  play  of  light  and  shade  in  every 
aspect  under  vvhich  the  building  could  be  surveyed.  So  far  also  as 
we  can  judge,  the  whole  arrangements  were  aibnir.ably  adapted  to  the 
climate,  and  the  ornaments  not  only  elegant  in  themselves,  but  singu- 
larly expressive  and  approjiriate  to  the  situations  in  which  they  are 
found. 

Another  most  important  discovery  of  M.  Place  is  that  of  the  great 
arched  g.ates  of  the  city.     These  were  apparently  always  constructed 


G7.    City  Gateways,  Kborsabad.    (From  M.  Place.) 

in  pairs  —  one  for  the  use  of  foot-passengers,  the  other  for  wheeled 
carriages,  as  shown  by  the  marks  of  wheels  worn  into  the  pavement 
in  the  one  case,  while  it  is  perfectly  smooth  in  the  other.' 


1  From  the  discovery  of  these  arches, 
M.  Place  jumped  histantlj'  to  the  con- 
clusion that  because  the  Assyrians  could 
construct  an  arch  18  feet  span  witli  Iviln- 
burnt  bricks  for  a  city  .sate,  tlierefore 
they  vaulted  all  the  rooms  of  their  pal- 


aces with  sw»-dried  bricks,  though  some 
of  these  apartments  were  upward  of  40 
feet  in  width! 

It  would  have  been  quite  as  logicalto 
reason  that  because  all  the  gates  of  all 
the  walled  cities  iii  Euiope  'are  arched, 
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Those  appropriated  to  carriages  lunl  plain  jainl.s  rising  jiorpon- 
diciilarly  V2  or  15  ft.  These  sujiported  a  seiul-clrcular  arch,  18  ft.  in 
diameter,  adorned  on    its   face  with    an   archivolt  of   great  beauty, 


68.    City  Gateway  at  Khorsabad.    (From  M.  TlaCf .) 

formed  of  blue  enamelled  bricks,  with  a  pattern  of  figures  and  stars 
of  a  warm  yellow  color,  relieved  upon  it. 


therefore  all  the  rooms  of  the  houses  hi- 
side  are  arched  also ;  and  far  more  logical 
to  reason  that,  because  we  can  construct 
arches  100  or  150  feet  span  for  our 
bridges,  we  should  construct  equally 
wide  vaults  for  our  room.  We  do  not, 
however;  nor  did  the  Assyrians. 

In  the  first  place,  a  mud-brick  vault 
40  feet  in  span  would  crush  with  its  own 
weight;  and  if  employed  in  such  rooms, 
for  Instance,  as  v. ,  vi. ,  and  vii.  of  Botta's 
plan,  they  nuist  have  been  in  absolute 
darkness.  The  triuh  of  the  matter  is, 
that  I  foresaw  and  announced  M.  Place's 
discovery  long  before  he  went  to  Khors- 
abad.* What  he  has  done  since  does  not 
induce  me  to  alter  any  feature  in  the 
restoration  I  then  proposed. 

The  Rev.  Geo.  Rawlinson's  proposal  to 
cover  the  halls  with  flat  roofs  of  timber, 


»  "  Palaces  o£  Nineveli  and  Persepolia  Re- 
stored," p.  -oO. 


without  any  supports,  is  equally  unten- 
able.! If  iie  had  asked  any  practical 
builder  what  extent  he  would  roof  in  this 
manner  without  any  framing,  and  with 
no  other  protection  above  than  a  heavy 
flooring  of  mud,  h3  woidd  probably  have 
foimd  20  feet  more  than  most  men  would 
like  to  undertake,  and  some  of  the  halls 
require  roofs  42  and  43  feet  in  span.  In 
India  we  cannot  roof  spans  beyond  2.5  or 
26  feet,  though  we  have  saul  and  teak 
timber:  at  best,  the  Assyrians  had  cedar. 
In  India  also  we  have  perfectly  burnt  tiles 
and  exquisite  chunam;  neither  of  which 
the  Assyrians  possessed,  or  at  least  used 
for  this  purpose,  or  their  remains  would 
have  been  fomid  on  the  floors.  If  Mr. 
Kawlinson  will  show  the  Indians  how  to 
accomplish  40  feet  with  even  these  per- 
fect materials,  he  would  be  the  greatest 


t  Ancieut  Jlonarcliies,  vol.  1.  p.  365. 
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The  gatcwnys  for  foot-passengers  were  nearly  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, about  14  or  15  ft.  broad,  but  tliey  were  ornamented  by  winged 
bulls  with  human  heads,  between  which  stood  giants  strangling  lions. 
In  the  example  illustrated  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (Xo.  68),  the  arch 
sprang  directly  from  the  backs  of  the  bulls,  and  was  ornamented  by 
an  archivolt  similar  to  that  over  the  carriage  entrances,  and  which  is 
perhaps  as  beautiful  a  mode  of  ornamenting  an  arch  as  is  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

Other  arches  have  been  found  in  these  Assyrian  excavations,  but 
none  of  such  extent  as  these,  and  none  which  show  more  completely 


,  JhJJff,r  . 


69.     Interior  of  ,i  V./ili  11 


how  well  the  Assyrians  in  the  time  of  Sargon  (7l21  b.  c.)  understood 
not  only  the  construction  of  the  arch,  but  also  its  use  as  a  decorative 
architectural  feature. i 


architectural  benefactor  tliey  have  seen 
for  a  very  long  time. 

It  may,  however,  be  aslceil,  If  this  is 
so  clear  as  here  assumed,  wliy  shouM 
men  put  aside  a  reasonable,  feasible,  and 
beautiful  mode  of  roofing,  to  propose 
impossible  arches,  and  still  less  feasible 
fiats  ?  The  answer  seems  easy  and  ob- 
vious, but  toooontrovci-sial  and  personal 
to  be  entered  upon  here. 


'  Tliese  gateways  are  extremely  inter- 
esting to  the  Biblical  student,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  tlie  only  examples  which  en- 
able us  to  understand  the  gateways  of 
the  Temple  at  .Jerusalem,  as  described  by 
Ezelviel.  Their  dimensions  are  nearly  the 
same,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  side 
chambers  and  of  gates  generally  are  al- 
most identical.  These  gates  had  been  built 
100  years,  at  least,  beifore  Ezekiel  wrote. 
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There  must  always  be  niaiij'  points,  even  in  royal  residences,  which 
wouhl  be  more  easily  understood  if  we  knew  the  domestic  manners 
and  usages  prevalent  among  tlie  common  people  of  the  same  era  and 
country.  This  knowledge  we  actually  can  supply  in  the  present  ca.se, 
to  a  great  extent,  from  modern  Eastern  residences.  Such  a  mode  of 
illustration  in  the  West  would  be  out  of  the  question  ;  but  in  the  East, 
manners  and  customs,  processes  of  manufacture  and  forms  of  building, 
have  existed  unchanged  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 
This  immutability  is  the  greatest  charm  of  the  East,  and  frequently 
en.ables  us  to  understand  what  in  onr  own  land  would  have  utterly 
faded  away  and  been  obliterated.  In  the  Yezidi  House,  for  instance, 
borrowed  from  Mr.  Layard's  work,  we  see  an  exact  repro<luction, 
in  every  essential  respect,  of  the  style  of  building  in  the  days  of 
Sennacherib.  Here  we  have  the  wooden  pillars  with  bracket  capitals, 
supporting  a  mass  of  timber  intended  to  be  covered  with  a  thickness 
of  earth  sufficient  to  prevent  the  rain  or  heat  from  penetrating  to  the 
dwelling.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  houses  of  the  humbler 
classes  were  in  former  times  similar  to  that  here  rei)resented  ;  and 
this  very  form  amplified  into  a  palace,  and  the  walls  and  jiillars 
ornamented  and  carved,  would  exactly  correspond  with  the  jirincipal 
features  of  the  palace  of  the  great  Assyrian  king. 

Palace  of  Sennacherii!,  Koyux.iik. 

Having  said  so  much  of  Khorsab.ad,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  sav 
much  about  the  ]jalace  at  Koyuujik,  built  by  Sennacherib,  the  son  of 
the  Khorsabad  king. 

As  the  great  metropolitan  jialace  of  Nineveh,  it  was  of  course  of 
far  greater  extent  and  far  more  magnificent  than  the  suburliau  ])alace 
of  his  father.  The  mound  itself  on  which  it  stands  is  about  H  mile 
in  circumference  (7800  ft.) ;  and,  as  the  whole  was  raised  artificially 
to  the  height  of  not  less  than  30  ft.,  it  is  in  itself  a  work  of  no  mean 
magnitude. 

The  principal  palace  stood  at  the  south-western  angle  of  this  mound, 
and  as  far  a.s  the  excavation  has  been  carried  seems  to  have  formed  a 
square  of  about  600  ft.  each  w.ay — double  the  lineal  dimensions  of  that 
at  Nimroud.  Its  general  arrangements  were  very  similar  to  those  at 
Khorsabad,  but  on  a  larger  scale.  It  enclosed  within  itself  two  or  three 
great  internal  courts,  surrounded  with  sixty  or  seventy  apartments, 
some  of  great  extent.  The  jirincip.al  facade,  facing  the  east,  surpassed 
any  of  those  of  Khorsabad,  both  in  size  and  magnificence,  being  adorned 
by  ten  winged  bulls  of  the  largest  dimensions,  with  a  giant  between 
each  of  the  two  principal  external  ones,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
woodcut  fXo.  63),  besides  smaller  sculptures  —  the  whole  extending 
to  a  length  of  not  less  than  350  ft.  The  principal  facade  at  Khorsabad, 
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as  above  mentioned,  extended  330  ft.,  but  the  bidls  and  the  portals 
there  were  to  those  at  Koyunjik  in  the  proportion  of  30  to  40,  which 
nearly,  indeed,  exjiresses  the  relative  magnificence  of  the  two  palaces. 
Inside  the  great  portal  at  Koyunjik  was  a  hall,  180  ft.  in  length  by  42  in 
width,  with  a  recess  at  each  end,  through  which  access  was  obtained  to 
two  courtyards,  one  on  the  right  and  one  on  the  left ;  and  beyond  those  to 
the  other,  and  apparently  the  more  private  apartments  of  the  palace, 
whicli  overlooked  the  country  and  the  river  Tigris,  flowing  to  the 
westward  of  the  palace — the  principal  entrance,  as  at  Khorsabad,  being 
from  the  city.' 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  say  how  much  further  the  palace 
extended,  though  it  is  probable  that  nearly  all  the  apartments  wliieh 
were  reveted  with  sculjstures  have  been  laid  open  ;  but  what  has  been 
excavated  occupies  so  small  a  ]iortion  of  the  mound  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  unimpressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  forms  but  a  very 
small  fraction  of  the  imperial  ]>alace  of  Xiiieveh.  Judging  even  from 
what  has  as  yet  been  uncovered,  it  is,  of  all  the  buildings  of  anti(|uity, 
alone  surpassed  in  magnitude  by  the  great  palace-temple  at  Karnac  ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  vastness  of  the  mound  on  which  it  was 
raised,  and  the  richness  of  the  ornaments  with  which  it  was  adorned, 
a  doubt  arises  whether  it  was  not  as  great,  or  at  least  as  expensive,  a 
work  as  the  great  palace-temples  of  Thebes.  The  latter,  howevei',  were 
built  with  far  liigher  motives,  and  designed  to  last  througli  ages,  while 
the  palace  at  Nineveli  was  built  only  to  gratify  the  barbaric  pride  of 
a  wealthy  and  sensual  monarch,  and  perished  with  the  ephemeral 
dynasty  to  which  he  belonged. 

Palace    of   Esarhaddois'. 

Another  Assyrian  palace,  of  which  considerable  remains  still  exist, 
is  that  of  Esarhaddon,  commonly  known  as  the  South-West  Palace  at 
Nimroud.  Like  the  others,  this,  too,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
the  only  part  that  remains  sufficiently  entire  to  be  described  is  the 
entrance  or  southern  hall.  Its  general  dimensions  are  165  ft.  in  length 
l)y  62  ft.  in  width,  and  it  consequently  is  the  largest  hall  yet  found  in 
Assyria.  The  architects,  however,  either  from  constructive  necessities 
or  for  purj^oses  of  state,  divided  it  down  the  centre  by  a  wall  supporting 
dwai'f  columns,  forming  a  central  gallery,  to  which  access  was  had  by 
bridge  galleries  at  both  ends,  a  mode  of  arrangement  capable  of  great 


1  Layard's  excavations  here  furnish 
us  with  what  has  not  heen  found,  or  has 
been  overlooked  elsewhere,  e.  {/.,  a  ramp, 
or  winding  staircase  leading  to  the  upper 


space  below,  formed  such  a  story.  This 
ramp  at  Koyunjik  woidd  just  suffice  to 
lead  to  theTii,  and  goes  far  to  prove  the 
theory.     If  it  was  similarly  situated  at 


story   ("Nineveh  and  Babylon,"  461).    Khorsabad,  it  would  be  in  the  part  fallen 
As  explained  above,  I  believe  the  tops  of  j  away, 
tlie  walls,  which  are  equal  to  the  floor  | 
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variety  and  pictuvesqueness  of  effect,  and  of  which  there  is  little  doubt 

that    the    buildei-s  availed    themselves  to    tlie  

;fullest  extent.  This  led  hito  a  courtyard  of 
considerable  dimensions,  surrounded  by  apart- 
ments, but  they  are  too  much  destroyed  by 
lire  to  be  intelligible. 

,  Anotlier  great  palace,  built,  as  appears  from 
the  inscriptions,  by  a  son  of  Esarhaddon,  ha.s 
been  discovered  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
mound  at  Koyunjik.  Its  terrace-wall  has  been 
explored  for  nearly  300  ft.  in  two  directions 
from  the  angle  near  which  the  principal  entrance 
is  placed.  This  is  on  a  level  20  ft.  lower  tlian 
the  palace  itself,  wliieli  is  reached  by  an  inclined 
passage  nearly  200  ft.  in  length,  adorned  witli  70.  Haii  of  south-West  Palace. 

1    ^  1      .Li       •  T  rni  1  -i      Ml  .Sc:ile  10(1  ft.  to  1  ill. 

sculpture  on  both  sides.     1  he  palace  itseli,  as 

far  as  its  exploration  lias  been  carried,  appears  similar  in  its  arrange- 
ments to  those  already  described ;  but  the  sculptures  with  which  it 
is  adorned  are  more  minute  and  delicate,  and  sliow  a  more  perfect 


71.    Central  i'alace,  Koyunjik.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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imitation  of  nature,  tlian  tlie  earlier  examples,  though  inferior  to  tlieni 
in  grandeur  of  eonceiition  and  breadtli  of  design. 

Tiie  arcliitectural  details  also  displ.ay  a  degree  of  elegance  and  an 
amount  of  elaborate  finish  not  usually  found  in  the  earlier  exan:ples, 
as  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Woodcut  No.  72,  representing  one  of  the 
pavement  slabs  of  the  palace.  It  is  of  the  same  design,  and  similarly 
ornamented,  but  the  finish  is  better,  and  the  execution  more  elaborate, 
than  in  any  of  the  more  ancient  examples  we  are  acquainted  with. 


m 
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72.    Pavement  Slab  from  the  Central  Palace,  Koyunjik. 

Besides  these,  there  were  on  the  mound  at  Nimroud  a  central  palace 
built  by  Tiglath  Pileser,  and  one  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  tlie 
mound,  built  by  a  grandson  of  Esarhaddon  ;  but  both  are  too  much 
ruined  for  its  being  feasible  to  tr.ace  either  their  form  or  extent. 
Around  the  great  pyramid  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  mound, 
were  buildings  more  resembling  temples  than  any  others  on  it  — 
all  the  sculptures  upon  them  pointing  a]i]iarently  to  devotional  pui-- 
poses,  though  in  form  they  differed  but  little  from  the  palaces.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  them  to  indicate  that  the 
mound  at  the  base  of  which  they  were  situated  was  appropriated  to 
the  dead,  or  to  funereal  purposes.  Between  the  north-west  and  soutli- 
west  palaces  there  was  also  raised  a  terrace  higher  than  the  rest,  on 
which  were  situated  some  chambers,  the  use  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine. 
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NotwithstaiKling  tlic  impossibility  that  now  exists  of  making  out 
all  the  details  of  tlie  buildings  situated  on  the  great  mounds  of  Nimroud 
and  Koyiinjik,  it  is  evident  that  these  great  groujjs  of  buildings  must 
have  ranked  among  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  antiquity,  sur- 
rounded as  they  were  by  stone-faced  terraces,  and  ajiproached  on  every 
side  by  noble  flights  of  stairs.  When  all  the  palaces  with  their  towers 
and  temples  were  seen  gay  with  color,  and  crowded  with  all  the  state 
and  splendor  of  an  Eastern  monarch,  they  must  have  formed  a  scene 
of  such  dazzling  magnificence  that  one  can  easily  comprehend  how  the 
inhabitants  of  the  little  cities  of  Greece  or  Judea  were  betrayed  into 
such  extravagant  hyperbole,  when  speaking  of  the  size  and  splendor 
of  the  great  cities  of  Assyria. 

The  worst  feature  of  all  this  splendor  was  its  ephemeral  character 
—  thougli  perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  very  fact  that  we  now  know  so 
much  about  it  —  for,  like  the  reed  that  bends  to  the  storm  and  recovers 
its  elasticity,  while  the  oak  is  snapped  by  its  violence,  these  relics  of 
a  past  age  have  retained  to  some  extent  their  pristine  beauty.  Had 
these  buildings  been  constructed  like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  their 
remains  woidd  jirobably  have  been  applied  to  other  purposes  long  ago, 
but  having  been  overwhelmed  so  early  and  forgotten,  they  have  been 
]ireserved  to  our  day;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  how  this  has  occurred. 
The  pillars  that  supported  the  roof  being  of  wood,  probably  of  cedar, 
and  the  beams  on  the  under  side  of  the  roof  being  of  the  same  material, 
nothing  was  easier  than  to  set  fire  to  them.  The  fall  of  the  roofs,  which 
were  probably  composed,  as  at  the  jjresent  day,  of  five  or  six  feet  of 
earth,  and  which  is  recpxisite  to  keep  out  heat  as  well  as  wet,  would 
alone  suffice  to  bury  the  building  up  to  the  height  of  the  sculptures.  The 
gradual  criunbling  of  the  thick  walls  consequent  on  their  unprotected 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  would  add  three  or  four  feet  to  this  :  so  that 
it  is  hardly  too  much  to  suppose  that  green  grass  might  have  been  grow- 
ing over  the  buried  palaces  of  Xineveh  before  two  or  three  years  had 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  their  destruction  and  desertion.  When  once 
this  had  taken  place,  the  mounds  afforded  far  too  tempting  positions 
not  to  be  speedily  occupied  by  the  villages  of  the  natives;  and  a  few 
centuries  of  mud-hut  building  would  complete  the  process  of  entomb- 
ment so  completely  as  to  protect  the  hidden  remains  perfectly  for  the 
centuries  during  which  they  have  lain  buried.  These  have  now  been 
recovered  to  such  an  extent  as  enables  us  to  restore  their  form  almost 
as  certainly  as  we  can  those  of  the  temples  of  Greece  or  Rome,  or  of 
any  of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity. 

It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  at  some  future  period  we  may 
be  able  to  restore  much  that  is  now  unintelligible,  from  the  represent- 
ations of  buildings  on  the  sculptures,  and  to  complete  our  account  of 
their  style  of  architecture  from  illustrations  drawn  by  the  Assyrians 
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tlicmselves.    'One  or  two  of  these  have  already  been  published.     Tlie 
annexed  woodcut,  for  instance  (Xo.  73),  of  a  bas-relief  representing  a 
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73.    ravilion,  from  tke  Sculptures  at  Khorsabad. 

little  fishing-pavilion  on  the  water's  edge,  exhibits  in    a  rude  manner 
all  the  parts  of  an  Assyrian  order  with  its  entablature,  and  the  capital 


74.    Assyrian  Temple,  North  Palace,  Koyunjik.    (From  Kawliuson.) 


only  requires  to  be  slightly  elongated  to  make  it  similar  to  those  found 
at  Persepolis. 
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Anotlior  from  the  Central  Palace,  Koyunjik,  repeats  tlio  snmc  ar- 
rangement, witL  pillars  which  must  be  considered  as  early  exam])k's 


75.    Bas-relief,  represeutiug  fafade  of  Assyrian  Palace.    (From  British  JIuseum.) 

of  the  Corinthian  oi-der,  and,  if  we  may  trust  the  drawing,  it  likewise 
represents  an  aqueduct  witli  iiorizontally  constructed  arches  of  pointed 
form. 

A  third  representation  (No.  75)  from  the  same  palace  seems  intended 
to  portray  a  complete  palace  fajade,  with  its  winged  bulls  in  the  cn- 


^1  liTfil  irTiili  \m 


76.    Exterior  of  a  Palace,  from  a  Bas-ielief  at  Koyunjik. 


trance  and  its  colossal  lions  on  the  front.  Above  these  animals,  but  not 
apparently  meant  to  be  represented  as  resting  on  them,  are  pillars  in 
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antis,  as  in  the  two  previous  illustrations.'  Unfortunately  the  cornice 
is  broken  away,  and  tiie  whole  is  more  carelessly  executed  than  is  usual 
in  these  sculjitures. 

Another  curious  representation  (Woodcut  No.  76)  is  that  of  a 
palace  of  two  stories,  from  a  lias-relief  at  Koyunjik,  showing  a  range 
of  openings  under  the  roof  in  both  stories,  each  opening  b^ing  divided 
into  three  parts  by  t\vo  Ionic  columns  between  square  piers,  and  are 
probably  meant  to  represent  such  an  arrangement  as  that  shown  in 
Woodcuts  Nos.  73  and  74.  On  the  right  the  upper  story  is  a  correct 
representation  of  the  panelled  style  of  ornamentation  above  alluded  to 
as  recently  discovered  at  Khorsabad  and  elsewhere,  and  which  we 
know  from  recent  discoveries  to  have  been  so  favorite  a  mode  of 
decorating  walls  in  that  age. 

The  most  remarkable  fact,  however,  that  we  gather  from  all  these 
illustrations,  is  that  the  favorite  arrangement  was  a  group  of  pillars 

"  distyle  in  antis,"  as  it  is 
technically  termed  ;  viz.,  two 
circular  pillars  between  two 
square  j)iers.  It  is  frequently 
found  elsewhere  in  the  fa9ade 
of  tondjs,  but  here  it  seems  to 
have  been  repeated  over  and 
o\  er  again  to  make  up  a  com- 
jilete  design.  For  a  temjile 
such  an  arrangement  would 
have  been  inadmissible ;  for  a 
palace  it  seems  singularly  ap- 
]iropriato  and  elegant. 
Further    comparisons  will,  no  doul)t,  do  much   to  comi)lete    the 

subject ;  and  when  the  names 
written  over  these  bas-reliefs 
t!^^  are  definitively  deciphered,  we 
f^  may  find  that  we  really  possess 
contemporary  representations,  if 
not  of  Jerusalem,  at  least  of 
Lachish,  Susa,  and  other  cities 
familiar  to  us  both  from  ancient 
and  from  modern  history. 

We   liave  no  representation 
of  the  dwellings  of  private  in- 
dividuals so  com  j)lete  as  to  enable 
us  to  understand  them,  but  there 


77.  King's  Tent.  (From  Bas-relief,  British  Museum.) 


Horse-Tent  (,Xinirou  I>. 


1  Tliis  facade,  as  I  read  it,  is  identical  I  ace  as  a  representation  of  an  Assyrian  fa- 
witli  the  one  I  erected  at  tlie  Crystal  Pal- 1  Qade,  long  before  this  slab  was  exhumed. 
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are  several  of  royal  camps  which  are  interesting.  Among  the  most 
curious  of  these  are  the  representations  of  the  tents  of  the  king  and 
his  nobles.  One  of  these  is  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  77,  though  how  it 
was  constructed  is  by  no  means  clear.  It  seems  to  have  been  open  in 
the  centre  to  the  air,  but  covered  at  either  end  by  a  sort  of  hood  so 
arranged  as. to  catch  tlic  passing  breeze,  and  afford  protection  from 
rain  at  the  same  time.  The  annexed  woodcut  (No.  78),  representing 
the  front  and  one  side  of  the  royal  liorse-tent,  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  luxury  and  elegance  that  was  carried  into  the  detail  even  of  sub- 
ordinate structures. 

Temples  and  Tomb.s. 

Except  the  Chaldean-formed  temples,  which  have  been  described 
in  the  previous  chapter,  there  are  no  religious  edifices  sufficiently 
complete  to  enable  us  to  form  a  distinct  idea 
of  what  the  architectural  arrangements  of  these 
temi)les  were.  As  belonging  to  a  Semitic  people 
we  should  expect  them  to  be  few  and  insignificant. 

So  little  remains  of  the  temple  at  Khorsabad 
tliat  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  its  original  form 
may  have  been  ;  the  terrace,  however,  which  sup- 
jiorted  it  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  almost  the 
only  instance  of  a  perfect  Assyrian  moulding  or 
cornice  betraying  a  similarity  to  the  forms  of 
Egyptian  architecture  which  we  do  not  find  else- 
where. The  curve,  however,  is  not  exactly  that 
of  an  Egyptian  cornice,  being  continued  beyond 
the  vertical  tangent ;  but  this  may  liave  arisen 
from  the  terrace  being  only  six  feet  in  height,  which 
])laced  the  curve  below  the  line  of  sight,  and  so 
required  a  different  treatment  from  onei)laced  so 
high  above  it  as  is  usually  the  case  in  Egypt. 

The  bas-relief  on  the  next  page  is  perhaps  the  best  sculptured  rep- 
resentation that  exists  of  wh.at  we  might  fancy  an  Assyrian  temjde  to 
have  been.  The  endjlem  so  enshrined  is  jirobably  the  Asheerah,  or 
grove,  to  the  worship  of  which  the  Israelites  at  all  times  showed 
sucli  a  tendency  to  relapse,  and  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  objects  of 
adoration  among  the  Assyrians. 

As  a  Semitic  peo])le  we  should  hardly  expect  to  find  any  tombs 
among  them,  and  indeed,  unless  the  pyramid  at  the  north-west  angle 
of  theNimroud  mound  is  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus,  mentioned  by  the 
Greeks,'  it  is  not  clear  that  a  single  Assyrian  sepulchre  has  yet  been 
discovered.     Those  that  crowd  and  choke  the  ruins  of  Warka  and 


'9.  Elevation  of  Stylobate 
of  Temple. 


V 


80.   Si 


Liimi  (.1  Stylobate 
of  Teujple. 


1  See  Eawlinson,  "  Ancient  JlimarcUies,"  vol.  i.  p.  308. 
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Mugheyr  and  other  cities  of  Babylonia  are  the  remains  of  a  Turanian 
2)C'0]jle  who  always  res})ected  their  tlead,  and  paid  especial  attention 
to  the  preservation  of  their  bodies.  Tlie  pyramid  at  Nimroud  seems 
to  liave  beeii  explored  with  sufficient  care  to  enable  us  to  affirm  thst 
no  stairs  or  inclined  plane  led  to  its  summit,  and  without  these  it 
certainly  was  not  one  of  those  observatory  temples  before  alluded  to. 
Still  it  is  so  singular  to  have  one  monument,  and  one  only,  of  its  class, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion  on  the  subject. 

It  stands  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  mound,  and  measures  1G7 
ft.  each  way;  its  base,  30  ft.  in  height,  is  composed  of  beautiful  stone 
masonry,  ornamented  by  buttresses  and  offsets,  above  which  tlie  wall 


81.    Sacred  Symbolic  Tree  of  the  Assyrians.    (I'roni  LorJ  .\ber<leeirs  Wacli  .'itouc.) 

was  continued  jtcriiendieularly  in  brickwork.  In  the  centre  of  the 
building,  and  on  the  level  of  the  base  or  terrace,  a  long  vaulted  gallery 
or  tunnel  was  discovered,  but  it  contained  no  clue  to  the  destination 
of  the  building. 

The  whole  now  rises  to  a  height  of  about  120  ft.  from  the  plain, 
and  is  composed  of  sun-dried  bricks,  with  courses  of  kiln-burnt  bricks 
between  tliem,  at  certain  intervals  towards  the  summit,  wliich  render 
it  probable  that  it  originally  was  not  a  jiyramid  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  term,  but  a  square  tower,  rising  in  three  or  four  stories,  each  less 
tliau  the  lower  one,  as  in  the  traditional  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon, 
or  like  the  summit  of  the  obelisk  represented  in  the  woodcut  (No.  82), 
which  most  probably  is  a  monolithic  reprod\iction  of  such  a  sepulchral 
tower  as  this,  rather  than  an  obelisk  like  those  of  Egypt. 

Other  obelisks  have  since  been  discovered,  some  of  which  look 
even  more  like  miniature  models  of  structural  buildings  than  this 
one  does. 

Till  further  information  is  obtained,  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to 
say  much  that  is  satisfactory  with  regard  to  either  the  tombs,  temples, 
or  minor  antiquities  of  the  Assyrian  ])eople.  Their  architecture  was 
essentially  Palatial  —  as  that  of  the  Greeks  was  Templar  —  and  to  that 
alone  our  remarks  might  almost  be  confined.     Fortunately,  however, 
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sculpture  was  another  art  to  wliieh  they  were  specially  addicted,  and 
to  their  passion  for  this  we  owe  most  of  our  knowledge  of  their  man- 
ners and  customs.  To  this  art  also  we  are  indebted  for  our  ability  to 
restore  many  details  of  their  i)alaces  and  buildings,  which  without  its 
aid  would  have  been  altogether  unintelligible. 

Judged  by  the  same  rules  of  criticism  which  we  apply  to  Classic  or 


82.    Obelisk  of  l>ivamibarii.     (From  Layard's  "  Niiieveb.") 


Media-val  art,  the  architecture  of  the  Assyrians  must,  it  is  feared, 
rank  very  low.  But  for  gorgeous  barbaric  splendor  of  effect  it  seems 
difficult  to  imagine  anything  that  could  well  have  been  grander  or 
more  imj)osing  than  the  palaces  of  Xine^eh  must  have  been  when 
entire  and  filled  with  the  state  and  magnificence  of  the  monarchs  of 
the  Assyrian  empire. 
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THERE  still  remains  a  third  ihapter  to  write  before  the  survey  of  the 
architecture  of  the  central  region  of  Asia  is  comjilete  —  before  in- 
deed a  great  deal  which  has  just  been  a.ssunied  can  becoine  capable  of 
]iroof.  By  a  fortunate  accident  the  Persians  used  stone  where  the  Assy- 
rians used  only  wood,  and  consequently  many  details  of  their  architec- 
ture have  come  down  to  our  day  which  would  otherwise  have  passed 
away  liad  the  more  perishable  materials  of  tlieir  predecessors  been 
made  use  of. 

Whatever  else  the  ancient  world  may  owe  to  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians,  it  seems  certain  that  they  were  the  first  to  make  use  of 
stone  as  a  constructive  building  material.  As  before  mentioned,  the 
Egyptians  used  a  stone  proto-Doric  pillar  at  least  1000  years  before 
the  Gi'ceks  or  the  Etruscans,  or  any  otlicr  ancient  people  we  know 
of,  dreamt  of  such  a  thing.  The  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  never 
seem  to  have  used  stone  constructivelj',  e.tcept  as  the  revetment  of 
a  terrace  wall ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Cambyscs  thr.t  we  find  any  Asiatic  nations  using  a  pillar  of  stone  in 
architecture,  or  doing  more  than  building  a  wall,  or  heaping  mass  on 
mass  of  this  material  without  any  constructive  contrivance.  The 
Indians  first  learned  this  art  from  the  Bactrian  Greeks,  and  many 
civilized  Asiatic  nations  still  prefer  wood  for  their  palaces  and 
temples,  as  the  Assyrians  did,  and  only  use  stone  as  "•  a  heap."  It 
must  have  been  difficult,  however,  for  any  intelligent  people  to  visit 
the  wonderful  stone  temples  of  Thebes  and  Memphis  without  being 
struck  by  their  superior  magnificence  and  durability  ;  and  we  con- 
sequently find  the  Persians  on  their  return,  though  reproducing  their 
old  forms,  adopting  the  new  material,  which,  fortunately  for  them  and 
for  our  history,  was  found  in  abundance  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
capitals. 
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Even,  however,  on  the  most  cursory  inspection,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  little  the  arts  of  the  Assyrians  were  changed  by  tlieir  successors. 
The  winged  lions  and  bulls  that  adorn  the  portals  at  Persepolis  are 
practically  identical  with  those  of  Xineveh.  The  representations  of 
the  king  on  his  throne  with  his  attendants  are  so  similar  that  but 
for  the  locality  it  would  require  considerable  knowledge  to  discrimi- 
nate between  Sennacherib  and  Xerxes.  The  long  procession  of  tribute 
bsarers  —  the  symbolical  animals  slain  by  the  king;  the  whole  oi-na- 
mentation,  in  fact,  is  so  slightly  altered  from  what  existed  in  Assyria, 
that  we  are  startled  to  find  how  little  change  in  these  sculptures  the 
new  dynasty  had  introduced;  and  if  this  is  the  ease  with  them,  and 
their  position  and  arrangement  is  nearly  identical,  we  may  feel  very 
certain  that  the  architecture  was  also  the  same. 

It  appears,  at  first  sight,  to  have  been  otherwise;  but,  on  closer 
examination,  it  appears  quite  certain  that  this  even  is  due  more  to  the 
material  employed  than  to  any  alteration  in  form.  Something  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  buildings  we  now  find  on  tlie  platform  at 
Persepolis  may  have  been  dedicated  to  somewhat  different  purposes 
than  were  those  of  Nineveh;  but  even  this  is  not  quite  clear.  If 
the  great  square  courts  of  the  Ninevite  palaces  were  roofed  over, 
as  Layard  suggested  —  and  as  probably  was  the  case  —  they  would 
exactly  represent  the  square  halls  of  Persepolis.  But  as  all  the 
intermediate  buildings  of  sun-dried  brick  have  been  washed  off  the 
bare  rock  by  the  winter  rains  of  Persia,  we  can  only  speculate  on 
what  they  might  have  been,  without  daring  to  lay  too  much  stress  on 
'  our  convictions. 

Persepolis. 

At  Nineveh,  as  we  have  seen,  all  the  pillars,  the  roofs,  and  the 
constructive  parts  of  the  building,  which  were  of  wood,  have  dis- 
appeared, and  left  nothing  but  the  massive  walls  which,  falling  and 
being  heai)ed  the  one  on  the  other,  have  buried  themselves  and  their 
ornaments  till  the  present  day.  At  Persepolis,  on  the  contrary,  the 
brick  walls,  being  thinner  and  exposed  on  the  bare  surface  of  the 
naked  rock,  have  been  washed  away  by  the  storms  and  rains  of  2000 
years,  leaving  only  the  skeletons  of  the  buildings.  In  the  rocky 
country  of  Persia,  however,  the  architect  fortunately  used  stone ;  and 
■we  have  thus  at  Persepolis,  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  all  the 
bones  of  the  building,  but  witliout  the  flesh ;  and  at  Nineveh,  the 
flesh,  but  without  the  bones  that  gave  it  form  and  substance. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  ruins,  as  they  at  present  stand,  will 
be  seen  from  the  woodcut  (No.  83).'     The  ]ir,incipal  mass  in  the  fore- 


'  The  woodruts  in  this  cliapter.  pxcept  i  and  Coste's  "  Voyage  en  Perse."  except 
tlie  restorations,  aie  taken  from  FlanJin  |  where  the  contrary  is  mentioned. 
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grounrl  on  the  left  is  the  Propylaea  of  Xerxes,  and  behind  that  and  to 
tlie  rigiit  stand  the  pillars  of  the  Cheliil  Minar,  or  Great  Hall  of 
Xerxes.  Between  these  are  seen  in  the  distance  the  remains  of  the 
smaller  halls  of  Darius  and  Xerxes. 


.1 


The  most  striking  features  in  this  view  are  th?  staircases  tliat  led 
from  the  plain  to  the  platform,  and  from  the  lower  level  to  that  on 
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which  the  great  hall  stood.  Indeed,  among  these  ruins,  notliing  is 
more  remarkable  than  these  great  flights  of  stejis.  The  builders  of 
those  days   were,   so  far  as  we  know,  the   only   people   who  really 


understood  the  value  of  this  feature.  The  Egj'ptians  seem  wholly 
to  have  neglected  it  and  the  Greeks  to  have  cared  little  about  it ; 
but    it   was    not   so  at    Nineveh,   where,   so   far  we  can  understand 
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from  the  indistinct  ti-aces  left,  the  stairs  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  important  j)arts  of  tlie  design.  But  they  were  so  situated  that 
they  were  not  buried  when  the  buildings  were  ruined,  and  conse- 
quently have  been  removed.  At  Jerusalem,  too,  we  read  that  when 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  saw  "the  ascent  by  which  Solomon  went  up  to 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  tliere  was  no  more  spirit  in  her."  Indeed,  in 
all  the  ancient  temples  and  palaces  of  this  district,  more  attention 
is  paid  to  this  feature  than  to  almost  any  other;  and  from  their 
favorable  situation  on  artificial  terraces,  tlie  builders  were  enabled 
to  a]ip]y  their  stah-s  \\ith  far  more  effect  than  any  otiiers  in  ancient 
or  in  modern  times. 

The  lower  or  great  staircase  at  Pcrsepolis  is  plain,  and  without  any 
sculpture,  but  is  built  of  the  most  massive  Cyclopean  masc)nry,  and  of 
great  width  and  very  easy  acclivity.  That  in  front  of  the  great  hall 
is  ornamented  with  sculpture  in  three  tiers,  representing  the  people  of 
the  land  bringing  presents  and  the  sul)ject  nations  tribute,  to  lay  at 
the  feet  of  the  monarch,  combined  with  mythological  representations; 
the  whole  bearing  a  very  considerable  resemblance  to  the  sculptures  on 
the  walls  of  the  Assyrian  palaces,  though  the  position  is  different.  The 
arrangement  of  these  stairs,  too,  is  peculiar,  none  of  thenr  being  at 
right  angles  to  the  buDdings  they  a]iproach,  but  all  being  double, 
apparently  to  jiermit  of  jirocessions  ]iassing  the  throne,  situated  in  the 
jiorches  at  their  summit,  without  interrujition,  and  without  altering 
the  line  of  march. 

One  of  these  flights,  leading  to  the  ]ilatform  of  Xerxes'  palace,  is 
shown  in  the  woodcut  (No.  84).  In  arrangement  it  is  like  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  great  terrace,  but  very  much  smaller,  and  is  jirofusely 
adorned  with  scul])ture. 

The  principal  apartment  in  all  the  buildings  situated  on  the  jilat- 
forni  is  a  central  square  hall,  the  floor  of  which  is  studded  with  pillars 
placed  equidistant  the  one  from  the  other.  The  smallest  have  4  pillars, 
the  next  16,  then  3G,  and  one  has  100  pillars  on  its  floor;  but  to  avoid 
inventing  new  names,  we  may  call  them  resjiectiveh',  distyle,  tetrastylci 
liexastyle,  and  decastvle  halls,  from  their  having  2,  4,  C,  or  10  pillars 
on  each  face  of  the  ])]ialanx,  and  because  that  is  the  number  of  the 
jjillars  in  their  porticoes  when  they  have  any. 

The  building  at  the  head  of  the  great  stairs  is  a  distyle  hall,  having 
4  pillars  supporting  its  roof.  On  each  side  of  the  first  public  entrance 
stands  a  human-headed  winged  b>dl,  so  nearly  identical  with  those 
found  in  Assyrian  palaces  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  having  the  same 
origin.  At  the  opposite  entrance  are  two  bulls,  without  wings,  but 
drawn  with  the  same  bold,  massive  jiroportions  which  distinguish  all 
the  sculptured  animals  in  the  jtalaces  of  Assyria  and  Persia.  The  other, 
or  palace  entrance,  is  destroyed,  the  foundation  only  remaining;  but 
this,  with  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that 
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the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  85)  is  a  true  rcjirescntation  of  its  ground- 
plan. '  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  iliat  this  is  one  of  those  buildings  so 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  a  "  gate," 
not  the  door  of  a  city  or  buildings,  but  a  gate 
of  justice,  such  ns  that  where  Moi-docai  sat  at 
Susa  —  where  Abraham  bought  his  field  — wlaM'e 
Ruth's  marriage  was  judged  of  —  and,  indeed, 
where  ]niblic  business  was  generally  transacted. 

There  are  three  other  distyle  halls  or  gates 
on  the  platform  :  one  to  the  westward  of  this, 
very  much  ruined  ;  one  in  theccntre  of  the  whole  gj.   rropyiaa.   s-oaieiuoft. 
group,  which  seems  to  have  had  external  por- 
ticoes ;  and  a  third  on  the  jilatform  in  front  of  the  palace  of  Xerxes. 

There  are  two  tetrastyle  halls,  one  of  which,  erected  by  Darius 
(Woodcut  No.  8G),  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  smaller  buildings  on 
the  terrace.      It    is   the    only  building  that  faces  the  south,  and  is 


86.    Palace  of  Darius.     Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


approached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  reiiresented  with  the  whole  facade  of  the 
palace  as  it  now  stands  in  the  woodcut  (No.  87).  These  steps  led  to  a 
tetrastyle  porch,  two  ranges  in  depth,  which  opened  into  the  central 
liall  with  its  16  columns,  around  which  were  arranged  smaller  rooms 
or  cells,  either  for  the  occupation  of  the  king,  if  it  was  a  palace,  or  of 
the  priests  if  a  temple.  In  the  western  side  a  staircase  and  doorway 
were  added,  somewhat  unsymmetrically,  by  Artaxerxes. 

These  remains  would  hardly  suffice  to  enable  us  to  restore  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  palace  ;  but  fortunately  the  same  king  who 
built  the  palace  for  his  use  on  this  mound,  repeated  it  in  the  rock  as 


1  It  is  curious  that  neither  Ker  Por- 
ter, nor  Texier,  nor  Flandiii  anil  Costo, 
though  measuring  this  buildini,'  ou  the 

vol..  I.  — 13 


spot,  could  make  out  its  plan.  Yet 
iiotliiiii;  can  well  be  more  certain,  once 
it  is  pointed  out. 
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an  "eternal  dwelling"  for  Iiimsolf  after  death.  The  tomb  known  as 
that  of  Darius  at  Naksh-i-Rustain  (Woodcut  88),  is  an  exact  reproduc- 
tion, not  only  of  the  architectural  features  of  the  palace,  but  to  the 


^c? 


same  scale,  and  in  every  respect  so  similar,  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
doubt  but  that  the  one  was  intended  as  a  literal  copy  of  the  other. 
Assuming  it  to  be  so,  we  learn  what  kind  of  cornice  rested  on  the 
double  bull  capitals.     And  what  is  still  more  interesting,  we  obtain  a 
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88.    Tomb  of  Darius  at  Xaksli-i-Rustam,  representing  the  fajado  of  Iiis  Palace  surmounted 

by  a  Talar. 
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representation  of  a  prayer  platform,  which  we  Lave  dcscrihed  else- 

H  where  as  a  Talar/  but  the 
■  meaning  of  which  we  should 
hardly  know  but  for  this 
representation. 

The  other  tetrastyle  hall 
is  similar  to  this,  but  plainer 
and  somewliat  smaller. 

Turning  from  these  to 
the  hexastyle  halls,  the 
smallest  but  most  perfect 
(Woodcut  No.  89)  is  that 
standing  on  the  southern 
edge  of  the  upper  platform, 
the  inscriptions  on  which 
certainly  prove  it  to  have 
been  built  by  Xerxes. 

The  platform  on  which 
it  stands  is  aiiijroached  by 

89.    Palace  of  Xerxes.    Scale  lUO  ft.  to  1  in.  '•' 

two    niglits    01   steps,   that 
on  the  cast  being  the  one  represented  in  the  Woodcut  No.  84,  —  there 
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aO.    Restored  riaii  of  Great  Hall  of  Xerxes  nt  Perscpolis.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


I  "Palaces  of  Muevcli  ami  Tersepolis  Restored,"  p.  12G. 
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are  also  indications  of  a  tetrastyle  hall,  or  gate,  having  existed  on  its 

summit,  —  while  that  to  the  west  is  much  simpler.     The  hall  itself 

had  a  portico  of  twelve 

columns,    and  on  each 

side  a  range  of  smaller 

apartments,     the      two 

principal  of  which  had 

tlieir  roofs  supported  by 

four  pillars  each. 

The  building  is  one 
of  great  beauty  in  itself, 
but  its  greatest  value 
is  that  it  enables  us  to 
understand  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  great  Hall 
of  Xer.xes  —  the  Chehil 
Minar  —  the  most  splen- 
did building  of  which 
any  remains  exist  in 
this  ]tart  of  the  world. 
From  the  annexed  plan 
(Woodcut  No.  90)  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  whole 
central  part  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  building 
just  described.  There 
can  be  no  possible  doubt 
about  this,  as  the  bases 
of  all  the  72  columns 
still  exist  in  situ,  as 
well  as  the  jambs  of 
the  two  principal  door- 
ways, which  are  shaded 
darker  in  the  plan.  The 
side  and  rear  walls  only 
are  restored   from    the 

,.  .,,       .       ^.  91.  Pin.-ir  of  Western  Portico.    02.  PUlar of  Northern  Portico. 

preceding    illustration. 

The  only  difference  is  that,  instead  of  the  two  distyle  halls  on  either 
side,  this  had  hexastyle  porticoes  of  twelve  pillars  each,  similar  to  that 
in  front ;  the  angles  between  which  were,  in  all  probability,  filled  up 
with  rooms  or  buildings,  as  suggested  in  the  ])lan.' 


'  It  is  very  strange  that  this  simihiritv, 
like  the  plan  of  tlie  sriuare  lialls,  slioukl 
hitherto  have  escaped  observation.  Had 
any  one  looked  at  the  matter  as  a  whole, 


we  should  Iiave  been  spared  some  restora- 
tions which  are  too  absurd  even  to  merit 
exposure. 
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Two  ordei-s  of  pillars  were  employed  to  support  the  roof  of  this 
splendid  building;  one,  represented  in  Woodcut  No.  01,  with  double 
bull  capitals,  like  those  of  the  porch  of  Darius's  palace.  They  are 
67  ft.  4  in.  in  height  from  the  floor  to  the  back  of  the  iiull's  neck,  or 
64  ft.  to  the  under  side  of  tlie  beam  that  lay  between  the  bulls.  The 
other  order,  with  the  Ionic  volutes  (Woodcut  No.  92),  was  also  that 
employed  in  the  northern  portico,  and  generally  in  the  interior 
throughout  this  building,  and  is  nearly  identical,  as  far  as  the  base 
and  shaft  are  concerned,  except  in  the  height  of  the  lattei-.  The 
capital,  however,  differs  widely,  and  is  16  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  making 
an  order  altogether  9  ft.  7  in.  less  than  that  used  externally,  the 
difference  being  made  up  by  brackets  of  wood,  which  supported  the 
beams  of  the  roof,  internally  at  least,  though,  externally  the  double 
bull  capital  probably  surmounted  these  Ionic-like  scrolls. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  halls  also  had  platforms  or 
talars  like  the  smaller  halls,  which  would  also  serve  to  shelter  any 
opening  in  the  roof ;  though  in  the  present  instance  it  seems  very 
doubtful  if  any  such  openings  or  skylights  existed,  or  were  indeed 
required. 

Thus  arranged,  the  section  of  the  buildings  would  be  as  shown  in 
the  woodcut  (No.  93)  ;  and  presuming  this  structure  to  have  been 
sculptured  and  painted  as  richly  as  others  of  its  age  and  class,  which 
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S3.    Kestored  bectiou  o£  Hall  of  Xerxes.    Scale  lUO  tt.  to  1  iu. 


It  no  doubt  was,  it  must  have  been  not  only  one  of  the  largest,  but 
one  of  the  most  splendid  buildings  of  antiquity.  In  plan  it  was  a 
rectangle  of  about  300  ft.  by  850,  and  consequently  covered  105,000 
square  ft. ;  it  was  thus  larger  than  the  hypostyle  hall  at  Karnac,  or 
any  of  the  largest  temples  of  Greece  or  Rome.  It  is  larger,  too,  than 
any  mediaeval  cathedral  except  that  of  Milan  ;  and  although  it  has 
neither  the  stone  roof  of  a  cathedral,  nor  the  massiveness  of  an 
Egyptian  building,  still  its  size  and  proportions,  combined  with  the 
lightness  of  its  architecture  and  the  beauty  of  its  decorations,  must 
have  made  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  ever  erected.  Both 
in  design  and  proportion  it  far  surpassed  those  of  Assyria,  and  though 
possessing  much  of  detail  or  ornament  that  was  almost  identical,  its 
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arrangeiiKMit  .and  proportions  wore  so  superior  in  every  respect  that 
no  similar  building  in  Nineveh  can  be  compared  with  tliis  —  the 
great  architectural  creation  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

There  is  no  octastyle  hall  at  Persepolis,  and  only  one  decastyle. 
In  this  instance  the  hall  itself  measured  about  225  ft.  each  way,  and 
liad  100  pillars  on  its  floor ;  still  it  was  low  in  proportion,  devoid  of 
lateral  porticoes,  and  consequently  by  no  means  so  magnificent  a 
building  as  the  great  hall  of  Xerxes.  The  portico  in  front  was  two 
ranges  in  depth,  and  flanked  by  gigantic  bulls ;  but  as  the  whole  height 
was  barely  25  ft.,  it  could  not  have  been  a  remarkable  or  pleasing 
object.  The  sculptures  on  the  jambs  of  the  doorways  are  the  most 
interesting  part  of  this  building;  these  represent  the  king  on  his 
throne,  and  various  mytliological  subjects,  on  a  more  extensive  scale 
than  those  similarly  situated  in  the  other  buildings  of  the  platform. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  other  palaces  these  subjects  were 
painted  on  the  internal  walls,  as  was  done  in  those  Assyrian  halls 
which  were  not  reveted  witli  slabs.  With  an  ai>propriateness  that 
cannot  be  too  much  praised,  sculpture  seems  always  to  have  been  used 
in  parts  of  the  building  exposed  to  atmospheric  injury,  and,  because  of 
the  exposure,  to  have  been  employed  there  in  preference  to  painting. 

Besides  these  buildings  on  the  jilatform,  there  are  the  remains  of 
several  others  on  the  plain,  and  within  the  precincts  of  the  town  of 
Istakr  is  a  building  still  called  the  Ilareem  of  Jemsheed,  and  which 
may  in  reality  have  been  the  residence  of  the  Achrernenian  kings.  It 
certainly  belongs  to  their  age,  and  from  the  irregularity  of  its  form, 
and  its  general  proportions,  looks  very  much  more  like  a  residence, 
properly  so  called,  than  any  of  the  monumental  erections  on  the 
neighboring  ]>latfomi  of  Persepolis. 

Looked  at  from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  the  principal  defect 
of  the  interior  arrangement,  csjiecially  of  the  smaller  Persepolitan 
halls,  is  that  their  floor  is  unnecessarily  crowded  with  pillars.  As 
these  had  to  support  only  a  wooden  roof,  some  might  have  been  dis- 
pensed with,  or  a  more  artistic  arrangement  have  been  adopted.  This 
would  no  doubt  have  l)een  done  but  for  the  influence  of  the  Assyrian 
style,  in  which  frequent  ))illars  were  indispensable  to  support  the 
heavy,  flat  roofs,  and  as  they  were  of  timber,  a  greater  number  were 
required  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  of  stone.  Those  of  wood 
also  looked  less  cumbersome  and  less  in  the  way  than  those  made  of 
more  durable  materials. 

It  is  also  a  defect  that  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  retain  at  Perse- 
polis so  much  of  the  form  of  their  wooden  prototypes.  In  wood,  such 
capitals  as  those  depicted  (Woodcuts  No.  92  or  No.  94),  would  not  be 
offensive.  In  stone  they  are  clumsy ;  and  the  Greeks  showed  their 
usual  discrimination  when  they  cut  away  all  the  volutes  but  one  pair, 
and  adopted  a  stone  construction  for  the  entablature. 
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Notwithstanding  these  defects,  tliere  is  a  grandeui'  of  conception 
about  the  Persejiolitan  lialls  wliich  entitles  tliem  to  our  admiration. 
Their  greatest  point  of  interest  to  the  architectural  student  consists 
probably  in  their  being  examples  of  a  transition  from  a  wooden  to  a 
stone  style  of  art,  and  in  their  enabling  us  to  complete  and  under- 
stand that  art  which  had  been  elaborated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  during  jirevious  centuries,  but  which,  owing  to  the  perish- 
able nature  of  the  materials  employed,  has  almost  wholly  passed 
away,  without  leaving  sufficient  traces  to  enable  all  its  characteristics 
to  be  understood  or  restored. 


SUSA. 

The  explorations  of  Mr.  Loftus  at  Susa,  in  1850,  have  laid  bare  the 
foundations  of  a  jialace  almost  identical  both  in  plan  and  dimensions 
with  the  Chehil  Minar  at  Persepolis.  It  is,  how- 
ever, much  more  completely  ruined,  the  place 
having  long  been  used  as  a  quarry  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighboring  plains,  so  that  now  only 
the  bases  of  the  pillars  remain  in  situ,  with  frag- 
ments of  the  shafts  and  capitals  strewed  every- 
where about,  but  no  walls  or  doorways,  or  other 
architectural  members  to  enable  us  to  supply 
what  is  wanting  at  Persepolis. 

The  bases  seem  to  be  of  the  same  form  and 
style  as  those  at  Persepolis,  but  rather  more  ridily 
carved.  The  capitals  are  also  more  elaborate, 
but  more  essentially  wooden  in  their  form,  and 
betray  their  origin  not  only  in  the  exuberance  of 
their  carving,  but  also  in  the  disproportion  of  the 
capital  to  the  shaft.  In  wood  so  large  a  capital 
does  not  look  disproportioned  to  so  slender  a 
shaft ;  in  stone  the  effect  is  most  disagreeable, 
and  was  to  a  certain  extent  remedied  at  Perse- 
polis so  soon  as  the  result  was  perceived.  Whether 
the  Persians  would  ever  have  been  able  to  shake 
off  entirely  tlie  wooden  original  is  not  quite  (dear, 
but  the  Greeks,  being  bound  by  no  such  associa- 
tion, cut  the  knot  at  once,  and  saved  them  the  trouble. 

Inscriptions  round  the  bases  of  the  jiillars  inform  us  that  the  hall 
was  erected  by  Darius  and  Xerxes,  but  repaired  or  restored  by  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon,  who  added  the  inscriptions.  In  all  probability  it  is 
the  identical  hall  in  which  the  scenes  described  in  the  Book  of  Es- 
ther took  place.  The  foundations  of  other  parts  of  tliis  palace  might 
be  no  doubt  laid  bare  by  further  excavations ;  but  the  ruin  of  the 
place  has  been  so  complete,  that  little  of  interest  in  an  architectural 


94.    Kostnreil  Elpvation  of  ■ 
Capital  at  Susa.  (Frum  LofXus.) 
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point  of  view  can  be  looked  for.  Below  these  Persian  ruins  are 
probably  buried  tlie  remains  of  long-preceding  dynasties,  whicli  deeper 
excavations  would  lay  bare,  and  which  would,  in  all  probability,  afford 
a  rich  harvest  to  the  historical  explorer. 


Passargad^. 

In  their  present  state  the  remains  at  Passargada?  arc,  perhaps, 
more  interesting  to  the  antiquary  than  to  the  architect,  the  palaces  on 
the  plain  being  so  ruined  that  their  architectural  arrangements  cannot 
be  understood  or  restored. 

On  the  side  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  plain  is  a  platform  of  masonry 
(Woodcut  No.  95)  which  originally  supported  either  a  temple  or  fire- 
altar,  but  this  has  now  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  structure  is  only 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  masonry  and  the  large  dimensions  of 
the  stones  with  which  it  is  built.  These  are  bevelled  (Woodcut  No.  96), 
not  only  at  their  joints,  but  often  on  their  faces,  with  the  same  flat 


95.    Plan  of  rlatfurm  at  Passargadie. 
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90.    Elevation  of  I'latform  at  Passargada;. 


sinking  as  is  found  in  all  the  Jewish  works  at  .Jerusalem,  and 
sometimes  in  Greek  buildings  of  the  best  age.  Thus  an  ornament  of 
great  beauty  and  elegance  is  formed  out  of  what  would  otherwise  be 
merely  a  jilain  mass  of  masonry. 

On  the  plain  are  the  foundations  of  several  large  buildings,  probably 
palaces,  temples,  or  basilicas,  but  .all  so  completely  destroyed  that  it  is 
now  impossible  to  say  what  their  original  form  or  destination  may 
have  been.  One  pillar  only  is  now  standing —  a  plain  shaft,  without 
capital  or  base,  and  more  like  an  Indian  Idt  than  a  column  destined  to 
support  a  roof. 
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FiEE  Temples. 
Near  the  town   of   Istakr,  and   opposite  the   tombs   of   Naksh-i- 
Rustam,  stands  a  small  tower-like  building,  represented  in  Woodcut 
No.  97.     The  lower  ]inrt  is  solid;  the  u]i])er  contains  a  small  square 

apartment  roofed  b_y  two  great  flat  slabs  of 
stone.  Access  to  this  chamber  is  obtained 
by  a  doorway  situated  at  some  distance 
from  the  ground. 

Botli  the  traditions  of  the  place  and 
the  knowledge  we  have  of  their  religious 
practices,  point  to  this  as  one  of  the  fire 
temples  of  the  ancient  Persians.  Its  roof  is 
internally  still  black,  proljably  with  the 
smoke  of  ancient  fires,  and  though  simple 
and  insignificant  as  an  architectural  monu- 
ment, it  is  interesting  as  the  only  form  of 
a  temjile  ajiart  from  regal  state  which  the  ancient  Persians  possessed. 
Another,  almost  identical  in  form,  is  found  at  Passargadw.  The 
celebrated  Kaabah  at  Mecca,  to  which  all  the  Moslem  world  now 
bow  in  prayer,  is  probably  a  third,  while  the  temple  represented  in 
AVoodcut  No.  81,  from  Lord  Aberdeen's  Black  Stone,  may  be  a  repre- 
sentation of  such  atem]ile  as  these,  with  its  curtains  and  paraphernalia 
complete.  It  is  too  evident,  however,  that  the  Persians  were  not  a 
temple-building  people,  and  the  ex.amjiles  that  have  come  down  to  our 
lime  are  too  few  and  too  insignificant  on  which  to  found  any  theory. 


97.   Kaabah  allbt;ikr.    JSo  scale. 


TOMHS. 

Little  requires  to  be  said  of  the  tombs  of  the  Persians ;  that  of 
Darius  is  represented  in  jilan  and  elevation  in  Woodcut  No.  88,  and,  as 
before  remarked,  it  is  a  literal  copy  on  the  rock  of  the  facade  of  his 
palace.  Internally,  three  small  cells  contained  the  remains  of  the 
kin"-,  with  those  of  the  jiersons,  probably  his  favorite  wife  or  wives, 
for  whom  he  had  destined  that  honor.  Close  by  this,  at  Naksh-i- 
Rustam,  are  four  others,  and  in  the  rock  behind  Persepolis  are  three 
more  tombs  of  the  Achwmenian  kings,  identical  with  these  in  all 
essential  respects;  but  still  with  such  a  difference  in  workmanship 
and  detail  as  would  enable  a  careful  architectural  student  easily  to 
detect  a  sequence,  and  so  affix  to  each,  approximately  at  least,  the  name 
of  the  king  whose  sepulchre  it  is.-  Unfortunately  that  of  Darius  only 
is  inscribed  ;  but  his  position  in  the  dynasty  is  so  well  known  that, 
starting  from  that  point,  it  would  be  easy  to  assign  each  of  these  tombs 
to  the  king  who  excavated  it  for  his  own  resting-place. 

Although  these  tombs  of  the  Achicmenians  are  not  remarkable  for 
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their  m.agnificence,  they  are  interesting  in  an  architectural  point  of 
view,  inasmuch  as  —  as  pointed  out  above  —  they  enable  us  to  restore 
their  structural  buildings  in  a  manner  we  would  hardly  be  able  to  do 
without  their  assistance.  They  are  also  interesting  ethnographically, 
as  indicating  that  these  kings  of  Persia  were  far  from  lieing  the  pure 
Aryans  the  language  of  their  inscriptions  would  lead  us  to  suspect  they 
miglit  be.  There  are  not,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  any  series  of  rock-cut 
sepulchres  belonging  to  any  dynasty  of  jnire  Aryan  blood.  Nor  would 
any  king  of  Semitic  race  attem])t  anything  of  the  .sort.  Their  evidetice, 
tlierefore,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  is  tolerably  distinct,  seems  to  prove 
that  the  Achaenienian  kings  were  of  Turanian  race.  They  only,  and 
not  any  of  their  subjects  in  Persia,  seem  to  have  adopted  this  style 
of  grandeur,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  was  common  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  other  countries  subject  to  their  sway,  but  who  were  of  a 
different  race  altogether. 
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CHAPTER   V. 
INVENTION   OF   THE   ARCH. 

BEFORE  leaving  this  early  section  of  .irchitecture,  it  may  be  as  well 
bi-iefly  to  refer  to  the  invention  of  the  true  arch,  regarding  which 
considerable  misconception  still  exists. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Egj'ptians  were  ignorant  of  the 
true  principles  of  the  arch,  and  only  employed  two  stones  meeting  one 
another  at  a  certain  angle  in  the  centre  when  they  wished  to  cover 
a  larger  space  than  could  conveniently  be  done  by  a  single  block. 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as  many  of  the  tombs  and 
chambers  around  the  ]n'ramids  and  the  tem])les  at  Thebes  are  roofed 
by  stone  and  brick  arches  of  a  semicircular  form,  and  perfect  in  every 
respect  as  far  as  the  princijiles  of  the  arch  are  concerned. 

Several  of  these  have  been  drawn  by  Lepsius,  and  are  engraved  in 
his  work;  but,  as  no  text  accompanies  them,  and  the  drawings  are  not 
on  a  sufficient  scale  to  make  out  the  hieroglyjihics,  where  any  exist, 
their  date  cannot  now  bo  ascertained.  Consequently  those  examples 
cannot  3'et  be  used  as  the  foundation  of  any  argument  on  the  subject, 
though  the  curved  form  of  the  roofs  in  the  Third  Pyramid  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  render  it  more  than  probable  that  during  the  period  of 
the  4th  dynasty  the  Egyptians  were  familiar  with  this  expedient. 

At  Beni  Hassan,  during  the  time  of  the  12th  dynasty,  curvilinear 
forms  reappear  in  the  roofs  (Woodcut  No  15),  used  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  render  it  almost  certain  that  they  are  eojiicd  from  roofs  of  arcuate 
construction.  Behind  the  Rhamession  at  Thebes  there  are  a  series  of 
arches  in  brick,  which  seem  undoubtedly  to  belong  to  the  same  age  as 
the  building  itself;  and  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  mentions  a  tomb  at  Thebes, 
the  roof  of  which  is  vaulted  with  bricks,  and  still  bears  the  name  of 
Amenoph  I.,  of  the  18th  dynasty.' 

The  temjde  at  Abydos,  erected  by  Rhameses  II.,  shows  the  same 
peculiarity  as  the  tombs  at  Beni  Hassan,  of  a  flat  segmental  arch 
thrown  across  between  the  stone  architraves.  In  this  instance  it  is 
also  a  copy  in  stone,  but  such  as  must  have  been  originally  co]iied  from 
one  of  brick  construction.  There  is  also  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  apartments  of  the  little  pavilion  at  Medinet  Habou  (Woodcuts 


1  Wilkinson's  "  Egypt  and  Thebes,"  pp.  81  and  126. 
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Nos.  32  and  33)  were  covered  with  semicircular  vaults,  though  those 
have  now  disappeared.! 

In  Ethiopia  Mr.  Hoskins  found  stone  arches  vaulting  the  roofs  of 
the  porches  to  the  pyr.ainids,  perfect  in  construc- 
tion, and,  what  is  still  more  singular,  showing  both 
circular  and  pointed  forms  (ante,  p.  141).  These, 
as  before  remarked,  are  probably  of  the  time  of 
Tirhakah,  or  at  all  events  not  earlier  than  the  age 
of  Solomon,  nor  later  than  that  of  Cambyses. 

In  the  age  of  Psammcticus  we  have  several 
stone  arches  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pyra- 
mids ;  one,  in  a  tomb  at  Saccara,  has  been  fre- 
quently drawn ;  but  one  of  the  most  instructive  gg,  section  of  Tunii>  near 

.  ".  ,     T  1  1       /~i   1         I  /-I  1     11      the  Pyraniids  of  GizeU. 

IS  that  m  a  tomb  discovered  by  Colonel  Campbell 

(Woodcut  No.  98),  showing  a  very  primitive  form  of  an  arch  com- 
posed of  3  stones  only,  and  above  which  is  another  arch  of  regular  con- 
struction of  4  courses. 
In  his  researches  at 
Nimroud,  Layard  dis- 
covered vaulted  drains 
and  chambers  below  the 
north-west  and  south- 
east edifices  which  were 
consequently  as  old  as 
the  8th  or  9th  century 
before  our  era,  and  con- 
temporary with  those  in 
the  pyramids  of  Meroij. 
They  Avere  of  both  cir- 
cular and  pointed  forms, 
and  built  apparently 
with  great  care  and  at- 
tention to  the  principles  V/\ 
of  the  arch  (Woodcut  I. A 
No.  99). 

The  great  discovery 
of  this  class  is  that  of 
the  city  gates  at  Khors- 
abad,  which,  as  men- 
tioned at  p.  175,  were 
spanned  by  .arches  of 
semicircular  form,  so  perfect  both  in  construction  and  in  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  ornamented,  as  to  prove  that  in  the  time  of  Sargon 


II  "in  !\ 


'\  aulteil  Di  uu  bci  t  ith  tlit  South  cast  Palace  at 
^nnroud. 


'  Manners  ami  Customs  of  the  Egyiniaus,"'  vol.  iii.  p.  263. 
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100.    Arch  at  JJer  el  lialtri.    (Lepaius.) 


the  arch  was  a  usual  and  well-understood  building  expedient,  and  one 
consequently  wliicli  we  m.ay  fairly  assume  to  have  been  long  in  use. 
On  tlie  other  liand,  we  have  in  the  temple  at  Der  el  Bahri  in 

Thebes,  built  by  Thothmes  III.,  a 
curiou.s  example  of  the  retention  of 
tlie  old  form,  when  at  first  sight  it 
would  appear  as  though  the  true 
arcli  would  have  been  a  more  cor- 
rect ex]iedient.  In  this  example, 
the  lower  arch  is  composed  of 
stones  bi-.acketing  forward  horizon- 
talh',  though  the  form  of  the  arch 
is  semicircular ;  and  aljove  this  is  a 
discharging  arch  of  two  stones  used 
as  in  the  Pyramids.  The  n]iper 
arch  is  so  arranged  as  to  relieve  the 
crown  of  the  lower — which  is  its 
weakest  part  —  of  all  weight,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  throw  the  whole  pressure  on  the  outer  ends  of  the 
arch  stones,  exactly  where  it  is  wanted.  The  whole  thus  becomes 
constructively  perfect,  thougli  it  is  a  more  expensive  waj-  of  attaining 
the  end  desired  than  by  an  arch. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  the  Egyptians  had  not  at  this  age  invented 
voussoirs  deeper  in  the  direction  of  the  radii  of  the  arch  than  in  that 
of  its  perimeter ;  and  the  arch  with  them  was  consequently  not 
generally  an  appro|iriate  mode  of  roofing.  It  was  the  Romans  with 
their  tiles  who  first  really  understood  the  true  employment  of  the 
arch. 

So  far  as  we  can  now  undei-stand  from  the  discoveries  that  have 
been  made,  it  seems  tliat  the  Assyrians  used  the  pointed  arch  for 
tunnels,  aqueducts,  and  generally  for  underground  work  where  they 
feared  great  superincumbent  pressure  on  the  apex,  and  the  round 
arch  above-ground,  where  that  was  not  to  be  dreaded ;  and  in  tiiis 
they  probably  showed  more  science  and  discrimination  than  we  do  in 
such  works. 

In  Europe  the  oldest  arch  is  probaljly  that  of  Cloaca  Maxima  at 
Rome,  constructed  under  the  early  kings.  It 
is  of  stone,  in  3  rims,  and  shows  as  perfect  a 
knowledge  of  the  principle  as  any  subsequent 
example.  Its  lasting  uninjured  to  the  pres- 
ent day  proves  how  well  the  art  was  then 
understood,  and,  by  inference,  how  long  it 

101.  Arch  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima, '""S^  ''^^'^  been   practised  before   reaching 
Kome.   Scale  BO  ft.  to  1  iu.     tjj^t  degree  of  ]icrfection. 
From  all  this  it  becomes  almost  certain  that  the  ardi  was  used  as 
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early  as  tlie  times  of  the  pyramid-builders  of  the  4th  dynasty,  and  was 
copied  in  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan  in  tlic  I'ith  ;  tlioiigli  it  may  be 
that  the  earliest  existing  example  cannot  be  dated  further  back  than 
tlie  first  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty;  from  that  time,  liowever,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  currently  used,  not  only  in  Egyjit,  but 
also  in  Ethiopia  and  Assyria. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  of  Ruch 
perfect  builders  as  the  Egyptians  being  ignorant  of  the  arch  if  such 
were  the  case;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
they  should  use  it  so  sparingly  as  they  did  in  their  monumental 
erections. 

Even  in  the  simplest  arch,  that  formed  of  only  two  stones,  such  as 
is  frequently  found  in  the  ])yramids,  and  over  the  highest  chamber 
(Woodcut  No.  7),  it  will  be  evident  that  any  weight  placed  on  the 
apex  has  a  tendency  to  lower  the  summit,  and  press  the  lower  ends  of 
the  stones  outwards.  Where  there  was  tlie  whole  mass  of  the  pyramid 
to  abut  against,  this  was  of  no  consequence,  but  in  a  slighter  building 
it  would  have  thrust  the  walls  apart,  and  brought  on  inevitable 
ruin. 

The  introduction  of  a  third  stone,  as  in  the  arch  (Woodcut  No.  98), 
hardly  remedied  this  at  all,  the  central  stone  acting  like  a  wedge  to 
thrust  the  two  others  apart ; 

and  even  the  introduction  of  t\'  "   '    '  j^  /^K 

2  more  stones,  making  5  as  ^       -^^MBa  l  / v  ■- - -> ■ 

in  Woodcut  No.  102,  only  dis- 
tributed the  pressure  without 

,    .  .,  T    I-      .  ^    102.  Arches  iutliol'vniniids  at  JRruU.  (From  lloskius.) 

remedymg  the   detect ;  and 

without  the  most  perfect  masonry  every  additional  joint  was  only  an 

additional  source  of  weakness. 

This  has  been  felt  by  the  architects  of  all  ages  and  in  all  countries: 
still  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  cover  large  sjiaces  with  small 
stones  or  bricks  is  so  great,  that  many  have  been  willing  to  run  the 
risk  ;  and  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  Gothic  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  applied  to  overcoming  the  difficulty.  But  even  the  best  of  their 
buildings  are  unstable  from  this  cause,  and  require  constant  care  and 
attention  to  keep  them  from  f.alling. 

The  Indian  architects  have  fallen  into  the  other  extreme,  refusing 
to  use  the  arch  under  any  circumstances,  and  preferring  the  smallest 
dimensions  and  the  most  crowded  interiors,  to  adopting  what  they 
consider  so  destructive  an  expedient.  As  mentioned  in  the  Introduc- 
tion (page  22),  their  theory  is  that  "  an  arch  never  sleeps,"  and  is  con- 
stantly tending  to  tear  a  building  to  pieces;  and,  where  aided  by 
earthquakes  and  the  roots  of  trees,  there  is  only  too  much  truth  in 
their  belief. 

The  Egyptians  seem  to  have  followed  a  middle  course,  using  arches 
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either  in  tombs,  where  tlie  rock  formed  an  immovable  abutment ;  or 
in  pyramids  and  buildings,  where  the  mass  immensely  overpowered 
the  thrust;  or.underground,  where  the  superincumbent  earth  prevented 
movement. 

They  seem  also  to  have  used  flat  segmental  arches  of  brickwork 
between  the  rows  of  massive  architraves  which  they  placed  on  their 
pillars;  and  as  all  these  abutted  one  another,  like  tiie  arches  of  a 
bridge,  except  the  external  ones,  which  were  sufficiently  supported  by 
the  massive  walls,  the  mode  of  construction  was  a  sound  one.  This  is 
exactly  that  which  we  have  re-introduced  during  the  last  30  years,  in 
consequence  of  the  a]iplication  of  cast-iron  beams,  between  which  flat 
segmental  arches  of  brick  are  thrown,  when  we  desire  to  introduce 
a  more  solid  and  fire-proof  construction  than  is  possible  with  wood 
only. 

In  their  use  of  the  arch,  as  in  everything  else,  the  building  science 
of  the  Egyptians  seems  to  have  been  governed  by  the  soundest  prin. 
ciplcs  and  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  what  was  judicious  and 
exjiedient,  and  what  should  be  avoided.  Many  of  their  smaller  edifices 
have  no  doubt  perished  from  the  scarcity  of  wood  forcing  the  builders 
to  em])loy  brick  arches,  but  they  wisely  avoided  the  use  of  these  in  all 
their  larger  monuments — in  all,  in  fact,  which  they  wished  should 
endure  to  the  latest  posterity. 
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JUDEA. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  JIEMORANDA   CONNECTED  'WITH   ARCHITECTURE. 

DATES.  I  DATE.?. 

Moses B.  c.  1312        Zenilili.ihel l(.  c.  621) 

Solomon 1013        Heroii 20 

Ezekiel 573        Titus A.  D.  70 


THE  Jews,  like  tlie  other  Semitic  rnecs,  were  not  a  building  people, 
and  never  aspired  to  monumental  magnificence  as  a  mode  of  per- 
])etuating  the  memory  of  their  greatness.  The  pal.ace  of  Solomon 
was  wholly  of  cedar  wood,  and  must  have  perished  of  natur.al  decay 
in  a  few  centuries,  if  it  escaped  fire  and  other  accidents  incident  to 
such  temporary  structures.  Their  first  temple  was  a  tent,  their  second 
depended  almost  entirely  on  its  metallic  ornaments  for  its  splendor, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  Greeks  and  Romans  taught  them  liow  to  ajiply 
stone  and  stone  carving  for  this  purjiose,  tliat  we  have  anything  that 
can  be  called  architecture,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 

This  deficiency  of  monuments  is  however  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
the  Jewish  jicople.  As  before  observed,  we  should  know  hardly  any- 
thing of  the  architecture  of  Assyria  but  for  the  existence  of  tlie 
wainscot  slabs  of  their  palaces,  tliougli  tliey  were  nearly  a  jiurelv 
Semitic  peojile,  but  their  art  rested  on  a  Turanian  basis.  Xeillier 
Tyre  nor  Sidon  have  left  us  a  single  monument ;  nor  Utica  nor  Car- 
thage one  vestige  that  dates  anterior  to  the  Roman  jieriod.  What  is 
found  at  Jerusalem,  at  Baalbec,  at  Palmyra,  or  Petra,  even  in  the 
countries  beyond  the  Jordan,  is  all  Roman.  AVhat  little  traces  of 
Phoenician  art  are  picked  up  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi- 
terranean are  copies,  with  Egyptian  or  Grecian  details,  badly  and 
unintelligently  copied,  and  showing  a  want  of  appreciation  of  tlie 
first  priiui|iles  of  art  that  is  remarkable  in  that  age.  It  is  therefore 
an  immense  gain  if  by  our  knowledge  of  Assyrian  art  we  are  enabled, 
even  in  a  moderate  degree,  to  realize  the  form  of  buildings  which 
have  long  ceased  to  exist,  and  are  only  known  to  us  from  verbal 
descriptions. 

The  most  celebrated  secular  building  of  tlie  Jews  was  tlie  jialace 
which  Scilduion  was  occupied  in  building  during  tlie  thirteen  years 

\U!..    I. —  1-1 
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which  followed  his  completion  of  the  Temple.  As  not  one  vestige  of 
this  celebrated  building  remains,  and  even  its  site  is  a  matter  of 
dispute,  the  annexed  plan  must  be  taken  only  as  an  attempt  to  apply 
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Scale  of  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
103.    Di-igram  Plan  of  Solomon's  Palace. 


the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  in  Assjria  and  Judca  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  descriptions  of  the  Bible  and  Jose]ihus,'  and  as  such  may 


1  1  Kiugs  vii.  l-]2.     JosepUus,  B.  J.  viii.  5. 
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be  considered  of  sufficient  interest  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  History  of 
Architecture. 

Tlie  principal  apartment  here,  as  in  all  Eastern  palaces,  was  the 
great  audience  hall,  in  this  instance  150  feet  in  length  by  75  in  width; 
the  roof  composed  of  cedar,  and,  like  the  Ninevite  palaces,  su])ported 
by  rows  of  cedar  pillars  on  the  floor.  According  to  Joseph  us,  who, 
however,  never  saw  it,  and  had  evidently  the  Roman  Stoa  Basilica  of 
the  Temple  in  his  eye,  the  section  would  probably  have  been  as  shown 
in  diagram  A.  But  the  contemporary  Bible  narrative,  which  is  the 
real  authority,  would  almost  certainly  point  to  something  more  like 
the  diagram  B  in  the  annexed  woodcut. 


■^ir 


A.  B 

104.    Dingram  Sections  of  the  House  of  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon. 


Next  in  importance  to  this  was  the  Porch,  which  was  the  audience 
or  reception  hall,  attached  to  the  private  apartments.  These  two 
being  the  Dewanni  Aum  and  Dewanni  Khas  of  Eastern  palaces  at 
this  day.  The  Hall  of  Judgment  we  may  venture  to  restore  with  con- 
fidence, from  what  we  find  at  Perse])olis  and  Khorsabad  ;  and  the  courts 
are  arranged  in  the  diagram  as  they  were  found  in  Ninevite  palaces. 
They  are  proportioned,  as  far  as  we  can  now  judge,  to  those  ]5arts  of 
which  the  dimensions  are  given  by  the  authorities,  and  to  the  best 
estimate  we  can  now  make  of  what  would  be  most  suitable  to  Solomon's 
state,  and  to  such  a  ca|)ital  as  Jerusalem  was  at  tliat  time. 

From  Josephus  we  learn  that  Solomon  built  the  walls  of  this  palace 
"  with  stones  10  cubits  in  length,  and  wainscoted  them  with  stones 
that  were  sawed  and  were  of  great  value,  such  as  are  dug  out  of  the 
earth  for  the  ornaments  of  temples  and  the  adornment  of  palaces." ' 
These  were  ornamented  with  sculpture  in  three  rows,  but  the  fourth 
or  upper  row  was  the  most  remarkable,  being  covered  with  foliage  in 
relief,  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship ;  above  this  the  walls  were 
plastered  and  ornamented  with  jiaintings  in  color:  all  of  which  is 
the  exact  counterpart  of  what  we  find  at  Nineveh. 

From  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  Assyrian  palaces  it  might 
indeed  be  possible  to  restore  this  building  with  fairly  approximate 


'  Josephus,  Ant.  viii.  5,  §  2. 
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correctness,  but  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  attempt  this  excejit 
in  a  work  especially  devoted  to  Jewish  art.  For  the  ]iresent  it  must 
suffice  to  know  that  the  affinities  of  the  architecture  of  Solomon's  age 
were  certainly  Assyrian ;  and  from  our  knowledge  of  the  one  we  may 
pretty  accurately  realize  the  form  of  the  other. 


Temple  of  Jerusalem. 

Although  not  one  stone  remains  upon  another  of  tlie  celebrated 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  still  the  descrii:)tions  in  the  Bible  and  Josephus 

are  so  jireeise,  that  now  that  we  are  able 
to  interpret  tjiem  by  the  light  of  other 
buildings,  its  history  can  be  written  with 
very  tolerable  certainty. 

The  earliest  temple  of  the  Jews  was  the 
Tabernacle,  the  plan  of  which  they  always 
considered  as  divinely  revealed  to  them 
through  Moses  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and 
from  which  they  consequently  never  depart- 
ed in  any  subsequent  erections.  Its  dimen- 
sions were  for  the  cella,  or  Holy  of  Holies,  10 
cubits,  or  15  ft.  cube;  for  the  outer  temple, 
two  sueli  cubes  or  16  ft.  by  30.  These  were 
covered  by  the  sloping  roofs  of  the  tent, 
which  extended  5  cubits  in  every  direction 
beyond  the  temple  itself,  making  the  whole 
40  cubits  or  GO  ft.  in  length  by  20  cubits  or 
30  ft.  in  width.  These  stood  within  an  en- 
closure 100  cidjits  long  by  50  cubits  wide.i 

When  Solomon  (b.  c.  1015)  built  the 
105.  The  Tabernacle  shnwinK  one    Temple,  lie  did  not  alter  the  disposition  in 

hall  ground  jilan  and  one  ^      '  ^ 

half  as  covered  by  the  cm-  any  manner,  but  adopted  it  literally,  only 
doubling  every  dimension.  Thus  the  Holy 
of  Holies  became  a  cube  of  20  cubits  ;  the  Holy  place,  20  by  40  ;  the 
porch  and  the  chambers  which  surrounded  it  10  cubits  each,  making 
a  total  of  80  culiits  or  120  ft.  by  40  cubits  or  CO  ft.,  with  a  height  of 
30  as  com])ared  with  15,  which  was  the  height  of  the  ridge  of  the 
Tabernacle,  and  it  was  surrounded  by  a  court  the  dimensions  of  which 
were  200  cubits  in  length  by  100  in  width. 

Even  with  these  increased  dimensions  the  Temple  was  a  very  insig- 
nificant building  in  size :    the  truth  being  that,  like  the  temples  of 


1  The  details  of  tliis  re';toration  are  I  work  entitled  "Tlie  Holy  Sepulelire 
given  in  tlie  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  [  and  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem."  Jlur- 
sub  voce  "Temple,"  and  repeated  in  my  '  ray,  1S65. 
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Semitic  nations,  it  was  more  in  the  eliaracter  of  a  shrine  or  of  a  treasury 
intended  to  contain  certain  precious  worlvs  in  metal. 

Tlic  ]irincipal  ornaments  of  its  fa9ade  were  two  brazen  pillars, 
Jacliin  and  Boaz,  which  seem  to  liave  been  wonders  of  metal  work, 
and  regarding  which  more  has  been  written,  and  it  may  be  added, 
more  nonsense,  than  regarding  almost  any  other  known  architectural 
objects.  The  truth  of  the  m.itter  appears  to  he  that  the  translators  of 
our  Bibles  in  no  instance  were  architects,  and  none  of  the  architects 
who  have  attempted  the  restoration  wore  learned  as  Hebrew  scholars; 
and  consequently  the  truth  has  fallen  to  the  ground  between  the  two. 
A  brazen  pillar,  however,  18  cubits  high  and  12  cubits  in  circumfer- 
ence—  G  ft.  in  diameter  —  is  an  absurdity  that  no  brass-founder  ever 
could   liavc  jicrjietrated.     lu  the  Ilelirew,  the  l^lli  verse  reads:  "He 


106-    South-East  View  of  the  Tabernacle,  as  lestoretl  by  the  Author. 


cast  two  ]iillars  of  brass,  18  cubits  was  the  height  of  the  one  pillar,  and 
a  line  of  12  cubits  encompa.ssed  the  other  pillar."'  The  truth  of  the 
matter  seems  to  be  that  what  Solomon  erected  was  a  screen  (chapiter) 
consisting  of  two  parts,  one  4  cubits,  the  other  5  cubits  in  lieight,  and 
6upi)orted  by  two  pillars  of  metal,  certainly  not  more  than  1  cubit  in 
diameter,  and  standing  12  cubits  apart:  nor  does  it  seem  difficult  to 
perceive  what  purpose  this  screen  was  designed  to  effect.  As  will  be 
observed,  in  the  restoration  of  tlie  Tabernacle  (Woodcut  No.  106),  the 
whole  of  tlie  liglit  to  the  interior  is  admitted  from  tlie  front.  In  the 
Temple  the  only  light  that  could  jienetrate  to  the  Holy  of  Holies  was 
from  the  front  also ;  and  though  the  Holy  place  was  partially  lighted 
from  the  sides,  its  principal  source  of  light  must  have  been  through  the 


1  "Speaker's  Commentary  on  the  Bible,"  vol.  ii.  p.  520;  note  on  verse  15, 
chap.  vii.  1  Kings. 
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eastern  facade.  In  conscqnonce  of  tliis  tliere  must  liave  been  a  large 
opening  or  window  in  tliis  front,  and  as  a  Avindow  was  a  tiling  that 
tliey  bail  not  yet  learned  to  make  an  ornamental  feature  in  archi- 
tectural design,  they  took  this  mode  of  screening  and  jiartiallv,  at 
least,  hiding  it. 

It  becomes  almost  absolutely  certain  that  this  is  the  true  solution 
of  the  riddle,  when  we  find  that  when  Herod  rebuilt  the  Temple  in  the 
first  century  B.C.,  he  erected  a  similar  screen  for  the  same  purpose  in 
front  of  his  Tem])le.  Its  dimensions,  however,  were  one-thiid  larger. 
It  was  40  cubits  liigh,  and  '10  cubits  across,  and  it  supported  five 
beams  instead  of  two;'  not  to  display  the  chequer-work  and  pome- 
granates of  Solomon's  screen,  but  to  carry 
the  Golden  Vine,  which  was  the  principal 
ornament  of  the  fagade  of  the  Temple  in  its 
latest  form." 

Althongh  it  is  easy  to  understand  hoW 
it  was  quite  possible  in  metal  work  to  in- 
troduce all  the  ornaments  enumerated  in 
the  Bible,  and  with  gilding  and  color  to 
make  these  objects  of  wonder,  we  have  no 
exam])les  with  which  we  can  compare  them, 
an<l  any  restoration  must  consequently  be 
somewhat  fanciful.  Still  we  must  recollect 
tliat  this  was  the  "bronze  age"  of  archi- 
tecture. Homer  tells  us  of  the  brazen  house 
of  Priam,  and  the  brazen  palace  of  Alcinous  ; 
the  Treasuries  at  Mycenai  were  covered  in- 
ternally with  bronze  plates;  and  in  Etrus- 
can tombs  of  this  age  metal  was  far  more 
essentially  the  material  of  decoration  than 
carving  in  stone,  or  any  of  the  modes  after- 
wards so  frequently  adojited.  Tiie  altar  of  the  Temple  was  of 
brass.     The  molten  sea,  supported  by  twelve  brazen  oxen  ;  the  bases. 


107.  Flan  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
showing  the  ilispositiou  of 
the  chambers  iu  two  stories. 


1  For  a  re3toration  of  this  screen  see 
'  Tree  and  Seiijent  Worship,'  Appendix 
i.,  p.  270. 

-  Since  the  article  on  the  Temple  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  'Bible'  was 
written,  from  uhich  most  of  Hie  wood- 
cuts in  this  chapter  ai'p  taken,  I  have  had 
occasion  to  !ro>0\er  the  subject  more 
than  once,  and  from  recent  explorations 
jn  1"  recently  discovered  analogies  have, 
I  believe,  ijeen  able  to  settle,  Tvithin 
very  narrow  liiidts  of  doubt,  all  the  out- 
standing questions  with  reference  to  this 
celebrated  building.  I  have  in  conse- 
quence   written    a    monograpli  of    the 


Temple,  which  I  may  probably  one  day 
publish,  but,  pending  this,  it  seems  more 
expedient  to  leave  the  illustrations  as 
tliey  are.  To  pioduce  new  ones  without 
writing  a  dissertation  to  explain  why  the 
changes  were  made,  would  only  lead  to 
confusion,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  in- 
sert such  an  essay  in  a  history  like  this, 
liesides  this  the  alterations  are  not  so  ob- 
vious that  they  could  be  made  apparent 
on  the  small  scale  of  these  cuts,  and  are 
liarilly  such  as  to  interest  the  geneial 
reader,  though  very  important  to  tbe 
special  student  of  Jewish  architectural 
art. 
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t)ie  layers,  and  all  the  other  objects  in  metal  work,  were  in  reality 
what  made  the  Temple  so  celebrated ;  and  very  little  was  due  to  the 
mere  masonry  by  wliich  we  should  judge  of  a  Christian  church  or 
any  modern  building. 

No  ]>illars  are  mentioned  as  supporting  the  roof,  but  every  analogy 
derived  from  AssjTian  architecture,  as  well  as  the  constructive  neces- 
sities of  the  case,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  tliey  must  have  existed, 
four  in  the  sanctuary  and  eight  in  the  pronaos. 

The  temple  which  Ezekiel  saw  in  a  vision  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cheljar  was  identical  in  dimensions  with  that  of  Solomon,  in  so  far  as 
naos  and  pronaos  were  concerned.     ]5nt  a  jtassage  round  the  naos  was 


lO,'*.    Plan  of  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  as  rebuilt  by  llerod.    .Scale  200  ft.  to  1  in. 


introduced,  giving  access  to  the  chambers,  which  added  10  cubits  to 
its  dimensions  every  way,  making  it  100  cubits  by  GO.  The  ])rincipal 
court,  which  contained  the  Altar  and  the  Temple  i^roperly  so  called, 
had  the  same  dimensions  as  in  Solomon's  Temple;  but  he  added,  in 
iinaginati(jn  at  least,  four  courts,  each  100  cid)its  or  150  ft.  square. 
That  on  the  east  certainly  existed,  and  seems  to  hu^e  been  tlie  new 
court  of  Solomon's  Temple,'  and  is  what  in  that  of  Hero3 'beciyiie  the 
court  of  the  Gentiles.  The  nortli  and  south  courts  were  never  ap])areiTtiy*. 
carried  out.     They  did  not  exist  in  Solomon's  Temple,  and  there  is 


*•. 


:;  Chronicles  xx.  5. 
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evidence  to  show  that  tliey  were  not  found  in  Zenibbabel's.'  That  on 
the  north-west  angle  was  the  citadel  of  the  Temple,  where  the  treasures 
were  kept,  and  which  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  Tower  Antonia. 

"When  the  Jews  returned  from  the  Captivity  they  rebuilt  the 
Teiu]ile  exactly  as  it  had  been  described  by  Ezekiel,  in  so  far  as 
dimensions  are  concerned,  excei)t  that,  as  just  mentioned,  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  accomplish  the  nortiicrn  and  southern 
courts. 

The  materials,  however,  were  probably  inferior  to  the  original 
Temple  ;  and  we  hear  nothing  of  brazen  pillars  in  the  porch,  nor  of 
the  splendid  vessels  and  furniture  which  made  the  glory  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  so  that  the  Jews  were  probably  justified  in  mourning  over  its 
comparative  insignificance.^ 

In  the  last  Tem])le  we  have  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  architectural  enterprises  of  that  count  ry  were  carried  out.  The 
priests  restored  the  Temple  itself,  not  venturing  to  alter  a  single  one 
of  its  sacred  dimensions,  only  adding  wings  to  the  fatjade  so  as  to  make 
it  100  cubits  wide,  and  it  is  said  100  cubits  liigli,  while  the  length 
remained  100  cubits  as  before.^  At  tJiis  jieriod,  however,  Judea  was 
under  the  sway  of  the  Romans  and  under  the  influence  of  their  ideas, 
and  the  outer  courts  were  added  with  a  magnificence  of  which  former 
builders  had  no  conce])tion,  but  bore  strongly  the  impress  of  the 
arcliitectural  magnificence  of  the  Romans. 

An  area  measuring  GOO  feet  each  way  was  enclosed  l»y  terraced 
■walls  of  the  utmost  lithic  grandeur.  On  these  were  erected  porticoes 
unsur|)assed  by  any  we  know  of.  One,  the  Stoa  Basilica,  had  a 
section  equal  to  that  of  our  largest  cathedrals,  and  surpassed  them  all 
in  length,  and  within  this  colonnaded  enclosure  were  ten  great  gate- 
■H-ays,  two  of  Avhich  were  of  surpassing  magnificence  :  the  whole 
niakino-  up  a  rich  and  varied  pile  worthy  of  the  Roman  love  of 
architectural  display,  but  in  singular  contrast  with  the  modest 
aspirations  of  a  purely  Semitic  jteople. 

It  is  always  extremely  difiicult  to  restore  any  building  from  mere 
verbal  description,  and  still  more  so  when  erected  by  a  jieople  of  whose 
architecture  we  know  so  little  as  we  do  of  that  of  the  Jews.  Still,  the 
woodcut  on  the  opposite  page  is  probablv  not  very  far  from 
representing  the  Temple  as  it  was  after  the  last  restoration  by  Tlerod, 
barring  of  course  the  screen  bearing  the  Vine  mentioned  aliove,  whirh 
is  omitted.  "Without  attem|)ting  to  justify  every  detail,  it  seems  such 
a  mixture  of  Roman  with  Phcenician  forius  as  iniglit  be  expected  and 
is  warranted  by  Josephus'  descrijition.  There  is  no  feature  for 
which  autliority  could  not  be  quoted,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  know 


'  Ilecateus  of   Abdera,  in   Miillef's  j     *  .Tospphus,  Ant.  xi.  4.  §  2. 
"Fragments,"  ii.  394.  1     3  Josephus,  B.  J.  v.  .5,  §  4. 
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whether  or  not  the  example  adduced  is  the  right  one,  or  the  one  wliich 
bears  most  directly  on  the  subject.  After  all,  perhaps,  its  principal 
defect  is  that  it  does  not  (how  can  a  modern  restoration?)  do  justice 
to  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  whole. 

Of  all  this  splendor  only  one  little  fragment  is  now  left.  Beneath 
the  platform  of  the  Temple  proper,  one  gateway  still  remains,  which 
may  certainly  be  taken  as  an  example  of  what  Jewish  art  became 
under  Roman  influence.  It  is  the  Gate  Iluldali,  antl  consists  of  a  long 
passage  measuring  41  ft.  in  width.  At  the  distance  of  38  ft.  from 
the  face  of  tlie  outer  wall  a  splendid  monolith  sujiports  four  arches, 
dividing  the  vestibule  into  four  equal  coinpartments,  each  surmounted 
by  a  flat  dome.  All  were  originally  covered  with  ornament,  but  one 
alone  now  retains  it  in  .anything  like  completeness.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  curious  illustration  of  what  is  sure  to  happen 
when  people  are  employing  a  style  which  is  new  to  them,  and  which 
they  do  not  understand.     The  ornamentation  is  of  a  class  that  does 


110.    Koof  nf  m,e  of  (he  Cnnipi.rtments  of  tl.e  Gate  HukUih.    (From  De  Vogii,'.) 


not  belong  to  domed  or  curved  surfaces  at  all.  AVhat  is  Koman  is 
wholly  misplaced,  but  the  vines  and  the  foliage,  which  arc  .Jewish,  run 
tlironijh  the  whole  and  bind  together  a  design  which  without  them 
wouhf  be  ridiculous.  As  the  only  specimen  of  a  class  it  is  curious.  It 
is  not,  however,  Jewish,  and  is  so  nearly  Roman,  that  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  it  is  introduced  here  before  its  time  in  a  history  of  the  suc- 
cessive developments  of  architectur.al  art. 

As  it  has  been  necessary  to  anticijiate  the  chronological  sequence 
of  events  in  order  not  to  "separate  the  temples  of  the  Jews  from  one 
another,  it  mnv  be  as  well  before  proceeding  further  to  allude  to 
several  temples  similarly  situated  which  apparently  were  originally 
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Semitic  shrinos  but  rebuilt  in  IJoman  times.  Tliat  at  Palmyra,  for 
instance,  is  a  building  very  closely  resemblinG;  that  at  Jerusalem,  in 
so  far  at  least -as  tlie  outer  enclosure  is  concerneil.'  It  consists  of  a 
cloistered  enclosure  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions,  measuring  exter- 
nally 730  ft.  by  715,  with  a  small  temple  of  an  anomalous  form  in  the 
centre.  It  wants,  however,  all  the  inner  enclosures  and  curious  sub- 
structures of  the  Jewish  fane ;  but  this  may  have  arisen  from  its 
liaving  been  rebuilt  in  late  Roman  times,  and  consequently  sliorn  of 
these  peculiarities.  It  is  so  similar,  however,  that  it  must  be  regarded 
as  a  cognate  temple  to  that  at  Jerusalem,  though  re-erected  by  a 
people  of  another  race. 

A  third  tem])le,  apjjarently  very  similar  to  the.se,  is  that  of  Kan- 
govar  in  Persia. ^  Only  a  ])ortion  now  remains  of  the  great  court  in 
which  it  stood,  and  wliich  was  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those 
of  Jerusalem  and  P.-dnij-ra,  being  660  ft.  by  568.  In  the  centre  are 
the  vestiges  of  a  small  temple.  At  Aizaini  in  Asia  Minor^  is  a  fourth, 
with  a  similar  court;  but  here  the  temjile  is  more  imi  ortant,  and 
assumes  more  distinctly  the  forms  of  a  regular  Poman  peristylar 
temple  of  the  usual  form,  though  still  small  and  insignificant  for  so 
considerable  an  enclosure. 

The  mosque  of  Damas._nis  was  once  one  of  these  great  square 
temple-enclosures,  with  a  small  temple,  pro])erly  so  called,  in  the 
centre.  It  may  have  been  as  magnificent,  ])erhaps  more  so,  than  any 
of  these  just  emimerated,  but  it  has  been  so  altered  by  Christian  and 
^Moslem  rel)uildings,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  now  to  make  out 
what  its  original  form  may  have  been. 

None  of  these  are  original  buildings,  but  still,  when  put  together, 
and  compared  the  one  with  the  other,  and,  above  all,  when  examined 
by  the  light  which  discoveries  farther  east  have  enabled  us  to  throw 
on  the  subject,  they  en.able  us  to  restore  this  style  in  something  like 
its  pristine  form.  At  present,  it  is  true,  they  are  but  the  scattered 
fragments  of  an  art  of  which  it  is  feared  no  original  specimens  now 
remain,  and  which  can  only  therefore  be  recovered  by  induction 
from  similar  cognate  examples  of  other,  though  allied,  styles  of  art. 


'  Dawkins  and  Wood,  "The  Ruins  of  Palmyra,"  Lend.  1753. 
-  Texier,  "  Armenie  et  la  Perse,"  vol.  i.  pi.  (ii  and  08. 
2  Texier,  "  Asie  Miiieure,"  pi.  10  to  21. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 
ASIA  MINOR. 

CONTEXTS. 

Historical  notice  —  Tombs  at  Smyrna  —  Doganlu  —  Lyeian  tombs. 

IT  is  now  perliaps  in  vain  to  expect  that  any  monuments  of  the 
most  ancient  times,  of  great  extent  ov  of  great  arcliitectural 
importance,  remain  to  be  discovei-ed  in  Asia  Minor ;  still  it  is  a  store- 
house from  whieli  much  information  may  yet  be  gleaned,  and  whence 
we  may  expect  the  solution  of  many  dark  historical  problems,  if  ever 
they  are  to  be  solved  at  all. 

Situated  as  that  country  is,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  old  world, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  navigable  seas  ojiening  all  the  regions 
of  the  world  to  her  commerce,  possessing  splendid  harbors,- a  rich 
soil,  and  the  finest  climate  of  the  whole  earth,  it  must  not  only  have 
been  inhabited  at  the  earliest  period  of  history,  but  must  have  risen 
to  a  pitch  of  civilization  at  a  time  preceding  any  written  histories 
that  we  possess.  We  may  recollect  that,  in  the  time  of  Psammet- 
icus,  Phrygia  contended  with  Egypt  for  the  palm  of  antiquity,  and 
fi-om  the  montnncnts  of  the  18th  djnasty  we  know  what  rich  spoil, 
what  beautiful  vases  of  gold,  and  other  tributes  of  a  rich  and  luxuri- 
ous people,  the  Pout  and  Roteno  and  other  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor 
brought  and  laid  at  the  feet  of  Thothmes  and  other  early  kings, 
eighteen  centuries  at  least  before  the  Christian  era. 

At  a  later  period  (TIG  to  547  b.  c.)  the  Lydian  emjiire  was  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  in  Asia;  and  contemporary  with  this, 
and  for  a  long  period  subsequent  to  it,  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Greece 
surpassed  the  mother  country  in  wealth  and  refinement,  and  almost 
rivalled  her  in  literature  and  art.  Few  cities  of  the  ancient  world 
surpassed  Ephesus,  Sardis,  or  Halicarnassus  in  splendor;  and  Troy, 
Tarsus,  and  Trebizond  mark  three  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  Asia 
Minor  which  are  unsurpassed  in  interest  and  political  importance  by 
the  reti-ospect  of  any  cities  of  the  world.  Excepting,  however,  the 
remains  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods  —  the  great  temples  of  the 
first,  and  the  great  theatres  of  the  latter  period  —  little  that  is  archi- 
tectural remains  in  this  once  favored  land.  It  happens  also,  unfortu- 
nately, that  there  was  no  great  capital  city  —  no  central  point  —  where 
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we  can  look  for  monuments  of  importance.  The  defect  in  the  physical 
geograpliy  of  the  country  is  tliat  it  lias  no  great  river  running  through 
it  —  no  vast  central  plain  capahle  of  supporting  a  po]iulation  sufficiently 
great  to  overpower  the  rest  and  to  give  unity  to  the  whole. 

So  far  as  our  researches  yet  reach,  it  would  seem  that  the  oldest 
remains  still  found  in  Asia  Minor  are  the  Tumuli  of  Tantalais,  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna.  Tiiey  seem  as  if  left  there 
most  opportunely  to  authenticate  the  tradition  of  the  Etruscans  liaving 
sailed  from  this  port  for  Italy.  One  of  these  is  re]iresented  in  Wood- 
cuts Nos.  Ill  and  112.     Though  these  tumuli  are  built  wholly  of  stone, 


HI.    J-Jr\;ilinn  .if  Tuiiiulus  .it  Taiitalais.    <Froin 
Texier  ti  "  Aiiiu  AMiueurt;.")     lOU  tt.  to  1  ili. 


112,  Plan  aiKl  Section  of  Cham- 
ber iti  XuuiuluD  at  Tantalais. 


no  one  familiar  with  architectural  resemblances  can  failto  see  in  them 
a  common  origin  with  those  of  Etruria.  The  styloliate,  the  sloping 
sides,  the  inner  chamber,  with  its  pointed  roof,  all  the  arrangements, 
indeed,  are  the  same,  and  the  whole  character  of  the  necropolis  at 
Tantalais  would  be  as  appropriate  at  Tarquinii  or  Crerre  as  at 
Smyrna. 

Another  tumulus  of  equal  interest  liistorically  is  that  of  Alyattes, 
near  Sardis,  described  with  such  care  by  Herodotus,'  and  which  has 


^. 


(TfJ,^ 


113.    Section  of  Tomb  of  Alyattes.    (From  Sliiegelthal.)    No  scale. 

recently  been  explored  by  Spiegelthal,the  Prussian  consul  at  Smj-rn 


a.-* 


According  to  the  measurements  of  Herodotus,  it  was  either  3800  or 
1  Herodotus,  i.  03.        ^  Lydisclien  Kiinigsgraber,  I.  P.  M.  Olfers,  Berlin,  1S59. 
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4100  ft.  in  circumference;  nt  ])rcsent  it  is  found  to  bo  1180  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  consequently  about  3700  ft.  in  circumference  at  the  toji 
of  tlie  b.asement,  though  of  course  consideraliiy  more  below.  It  is 
situated  on  the  edge  of  a  roclvv  ridge,  whicli  is  made  level  on  one  side 
by  a  terrace-wall  of  large  stones,  GO  ft.  in  lieight;  above  this  the 
mound  rises  to  the  height  of  142  ft. :  the  total  height  above  the  plain 
being  228  ft.  The  ujijier  ])art  of  the  mound  is  comjiosed  of  alternate 
layers  of  clay,  loam,  and  a  kind  of  rubble  concrete.  These  support  a 
mass  of  brickwork,  surmounted  by  a  platform  of  masonry;  on  tiiis  one 
of  the  steles  described  liy  Herodotus  still  lies,  and  one  of  tlie  smaller 
ones  was  found  close  Ijy. 

The  funereal  chamber  was  discovered  resting  on  the  rock  at  about 
160  ft.  from  tlie  centre  of  the  mound.  Its  dimensions  were  11  ft.  by 
7  ft.  9  in.,  and  7  ft.  high  ;  the  roof  flat  atid  composed  of  largo  stones, 
on  which  rested  a  layer  of  charcoal  and  ashes,  2  ft.  in  thickness,  evi- 
dently the  remains  of  the  offerings  which  had  been  made  after  the 
cliamber  was  closed,  but  before  the  mound  had  been  raised  over  it. 

There  are  in  the  same  locality  an  immense  number  of  tumuli  of 
various  dimensions,  among  which  Ilerr  Spiegelthal  fancies  he  can 
discriminate  three  classes,  belonging  to  three  distinct  ages ;  that  of 
Alyattes  belonging  to  the  most  modern.  This  is  extremely  probable, 
as  at  tills  time  (u.c.  .^iGl)  the  fashion  of  erecting  tumuli  as  monuments 
was  dying  out  in  this  part  of  world,  though  it  continued  in  less 
civilized  ]>arts  of  Euro]ie  till  long  after  the  Christian  era. 

The  tumuli  that  still  adorn  the  Plain  of  Troy  are  probably  contem- 
porary with  the  older  of  the  three  groups  of  those  around  the  Gygean 
Lake.  Indeed  there  docs  not  sceni  much  reason  foi-  doubting  that 
they  were  really  raised  over  the  ashes  of  the  heroes  who  took  part  in 
that  memorable  struggle,  and  whose  names  they  still  bear. 

The  recent  exjilorations  of  these  mounds  do  not  seem  to  have 
thrown  much  light  on  the  subject,  but  if  we  can  trust  the  account 
Chevalier  gives  of  his  reseai'ches  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the 
case  is  clear  enough,  and  thei'e  can  be  very  little  doubt  but  that  the 
Dios  Tope  on  the  Sigwan  promontory  is  really  the  tomb  of  Achilles. i 
Intensely  interesting  though  they  are  in  other  resjiects,  Schlicmann's 
discoveries  on  the  site  of  Troy  have  done  very  little  to  increase  our 


'  "  Towarrt  tlie  centre  of  tlie  monu- 
ment two  Large  stones  were  found  loanino; 
at  an  angle  the  one  against  the  other,  and 
forming  a  sort  of  tent  like  in  Woodcut 
V22.  under  -H-hicli  was  ]iresently  discov- 
ered a  small  statue  of  Jlinerva  seated  on 
a  chariot  with  four  horses,  and  an  urn  of 
metal  filled  with  ashes,  charcoal,  and 
hiirnt  hones.  This  urn,  which  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Comte  de  C'lioiseul, 


is  enriched  in  sculpture  with  a  vine 
hrancli,  from  which  is  suspended  hunch- 
es of  grapes  done  with  exquisite  ait."  — 
"Description  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,"' 
translated  hy  I)[il7.el,  Edin.  17t)l.  p.  149. 
If  this  is  so.  this  is  no  douht  the  vessel 
mentioned,  "Iliad,"  xvi.  221,  xxiii.  1)2: 
"Od.,"'  xxiv.  71,  and  elsewhere.  But 
where  is  it  now?  anil  why  has  not  the  fact 
of  its  existence  hecn  more  insisted  upon  ? 
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knowledge  of  the  arcliitecture  of  the  period.  Tliis  may  partly  be 
owing  to  his  ignorance  of  the  art,  and  to  his  having  no  architect  with 
him,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  architectural  mouldings  were 
discovered  earlier  than  those  of  "Ilium  Novum,"  two  or  three 
centuries  before  Christ.  The  so-called  Temple  of  Minerva  was  with- 
out pillars  or  mouldings  of  any  sort,  and  the  walls  and  gates  of  the 
old  city  were  equally  devoid  of  ornament.  \V  hat  was  found  seems 
to  confirm  the  idea  that  the  Trojans  were  a  Turanian-Pelasgic  peojile, 
burying  their  dead  in  mounds,  and  revelling  in  barbaric  sjilendoi-,  but 
not  having  reached  that  degree  of  civilization  wliich  would  induce 
them  to  seek  to  perpetuate  their  forms  of  art  in  more  permanent 
materials  than  earth  and  metals.' 

It  is  not  clear  wliether  any  other  great  groups  of  tumuli  exist  in 
Asia  3Iinor,  but  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  in  the  earliest  times 
the  whole  of  this  country  was  inhabited  by  a  Pelasgic  race,  who  were 
the  first  known  occupants  of  Greece,  and  who  built  the  so-called 
Treasuries  of  Mycente  and  Orchomenos,  and  who  sent  forth  the 
Etruscans  to  civilize  Italy.  If  this  be  so,  it  accounts  for  the  absence 
of  architectural  remains,  for  they  would  have  left  behind  them  no 
buildings  but  the  sepulchres  of  their  departed  great  ones ;  and  if  their 
history  is  to  be  recovered,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  tlie  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  not  in  anything  existing  above-ground. 

Next  to  these  in  point  of  age  and  style  comes  a  curious  group  of 
rock-cut  monuments,  foutid  in  the  centre  of  the  land  at  Doganlu. 
They  are  placed  on  the  rocky  side  of  a  narrow  valley,  and  are  uncon- 
nected apparently  with  any  great  city  or  centre  of  ]>opulation. 
Generally  they  are  called  tombs,  but  there  are  no  chambers  nor  any- 
thing about  them  to  indicate  a  funereal  purpose,  and  the  inscrijitions 
which  accompany  them  are  not  on  the  monuments  themselves,  nor  do 
they  refer  to  such  a  destination.  Altogether,  they  are  certainly  among 
the  most  mysterious  remains  of  antiquity,  and,  bej'ond  a  certain 
similarity  to  the  rock-cut  tombs  around  Persepolis,  jiresent  no  features 
that  afford  even  a  i-emote  analogy  to  other  monuments  Avhich  might 
guide  us  in  our  conjectures  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
designed.  They  are  of  a  style  of  art  clearly  indicating  a  wooden 
origin,  and  consist  of  a  square  frontispiece,  either  carved  i^to  certain 


'  One  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
brouglit  to  light  in  Dr.  Sclilieraann's 
excavations  is  tliat  between  tlie  aije  of 
tlie  "Ilium  Vetus  "  of  Homer,  rich  in 
metals  and  in  arts,  and  the  "  Ilium  Xov- 
ura"  of  Strabo,  a  people  ignorant  of  the 
use  of  the  metals,  and  using  only  bone 
and  stone  implements,  inhabited  the 
raound  at  Hissarlik  wliich  covered  both 


these  cities.  This  discovery  is  sufficient 
to  upset  the  once  fashionable  Danish 
tlieory  of  the  tliree  ages  Stone,  Bronze, 
and  Iron  —  but  unfortunately  adds 
iiotliing  to  our  knowledge  of  architec- 
ture. These  ppojile,  wlioever  they  were, 
built  notliing,  and  must  consequently  be 
content  to  remain  in  the  "  longa  nocte" 
of  those  who  neglect  the  Master  Art. 
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geometric  shapes,  or  apparently  prepared  for  painting ;  at  each  side  is 
a  flat  pilaster,  and  above  a  pediment  terminating  in  two  scrolls.  Some 
—  apparently  the  more  modern  —  have  pillars  of  a  rude  Doric  order, 
and  all  indeed  are  much  more  singular  than  beautiful.  "Wlien  more 
of  the  same  class  are  discovered,  they  may  help  us  to  some  liistoi-ic 
data:  all  that  we  can  now  advance  is,  that,  judging  from  the  inscrip- 
tions on  them,  and  the  traditions  in  Herodotus,  they  would  njjpear  to 
belong  to  some  race  from  Thessaly,  or  thereabouts,  who  at  some 
remote  period  crossed  the  Hellespont  and  settled  in  their  neiglilior- 
hood ;  they  may  be  dated  as  far  back  as  1000,  and  most  probably 
700  years  at  least  before  the  Christian  Era. 


114.      Eook-cut  Frontispiece  at  Doyaulu.    (From  Texier's  "  Asie  Mineure.") 

There  are  other  rock-cut  sculptures  farther  oast,  at  Ptcrium  and 
elsewhere;  but  all  these  are  figure  sculptures,  without  arcliitectural 
form  or  dflails,  and  therefore  hardly  coming  within  the  Hunts  of  this 
work. 

The  oidy  remaining  important  architectural  group  in  Asia  Minor 
is  that  of  Lycia,  made  known  in  this  country  since  tlie  year  1838,  by 
the  investigations  of  Sir  Charles  Fellows  and  others.  Interesting 
though  they  certainly  are,  they  are  extremely  disheartening  to  any 
one  looking  for  earlier  remains  in  this  land, — inasmuch  as  all  of  them, 
and  more  especially  the  older  ones,  indicate  distinctly  a  wooden  origin 
more  strongly  perhaps  than  any  arcliitectural  remains  in  the  Western 
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world.  The  oMost  of  them  cannot  well  be  carried  farther  back  than 
the  Persian  conquest  of  Cyrus  and  Harpagus.  In  other  words,  it 
seems  perfectly  evident  tliat  iij)  to  that  period  the  Lycians  used  only 
wood  for  their  buildings,  and  that  it  was  only  at  that  time,  and  prob- 
ably from  the  Greeks  or  Egyptians,  that  they,  like  the  Persians  tiiem- 
selves,  first  learnt  to  substitute  for  their  frail  and  perishable  structures 
others  of  a  more  durable  material. 


115.    L.\ 


(From  British  Museum.) 


As  already  observed,  tlie  same  process  can  be  traced  in  Kgypt  in 
the  earliest  ages.  In  Central  Asia  the  change  was  effected  liy  the 
Persians.  In  India  between  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries  n.  c.  In  Greece 
— in  what  was  not  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  —  the  change  took 
place  a  little  earlier  than  in  Lycia,  or  say  in  the  7th  century  b.  v.. 
What  is  important  to  observe  here  is  that,  wherever  the  process  can  be 
detected,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  earlier  buildings.  It  is  only  in  the 
infancy  of  stone  architecture  that  men  adhere  to  wooden  forms;  and 
as  soon  as  habit  gives  them  familiarity  with  the  new  material,  they 
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abandon  the  incongruities  of  the  style,  and  we  lose  all  trace  of  the 
original  form,  ■wliich  never  reappears  at  an  after  age. 

All  the  original  buildings  of  Lycia  are  tombs  or  monumental 
erections  of  some  kind,  and  generally  may  be  classed  under  two 
heads,  those  having  curvilinear  and  those  having  rectilinear  roofs, 
of  both  which  classes  examples  are  found  structural — or  standing 
alone,  —  as  well  as  rock-cut.  The  woodcut  (No.  115)  represents  a 
]ierfectly  constructed  tomb.  It  consists  first  of  a  double  [lodiuni, 
which  may  have  been   in  all  cases,   or  at   least  generally,   of  stone. 

Above  this  is  a  rectangular 
chest  or  sarcopliagus,  cer- 
tainly copied  from  a  wood- 
en form ;  all  the  moi'tises 
and  framing,  even  to  the 
pins  that  held  them  to- 
gether, being  literally  ren- 
dered in  the  stonework. 
Above  this  is  a  curvilinen-r 
roof  of  pointed  form,  which 
also  is  in  all  its  jiarts  a  copy 
of  an  original  in  wood. 

When  these  forms  are 
repeated  in  the  rock,  the 
stylobate  is  omitted,  and 
only  the  npjier  part  repre- 
sented, as  sliown  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut  (Xo.  116). 
Wlien  the  curvilinear 
roof  is  omitted,  a  flat  one 
is  substituted,  nearly  simi- 
lar to  those  commou  in  tjie 
country  at  the  present  day, 
consisting  of  liuams  of  un- 
squared  timber,  laid  side  by 
side  as  close  as  they  can  be 
laid,  and  over  this  a  mass 
of  concrete  or  clay,  sufficiently  thick  to  prevent  the  rain  fi'oui  pene- 
trating through.  Sometimes  this  is  surmounted  by  a  low  ]iediment, 
and  sometimes  the  lower  framing  also  stands  out  from  the  rock,  so  as 
to  give  the  entrance  of  the  tomb  something  of  a  porch-like  form.  Both 
these  forms  are  illustrated  in  the  two  woodcuts  (Nos.  117  and  118), 
and  numerous  varieties  of  them  are  shown  in  the  works  of  Sir  Charles 
P^ellows  and  others,  all  containing  the  same  elements,  and  betraying 
most  distinctly  the  wooden  origin  from  which  they  were  derived. 
The  last  form  that  these  buildings  took  was  in  the  substitution  of 


<■ 


116.    Rock-cut  Lycian  Tomb.    (From  Forbes  and 
SprutVs  '*  Lycia.") 
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117.    Kock-cut  Lycian  Tomb.    (From  Sir  Charles  Fellows's  work.l 


> 
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118.    Rock-cut  Lycian  Tomb.    (From  Texler's  "  Asie  Mineure.") 
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11  J.    louio  Ljcian  Tomb.     (From  Texiei  s 
l\Iiiieure.") 


Asie 


an  Ionic  fa9aclc  for  these  carpentry  forms  :  this  was  not  done  apparently 
at  ouce,  for,  though  the  Ionic  form  was  evidently  borrowed  from  the 

neighboring  Greek  cities,  it 
was  only  adopted  by  degrees 
and  even  then  betrayed  more 
strongly  the  wooden  forms 
from  which  its  entablature 
was  derived  than  is  usually 
found  in  otlier  or  more  jjurely 
Grecian  examples.  As  soon 
as  it  had  fairly  gained  a 
footing,  the  wooden  style  was 
abandoned,  and  a  masonry 
one  substituted  in  its  stead, 
Tlie  whole  change  took  place 
in  this  country  jirobably 
within  a  century  ;  "  but  this 
is  not  a  fair  test  of  tlie  time 
such  a  process  usually  takes, 
as  here  it  wasevidoiitly  done 
under  foreign  influence  and 
with  the  spur  given  by  the 
example  of  a  stone-building 
people.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  how  long  it  took  in  Egyjit  to  effect 
the  transformation.  In  India,  where  the  form  and  construction  of  the 
older  Buddhist  temples  resemble  so  singularly  these  examples  in 
Lycia,  the  process  can  be  traced  through  five  or  six  centuries ;  and 
in  Persia  it  took  perhaps  nearly  as  long  to  convert  the  wooden 
designs  of  the  Assyrians  into  even  the  imperfect  stone  architecture 
of  the  Achasmenians.  Even  in  their  best  and  most  perfect  buildings, 
liowever,  much  remained  to  be  done  before  the  carpentry  ty]ies  were 
fairly  got  rid  of  and  tlie  style  became  entitled  to  rank  among  the 
masonic  arts  of  the  world. 

The  remaining  ancient  buildings  of  Asia  Minor  were  all  built  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  each  in  their  own  style,  so  that  their  classi- 
fication and  description  belong  properly  to  the  chapters  treating  of  the 
architectural  history  of  those  nations,  from  which  they  cannot  properly 
be  separated,  although  it  is  at  the  same  time  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  purely  European  forms  of  the  art  were  considerably  modified  by  tjie 
influence  on  them  of  local  Asiatic  forms  and  feelings.  The  Ionic  order, 
for  instance,  which  arose  in  the  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast,  is  only 
tiie  native  style  of  this  country  Doricised,  if  the  expression  maybe  used. 
In  otherwords,  the  local  method  of  building  had  become  so  modified  and 
altered  by  the  Greeks  in  adajiting  it  to  the  Doric,  which  had  become  the 
typical  style  with  them,  as  to  cause  the  loss  of  almost  all  its  original 
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Asiatic  forms.  It  thus  became  essentially  a  stone  arcliitecture  with  ex- 
ternal columns,  instead  of  a  style  indulging  only  in  wooden  pillars,  and 
those  used  internally,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  was  tlie  earlier 
form  of  the  art.  The  Ionic  style,  thus  composed  of  two  elements, 
took  the  arrangement  of  the  temples  from  the  Doric,  and  their  details 
from  the  Asiatic  original.  The  Roman  temples,  on  the  contrary,  which 
liave  been  erected  in  this  part  of  the  world,  in  their  columns  and  other 
details  exactly  follow  the  buildings  at  Rome  itself  :  while,  as  in  the 
instances  above  quoted  of  Jerusalem,  Palmyra,  Kangovar,  and  others, 
the  essential  forms  and  arrangements  are  all  local  and  Asiatic.  Tlie 
former  are  Greek  temples  with  Asiatic  details,  the  latter  Asiatic 
temples  with  only  Roman  masonic  forms.  The  Greeks  in  fact  were 
colonists,  the  Romans  only  conquerors ;  and  hence  the  striking  differ- 
ence in  the  style  of  Asiatic  art  executed  under  their  respective  influ- 
ence. We  shall  have  frequent  occasion  in  tlie  sequel  to  i-efer  to  this 
difference. 


120.    Elevation  ot  the  Monument  and  Section  of  the  Tomb  at  Amritli.    (From  Kenan.') 

Thougli  not  Strictly  within  the  geographical  limits  of  tliis  chapter, 
there  is  a  group  of  tombs  at  Amrith  —  the  ancient  Marathos,  on  the 
coast  of  Syria  —  which  are  too  interesting  to  be  passed  over  ;  but  so 


'  In  reality  the  monument  stands  ex-  !  fore,  be  understood  to  be  carried  back 
actly  over  tlie  centre  of  the  rock-cut  about  10  feet  from  the  face  of  the  nionu- 
sepulchre.     The  section-liue  must  there- ,  meut. 
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exceptional  in  tlie  present  state  of  our  linowledgc,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  tlieni  their  proper  jihice  anywhere. 

The  principal  monument  represented  in  "Woodcut  No.  120  is 
31  ft.  8  in.  in  height,  comjiosed  of  very  large  blocks  of  stone  and 
situated  over  a  sepulchral  cavern.  There  is  no  inscription  or  indi- 
cation to  enable  us  to  fix  its  date  with  certainty.  The  details  of  its 
architecture  might  be  called  Assyrian  ;  but  we  know  of  nothing  in 
that  country  that  at  all  resembles  it.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a 
moulding  on  its  base,  which,  if  correctly  drawn,  would  appear  to  be 
of  Roman  origin  ;  and  there  is  a  look  about  the  lions  that  would  lead 
us  to  suspect  they  were  carved  under  Greek  influence  —  after  the  age 
of  Alexander  at  least. 

The  interest  consists  in  its  being  almost  the  only  perfect  survivor 
of  a  class  of  monuments  at  one  time  proljably  very  common  ;  but 
which  we  are  led  to  believe  from  the  style  of  ornamentation  were 
generally  in  brick.  It  is  also  suggestive,  from  its  close  resemblance  to 
the  Buddhist  topes  in  Afghanistan  and  India  ;  the  tall  form  of  those, 
especially  in  the  first-named  country,  and  their  universally  domical 
outline,  point  unmistakeably  to  some  such  original  as  this :  and 
lastly,  were  I  asked  to  point  out  the  building  in  the  old  world  which 
most  resembled  the  stele  which  Herod  erected  over  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  at  Jerusalem,  in  expiation  of  his  desecration  of  their  sanctity,^ 
this  is  the  monument  to  which  I  should  unhesitatingly  refer. 


1  Joseplius,  Ant.  xvi.  7,  §  1. 
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121.    West  View  of  tlie  Acropolis.    (From  \Vurd.-;wuitU's  "  Atlicus."  ^) 
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TILL  witliiii  a  very  recent  periocl  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome 
have  been  considered  as  the  ancient  histories  of  the  world ;  and  even 
now,  in  our  universities  and  public  schools,  it  is  scarcely  acknowledged 


'  Beule's    excavations   have    proved  j  "  Acropole  d'Atbenes." 
that  tlie  outer  gate  of  the  Acropolis  was    pi.  i.  and  ii. 
in  front,  not  at  the  side  as  here  sho\vn.  | 
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that  a  more  ancient  reoorcl  lias  been  read  on  tlic  monuments  of  Egypt 
anil  dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  Assyria. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  decipherment  of  the  hieroglyphics 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reading  of  the  arrow-headed  characters  on  the 
other,  have  disclosed  to  us  two  forms  of  civilization  anterior  to  that 
which  reappeared  in  Greece  in  the  8th  century  before  Christ.  Based 
on  those  that  j)receded  it,  the  Hellenic  form  developed  itself  there  with 
a  degree  of  perfection  never  before  seen,  nor  has  it,  in  its  own  peculiar 
dejiartment,  ever  been  since  surjiassed. 

These  discoveries  have  been  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only 
in  correcting  our  hitherto  narrow  views  of  aucicTit  history,  but  in 
assisting  to  ex]ilain  much  that  was  obscure,  or  utterly  unintelligible, 
in  tliose  histories  with  wliich  we  were  more  immediately  familiar. 
We  now,  for  the  first  time,  comjirehend  whence  the  Greeks  obtained 
many  of  their  arts  and  much  of  their  civilization,  and  to  what  extent 
the  character  of  these  was  affected  by  the  sources  from  which  they 
were  derived. 

Having  already  described  the  artistic  forms  of  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  origin  of  almost  every  idea,  and  of 
every  architectural  feature,  that  was  afterwards  found  in  Greece. 
But  even  with  this  assistance  we  should  not  be  able  to  understand  the 
phenomena  which  Greek  art  presents  to  us,  were  it  not  that  the  monu- 
ments reveal  to  us  the  existence  of  two  distinct  and  separate  i-aces 
existing  contemporaneously  in  Greece.  If  the  Greeks  were  as  purely 
Aryan  as  their  language  would  lead  us  to  believe,  all  our  ethnographic 
theories  arc  at  fault.  But  this  is  ]>reeisely  one  of  those  cases  where 
archaeology  ste])s  in  to  su]iplement  what  philology  tells  us  and  to 
elucidate  what  that  science  fails  to  reveal.  That  the  language  of  the 
Greeks,  with  the  smallest  possible  admixture  from  other  sources,  is 
pure  Aryan,  no  one  will  dispute;  but  their  arts,  their  religion,  and 
frequently  tlieir  institutions,  tend  to  ascribe  to  them  an  altogether 
different  origin.  Fortunately  the  ruins  at  Mycense  and  Orcliomenos 
are  sufficient  to  afford  us  a  key  to  the  mystery.  From  them  we  learn 
that  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy  a  ]ieople  were  su]:ireme  in  Greece 
who  were  not  Ilellens,  but  who  were  closely  allied  to  the  Etruscans 
and  other  tomb-building,  art-loving  races.  Whether  they  were  purely 
Turanian,  or  merely  ultra-Celtic,  may  be  questioned ;  but  one  thing 
seems  clear,  that  this  iieo]ile  were  then  known  to  the  ancients  under 
the  name  of  Pelasgi,  and  it  is  their  presence  in  Greece,  mixed  up  with 
the  more  purely  Dorian  races,  which  explains  what  would  otherwise 
be  unintelligible  in  Grecian  civilization. 

Except  from  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a  strong  infusion 
of  Turanian  blood  into  the  veins  of  the  Grecian  people,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  understand  how  a  people  so  purely  Aryan  in  appearance 
came  to  ado])t  a  religion    so    essentially  Anthropic   and    Ancestral. 
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Their  belief  in  oracles,  tlieir  worship  of  trccs,i  and  many  minor 
peculiarities,  were  altogether  abhorrent  to  tlie  Aryan  mind. 

Tlie  existence  of  tliese  two  antagonistic  elements  satisfactorily 
e.xplains  how  it  was  that  while  art  was  unknown  in  the  purely 
Dorian  city  of  Sparta,  it  flourished  so  exuberantly  in  tlie  quasi- 
Pelasgic  city  of  Athens;  why  the  Dorians  borrowed  their  archi- 
tectural order  from  Egypt,  and  hardly  changed  its  form  during  the 
long  period  they  employed  it ;  and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  eastern 
art  of  the  Persians  was  lirought  into  Greece,  and  how  it  was  there 
modified  so  essentially  that  we  hardly  recognize  the  original  in  its 
altered  and  more  perfect  form.  It  explains,  too,  how  the  different 
States  of  Greece  were  artistic  or  matter-of-fact  in  the  exact  pro- 
portion in  which  either  of  the  two  elements  predominated  in  the 
people. 

Thus  the  poetry  of  Arcadia  was  unknown  in  the  neighboring 
State  of  Sparta;  but  the  Doric  race  there  remained  true  to  their 
institutions  and  spread  their  colonies  and  their  power  farther  than 
any  other  of  the  little  prineiiialities  of  Greece.  The  institutions  of 
Lycurgus  could  never  have  been  maintained  in  Athens ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Parthenon  was  as  impossible  in  the  Lacedemonian 
State.  Even  in  Athens  art  would  not  have  been  the  wonder  that  it 
became  without  that  happy  admixture  of  the  two  races  which  then 
prevailed,  mingling  the  common  sense  of  the  one  with  the  artistic 
feeling  of  the  other,  which  tended  to  produce  the  most  brilliant 
intellectual  development  which  Iia.s  yet  dazzled  the  world  with  its 
splendor. 

The  contemporary  presence  of  these  two  races  perhaps  also  ex- 
plains how  Greek  civilization,  though  so  wonderfully  brilliant,  jiassed 
so  quickly  away.  Had  either  race  been  pure,  the  Dorian  institutions 
might  have  lasted  as  long  as  the  village-systems  of  India  or  the  arts 
of  Egyjit  or  China;  but  where  two  dissimilar  races  mix,  the  tendency 
is  inevitably  to  revert  to  the  tyjie  of  one,  and,  though  the  intermixture 
may  produce  a  stock  more  brilliant  than  either  parent,  the  type  is  less 
permanent  and  soon  passes  away.  So  soon  was  it  the  case,  in  this  in- 
stance, that  the  whole  of  the  great  history  of  Greece  may  be  said  to  be 
comprehended  in  the  period  ranging  between  the  battle  of  Marathon 
(b.  c.  490)  and  the  peace  concluded  with  Philip  of  Macedon  by  the 
Athenians  (b.  c.  346)  :  so  that  the  son  of  a  man  who  was  born  before 
the  first  event  may  have  been  a  party  to  the  second.  All  those 
wonders  of  patriotism,  of  poetry,  and  art,  for  which  Greece  was 
famous,  crowded  into  the  short  space  of  a  century  and  a  half,  is  a 
phenomenon  the  like  of  which  the  world  has  not  seen  before,  and  is 
not  likely  to  witness  again. 


1  For  details  of  this  see  Botlicber,  "  liaumliultus  der  Hellenen."     Berlin,  1856. 
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Pelasgic   Art.' 

As  rniglit  be  expected,  from  the  length  of  time  tliat  lias  elapsed 
since  tlie  Pelasgic  races  ruled  in  Greece,  and  owing  to  the  numerous 
clianges  that  have  taken  place  in  tiiat  country  since  their  day,  their 
architectural  remains  are  few,  and  comparatively  insignificant.  It 
has  thus  come  to  pass  that,  were  it  not  for  their  tombs,  their  city 
walls,  and  their  works  of  civil  engineering,  such  as  bridges  and 
tunnels  —  in  which  they  were  pre-eminent  —  we  should  hardly  now 
possess  any  material  remains  to  prove  their  existence  or  mark  the 
degree  of  civilization  to  which  they  had  reached. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  remains  are  the  tombs  of  the  kings 
of  jMycena;,  a  city  which  in  Homeric  times  had  a  fair  title  to  be  con- 
sidered the  capital  of  Greece,  or  at  all  events  to  be  considered  one  of 
the  most  important  of  her  cities.     The  Dorians  described  these  as 


5    10        20        30        40        50  ft. 
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122.    Section  and  Plau  of  Tomb  of  Atreiis  at  Mycenaj.    Scale  of  plan  1!)0  ft.  to  1  in. 

treasuries,  from  the  number  of  jirecious  objects  found  in  them,  as  in 
the  tombs  of  the  Etruscans,  and  because  they  looked  upon  such  halls 
as  far  more  than  sufficient  for  the  narrow  dwellings  of  tlie  dead. 
The  most  perfect  and  the  largest  of  them  now  existing  is  known  as 
the  Treasury  or  Tomb  of  Atreus  at  Mycena?,  shown  in  ]ilan  and  section 
in  the  annexed  woodcut.  The  principal  cliamber  is  48  it.  6  in.  in 
diameter,  and  is,  or  was  when  perfect,  of  the  shape  of  a  regular 
equilateral  pointed  arch,  a  form  well  adajited  to  the  mode  of  con- 
struction, which  is  that  of  horizontal  layers  of  stones,  projecting  the 


1  AVriters  who  derive  their  knowleilrje 
of  Grecian  art  fiom  books  only  are  ex- 
troiuely  indignant  when  any  arcliajolo- 
gist  ventni-es  to  snesest  lliat  he  knows 
something  of  the  Pelasgi,  or  of  their  af- 
finities. Their  language  has  entirely 
perished;  and  the  written  accounts  are 
so  conflicting  and  inisatisfactory.  that 
no  clear  ideas  on  the  subject  can  be  ob- 


tained from  them.  It  is  not.  therefore, 
to  be  wondereil  at  that  authorities  should 
hitherto  have  differed  so  much  regard- 
ing them.  The  testimony  of  tlieir  works 
is,  however,  so  clear  and  distinct,  that 
the  bookworms  would  do  well  to  keep 
their  tempers  till  at  least  they  have  mas- 
tered the  evidence  and  can  refute  It. 
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one  bej-ond  the  otlicr,  till  one  small  stone  closed  the  whole,  nnd  made 
the  vault  complete. 

As  will  be  explained  further  on,  this  was  the  form  of  dome  adopted 
by  the  Jaina  arclutects  in  India.  It  prevailed  also  in  Italy  and  Asia 
Minor  wherever  a  Pelasgic  race  is  traced,  down  to  the  time  when  the 
]iointed  form  again  came  into  use  in  the  Middle  Ages,  though  it  was 
not  then  used  as  a  horizontal,  but  as  a  radiating  arch. 

On  one  side  of  this  hall  is  a  chamber  cut  in  the  rock,  the  true 
sepulchre  a]i)iarcnlly,  and  externally  is  a  long  passage,  leading  to  a 
doorway,  which,  judging  from 
the  fragments  that  remain 
( Woodcut  No.l'iS),  must  have 
been  of  a  purely  Asiatic  form 
of  ai-t,  and  very  unlike  any- 
thing found  subsequent  to 
this  period  in  Greece. 

To  all  appearance  the 
dome  was  lined  internally 
with  plates  of  brass  or  bronze, 
some  nails  of  which  metals 
are  now  found  there;  and  the 
holes  in  which  the  nails  were 
inserted  are  still  to  be  seen 
all  over  the  place.  Another 
of  these  tombs,  erected  by 
Minyas  at  Orchomenos,  de- 
scribed by  Fausanias  as  one 
of  the  Avonders  of  Greece,* 
seems  from  the  remains  still 
existing  to  have  been  at  least 
20  ft.  wider  than  this  one^ 
and  proportionably  larger  in 
every  respect.  All  these  were 
covered  with  earth,  and  many  are  now  probably  hidden  which  a 
diligent  search  might  reveal.  It  is  hardly,  however,  to  be  hoped  that 
an  unrided  tomb  may  be  discovered  in  Greece,  though  numerous 
examples  are  found  in  Etruria.  The  very  name  of  treasury  must 
have  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Greeks;  and  as  their  real  destination 
was  forgotten,  no  lingering  respect  for  the  dead  could  have  restrained 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler. 

As  domes  constructed  on  the  horizontal  principle,  these  two  are 
the  largest  of  which  v.e  have  any  knowledge,  though  thei-e  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  reasonable    limit   to    the    extent  to  which  such  a 


123.    Fragment  of  Pillar  in  front  of  Tomb  of  Atreua 
at  Myceua;. 


'  Fausanias,  ix. 
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form  of  building  miglit  be  cavricd.  Wbcn  bnckod  l)y  earth,  as 
these  were,  it  is  evident,  from  tlie  mode  of  construction,  that  they 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  any  ecjuable  pressure  exerted  from  the 
exterior. 

The  only  danger  to  be  feared  is,  what  is  technically  called  a  rising 
of  the  haunches;  and  to  avoid  this  it  might  be  necessary,  where  laroe 
domes  were  attempted,  to  adopt  a  form  more  nearly  conical  than  that 
used  at  Mycente.  This  might  be  a  less  pleasing  architectural  feature, 
but  it  is  constructively  a  better  one  than  the  form  of  the  radiating 
domes  we  generally  employ. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  tliat  more  of  the  decorative  features 
of  this  early  style  have  not  been  discovered.  They  differ  so  entirely 
from  anything  else  in  Greece,  and  are  so  purely  Asiatic  in  form,  that 
it  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  be  able  to  restore  a  complete 
decoration  of  any  sort.  In  all  the  parts  hitherto  brought  to  light,  an 
lonie-Iike  scroll  is  re]K'ated  in  every  i)art  and  over  every  detail,  rather 
rudely  executed,  but  probably  originally  heightened  by  color.  Its 
counterparts  are  found  in  Assyria  and  at  Persepolis,  but  nowhere 
else  in  Greece.' 

The  Pelasgic  races  soon  learnt  to  adopt  for  their  doorways  the 
more    pleasing    curvilinear    form    with    which    they    were    already 

familiar  from  their  interiors.  The 
annexed  illustration  (WoodcutNo. 
124)  from  a  gateway  at  Thoricus, 
in  Attica,  serves  to  show  its  sim- 
plest and  earliest  form ;  and  the 
illustration  (Woodcut  No.  127) 
from  Assos,  in  Asia  Minor,  of  a 
far  more  modern  date,  shows  the 
most  complicated  form  it  took  in 
ancient  times.  In  this  last  instance 
it  is  merely  a  discharging  ai-ch, 
and  so  little  fitted  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied,  that  we  can 
only  suppose  that  its  adoption  arose  from  a  strong  predilection  for 
this  shape. 

Another  illustration  of  Pelasgic  masonry  is  found  at  Dclos  (Wood- 
cut No.  125),  consisting  of  a  roof  formed  by  two  arch  stones,  at  a 
certain  angle  to  one  another,  similar  to  the  plan  adopted  in  Egypt, 
and  is  further  interesting  as  being  associated  with  capitals  of  pillars 
formed  of  the  front  part  of  bulls,  as  in  Assyria,  pointing  again  to  the 
intimate  connection  that  existed  between  Greece  and  Asia  at  this  early 
j)eriod  of  the  former's  history. 


Gateway  at  Thoricus.      (From  Dod- 
weU's  **  Greece.'*) 


'  Tlie    same    scroll    exists   at    Now  I  near    Malta,    and    geiiefiilly    wherever 
Grange  in  Ireland,  in  the  island  of  Gozo  |  chambered  tumuli  are  foiuid. 
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In  all  these  in.stances  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  much  want 
of  knowledge  tliat  led  these  early  builders  to  adopt  the  horizontal  in 
preference  to  the  radi-  -^  _ 

ating   principle,   as   a  -=»-     --=■ 

conviction  of  its  great- 
er durability,  as  well, 
perhaps,  as  a  certain 
predilection  for  an 
ancient  mode. 

Ill  the  construction 
of  their  walls  they  ad- 
hered, as  a  mere  matter 
of  taste,  to  forms  which 
they  must  have  known 
to  be  inferior  to  others. 
In  the  example,  for  in-  ''  ^ '  ',?^^ "    '^'-'~Lj^r:i- 

Stance,  of  a  wall  in  the  '^5.    Arch  at  Delos.    (From  Stuart's  "Athens.") 

Peloponnesus  (Woodcut  No.  126),  we  find  the  [wlygonal  mascmry  of 
an  earlier  age  actually  placed  upon  as  perfect  a  specimen  built  in 
regular  courses,  or  what  is  technically  called  ashlar  work,  as  any 
to  be  found  in  Greece;  and  on 
the  other  side  of  the  gateway 
at  Assos  (Woodcut  No.  127) 
there  exists  a  semicircular  arch, 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines, 
which  is  constructed  horizon- 
tally, and  could  only  have  been 
copied  from  a  radiating  arch. 

Their  city  walls  are  chieHy 
remarkable  for  the  size  of  the 
blocks  of  stone  used,  and  for  the 
beauty  with  which  their  irregular  joints  and  courses  are  fitted  into 
one  another.  Like  most  fortifications,  they  are  generally  devoid  of 
ornament,  the  only  architectural  features  being  the  openincrs.  These 
are  interesting,  as  showing  the  steps  by  wliich  a  peculiar  form  of 
masonry  was  perfected,  and  which,  in  after  ages,  led  to  im]>ortant 
architectural  results. 

One  of  the  most  primitive  of  these  buildings  is  a  nameless  ruin 
existing  near  Missolonghi  (Woodcut  No.  128).  In  it  the  sides  of  the 
opening  are  straight  for  tiie  wliolo  height,  and,  though  makint;  a  very 
stable  form  of  ojiening,  it  is  one  to  which  it  is  extremely  diflicult  to  fit 
doors,  or  to  close  by  any  known  moans.  It  was  this  difficulty  that  led 
to  the  next  expedient  adopted  of  inserting  a  lintel  at  a  certain  height, 
and  making  the  jani1)s  more  perpendicular  below,  and  more  sloping 
above.     This  method  is  already  exenii)lified  in  the  tomb  of  Atreus 


Wall  in  Pelnponnesus.    fFrom  Blouefs 
"  Voyage  en  GrJce.") 
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(Woodcut  No.  122),  ami  in  the  Gate  of  tlie  Lions  at  Mycenae  (Wood- 
cut No.  129)  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  whether  the  pediments  were 

always  filled  uj)  with 
scul]iture,  as  in  this 
instance,  or  left  open. 
In  the  walls  of  a  town 
they  were  probably 
always  closed,  but  left 
open  in  a  chamber. 
In  the  gate  at  Mycenre 
the  two  lions  stand 
against  an  altar  i 
shaped  like  a  pillar, 
of  a  form  found  only 
in  Lycia,  in  which 
the  round  ends  of 
the    timbers    of     the 


127.    Gateway  at  Assos.    (From  Texier's  "Asie  Mineure.") 


roof  are  shown  as  if  jirojecting  into  the  frieze. 

These  are  slight  remains,  it  must  be  confessed,  from  which  to 
reconstruct  an  art  which  had  so  much  influence  on  the  civilization  of 


L 


128.  Doorway  at  Missolonghi.  (From  Dodwell.) 


120.    Gate  of  Linns,  jryoense. 


Greece ;  but  they  are  sufficient  for  the  archa?ologist,  as  the  existence 
of  a  few  fossil  fragments  of  the  bones  of  an  cle]ihant  or  a  tortoise 
suffice  to  prove  the  pre-existence  of  those  animals  wherever  they  have 
been  found,  and  enable  the  palasontologist  to  reason  upon  them  with 


'  It  is  to  be  rPirpttfd  tliat  no  cast  of 
these,  the  oklest  sciilpturps  of  their  class 
in  existence,  has  reached  this  country. 
One  is  said  to  exist  at  Berhn,  but  it  is 
inaccessible  to  science.     The  drawings 


hitherto  made  of  them  are  so  inexact 
that  it  is  impossible  to  reason  on  tliem, 
whilst  as  types  of  a  style  they  are  among 
the  most  interesting  known  to  exist  any- 
where. 
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almost  as  much  certainty  as  if  lie  saw  them  in  a  menagerie.  Xor  is  it 
difficult  to  see  why  the  remnants  are  so  few.  When  Homer  describes 
the  imaginary  dwelling  of  Alcinous  —  which  lie  meant  to  be  ty]iical  of 
a  perfect  palace  in  his  day  —  he  does  not  speak  of  its  construction  or 
solidity,  nor  tell  us  how  syniiiietrically  it  was  arranged  ;  but  he  is 
lavish  of  his  praise  of  its  brazen  walls,  its  golden  doors  witli  their 
silver  posts  and  lintels — just  as  the  writers  of  the  Books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  praise  the  contemporary  temple  or  palace  of  Solomon  for 
similar  metallic  splendor. 

The  palace  of  Menelaus  is  described  by  the  same  author  as  full  of 
brass  and  gold,  silver  and  ivory.  It  was  resplendent  as  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  appeared  to  the  eye  of  Telemachus  like  the  mansion  of 
Jupiter  himself. 

No  temples  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  nor  by  any  early  writer ;  but 
the  funereal  rites  celebrated  in  honor  of  Patroclus,  as  described  in  the 
XXHI.  Book  of  the  Iliad,  and  the  mounds  still  existing  on  the  Plains 
of  Troy,  testify  to  the  character  of  the  people  whose  manners  and 
customs  he  was  descrilung,  and  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  convince 
us  that,  exccjit  in  their  tombs,  we  should  find  little  to  commemorate 
their  previous  existence. 

The  subject  is  interesting,  and  deserves  far  more  attention  than 
has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  more  space  than  can  be 
devoted  to  it  here.  Kot  only  is  this  art  the  art  of  people  who  warred 
before  Troy,  but  our  knowledge  of  it  reveals  to  us  a  secret  whicli 
otherwise  might  for  ever  have  remained  a  mystery.  The  religion  of 
the  Homeric  poems  is  essentially  Anthropic  and  Ancestral  —  in  other 
words,  of  Turanian  origin,  with  hardly  a  trace  of  Aryan  feeling 
running  through  it.  When  we  know  that  the  same  was  the  case 
with  the  arts  of  those  days,  we  feel  that  it  could  not  well  be 
otherwise;  but  what  most  excites  our  wonder  is  the  power  of  tlie 
poet,  whose  song,  describing  the  manners  and  feelings  of  an  extinct 
race,  was  so  beautiful  as  to  cause  its  adoption  as  a  gosjiel  by  a  people 
of  another  race,  tincturing  their  religion  to  the  latest  hour  of  their 
existence. 

We  have  very  little  means  of  knowing  how  long  this  style  of  art 
lasted  in  Greece.  The  treasury  built  by  Myron  king  of  Sicyon  at 
01ym])ia  about  fi.50  b.c.  seems  to  have  been  of  this  style,  in  so  far  as 
we  can  judge  of  it  by  the  description  of  Pausanias.i  It  consisted  of 
two  chambers,  one  ornamented  in  the  Doric,  one  in  the  Ionic  style,  not 
apparently  with  pillars,  but  with  that  kind  of  decoration  which  appears 
at  that  period  to  have  been  recognized  as  peculiar  to  each.  But  the 
entire  decorations  seem  to  have  been  of  brass,  the  weight  of  metal  em- 
ployed being  recorded  in  an  inscription  on  the  building.     The  earliest 


'  I'aujanias,  vi.  19. 
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example  of  a  Doric  temple  that  we  know  of  —  tliat  of  Corintli  —  woild 
apjsear  to  belong  to  very  nearly  the  same  age,  so  that  the  7tli  century 
B.C.  may  probably  be  taken  as  the  period  when  the  old  Turanian  form 
of  Pelasgic  art  gave  way  before  the  sterner  and  more  perfect  creations 
of  a  purer  Hellenic  design.  Perh:i|is  it  miglit  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  the  Hellenic  history  of  Greece  commenced  with  tlie  Olympiads 
(n.c.  776),  but  before  that  kingdon  bloomed  into  perfection  an  older 
civilization  had  passed  away,  leaving  little  beyond  a  few  tombs  and 
works  of  public  utility  as  records  of  its  prior  existence.  It  left,  how- 
ever, an  undying  influence  which  can  be  traced  through  every  subse- 
quent stage  of  Grecian  history,  which  gave  form  to  that  wonderful 
artistic  development  of  art,  the  principal  if  not  the  only  cause  of  the 
unrivalled  degree  of  perfection  to  which  it  subsequently  attained. 


130.    Plan  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.    (From  Wordriworth's  "Greece.") 
1.  Parlhenon.        2.  Erechthcium.       3.  Propylaa.        4.  Temple  of  Nike  Apteros.        5.  Statue  of  Minerva. 


CHAPTER  II. 
HELLENIC    GEEECE. 


HISTORY   OF   THE    ORDERS. 

THE  cnlniiiiating  period  of  the  Pcl.astric  civilization  of  Greece  w.as  at 
the  time  of  the  war  with  Troy  —  tlie  Last  great  military  event  of  that 
ao-e,  and  the  one  which  seems  to  have  closed  the  long  and  intimate 
connection  of  the  Greek  Pelasgians  with  their  cognate  races  in  Asia. 

Sixty  years  later  the  irruption  of  the  Tlicss.ilians,  and  twenty  years 
after  that  event  the  return  of  tlie  Ileracleida',  closed,  in  a  political 
sense,  that  chapter  in  history,  and  g.ave  rise  to  wliat  may  be  styled  tlie 
Hellenic  civilization,  which  proved  the  great  and  true  glory  of  Greece. 

Four  centuries,  however,  elapsed,  which  may  a])])ropriately  be 
called  the  dark  ages  of  Greece;  before  the  new  seed  bore  fruit,  at  least 
in  so  far  as  art  is  concerned.  These  ages  produced,  it  is  true,  the  laws 
of  Lycurgus,  a  characteristic  effort  of  a  truly  Aryan  i-ace,  conferring  as 
they  did  on  the  people  who  made  them  that  power  of  self-government, 
and  capacity  for  republican  institutions,  which  gave  them  such 
stability  at  home  and  so  much  power  abroad,  but  which  were  as 
inimical  to  the  softer  glories  of  the  fine  arts  in  Sparta  as  they  have 
proved  elsewhere. 

When,  after  this  long  night,  architectural  art  reappeared,  it  was  at 
Corinth,  under  the  Cypselidic,  a  race  of  strongly-marked  Asiatic  ten- 
dencies ;  but  it  had  in  the  meantime  undergone  so  great  a  transforma- 
tion as  to  wellnigh  bewilder  us.  On  its  reappearance  it  was  no  longer 
characterized  by  the  elegant  and  ornate  art  of  Myccnro  and  the  cognate 
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forms  of  Asiatic  growth,  but  had  assumed  the  rude,  bold  proportions  of 
Egyptian  art,  and  with  almost  more  than  Egyptian  massiveness. 

Doiiic  Temples  ix  Greece. 

The  age  of  the  Doric  temple  at  Corinth  is  not,  it  is  true,  satis- 
factorily determined  ;  but  the  balance  of  evidence  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  it  belongs  to  the  age  of  Cypselus,  or  about  650  b.  c.  The 
pillars  are  less  than  four  diameters  in  height,  and  the  architrave  — the 
only  part  of  the  superstructure  that  now  remains  —  is  proportionately 
lieavy.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  massive  specimens  of  architec- 
ture existing,  more  so  than  even  its  rock-cut  prototype  at  Beni  Hassan, i 
from  which  it  is  most  indubitably  copied.  As  a  work  of  art,  it  fails 
from  excess  of  strength,  a  fault  common  to  most  of  tlie  efforts  of  a  rude 
people,  ignorant  of  the  true  resources  of  art,  and  striving,  by  the 
expression  of  physical  power  alone,  to  attain  its  objects. 

Next  in  age  to  this  is  the  little  temple  at  JEg'ma.-  Its  date,  too, 
is  unknown,  though,  judging  from  the  character  of  its  sculpture,  it 
probably  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 

We  know  that  Alliens  ad  a  great  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  con- 
temporary with  these,  and  the  frusta  of  its  columns  still  remain,  which, 
after  its  destruction  by  the  Persians,  were  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
citadel.  It  is  more  than  ]irobal)le  that  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Greece  had  temples  commcnsur.ate  witli  their  dignity  before  the  Per- 
sian War.  Many  of  these  were  destroyed  during  that  struggle;  but  it 
also  happened  then,  as  in  France  and  England  in  the  12th  and  13th 
C3nturies,  that  the  old  temples  were  thought  unwortliy  of  the  national 
greatness,  and  of  that  feeling  of  exaltation  arising  from  the  successful 


If  the  examples  at  Beni  Hassan  and 


1"1.    Capital  in  Teiniile  at  Karnac.    (From 
E.  FalkeiiL-i-.) 


elsewhere  are  not  considered  sufficient 
to  settle  the  question,  it  will  be  diflicult 
to  refuse  the  evidence  of  this  one  (Wood- 
cut No.  131)  taken  from  the  soulliern 
temjile  at  Karnac,  built  in  the  aiie  of 
'I'lidtliniosis  III.  and  Amenophis  HI. — 
say  KiUO  years  before  (brist.  orlCCOyears 
before  the  earliest  Grecian  example 
known.  In  this  instance  the  abacus  is 
separated  f lom  the  shaft :  there  is  a  bold 
echinus  and  a  beailed  necking:  in  fact  all 
the  members  of  the  Grecian  order,  only 
wantiin;  the  elegance  which  the  Greeks 
added  to  it. 

In  the  memoir  by  Mr.  Falkener  ("  Mu- 
seum of  Classical  Anli(|nities,''  vol.  i.  p. 
ST),  from  -wliich  the  wnodcut  is  bor- 
rowed. il7  proto-Doric  cohnnns  are  enu- 
merated as  still  existimi  in  eight  dif- 
ferent buildings,  raimiu^  from  the  Third 
('ataract  to  Lower  Egypt. 

-  The  dimensions  are  04  feet  by  45, 
covering  consequently  only  4230  feet. 
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result  of  the  greatest  of  their  wars,  so  tliat  almost  all  those  which 
remained  were  pulled  down  or  rebuilt.  The  consequence  is,  that 
nearly  all  the  ereat  temples  now  found  in  Greece  were  built  in  the 
forty  or  fifty  years  which  succeeded  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at 
Salaniis  and  I'lattea. 


13-.    Temple  at  iEgina  restored.    No  scale. 


The  oldest  temple  of  this  class  is  that  best  known  as  the  Theseiiim, 
or  Temple  of  Theseus,  at  Athens,  though  it  is  nearly  certain  that  it 
ought  more  proj)erly  to  be  considered  the  temple  of  the  god  3Iars.  It 
constitutes  a  link  between  the  archaic  and  the  perfect  age  of  Grecian 
art ;  more  jierfect  than  the  temple  at  ^Egina  or  any  that  preceded  it, 
but  falling  short  of  the  perfection  of  the  Parthenon,  its  near  neighbor 
both  in  locality  .'Uid  date. 

Of  all  the  great  temjile.s,  the  best  and  most  celebrated  is  the  Par- 
thenon, the  only  octastyle  Doi'ic  temple  in  Greece,  and  in  its  own  class 
undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  building  in  the  world.  It  is  true  it 
has  neither  the  dimensions  nor  the  wondrous  expression  of  power  and 
eternity  inherent  in  Egyjitian  temples,  nor  has  it  the  variety  and 
poetry  of  the  Gotliic  cathedral ;  but  for  intellectual  beauty,  for  jierfec- 
tion  of  proportion,  for  beauty  of  detail,  and  for  the  e.\cpiisite  perception 
of  the  highest  and  most  recondite  principles  of  art  ever  applied  to 
architecture,  it  stands  utterly  and  entirely  alone  and  unrivalled  —  the 
glory  of  Greece  and  a  reproach  to  tlie  rest  of  the  world. 

Ne.\t  in  size  and  in  beauty  to  this  was  the  great  hexastyle  temple 
of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  finished  two  years  later  than  tlie  Parthenon. 
Its  dimensions  were  nearly  the  same,  but  haying  only  six  iiillars  in 
front  instead  of  eight,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  the  proportions  were 
different,  this  temiile  being  95  ft.  by  '230,  the  Parthenon  101  ft. 
by  -l-n. 

To  the  same  age  belongs  the  exquisite  little  Temple  of   Apollo 
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Epicurius  at  Bassje  (47  ft.  by  125),  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Suniuiii, 
the  greater  temple  at  Rhamnus,  the  Propylsea  at  Athens,  and  indeed 
all  that  is  greatest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  architecture  of  Greece. 
The  temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis  also  was  founded  and  designed  at  this 
period,  but  its  execution  belongs  to  a  later  date. 

Doric  Temples  in  Sicily. 

Owing  probably  to  some  local  peculiarity,  whicli  we  have  not  now 
the  means  of  explaining,  the  Dorian  colonies  of  Sicily  and  Magna 
Gra'cia  seem  to  have  possessed,  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  a 
greater  number  of  temples,  and  certainly  retain  the  traces  of  many 
more,  than  were  or  are  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
mother  country.  The  one  city  of  Selinus  alone  possesses  six,  in  two 
groups, — three  in  thecitadel  and  three  in  the  city.  Of  these  the  oldest 
is  the  central  one  of  the  first-named  group.  Its  sculjitures,  first  dis- 
covered by  Messrs.  Angel  and  Harris,  indicate  an  age- only  slightly  sub- 
sequent to  the  foundation  of  the  colony,  b.  c.  636,  and  therefore  probably 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  example  above  mentioned  at  Corinth. 
The  most  modern  is  the  great  octastyle  temjale,  which  seems  to  have 
been  left  unfinished  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the 
Carthaginians,  b.  c.  410.  It  measured  375  ft.  by  166,  and  was  conse- 
quently very  much  larger  than  any  temple  of  its  class  in  Greece. 
The  remaining  four  range  between  these  dates,  and  therefore  form 
a  tolerably  perfect  ehronometric  series  at  that  time  when  the  aits 
of  Greece  itself  fail  us.  The  inferiority,  however,  of  provincial  art, 
as  compared  Avith  tliat  of  Greece  itself,  prevents  us  from  applying 
such  a  test  with  too  much  confidence  to  the  real  historj-  of  the  art, 
though  it  is  undoubtedly  valuable  as  a  secondary  illustration. 

At  Agrigentum  there  are  three  Doric  temples,  two  small  hexastyles, 
whose  age  may  be  about  500  to  480  u.  c,  and  one  great  exceptional 
example,  differing  in  its  arrangements  from  all  the  Grecian  temples  of 
the  age.  Its  dimensions  are  360  feet  long  by  173  broad,  and  conse- 
quently very  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  great  Temple  of  Selinus 
just  alluded  to.  Its  date  is  perfectly  known,  as  it  was  commenced  by 
Theron  b.  c.  480,  and  left  unfinished  seventy-five  years  afterwards, 
when  the  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians. 

At  Syracuse  there  still  exist  the  ruins  of  a  very  beautiful  temple  of 
this  age;  and  at  Egesta  are  remains  of  another  in  a  much  more  perfect 
state. 

Pa»stuni,  in  Magna  Grrecia,  boasts  of  the  most  magnificent  group  of 
temples  after  that  at  Agrigentum.  One  is  a  very  beautiful  hexastyle, 
belonging  probably  to  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c,  built  in  a 
bold  and  very  pure  style  of  Doric  architecture,  and  still  retains  the 
greater  part  of  its  internal  columnar  arrangement. 
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The  otliPi-  two  are  more  modern,  and  far  less  pure  both  in  plan 
and  in  detail,  one  having  nine  columns  at  each  end,  the  central  pillars 
of  which  are  meant  to  correspond  with  an  internal  range  of  pillars, 
supporting  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  The  otlier,  thougli  of  a  regular 
form,  is  so  modified  by  local  peculiarities,  so  corrupt,  in  fact,  ns 
harilly  to  deserve  being  ranked  with  the  beautiful  order  which  it 
most  resembles. 

Ionic   TEjrPLES. 

We  have  even  fewer  materials  for  the  history  of  the  Ionic  order  in 
Greece  tlian  we  have  for  that  of  the  Doric.  Tiie  recent  discoveries 
in  Assyria  have  proved  Vjeyond  a  doubt  that  the  Ionic  was  even  more 
essentially  an  introduction  from  Asia  than  the  Doric  was  from  Egyi)t : 
the  only  question  is,  when  it  was  brought  into  Greece.  My  own  im- 
pression is,  that  it  existed  there  in  one  form  or  another  from  the 
earliest  ages,  but  owing  to  its  slenderer  proportions,  and  the  greater 
quantity  of  wood  used  in  its  construction,  tlie  examples  may  liave 
])erished,  so  tliat  nothing  is  now  known  to  exist  which  can  lay  claim 
to  even  so  great  an  antiquity  as  the  Persian  War. 

The  oldest  example,  probably,  was  the  temple  on  the  Ilissus,  now 
destroyed,  dating  from  about  484  b.  c.  ;  next  to  tliis  is  tlie  little  gem 
of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Nikd  Apteros,  or  the  Wingless  Victoiy,  built 
al)out  fifteen  years  later,  in  front  of  the  Propylaja  at  Athens.  The  last 
and  most  ])erfeet  of  all  tlie  examples  of  tliis  order  is  the  Erechtheium, 
on  the  Acropolis  ;  its  date  is  apparently  about  420  b.c,  tlie  great  epoch 
of  Atlienian  art.  Xowhere  did  the  exquisite  taste  and  skill  of  the 
Atlienians  show  tliemselves  to  greater  advantage  than  here  ;  for  though 
every  detail  of  the  order  may  be  traced  back  to  Nineveh  or  Perse])olis, 
all  are  so  purified,  so  imbued  with  purely  Grecian  taste  and  feeling, 
that  they  have  become  essential  parts  of  a  far  more  beautiful  order 
than  ever  existed  in  the  land  in  wliich  they  liad   their  origin. 

The  largest,  and  perhaps  the  finest,  of  Grecian  Ionic  temples  was 
that  built  about  a  century  afterwards  at  Tegea,  in  Arcadia  —  a  regular 
peripteral  temjile  of  consideralile  dimensions,  but  the  existence  of 
■which  is  now  known  only  from  tlie  description  of  Pausanias.' 

As  in  the  case,  however,  of  the  Doric  order,  it  is  not  in  Greece 
itself  tliat  we  find  either  the  greatest  number  of  Ionic  temples  or 
those  most  remarkable  for  size,  but  in  the  colonies  in  Asia  Elinor, 
and  more  especially  in  Ionia,  whence  the  order  most  properly  takes 
its  name. 

That  an  Ionic  order  existed  in  Asia  Minor  before  the  Persian 
War  is  quite  certain,  but  all  examples  perished  in  that  memorable 
struggle;  and   when  it   subsequently  reappeared,  the  order  had   lost 
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much  of  its  purely  Asiatic  character,  and  assumefl  certain  forms  and 
tendencies  borrowed  from  tlie  simpler  and  juirer  Doric  style. 

If  any  temple  in  tlie  Asiatic  Greek  colonies  escajied  destruction  in 
the  Persian  wars,  it  was  that  of  Juno  at  Samos.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Polycrates,  and  a]ii)cars  to  have  been  of  the  Doric  order. 
The  ruins  now  found  tj-.ere  are  of  the  Ionic  order,  34G  ft.  by  190  ft., 
and  must  have  succeeded  the  first  mentioned.  The  apjiarent  archaisms 
in  the  form  of  tlie  bases,  etc.  which  have  misled  antiquarians;  are 
merely  Eastern  forms  retained  in  spite  of  Grecian  influence. 

More  remarkable  even  than  this  was  the  celebrated  'Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been  425  ft.  long  by  -'20  ft. 
■wide.  Recent  excavations  on  the  site,  however,  carried  out  by  Mr.  T. 
AYood,  prove  that  these  dimensions  apply  only  to  the  platform  on  «hich 
it  stood.  The  temple  itself,  measured  from  the  outside  of  the  angle 
pillars,  was  only  348  ft.  by  1G4,  making  the  area  57,07*2  ft.,  or  about 
the  average  dimensions  of  our  mcdiieval  cathedrals. 

Besides  these,  there  Avns  a  splendid  decastyle  temple,  dedicated  to 
Apollo  Didymaeus,  at  Miletus,  156  ft.  wide  by  295  ft.  in  length;  an 
octastyle  at  Sardis,  261  ft.  by  144  ft. ;  an  exquisitely  beautiful,  though 
small  hexastyle,  at  Priene,  122  ft.  by  64  ft. ;  and  another  at  Teos. 
and  smaller  examples  elsewhere,  besides  many  others  which  have  no 
doubt  perished. 

CorjNTniAN  Temples. 

The  Corinthian  order  is  as  essentially  borrowed  from  the  l>ell- 
shajied  capitals  of  Egypt  as  the  Doric  is  from  their  oldest  pillars. 
Like  everything  they  touched,  the  Greeks  soon  rendered  it  their  own 
by  the  freedom  and  elegance  with  which  they  treated  it.  The  acanthus- 
leaf  with  which  they  adorned  it  is  essentially  Grecian,  and  we  must 
sup]iosethat  it  had  been  used  by  them  as  an  ornament  either  in  their 
metal  or  wood  work,  long  before  they  adopted  it  in  stone  as  an  archi- 
tectural feature. 

As  in  everything  else,  however,  the  Greeks  co\dd  not  help  be- 
traying in  this  also  the  Asiatic  origin  of  their  art,  and  the  Egyptian 
order  with  them  was  soon  wedded  to  the  Ionic,  whose  volutes  became 
an  essential  though  subdued  part  of  this  order.  It  is  in  fact  a 
com|)osite  order,  made  up  of  the  bell-shajied  ca|>itals  of  the  Egyjitians 
and  the  spiral  of  the  Assyrians,  and  adopted  by  the  Greeks  at  a  time 
mIrmi  national  distinctions  were  rapidly  disappearing  and  when  true 
and  se\crer  art  was  giving  place  to  love  of  variety.  At  that  time  also 
mere  ornament  and  carving  were  su])planting  the  purer  class  of  forms 
anil  the  higher  aspirations  of  sculpture  with  which  the  Greeks 
ornamented  their  temples  in  their  best  d.ays. 

In  Greece  the  order  does  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced,  or  at 
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least  generall}-  nsccl,  before  the  age  of  Alexamler  the  Great  ;  the 
oldest  authentic  e.vample,  and  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  being  tlie 
Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates  (b.  c.  335),  which,  notwithstanding 
the  smallness  of  its  dimensions,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of 
art  of  the  merely  ornamental  class  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  A  simpler  examjjle,  but  by  no  means  so  beautiful,  is  that  of 
tlie  jiorticoes  of  the  small  octagonal  building  commonly  called  the 
Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens.  The  largest  example  in  Greece  of  the 
Corinthian  order  is  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens.  This, 
howe^  or,  may  almost  be  called  a  Roman  building,  though  on  Grecian 
soil — iiaving  been  commenced  in  its  present  form  under  Antiochus  Ei>i- 
phanes,  in  the  second  century  u.  c,  by  the  Roman  architect  Cossutius, 
and  only  finislied  by  Hadrian,  to  whom  probably  we  may  ascribe  the 
greatest  part  of  what  now  remains.  Its  dimensions  are  171  ft.  by  354 
ft.,  or  nearly  those  of  the  interior  of  the  great  Ilypostyle  Hall  at 
Karnac  ;  and  from  the  number  of  its  columns,  their  size  and  their 
beauty,  it  must  have  been  when  complete  tlie  most  beautiful  Corin- 
thian temple  of  the  ancient  world. 

Judging,  however,  from  some  fragments  found  among  the  Ionic 
temples  of  Asia  Minor,  it  appears  that  the  Corinthian  order  was 
introduced  there  before  we  find  any  trace  of  it  in  Greece  Proper. 
Indeed,  a  priori,  we  might  expect  that  its  introduction  into  Greece 
■was  part  of  that  reaction  which  the  elegant  and  luxurious  Asiatics 
exercised  on  the  severer  and 
more  maidy  inhabitants  of 
Euro])eaii  Greece,  and  which 
was  in  fact  the  main  cause 
of  their  subjection,  first  to 
the  Macedonians,  and  finally 
beneath  the  iron  yoke  of 
Rome.  As  used  by  the  Asi- 
atics, it  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  the  introdiiction  of  the 
bell-shaped  capital  of  tlie 
Egyptians,  to  which  they  ap])lied  the  acanthus-leaf,  sometimes  in 
conjunction  witli  the  honeysuckle  ornament  of  the  time,  as  in  AVood- 
cut  No.  133,  and  on  other  and  later  occasions  together  with  the 
volutes  of  the  same  order,  the  latter  combination  being  the  one  which 
ultimately  prevailed  and  became  the  tyiiical  form  of  the  Corinthian 
capitals. 

Dimensions  of  Greek  Temples. 


133.    Ancient  Corinthian  Capital.    (From 
BraucUiii*.) 


Although  differing  so  essentially  in  plan,  the  general  dimensions 
of  the  lai-gcr  temjiles  of  the  Greeks  were  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
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mcdia?val  catliedrals,  and  although  they  never  reached  the  altitude  of 
their  modern  rivals,  their  cubic  dimensions  were  probably  in  about 
tlie  same  ratio  of  pro]iortion. 

The  following  table  gives  the  approximate  dimensions,  rejecting 
fractions,  of  the  eight  largest  and  best  known  examples  :  — 

Jmio,  at  Samos 346  feet  long 

Jupiter,  at  Agrigentum  .     .  360  " 

Apollo,  at  Branchicla;      .     .  362  " 

Jupiter,  at  Athens       .     .     .  354  " 

Diana,  at  Ephesus  ....  348  " 

Didymieus,  at  Miletus      .     .  295  " 

Cybele,  at  Sardis    ....  261  " 

Parthenon,  at  Athens      .     .  228  " 

There  may  be  some  slight  discrepancies  in  this  table  from  the 
figures  quoted  elsewhere,  and  incorrectness  arising  from  some  of 
the  temples  being  measured  on  the  lowest  step  and  others,  as  the 
Parthenon,  on  the  highest ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  comparison,  which 
is  all  that  is  attempted  in  its  compilation. 

Doric  Order.' 

The  Doric  was  the  order  which  tlie  Greeks  especially  loved  and 
cultivated  so  as  to  make  it  most  exclusively  their  own  ;   and,  as  used 


190  feet  wide 

=  65,740  feet 

173 

=  62,280  " 

168   " 

=  60,816  " 

171 

=  60,534  " 

164   " 

=  57,072  " 

156   " 

=  45,020  " 

144 

=  37,884  " 

101 

=  23,028  " 

1  The  fact  of  a  proto-Doric  order 
having  existed  in  Egypt  a  thousand  years 
before  it  is  found  in  Greece  ought  to 
suffice  as  explaining  the  origin  of  the 
style.  Still  it  may  l)e  worth  while  to  try 
and  make  this  a  little  clearer,  as  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  examples  of 


this  mode  of  building,  or  have  not  prac- 
tically employed  it  —  as  it  has  been  my 
fate  to  do  —  feel  a  difficulty  in  realizing 
how  a  brick  pier  came  to  be  used  with  a 
wooden  superstructure. 

The  annexed   woodcut    illustrates    a 
mode  of  roofing  very  usually  employetl 


Ki.    Diagr.im  of  Doric  coustructioii,  as  used  in  the  East. 


in  the  East  at  this  day.  Generally  a 
square  pier  of  brickwork  is  employed: 
and  then  an  abacus  of  wood  or  tiles  is 
indispensable  to  distribute  the  pres- 
sure of  a  narrow  lieam  over  a  wider 
pier.  When  the  pillar  Is  made  octag- 
onal   this    is    even    more    necessary. 


W'here  a  wooilen  post  is  employed 
it  is  always  of  the  same  thickness 
as  the  beam,  and  is  generally  mor- 
ticed into  it  ;  or  a  bracket  may  be 
employed,  and  is  particularly  ad- 
vantageous when  a  junction  takes 
place      between       two       lengths      of 
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in  the  Parthenon,  it  certainly  is  as  complete  and  as  perfect  an  archi- 
tectural feature  as  any  style  can  boast  of.  When  first  introduced  from 
Egypt,  it,  as  before  stated,  partook  of  even  more  than  Egyptian 
solidity,  but  by  degrees  became  attenuated  to  the  weak  and  lean  form 
of  the  Koman  order  of  the  same  name.  Woodcut  Xo.  135  illustrates 
the  three  stages  of  progress  from  the  oldest  example  at  Corinth  to  the 
order  as  used  in  the  time  of  Philip  at  Delos,  the  intermediate  being 
the  culminating  point  in  tlie  age  of  Pericles  :  tlie  first  is  4-47  diameters 
in  height,  the  next  6-025,  the  last  7015;  and  if  the  table  were 
filled  up  with  all  the  other  examples,  the  gradual  attenuation  of  the 
shaft  would  very  nearly  give  the  relative  date  of  the  example.  This 
fact  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  refute  the  idea  of  the  pillar  being  copied 
from  a  wooden  post,  as  in  that  case  it  would  jiavc  been  slenderer  at 
first,  and  would  gradually  have  departed  from  the  wooden  form  as, 
the  style  advanced.  This  is  the  case  in  all  carpentry  styles.  With 
the  Doric  order  the  contrary  takes  place.  The  earlier  the  example  the 
more  unlike  it  is  to  any  wooden  original.  As  the  masons  advanced 
in  skill  and  power  over  their  stone  material,  it  came  more  and  more 
to  resendjle  posts  or  pillars  of  wood.  The  fact  appears  to  be  tliat, 
either  in  Egypt  or  in  early  Greece,  the  pillar  was  originally  a  pier  of 
brickwork,  or  of  rubble  masonry,  supporting  a  wooden  roof,  of  which 
the  architraves,  the  triglyphs,  and  the  various  parts  of  the  cornice,  all 
bore  traces  down  to  the  Latest  period. 

Even  as  ordinarily  represented,  or  as  cojjied  in  this  country,  there 
is  a  degree  of  solidity  combined  with  elegance  in  this  order,  and  an 
exquisite  proportion  of  the  parts  to  one  another  and  to  the  work  they 
have  to  ])erform,  that  command  the  admiration  of  every  person  of 
taste ;  but,  as  used  in  Greece,  its  beauty  was  very  much  enhanced  by 
a  number  of  refinements  whose  existence  was  not  suspected  till  lately, 
and  even  now  cannot  be  detected  but  by  the  most  practised  eye. 


the  archil  rave.  But  even  then  it  is  only 
of  the  saini'  thielcness  as  the  heani.  In 
fact  there  is  no  difficulty  in  reco^nizini; 
the  difference  between  a  carpentry  and 
a  masonry  form.  An  abacus  is  as  absurd 
with  the  former  as  it  is  indispensable 
with  the  latter;  and  of  course  those  who 
used  squared  timbers  for  the  roof  would 
not  employ  unliewn  trunks  of  trees  for 
the  supports. 

On  the  architrave  beam  rest  the  raft- 
ers, anil  on  these  the  purlins  —  in  India 
generally  -'i  inches  square,  and  spaced  a 
foot  or  IH  inclics  apart,  according  to  the 
length  of  tlie  tiles  used.  Sometimes  one 
thickness  of  tiles  is  employed,  and  a  lay- 
er of  concrete  above;  sometimes  two. 
sometimes  three  thicknesses  of  tiles,  but 
the  timber  construction  is  the  same  in 


all  cases.  The  one  great  point  to  insist 
upon,  liowever,  is  that  an  abacus  never 
was  used,  and  never  could  have  been  su"^- 
gested  from  a  timber  post  or  pillar.  Tim- 
ber forms  are  generally  very  easily 
traced,  as  they  are  in  the  roof,  but  not 
in  the  pillars  of  Doric  temples. 

The  base  which  was  afterwards  ap- 
plied by  the  Romans,  probably  was  sug- 
gested by  the  shoe,  wliich  in  certain  sit- 
uations is  a  necessary  part  of  a  wooden 
post;  but  the  origin  of  this  feature  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  Assyria,  though 
in  a  very  different  form  to  that  of  tlie 
Roman  order.  Its  absence  in  the  Grecian 
Doric  is  anotlier  argument  in  favor  of  the 
masonry  origin  of  the  pillar  in  that  or- 
der. 
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The  columns  were  at  first  assumed  to  be  bounded  by  straight  lines. 
It  is  now  found  tliat  they  have  an  entasis,  or  convex  ]irofile,  in  the 
Parthenon  to  the  extent  of  -g^j  of  the  wliole  heiglit,  and  are  outlined 


135.     Temple  at  Delos. 


Parllienon  at  .\tliens.       Temple  at  Corinth. 


by  a  very  delicate  liyperbolic  curve;  it  is  true  this  can  hardly  be 
detected  by  tlie  eye  in  ordinary  jiositions,  but  tlie  want  of  it  gives 
tliat  rigidity  and  poverty  to  the  column  which  is  observable  in  modern 
examples.! 

In  like  manner,  the  architrave  in  all  temples  was  carried  upwards 
so  as  to  form  a  very  flat  arch,  just  sufficient  to  correct  the  optical 
delusion   arising   from  the  interference  of   the  sloping   lines  of  the 


'  These  facts  have  ah  been  fully  elu-  I  searches  on  the  Parthenon  and  other 
cirlaterl  by  Mr.  Penrose  in  his  beautiful  ,  temples  of  Greece,  published  by  the 
work  containing  the  results  of  his  re-  ,  Dilettanti  Society. 
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pediment.  This,  I  believe,  was  common  to  all  temple.s,  but  in  the 
I'artiicnon  the  curve  was  aiiplied  to  the  sides  also,  though  from  what 
motive  it  is  not  so  easy  to  detect. 

Another  refinement  was  making  all  the  columns  slope  slightly 
inwards,  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  strength  and  su])port  to  the  whole. 
Add  to  this,  that  all  the  curved  lines  used  were  either  hyperbolas  or 
parabolas.  With  one  exception  only,  no  circular  line  was  employed, 
nor  even  an  ellipse.  Every  jiart  of  the  temple  was  also  arranged 
\\h]\  tiie  most  unbounded  care  and  accuracj',  and  every  detail  of  the 
masonry  was  carried  out  with  a  precision  and  beauty  of  execution 
which  is  almost  unrivalled,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  material  of 
the  whole  was  the  purest  and  best  white  marble.  All  these  delicate 
adjustments,  this  exquisite  finish  and  attention  to  even  the  smallest 
details,  are  well  bestowed  on  a  design  in  itself  simple,  beautiful,  and 
appropriate.  They  combine  to  render  this  order,  as  found  in  the  best 
Greek  temples,  as  nearly  faultless  as  any  work  of  art  can  possibly  be, 
and  such  as  we  may  dwell  upon  with  the  most  unmixed  and  unvarying 
satisfaction. 

The  system  of  definite  proportion  which  the  Greeks  employed  in 
the  design  of  their  temples,  was  another  cause  of  the  effect  they  pro- 
duce even  on  uneducated  minds.  It  was  not  with  them  merely  th.at 
the  height  was  equal  to  the  width,  or  tlie  length  about  twice  the 
breadth ;  but  every  ]inrt  was  ])roportioiied  to  all  those  parts  with 
which  it  was  related,  in  some  such  ratio  as  1  to  6,  2  to  7,  3  to  8,  4  to  9, 
or  5  to  10,  etc.  As  the  scheme  advances  these  numbers  become  undi- 
sirably  high.  In  tliis  case  they  reverted  to  some  such  simple  ratios 
as  4  to  5,  5  to  6,  G  to  7,  and  so  on. 

We  do  not  yet  quite  luulerstand  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which 
the  Greeks  arrived  at  the  laws  which  guided  their  practice  in  this 
respect ;  but  they  evidently  attached  the  utmost  importance  to  it, 
and  when  the  ratio  was  determined  upon,  they  set  it  out  with  such 
accuracy,  that  even  now  the  calculated  and  the  measured  dimensions 
seldom  vary  beyond  such  minute  fractions  as  can  only  be  expressed  in 
Imndredths  of  an  inch. 

Though  the  existence  of  such  a  system  of  ratios  has  long  been 
suspected,  it  is  only  recently  that  any  measurements  of  Greek  temples 
have  been  made  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  the  matter  to  be 
properly  investigated  and  their  existence  proved.' 

The  ratios  are  in  some  instances  so  recondite,  and  the  correlation 
of  the  parts  at  first  sight  so  a]ijiarently  remote,   that  many  would  be 


'  For  measurements  we  depend  on  Pen- 
rose, "Principles  of  Athenian  Architec- 
ture," etc.,  fol.;  and  Cockereil,  "The 
Temples  of  Esjina  and  Bassie,"  Loud. 
1860.  The  details  of  the  system  were  first 


publicly  announced  by  Watkiss  Lloyd,  in 
a  paper  read  to  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects  in  18.50:  afterwards  in  an  ap- 
pendix to  Jlr.  rockerell's  work,  and  in 
several  minor  publications. 
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inclined  to  believe  they  were  more  fanciful  than  real.'  It  would, 
however,  be  as  reasonable  in  a  person  with  no  ear,  or  no  musical  edu- 
cation, to  object  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  comjjlicated  concerted  piece  of 
music  experienced  by  those  differently  situated,  or  to  declare  that  the 
pain  musicians  feel  from  a  false  note  was  mere  affectation.  The  eyes 
of  the  Greeks  were  as  perfectly  educated  as  our  ears.  They  could 
appreciate  harmonies  which  are  lost  in  us,  and  were  offended  at  false 
quantities  which  our  duller  senses  fail  to  perceive.  But  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  we  do  feel  the  beauty  of  these  harmonic  relations,  thouoh 
we  hardly  know  why  ;  and  if  educated  to  them,  we  might  acquire 
what  might  almost  be  considered  a.  new  sense.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  great  deal  of  the  beauty  which 
all  feel  in  contenqilating  the  architectural  productions  of  the  Greeks, 
arises  from  causes  such  as  these,  which  we  are  only  now  beginning 
to  appreciate. 

To  understand,  however,  the  Doric  order,  we  must  not  regard  it 
as  a  merely  masonic  form.  Sculpture  was  always  used,  or  intended  to 
be  used,  with  it.  The  Metopes  between  the  triglyphs,  the  pediments 
of  the  ])orticoes,  and  the  acroteria  or  pedestals  on  the  roof,  are  all 
unmeaning  and  useless  unless  iilled  or  surmounted  with  sculptured 
figures.  Sculpture  is  indeed,  as  essential  a  part  of  this  order  as  the 
acanthus-leaves  and  ornaments  of  the  cornice  are  to  the  capitals  and 
entablature  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  and  without  it,  or  without  its 

place   being   sujiplied    by 
f^  painting,    we    are    merely 

looking  at  the  dead  skele- 
ton, the  mere  framework 
of  the  order,  without  the 
flesh  and  blood  that  gave 
it  life  and  ])urpose. 

It    is    when    all    these 
paits  are  combined    toge- 
ther, as  in  the  jiortico  of 
the  Parthenon   (Woodcut 
No.    136),    that    we    can 
understand  tliis  order  in  all  its  perfection  ;  for  though  each  part  was 
beautiful  in  itself,  their  full  value  can  be  appreciated  only  as  parts 
of  a  great  whole. 

Another  essential  part  of  the  order,  too  often  overlooked,  is  the 


The  Parthenon.     Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


'  The  pyramid-building  kings  of 
Lower  Egypt  seem  to  have  had  some 
distinct  ideas  of  a  system  of  definite 
proportions  in  arcliitectnral  building, 
and  to  have  put  it  into  practice  in 
the  pyramid,  aud  possibly  elsewhere,  but 


it  has  not  yet  been  sought  for  in  the  other 
buildings  of  that  age. 

At  times  I  cannot  help  suspecting  more 
affinity  to  have  existed  between  the  in- 
habitants of  Lower  Egypt  and  those  of 
Greece  than  is  at  first  sight  apparent. 
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color,  which  was  as  integral  a  part  of  it  as  its  form.  Till  vei-y  lately, 
it  was  denied  that  Greek  temples  were,  or  could  be,  painted :  the 
unmistakable  remains  of  color,  however,  that  have  been  discovered 
in  almost  all  temples,  and  the  greater  knowledge  of  the  value 
and  use  of  it  which  now  jn-evails,  have  altered  public  opinion  very 
much  on  the  matter,  and  most  people  now  admit  that  some  color 
was  used,  though  few  are  agreed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
carried. 

It  cannot  now  be  questioned  that  color  was  used  everywhere 
internally,  and  on  every  object.  Externally  too  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  sculpture  was  painted  and  relieved  by  strongly 
colored  backgrounds;  the  lacunaria,  or  recesses  of  tlie  roof,  were 
also  certainly  painted ;  and  all  the  architectural  mouldings,  which  at 
a  later  period  were  carved  in  relief,  liave  been  found  to  retain  traces 
of  their  painted  ornaments. 

It  is  disputed  whether  the  echinus  or  carved  moulding  of  tlie 
capital  was  so  ornamented.  There  seems  little  doubt  but  that  it  was ; 
and  that  the  walls  of  the  cells  were  also  colored  throughout  and 
covered  with  paintings  illustrative  of  the  legends  and  attributes  of 
the  divinity  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated  or  of  the  purposes 
for  wliich  it  was  erected.  The  plane  face  of  the  architrave  was  pi-o- 
bably  left  white,  or  merely  ornamented  with  metal  shields  or  inscri])- 
tions,  and  the  shafts  of  the  columns  appear  also  to  have  been  left  [ilain, 
or  merely  sliglitly  stained  to  tone  down  the  crudeness  of  the  white 
marble.  Generally  speaking,  all  those  parts  which  from  their  form 
or  position  were  in  any  degree  protected  from  the  rain  or  atmospheric 
influences  seem  to  have  been  colored  ;  those  particularly  exposed,  to 
have  been  left  plain.  To  whatever  extent,  however,  painting  may 
have  been  carried,  these  colored  ornaments  were  as  essential  a  part 
of  the  Doric  order  as  the  carved  ornaments  were  of  the  Corinthian, 
and  made  it,  when  perfect,  a  richer  and  more  ornamental,  as  it  was  a 
more  solid  and  stable,  order  than  the  latter.  Tlie  color  nowhere 
interfered  with  the  beauty  of  its  forms,  but  gave  it  that  richness  and 
amount  of  ornamentation  which  is  indis])ensable  in  all  except  the 
most  colossal  buildings,  and  a  most  valuable  adjunct  even  to  them. 

Ionic   Order. 

The  Ionic  order,  as  we  now  find  it,  is  not  without  some  decided 
advantages  over  the  Doric.  It  is  more  complete  in  itself  and  less 
dejiendent  on  sculpture.  Its  frieze  was  too  small  for  much  display  of 
human  life  and  action,  and  was  ])robably  usually  ornamented  with 
lines  of  animals,^  like  tlie  friezes  at  Persc])olis.     IJut  the  frieze  of  the 


It  was  called  Zoophorus  [life  or  fiyure  hearer). 
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little  temple  of  Xike  Apteros  is  brilliantly  ornamented  in  the  same 
style  as  those  of  the  Doric  order.  It  also  happened  that  those  details 
and  ornaments  which  were  only  painted  in  the  Doric,  were  carved  in 
the  Ionic  order,  and  remain  therefore  visible  to  the  present  day,  which 
gives  to  this  order  a  completeness  in  our  eyes  which  the  other  cannot 
boast  of.     Add  to  this  a  certain  degree  of  Asiatic  elegance  and  grace, 

and  the  whole  wlien  put 
together  makes  up  a  sin- 
gularly jileasing  architec- 
tural oliject.  But  not- 
withstanding these  advan- 
tages, the  Doric  order  will 
probably  always  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  superior,  as 
belonging  to  a  liigiier  class 
of  art,  and  because  all  its 
forms  and  details  are  bet- 
ter and  more  adapted  to 
their])urpose  tlum  those  of 
the  Ionic. 

The  jH'incipal  cliarac- 
teristic  of  the  Ionic  order 
is  the  Pelasgic  or  Asiatic 
s]iiral,here  called  a  volute, 
which,  notwithstanding  its 
elegance,  forms  at  best 
but  an  awkward  cajjital. 
The  Assyi'ian  honeysuckle 
below  this,  carved  as  it  is 
with  the  excpusite  feeling 
and  taste  which  a  Greek 
alone  knew  how  to  impart 
to  such  an  object, forms  as 
elegant  an  architectural 
detail  as  is  anywhere  to 
be  found  ;  and  whether 
used  as  the  necking  of  a 
column,  or  on  the  crowning  member  of  a  cornice,  or  on  otjier  jiarts 
of  the  order,  is  everywhere  the  most  beautiful  ornament  connecteil 
with  it.  Comparing  this  order  with  that  at  Persepolis  (Woodcut 
No.  89),  the  only  truly  Asiatic  prototype  we  have  of  it,  we  see  how 
much  the  Doric  feeling  of  the  Greeks  liad  done  to  sober  it  down,  by 
abbreviating  the  capital  and  omitting  the  greater  part  of  the  base_ 
This  process  was  carried  much  farther  when  the  order  was  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  Doric,  as  in  the  Propyla^a,  than  when  used  by 
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137.    Ionic  order  of  Erechtheium  at  Athens. 
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it.sc'lf,  as  in  tlie  Erechtheium  ;  still  in  every  case  all  tlie  parts  found 
in  tlie  Asiatic  style  are  found  in  the  Greek.  The  same  form  and 
feelings  pervade  both ;  and,  except  in  beauty  of  execution  and  detail 
it  is  not  quite  clear  how  far  even  the  Greek  order  is  an  improvement 
on  the  Eastern  one.  The  Persepolitan  base  is  certainly  the  more 
beautiful  of  tlie  two ;  so  are  many  ])arts  of  the  ca]>ital.  The  perfection 
of  the  whole,  however,  depends  on  the  mode  in  whii-li  it  is  employed; 
and  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  Persian  order  could  not  be  com- 
bined witli  tlie  Doric,  nor  applied  with  much  jiropriety  as  an  external 
order,  which  was  the  essential  use  of  all  the  Grecian  forms  of  pillars. 

When  used  between  anta?  or  square  piers,  as  seems  usually  to  have 
been  the  case  in  Assyria,  tlie  two-fronted  form  of  the  Ionic  capital  was 
ap])ropriate  and  elegant;  but  when  it  was  employed,  as  in  the  Erech- 
theium, as  an  angle  column,  it  jiresented  a  difficulty  which  even 
Grecian  skill  and  ingenuity  could  not  quite  conquer.  When  the 
Persians  wanted  the  capital  to  face  four  ways  they  turned  the  side 
outwards,  as  at  Persepolis  (Woodcut  No.  89),  and  put  the  volutes  in 
the  angles  —  which  was  at  best  but  an  awkward  mode  of  getting  over 
the  difficulty. 

The  instance  in  which  these  difficulties 
have  been  most  successfully  met  is  in  the 
internal  order  at  Bassce.  There  the  three 
sides  are  equal,  and  are  equally  seen — the 
fourth  is  attached  to  the  wall  —  and  the 
junction  of  the  faces  is  formed  with  an 
elegance  that  has  never  been  surpassed. 
It  has  not  the  richness  of  the  order  of 
the  Erechtheium,  l)ut  it  excels  it  in  ele- 
gance. Its  widely  spreading  base  still 
retains  traces  of  the  wooden  origin  of  the 
order,  and  carries  us  back  towards  the 
times  when  a  shoe  was  necessary  to  sup- 
port wooden  posts  on  the  floor  of  an 
Assyrian  hall. 

Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  carving 
which  the  Ionic  order  displays,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  its  having  been  also 
ornamented  with  color  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  probably  in  a  different  manner 

from  the  Doric.  My  own  impression  is,  that  the  carved  parts 
were  gilt,  or  picked  out  with  gold,  relieved  by  colored  grounds, 
varied  according  to  the  situation  in  which  they  were  found.  The 
existing  remains  jirove  that  colors  were  used  in  juxtaposition,  to 
relieve  and  heighten  the  architectural  effect  of  the  carved  ornaments 
of  this  order. 


luuic  firder  in  Tt-riipL-  of 
Apollo  at  BassiK. 


139.  Section  of  1  alf  of  the  Ionic 
Capital  at  Bass:!",  taken 
tliroujrli  the  volute. 
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In  the  Ionic  tcmjilcs  at  Athens  the  satne  exquisite  masonry  was 
used  as  in  the  Doric  ;  tlie  same  matliematical  ]irecision  and  care  is 
bestowed  on  tlie  entasis  of  tlio  columns,  tlie  drawing  of  the  vohites, 
and  the  execution  of  even  the  minutest  details;  and  much  of  its 
beauty  and  effect  are  no  doul)t  owing  to  tliis  circumstance,  wliicli  we 
miss  so  painfully  in  nearly  all  modern  examples. 


CoRiNTHiAX  Order. 

As  before  mentioned,  the 
Corinthian  order  was  only 
introduced  into  Greece  on  the 
decline  of  art,  and  never  rose 
during  the  purely  Grecian 
age  to  the  dignity  of  a  temple 
order.  It  most  probably,  how- 
ever, was  used  in  the  more 
ornate  si)eeimens  of  domestic 
architecture,  and  in  smaller 
works  of  art,  long  before  any 
of  those  examples  of  it  w-ere 
executed  which  we  now  find 
in  Greece. 

The  most  typical  si)ecinien 
Ave  now  know  is  tliat  of  the 
Choragic  Monument  of  Lysi- 
crates  (Woodcut  No.  140), 
which,  notwithstanding  all  its 
elegance  of  detail  and  exe- 
cution, can  hardly  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  perfect,  the 
Egyptian  and  Asiatic  fea- 
tures being  only  very  indif- 
ferently united  to  one  another. 
T'he  foliaged  part  is  rich  and 
full,  but  is  not  carried  up 
into  tlie  upper  or  Ionic  por- 
tion, which  is,  in  comparison, 
lean  and  poor ;  and  though 
separately  the  two  parts  are 

140.    Order  of  the  Cboragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates.    irreproachable,  it  was  left    tO 

the  Romans  so  to  blend  the 
two  together  as  to  make  a  perfectly  satisfactory  whole  out  of  them. 
In  this  examjile,  as  now  existing,  the  junction  of  the  column  with 
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the  capital  is  loft  a  plain  sinking,  and  so  it  is  generally  copied  in 
modern  times;  but  there  can  he  little  doubt  that  this  was  originally 
filled  by  a  bronze  wreath,  wliicli  was  probably  gilt.  Accordingly  this 
is  so  represented  in  the  woodcut  as  being  essential  to  the  completion 
of  the  order.  The  base  and  shaft  liave,  like  the  upper  part  of  tlie 
capital,  more  Ionic  feeling  in  them  than  the  order  was  afterwards 
allowed  to  retain ;  and  altogether  it  is,  as  here  practised,  far  more 
elegant,  though  less  complete,  than  the  KomaTi  form  which  super- 
seded it. 

The  other  Athenian  example,  that  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds, 
(Woodcut  No.  141),  is  remarkable  as  being  almost  purely  Egyptian  in 
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141.    Order  of  the  Towel'  of  the  Winds,  Athens. 


its  types,  with  no  Ionic  admixture.  The  columns  have  no  bases,  the 
capitals  no  volutes,  and  the  water-leaf  clings  as  closely  to  the  bell  as  it 
does  in  the  Egyptian  examples.  The  result  altogether  wants  rich- 
ness, and,  though  aj^propriatc  on  so  small  a  scale,  would  hardly  be 
pleasing  on  a  larger. 

The  great  example  of  the  Tem]ile  of  Jupiter  Olympitis  differs  in  no 
essential  ]jart  from  the  Roman  order,  except  that  the  corners  of  the 
vol..  I.  — 17 
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abacus  aro  not  cut  off;  and  that,  being  oxocutcd  in  Athens,  tlicre  is  a 
(legree  of  taste  and  art  displayed  in  its  execution  which  we  do  not  find 
in  any  Roman  examples.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  it  belongs  to 
that  school,  and  should  be  enumerated  as  a  Roman,  and  not  as  a 
Grecian,  example. 


Caetatides. 

It  has  been  already  explained  that  the  Egyptians  never  used  cary- 
atide  fin-urcs,  ]iv(iperly  so  called,  to  support  the  entablatures  of  their 

architecture,  their  figures  being 
always  attached  to  the  front  of 
the  columns  or  piers,  which  were 
the  real  bearing  mass.  At  Per- 
sepolis,  and  elsewhere  in  the  East, 
we  find  figures  everywhere  em- 
])loyed  supporting  the  throne  or 
tlie  platform  of  the  palaces 
of  the  kings ; 
not,  indeed,  on 
their  heads,  as 
the  Greeks  used 
them,  l)ut  rather 
in  their  uiilifteil 
luinds. 

T  he  n  a m  e, 
however,  as  well 
as  tlieir  being 
only  used  in  con- 
junction with  the 
Ionic  order  and 
with  Ionic  de- 
tails, all  point  to 
an  Asiatic  ori- 
gin for  this  very 
questionable 
£■-1  form  of  art.  As 
employed  in  the 
little    portico    at- 

H2.  Caryatide  Figure  ill  the  Brilish  Museum,      taclicd        to 

E  recii  theium, 

these  figures  are  used  with  so  much  taste,  and  all  the  ornaments  are 
so  elegant,  that  it  is  difficult  to  criticize  or  find  fault;  but  it  is  never- 
theless certain  that  it  was  a  mistake  which  even  the  art  of  the  Greeks 
could  hardly  conceal.     To  use  human  figures  to  support  a  cornice  is 


1 1 1  o  143.    Cary.atiUe  Figure 
from  tUe  Erectheium. 
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unpardonable,  unless  it  is  done  as  a  mere  secondary  adjunct  to  a 
building.  In  the  Erechtlieium  it  is  a  little  too  prominent  for  this, 
though  used  with  as  much  discretion  as 
was  perhaps  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. Another  example  of  the  sort 
is  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  142,  which, 
by  employing  a  taller  cap,  avoids  some 
of  the  oljjections  to  thei>ther;  but  the 
figure  itself,  on  the  other  hand,  is  less 
architectural,  and  so  errs  on  the  otlier 
side. 

Another  form  of  this  class  of  suji- 
port  is  that  of  the  giants  or  Tdamone.-i, 
instances  of  which  are  found  supiiortinu- 
the  roof  of  the  great  temple  at  Agri- 
gentum,  and  in  the  baths  of  the  semi- 
Greek  city  of  Pompeii.  As  they  do  not 
actually  bear  the  entablature,  but  only 
seem  to  relieve  the  masonry  behind 
them,  their  employment  is  less  objectionable  than  that  of  the  female 
figures  above  described ;  but  even  they  hardly  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
true  art,  and  their  place  might  be  better  filled  by  some  more  strictly 
architectural  feature. 


144.    Telamones  at  .Agrigeiitum. 


Forms  of  Tejiples. 

The  arrangements  of  Grecian  Doric  temples  show  almost  less 
variety  than  the  forms  of  the  pillars,  and  no  materials  exist  for  tracing 
their  gradual  development  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  The  temples 
at  Corinth,  and  the  oldest  at  Selinus,  are  both  perfect  examples  of  the 
hexastvle  arrangement  to  which  the  Greeks  adhered  in  all  ages;  and 
though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  perijiteral  form,  as  well  as 
the  order  itself,  was  borrowed  from  Egypt,  it  still  was  so  much  modi- 
fied before  it  appeared  in  Greece,  that  it  would  be  interesting,  if  it 
could  be  done,  to  trace  the  several  steps  by  which  the  change  was 
effected. 

In  an  architectural  point  of  view  this  is  by  no  means  difficult. 
The  simplest  Greek  temples  were  mere  cells,  or  small  square  apart- 
ments suited  to  contain  an  image  —  the  front  being  what  is  technically 
called  distyle  in  a?itis,  or  with  two  pill.a;-s  lictween  a7itw,  or  square 
pilaster-like  piers  terminating  the  side  walls.  Hence  the  interior 
enclosure  of  Grecian  temples  is  called  the  cell  or  cella,  however  large 
and  splendid  it  may  be. 

The  next  change  was  to  sejtnrate  the  interior  into  a  coll  and 
porch  l)y  a  wall  with  a  large  doorway  in  it,  as  in  the  small  temple  at 
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Scale  for  Elevation. 


Rhamnus  ("Woodcut  No.  145),  where  the  openin<j  however  can  .scarcely 
be  called  a  doorway,  as  it  extends  to  the  roof, 
A  third  change  was  to  put  a  porch  of  4  pillars 
in  front  of  the  last  arrangement,  or,  as  appears 
to  have  been  more  usual,  to  bring  forward  the 
screen  to  the  jiositions  of  the  ]iillars  as  in  the 
last  example,  and  to  place  the  4  pillars  in 
front  of  this.  None  of  these  plans  admitted 
of  a  peristyle,  or  pillars  on  the  flanks.  To 
obtain  this  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the 
number  of  pillars  of  the  portico  to  6,  or,  as  it 
is  termed,  to  make  it  he.xastylo,  the  two  outer 
pillars  being  the  first  of  a  range  of  13  or  15 
columns,  extended  along  each  side  of  the 
temple.     The  cell  in  this  arrangement  was  a 

145.  Small  Temple  at  Rhamnus.  '•omplete  temple  in  itself  —  distyle  in  antis, 
most  frequently  made  so  at  both  ends,  and 

the   whole   enclosed   in    its   envelope   of   columns,   as    in   Woodcut 


146. 


Plan  of  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassce. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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Plan  of  rnrtheiion  at  Atliens. 
Scale  lUU  It.  to  1  in. 


14s.  Plan  of  the  great  Temple  at  Selinus. 
<Frniii  Tlitlorf,  "  Ar<*h.  Antique  en 
Sicile.")    Scale  JOO  ft.  to  1  in.  ' 
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No.  14G.  Sometiuies  the  cell  was  tetrastylc  or  with  four  pillars  in 
front. 

In  this  form  the  Greek  temjile  may  be  said  to  be  complete,  very 
few  exceptions  occurring  to  tlie  rule,  though  the  Parthenon  itself  i.s 
one  of  these  few.  It  lias  an  inner  hexastylc  portico  .at  e.aeli  end  of 
the  cell;  beyond  these  outwardly  are  octastyle  porticoes,  with  17 
columns  on  each  flank. 

The  great  temple  at  Selinus  is  also  octastyle,  but  it  is  neither  so 
simi)le  nor  so  beautiful  in  its  arrangement ;  and,  from  the  decline  of 
style  in  the  art  when  it  was 
built,  it  is  altogether  an  inferior 
example ;  still,  as  one  of  the 
largest  of  Greek  Doric  temples, 
its  plan  is  worthy  of  being 
quoted  as  an  illustration  of  the 
varying  forms  of  these  temples. 

Another  great  exception  is 
the  great  temple  at  Agrigen- 
tum  (Woodcuts  Nos.  149  a]id 
151),  where  the  architect  at- 
tempted an  order  on  so  gigantic 
a  scale  that  he  was  unable  to 
construct  the  pillars  with  their 
architraves  standing  free.  The 
interstices  of  the  columns  are 
therefore  built  up  with  walls 
pierced  with  windows,  and  alto- 
gether the  architecture  is  so  bad, 
that  even  its  colossal  dimensions 
must  have  failed  to  render  it  at 
any  time  a  pleasing  or  s.atisfac- 
toi-y  work  of  art. 

A  fourth  exception  is  the 
temple  .at  Prestum  before  re- 
ferred to,  with  9  pillars  in  front, 
a  clumsy  expedient,  but  which 

arose  from  its  having  a  range  of  columns  down  the  centre  to 
support  the  ridge  of  the  roof  by  a  simpler  mode  than  the  triangular 
truss  usually  employed  for  carrying  the  roof  between  two  ranges  of 
colunms. 

With  the  exception  of  the  temple  at  Agrigentum,  all  these  were 
peristylar,  or  had  ranges  of  columns  all  around  them,  enclosing  the  cell 
as  it  were  in  a  case,  an  arrangement  so  apparently  devoid  of  purjjose, 
that  it  is  not  at  first  sight  easy  to  account  for  its  universality.  It  will 
not  suffice  to  say  that  it  was  adopted  merely  because  it  was  beautiful, 


14'.l.    I'hui  ol  (InritTfiuplL-  :it  A^ij^elitimi. 
.Scale  100  ft.  to  1  ill. 
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for  the  forms  of  Egyptian  temples,  wbicli  liad  no  pillars  externally, 
were  as  perfect,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  would  have  become  as 
beautiful,  as  the  one  they  adojited.  Besides,  it  is  natural  to  su]>pose 
tliey  would  rather  have  copied  the  larger  than  tlie  smaller  temj)les,  if 
no  motive  existed  for  their  jireference  of  the  latter.  The  pei-istyle, 
too,  was  ill-suited  for  an  ambulatory,  or  ])lace  for  processions  to  circu- 
late round  the  temjile ;  it  was  too  narrow  for  this,  and  too  high  to 
protect  the  procession  from  the  rain.  Indeed,  I  know  of  no  suggestion 
except  that  it  may  have  been  adopted  to  ju'otect  the  paintings  on  the 
walls  of  the  cells  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  It  hardly 
admits  of  a  doubt  that  the  walls  were  ])ainted,  and  that  without  ]iro- 
tection  of  some  sort  this  would  very  soon  have  been  obliterated.  It 
seems  also  very  evident  that  the  peristyle  was  not  only  practically, 
but  artistically,  most  admirably  adapted  for  this  purjiose.  The 
paintings  of  the  Greeks  were,  like  those  of  the  Egyptians,  composed 
of  numerous  detaclied  grou])s,  connected  only  by  the  story,  and  it 
almost  required  the  intervention  of  ])illars,  or  some  means  of  dividing 
into  comj)artnients  the  surface  to  be  so  jininted,  to  separate  these 
groups  from  one  another,  and  to  j>revcnt  the  whole  sequence  fi-om 
being  seen  at  once ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  have  been 
more  beautiful  than  tlie  white  marble  cohuuns  relieved  against  a 
richly-colored  jilane  surface.  The  one  ap])ears  so  necessary  to  the 
other,  that  it  seems  hardly  to  l)e  doubted  that  this  was  the  cause,  or 
that  the  effect  must  have  been  most  surpassingly  beautiful. 

Mode  of  Lighting  Temples. 

The  .arrangement  of  the  interior  of  Grecian  tem])les  necessarily 
dei)ended  on  the  mode  in  which  they  were  lighted.  No  one  will,  I 
believe,  now  contend,  as  was  once  done,  that  it  was  by  lamplight 
alone  that  the  beauty  of  their  interiors  could  be  seen;  and  as  light 
certainly  was  not  introduced  through  the  side  walls,  nor  could  be  in 
sufficient  quantities  through  the  doorways,  it  is  only  from  the  roof 
that  it  could  be  admitted.  At  the  same  time  it  could  not  have  been 
by  a  large  horizontal  opening  in  the  roof,  as  has  been  su])posed,  as 
that  would  have  admitted  the  rain  and  snow  as  well  as  the  light ; 
and  the  only  alternative  seems  to  be  one  I  suggested  some  years 
ago — of  a  clerestory,'  similar  internally  to  that  found  in  all  the  great 


'  The  reasons  which  induced  me  to 
suggest  an  "opaion"  or  clerestory  instead 
of  an  "  liypistliron  "  or  sliyliglit,  were 
fully  set  forth  in  the  "  True  Principles  of 
Beauty  in  Art,''  in  IStlt.  I  afterwards 
submitted  a  paper  on  tlie  same  subject  to 
the  Institute  of   British  Architects    in 


ISfil.  On  this  occasion  a  considerable 
amount  of  discussion  took  place;  but  no 
valid  objection  was  brouglit  forward 
against  my  views,  except,  of  course  their 
novelty,  and  their  being  opposed  to 
authoiity. 
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Egyptian  temples,'  Lut  externally  requiring  such  a  change  of  arrange- 
ment as  was  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  a  slo])ing  instead  of  a  flat  roof. 
This  seems  to  have  been  effected  by  countersinking  it  into  the  roof, 
so  as  to  make  it  in  fact  3  ridges  in  tliose  parts  wliero  the  liglit  was 
admitted,  though  the  regular  slojje  of  the  roof  was  retained  between 
these  openings,  so  tliat  neither  the  riilge  nor  the  continuity  of  the 
lines  of  the  roof  was  interfered  witli.  Tliis  would  effect  all  that  was 
required,  and  in  the  most  Ijeautiful  maimer;  it  moreover  agrees  witli 
all  the  remains  of  Greek  temi)les  that  now  exist,  as  well  as  with  all 
the  descri]>tions  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  antiquity. 

This  arrangement  will  be  understood  from  the  section  of  the  Par- 
thenon (Woodcut  No. 
150),  restored  in  ac- 
cordance witli  the  above 
explanation,  w  h  i  c  h 
agrees  perfectly  with 
all  that  remains  on  the 
spot,  as  well  as  with  all 
the  accounts  we  have 
of  that  celebrated  tem- 

]i|e.        1  he  same  system  ^^^    section  ot  the  Partlienon.    .Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 

applies      even       more 

easily  to  the  great  hexastyle  at  Pa'stum  niid  to  the  beautiful  little 


151.    i'art  Section,  part  Elevation,  of  lireat  Temple  at  Agrigenlnni.     Scale  .-jl)  ft.  to  1  in. 


Twenty-five  years  is  probably  not  long 
enou?;li  time  to  allow  of  a  new  tlieory 
bein^  adopted :  but,  as  my  propo.sal  eef- 
tainly  does  meet  both  the  aitislic  and 
literary  exigencies  of  the  case  belief 
than  any  o'.her  that  has  been  put  for- 


ward, ill  another  quarter  of  a  century  it 
may  pi-ubably  find  its  way  into  books  on 
aiehiteeture,  or  earlier  if  I  die  in  the 
meanwhile. 

'  See  Woodcuts  Nos.  21,  23,  26. 
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Tomiile  of  Apollo  at  Bassae,  in  Phigaleia  (Woodcut  No.  14G),  :iiicl 
in  fact  to  all  the  regular  Greek  teni])les.  Indeed  it  seems  impossible 
to  account  for  the  ]ieculiarities  of  that  temple  except  on  some  such 
theory  as  this.  Any  one  who  studies  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  146) 
will  see  at  once  what  pains  were  taken  to  bring  the  internal  columns 
exactly  into  the  spaces  between  those  of  the  external  peristyle.  The 
effect  inside  is  clumsy,  and  never  would  have  been  attempted  were 
it  not  that  practically  their  position  was  seen  from  the  outside,  and 
this  could  hardly  have  been  so  on  any  other  hypothesis  than  that 
now  proposed.  An  equally  imjiortant  point  in  the  examination  of 
this  theory  is  that  it  applies  equally  to  the  exceptional  ones.  The 
side  aisles,  for  instance,  of  the  great  temple  at  Agrigentum  were,  as 
before  mentioned,  lighted  by  side  windows;  the  central  one  could 
only  be  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  this  could  be 
effected  by  introducing  openings  between  the  telaniones,  as  shown  in 
Woodcut  No.  151. 

Another  exce2)tional  temple  is  that  at  Eleusis,  which  we  know  to 

have  had  windows  and  shutters 
above,  used  in  admitting  or  exclu- 
ding the  light  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mysteries.  The 
arrangements  of  this  temjile  lend 
themselves  admirably  to  this  mode 
of  introducing  light,  as  shown  in 
the  plan  and  section  annexed 
(Woodcuts  Nos.  152  and  153). 

The  great  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympus  (Woodcut  No.  154)  was 
apparently  lighted  according  to 
another  system,  owing  probably  to 
its  immense  height,  and  other  pecu- 
liarities of  its  construction.  The 
light  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  what  may  be  considered 


."-T"*  "*"'■'■'■  "^ 


Plan  of  Temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis. 
Scale  100  ft.  tu  1  ill. 


153.    Section  of  Temple  of  Ceres  at  Klevisis.    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 
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a  court,  or  hypcethron,  in  front  of  the  cell,  which  was  lighted  through 
its  inner  wall.  This  seems  to  have  been  tlie  temple  mentioned 
by  Yitruvius,'  whose  description  has 
given  rise  to  such  confusion  on  tliis 
subject.  It  is  decastyle,  and  the  only 
one  to  which  his  wonls  apply,  or  to 
which  it  is  possible  to  adajit  such  a 
mode  of  lighting  as  he  describes. 

The  Ionic  temples  of  Asia  are  all 
too  much  ruined  to  enable  us  to  say 
exactly  in  what  manner,  and  to  wdiat 
extent,  this  mode  of  lighting  was 
applied  to  them,  though  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  the  method  there 
adopted  was  very  similar  in  all  its 
main  features. 

The  little  Temple  of  Nike  Ajsteros 
and  the  temple  on  the  Ilissus,  were 
both  too  small  to  require  any  compli- 
cated arrangement  of  the  sort,  but  the 
Ionic  temple  of  Pandrosus  was  lighted 
by  windows  which  still  remain  at  the 
west  end,  so  that  it  is  possible  the 
same  expedient  may  have  been  adopted 
to  at  least  some  extent  in  the  Asiatic 
examples.  The  latter,  however,  is, 
with  one  exception,  the  sole  instance 
of  windows  in  any  European-Greek  temple,  the  only  other  example 
being  in  the  very  exceptional  temple  at  Agrigentum.  It  is  valuable, 
besides,  as  showing  how  little  the  Greeks  were  bound  by  rules  or  by 
any  fancied  laws  of  symmetry. 

As  is  shown  in  the  plan,  elevation,  and  view  (Woodcuts  Nos.  155, 


Q  O  O  O  U  i3 
QOOQDOOOPO 

154.   I'hlii  "f  Teini'lL-i.f  .Iu|.iterlllympius 
at  Alhcus.     Scale  WO  ft.  tu  1  iu. 


155.  Plan  of  Erechtheium.    (From 
Stuart.)    .Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


156.    Elevation  nf  West  En.l  of  Erechtheium. 
Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


156,  157),  the  Erechtheium  consisted,  properly  speaking,  of  3  temples 
grouped   together;    and   it  is   astonishing  what    pains  the  architect 


'  Vitruvius,  lib.  i.  cb.  1. 
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took  to  prevent  their  being  mistaken  for  one.  The  porticoes  of  two 
of  them  are  on  different  levels,  and  the  third  or  caryatide  porch  is  of  a 
different  heiglit  and  different  style.  Every  one  of  these  features  is 
perfectly  symmetrical  in  itself,  and  the  group  is  beautifully  balanced 
and  arranged ;  and  yet  no  Gothic  architect  in  his  wildest  moments 
could  have  conceived  anything  more  picturesquely  irregular  than  the 
whole  becomes.  Indeed  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
suppose  that  Greek  arcliitecture  was  fettered  by  any  fixed  laws  of 
form.al  symmetry :  each  detail,  every  feature,  every  object,  such  as 
a  hall  or  temple,  which  could  be  considered  as  one  complete  and 
separate  whole,  was  ]ierfectly  symmetrical  and  regular  ;  but  no  two 
buildings  —  no  two  apartments  —  if  fur  different  purposes,  were  made 


157.    Viewof  Erechtheium.    (From  Inwooil.) 

to  look  like  one.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  curious  to  observe  what 
jiains  tliey  took  to  arrange  their  buildings  so  as  to  produce  variety 
and  contrast,  instead  of  formality  or  singleness  of  effect.  Temples, 
when  near  one  another,  were  never  placed  parallel,  nor  were  even 
their  pro])yla>a  and  adjuncts  ever  so  arranged  as  to  be  seen  together 
or  in  one  line.  The  Egyptians,  as  before  remarked,  had  the  same 
feeling,  but  carried  it  into  even  the  details  of  the  same  building, 
which  the  Greeks  did  not.  In  this,  indeed,  as  in  almost  every  other 
artistic  mode  of  ex])ression,  they  seem  to  have  hit  exactly  the  happy 
medium,  so  as  to  ]iroduce  the  greatest  harmony  with  the  greatest 
variety,  and  to  satisfy  the  minutest  scrutiny  and  the  most  refined 
taste,  A«hile  their  buildings  produced  an  immediate  and  striking  effect 
on  even  the  most  careless  and  casual  beholders. 
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Owiiiir  to  the  Erechtheium  liaving  been  converted  into  a  Byzantine 
cluireh  (luring  the  Middle  Ages,  almost  all  traces  of  its  original 
internal  arrangements  liavo  been  obliterated,  and  this,  with  the 
peculiar  combination  of  three  temples  in  one,  makes  it  more  than 
usually  difficult  to  restore.  The  an- 
nexed jilan,  however,  meets  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case  in  so  far  as  they 
are  known.  To  the  east  was  a  portico 
of  6  columns,  between  two  of  wliich 
stood  an  altar  to  Dione,  mentioned  in 
the  inscription  enumerating  the  re- 
)>airs  in  409  u.c.  ; '  inside,  according  to 
Pausanias,  ^were  three  altars,  the  jjrin- 
cipal  dedicated  to  Neptune,  the  others 
to  Bata  and  Vulcan.  Fi'om  its  form, 
it  is  evident  the  roof  must  have  been 
supported  by  ]iillars,  an<l  they  ])robably 
also  bore  a  clerestory,  by  which,  I  be- 
lieve, with  rare  exceptions,  all  Greek 
temples  were  lighted. 

The  Temple  of  Pandrosus  was  on  a  lower  level,  and  was  approached 
by  a  flight  of  steps,  corres])onding  with  which  was  a  chamber, 
containing  the  well  of  salt  water,  and  which  appai-ently  was  the 
abode  of  the  serpent-god  Erecthonios,  mentioned  by  Herodotus.^ 
The  central  cell  was  lighted  by  the  very  exceptional  expedient 
of  three  windows  in  tlie  "western  wall,  which  looked  directly  into  it. 
Beyond  this  on  the  south,  was  the  beautiful  caryatide  porch,  where, 
if  anywhere  within  the  temjile,  grew  the  olive,  sacred  to  Minerva. 
Unfortunately,  our  princijial  guide,  Pausanias,  does  not  give  us  a 
hint  wliere  the  olive  tree  grew,  and  on  the  whole  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  it  was  in  the  enclosure  outside  the  western  wall  of  the  temide,* 
and  to  which  a  doorway  leads  dii'ectly  from  the  Temple  of  Pandrosus, 


15S.    Kestored  Plan  of  Erectheiuni. 

Scale  50  ft.  to  1  ill. 
The  dark  parts  remain  ;  tlic  sliaded 

are  restorations. 


'  Boeckh,  Corjius  Inseript.  Gra3c. 
No.  109. 

-  Attica,  xxvi. 

2  Historia,  viii.  4L 

*  Anioiii;  the  many  attempts  made  to 
restore  tlie  interior  of  this  temple,  tlie 
last  ami  most  elahorate  is  that  l^y  the 
late  E.  Beule,  "  Acropole  d'Athenes," 
18.54,  vol.  ii.  pi.  ii. ;  but  it  is  also  one  of 
the  worst.  Indeed  it  is  quite  painful  to 
see  how  the  author  twists  his  authorities 
to  meet  a  preconceived  tlieory.  With- 
out going  into  it.  tliere  is  one  objection 
whicli  seems  fatal  to  the  whole. 

Like  most  antiquaries  when  in  dilB- 
culties  for  lighting  Greek  temples,  he 


takes  off  the  roof  and  makes  the  Temple 
of  Pandrosus  an  open  courtyard,  in 
which  he  plants  the  olive.  This  is  so 
opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of  Greek  art 
as  to  be  inadmissible  on  general  grounds, 
but  in  this  instance  it  introduces  the  fur- 
ther absurdity  that  the  Greeks  opened 
three  windows  in  the  west  wall  of  the 
temple  to  light  this  courtyard  which  was 
already  open  to  the  sky!  The  mode  of 
lighting  a  temple  by  vertical  windows  is 
so  exceptional  tliat  it  would  not  have  been 
introduced  here  had  any  other  means  ex- 
isted of  lighting  the  interior,  and  con- 
sequently the  combination  sho\^i  by  M. 
Beule  seems  simply  impossible. 
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as  well  as  one  under  the  north  portico,  the  use  of  wliieh  it  is  impos- 
sible to  explain  unless  we  assume  that  this  enclosure  was  really  of 
exceptional  importance. 


Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 

A  history  of  Grecian  architecture  can   hardly  be  considered    as 
complete  without  some  mention  of  the  great  Ephesiaii  temple,  which 

was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  gorgeous  of  all 
those  erected  by  the 
Greeks,  and  considered 
by  them  as  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  Strange  to  say, 
till  very  recently  even 
its  situation  was  utterly 
unknown  ;  and  even  now 
that  it  has  been  revealed 
to  us  by  the  energy  and  in- 
telligence of  Mr.  Wood, 
scarcely  enough  i-emains 
to  enable  him  to  restore 
the  plan  with  anything 
like  certainty.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as 
it  was  found  bui'ied 
under  17  to  20  feet  of 
nuid  wliich  must  have 
been  the  accumulation 
of  centuries,  and  might, 
one  would  have  thought, 
have  jircserved  consid- 
erable [)ortions  of  it  fi'om 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler. 
Till  Ml-.  Wood  jiub- 
lishes  the  result  of  his 
researches,  we  shall  not 
know  all  we  desire  of  what  remains  of  the  once  celebrated  temple  ; 
but  in  the  meanwhile  the  annexed  j)lan,  compiled  from  preliminary 
sketches  by  him,  embodies,  I  believe,  all  the  information  he  has  been 
able  to  obtain  up  to  this  time.  The  dimensions  of  tlie  double  peristyle, 
and  the  number  and  jiosition  of  its  96  columns  are  quite  certain.  So  are 
the  positions  of  the  north,  south,  and  west  walls  of  the  cella  ;  so  that 


159.    Plan  of  the  Temple  of  Di.-ina  at  Ephesus,  embody- 
ing Mr.  T.  Wood's  discoveries.    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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the  only  point.s  of  uiu-ertainty  aro  the  j)Osition9  of  the  four  cohunns 
necessary  to  make  uj)  tlie  100  mentioned  by  Pliny,'  and  the  internal 
arrangement  of  the  cella  it.self  and  of  the  oiiisthodonins. 

With  regard  to  the  first  there  seems  very  little  latitude  for  choice. 
Two  must  liave  stood  between  the  antaj.  The  position  of  the  other 
two  must  be  determined  either  by  bringing  forward  the  wall  enclosing 
the  stairs,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  intercolumniution  east  and  west  being 
tlie  same  as  tliat  of  the  other  columns,  or  of  spacing  them  so  as  to 
divide  the  inner  roof  of  the  pronaos  into  equal  squares.  I  have  pre- 
ferred the  latter  as  that  which  appears  to  me  the  most  probable. 

Tlie  west  wall  of  the  cella  and  tlie  position  of  the  statue  having 
been  found,  tlie  arrangement  of  the  jiillars  surrounding  this  apai'tment 
docs  not  admit  of  much  latitude.  Fragments  of  these  jiillars  were 
found,  but  not  //*  sitn,  showing  that  they  were  in  two  lieights  and 
supported  a  gallery.  I  have  sjiaced  them  intei-mediately  between  the 
external  ]iillars,as  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassw  (Woodcut  No.  140), 
because  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  mode  by  which  this  tem])le  could 
be  lighted  except  by  an  opaion,  as  suggested  for  that  temple ;  and  if 
this  is  so  they  must  have  been  so  spaced.  Carrying  out  this  system  it 
leaves  an  opisthodomus  which  is  an  exact  square,  which  is  so  likely 
a  form  for  that  apartment  that  it  affords  considerable  confirmation  to 
the  correctness  of  this  restoration  that  it  should  be  so.  The  four 
pillars  it  probably  contained  are  so  spaced  as  to  divide  it  into  nine 
equal  squares. 

Restored  in  this  manner  the  temple  appears  considerably  less  in 
dimensions  than  might  have  been  supposed  from  Pliny's  text.  His 
measurements  apply  only  to  the  lower  step  of  the  platform,  which  is 
found  to  be  421  ft.  by  'io8.  But  the  temple  itself,  from  angle  to  angle 
of  the  jieristyles,  is  only  342  ft.  by  164,  instead  of  425  ft.  by  220  of  Pliny. 

Astsumiug  this  restoration  to  be  correct  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  as  to  the  position  of  the  thirty-six  columns  caslatje,  of  which 
several  s]iccimens  have  been  recovered  by  Mr.  Wood,  and  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  They  must  have  been  the  sixteen  at  either  end 
and  the  four  in  tlie  pronaos,  shown  darker  in  the  woodcut. 

From  the  temple  standing  on  a  platform  so  much  larger  than 
appears  necessary,  it  is  probable  that  pedestals  with  statues  stood  in 
front  of  each  column,  and  if  this  were  so,  the  sculptures,  with  the 
columns  cadata3  and  the  noble  architecture  of  the  temple  itself,  mtist 
have  made  up  a  combination  of  technic,  {esthetic,  and  phonetic  art 
such  as  hardly  existed  anywhere  else,  and  which  consequently  the 
ancients  were  quite  justified  in  considering  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  Avorld. 


1  "Universo  Templo  Ionc;itudo  est  [  regibus  faetse.  Ix.  pedum  altitudine:  px 
ccccxxv.  pedum,  lalitudo  cc.nx.  Col-  |  iis  xxxvi.  ctelatse,  una  a  Scopa."  — II. 
uuniiE  centum  viginti  seirtem  a  singulis    N.  xxxvi.  14. 
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McxiciPAL  Architecture. 
Very  little  now  remains  of  all  the  various  classes  of  municipal  and 
domestic  buildings  ■which  must  once  have  covered  the  land  of  Greece, 
and  from  what  we  know  of  the  exquisite  feelings  for  art  that  per- 
vaded that  people,  they  were  certainly  not  less  lieautiful,  tliougli  more 
ei)hemeral,  than  the  sacred  buildings  whose  ruins  still  remain  to  us. 

Tliere  are,  however,  two  buildings  in  Athens  which,  though  small> 
give  us  most  exalted  ideas  of  their  taste  in  such  matters.  The  first, 
already  alluded  to,  usually  known  as  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  is  a 
plain  octagonal  building  about  45  ft.  in  height  by  24  in  width,  orna- 
mented by  2  small  porches  of  2  pillars  each, 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  capitals  of 
which  arc  i-eprcseuted  in  Woodcut  No.  141. 
Its  roof,  like  the  rest  of  the  building,  is 
of  white  marble,  and  of  simple  but  very 
elegant  design,  and  below  this  is  a  frieze 
of  8  large  figures,  symbolical  of  the  8 
winds,  from  which  the  tower  takes  its 
name,  they  in  fact  being  the  principal  ob- 
jects and  ornaments  of  the  building,  the 
most  important  use  of  which  appears  to 
liave  been  to  contain  a  clepsydra  or  water- 
clock. 

The  other  building,  though  smaller,  is 
still  more  beautiful.  It  is  known  as  the 
Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicratcs,  and 
consists  of  a  square  base  12  ft.  high  by 
9  ft.  wide,  on  which  stands  a  circidar 
temple  adorned  by  0  Corinthian  columns) 
which,  with  their  entablature  and  the  roof 
and  pedestal  they  support,  make  up  22  ft. 
more,  so  that  the  whole  height  of  the 
monument  is  only  34  ft.  Xotwithstanding 
these  insignificant  dimensions,  the  beauty 
of  its  columns  (Woodcut  Xo.  1-10)  and  of 
their  entablature  —  above  all,  tlie  beauty 
of  the  roof  and  of  the  finial  ornament, 
which  crowns  the  whole  and  is  unrivalled 
for  elegance  even  in  Greek  art  —  make  up 
a  composition  so  perfect  that  nothing  in  any  other  style  or  age 
can  be  said  to  surpass  it.i      If  this  is  a  fair  index  of  the  art  that  was 


I 


i 


160.     Clioragic  ]\romiment  of 
Lysicrates.    No  scale. 


^  The  capital  is  triaiiiicular  in  plan,  and  I  mortises  in  them,  sliowini::  that  something 
there  are  tliree  scrolls  on  the  roof  with  |  must  have  stood  on  them  to  support  the 
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lavished  on  the  smaller  objects,  the  temjiles  hardly  give  a  just  idea 
of  all  that  have  perished. 

Theatres. 

In  extreme  contrast  with  the  buildings  last  described,  which  were 
among  the  smallest,  came  the  theatres,  which  were  the  largest,  of  the 
monuments  the  Greeks  seem  ever  to  have  attempted. 

The  annexed  plan  of  one  at  Dramyssus,  the  ancient  Dodona,  will 
give  an  idea  of  their  forms  and  arrangements.     Its  dimensions  may 


Ifil.    Plan  of  Tlieatre  at  Dramyssus.     Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 

be  said  to  be  gigantic,  being  44.3  ft.  across;  but  even  this,  though 
perhaps  the  largest  in  Greece,  is  far  surpassed  by  many  in  Asi.i 
Minor.  Wliat  remains  of  it,  however,  is  merely  the  auditorium,  and 
consists  only  of  ranges  of  seats  arranged  in  a  semicircle,  but  without 
architectural  ornament.  In  all  the  ex.aniplos  in  Europe,  the  pro- 
scenium, which  was  the  mily  ])art  architecturally  ornamented,  has 
perished,  so  that,  till  we  can  restore  this  with  sometliing  like  cer- 
tainty,  the  tlieatres  hardly  come  within  the  class  of  Architecture  as  a 
fine  art. 

In  Asia  Minor  some  of  tlie  theatres  have  their  proscenia  adorned 
with  niches  and  columns,  and  friezes  of  great  richness  ;  but  all  these 


projecting  angles.  Dolphins  and  various 
otlier  ohjpi'ts  have  been  sustrested.  My 
own  conviction  is  that  they  were  winged 


cenii.  most  jn'ohalily  in  bronze,  and  gilt 
like  the  necllings  of  the  capitals. 
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belong  to  the  Roman  period,  anil,  tliough  jn-obably  copies  of  the  mode 
in  which  tlie  Greeks  ornamented  theirs,  are  so  corrupt  in  style  as  to 
prevent  their  being  used  with  safety  in  attempting  to  restore  the 
earlier  examples. 

Many  circumstances  would  indeed  induce  us  to  believe  that  the 
proscenia  of  the  earlier  theatres  may  have  been  of  wood  or  bronze,  or 
both  combined,  and  heightened  by  painting  and  carving  to  a  great 
degree  of  richness.  This,  though  appropriate  and  consonant  witli  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  drama,  would  be  fatal  to  the  expectation  of 
anything  being  found  to  illustrate  its  earliest  forms. 


Tombs. 

Like  the  other  Aryan  races,  the  Greeks  never  were  tomb-builders, 
and  nothing  of  any  importance  of  this  class  is  found  in  Greece,  except 
the  tombs  of  the  early  Pelasgic  races,  which  were  either  tumuli,  or 
treasuries,  as  they  arc  popularly  called.  Tliere  are,  it  is  true,  some 
headstones  and  small  pillars  of  great  beauty,  but  they  are  monolithic, 
and  belong  rather  to  the  department  of  Sculjiture  than  of  Architecture. 
In  Asia  Minor  there  are  some  important  tombs,  some  built  and  others 
cut  in  the  rock.  Some  of  the  latter  have  been  described  before  in 
speaking  of  the  tombs  of  the  Lycians.  The  built  examples  which 
remain  almost  all  belong  to  the  Roman  period,  though  the  typical  and 
by  far  the  most  splendid  example  of  Greek  tombs  was  that  erected  by 
Artemisia  to  the  memory  of  her  husband  Mausolus  at  Ilalicarnassus. 
We  scarcely  know  enough  of  the  ethnic  relations  of  the  Carians  to  be 
able  to  understand  what  induced  them  to  adopt  so  exceptional  a  mode 
of  doing  honor  to  their  dead.  With  ]>ure  Greeks  it  must  have  been 
impossible,  but  the  inhabitants  of  these  coasts  were  of  a  different  race, 
and  had  a  different  mode  of  ex]iressing  their  feelings. 

Till  Mr.  Newton's  visit  to  Ilalicarnassus  in  1856  the  very  site  of 
tliis  seventh  w'onder  of  the  world  was  a  matter  of  dispute.  We  now 
know  enough  to  be  able  to  restore  the  principal  parts  with  absolute 
certainty,  and  to  ascertain  its  dimensions  and  general  appearance 
within  very  insignificant  limits  of  error.i 

The  dimensions  quoted  by  Pliny  2  are  evidently  extracted  from  a 
larger  work,  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  architect  who  erected  it 
and  which  existed  at  his  time.  Every  one  of  them  has  been  confiiTned 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  by  recent  discoveries,  and  enable  us  to 
put  the  whole  together  without  much  hesitation. 

Sufficient  remains  of  the  quadriga,  which  crowned  the  monument. 


'  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  here 
into  all  the  details  of  this  restoration. 
They  will  be  found  in  a  separate  work 


published  by  me  on  the  subject,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 
2  Hist.  Xat.  xx-wi.  5. 


bk.  in.  ch.  n. 
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1C2.     \'ie\v  of  tlie  Mausuleum  at  Halicarnassup,  as  restored  by  the  Author. 


-U  P  P  ER      STO  REY- 


BASEMENT      P  L  A  N— ?<— EN  TRAN  CE        PLAN 


163.    Plan  of  Mausoleum  at  Halicaruasaus,  from  a  Drawing  by  the  A  uthor.    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  iu 
VOL.   I.  —  13 
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liave  been  brought  lioiiie  to  give  its  dimensions  absolutely.  All  the 
parts  of  the  luuic  order  are  complete.  The  steps  of  the  pyramid  have 
been  found  and  portions  of  the  three  friezes,  an<l  these,  with  Pliiiy's 
dimensions  and  deserijition,  are  all  that  are  required  to  assure  us  that 
its  aspect  must  have  been  very  similar  to  the  form  rcjii'esented  in 
Woodcut  Xo.  1G2.  There  can  be  little  doubt  with  regard  to  the  u]iper 
story,  Viut  in  order  to  work  out  to  the  dimensions  given  by  Pliny 
(411  ft.  in  circumference)  and  those  found  cut  out  in  tlie  rock 
(462  ft.),  the  lower  story  must  be  s]iread  out  beyond  the  upper  to 
that  extent,  and  most  jjrobably  something  after  the  manner  shown  in 
the  woodcut. 

The  building  consisted  internally  of  two  chambers  superimposed 
the  one  on  the  other,  each  52  ft.  G  in.  by  42  ft.  —  the  lower  one  being 
the  vestibule  to  the  tomb  beyond — the  up])er  was  surrounded  by  a 
peristyle  of  36  columns.  Externally  the  height  was  divided  into  three 
equal  portions  of  37  ft.  6  in.  each  (2;")  culiits),  one  of  which  was  allotted 
to  the  base  —  one  to  the  pyrannd  with  its  meta  — and  one  to  the  order 
between  them.  Tiiese  with  14  ft.,  the  height  of  the  quadriga,  and 
the  same  dimension  belonging  to  the  lower  entablature,  made  up  the 
height  of  140  Greek  feet'  given  it  by  Pliny. 

Though  its  height  was  unusually  great  for  a  Greek  building,  its 
other  dimensions  werfi  small.  It  covered  only  13,230  feet.  The  ad- 
miration therefore  which  the  Greeks  expressed  regarding  it  must 
have  arisen,  first,  from  the  unusual  nature  of  its  design  and  of  the 
purpose  to  which  it  was  apjilied,  or  perhaps  more  still  from  the 
extent  and  richness  of  its  sculptured  decorations,  of  the  beauty  of 
which  we  are  now-  enabled  to  judge,  and  can  fully  share  with  them 
in  admiring. 

Another,  but  very  much  smaller,  tomb  of  about  tlie  same  age  was 
found  by  Mr.  Xewton  at  Cnidus,  and  known  as  the  Lion  Tomb,  from 
the  figure  of  that  animal,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  which  crowned 
its  summit.  Like  many  other  tombs  found  in  Asia  and  in  Africa,  it 
follows  the  type  of  tlie  Mausoleum  in  its  more  important  features. 
It  possesses  abase  —  a  peristyle  —  a  pyramid  of  steps  —  and,  lastly,  an 
acrotcrion  or  pedestal  meant  to  support  a  quadriga  or  statue,  or  some 
other  crowning  object,  which  appropriately  terminated  the  design 
upwards. 

Several  examples  erected  during  the  Roman  period  will  be  illus- 
trated when  speaking  of  the  architecture  of  that  people,  all  bearing 
the  impress  of  the  influence  the  Mausoleum  had  on  the  tomb  archi- 


'  The  figures  given  in  tlie  test  are  all  I  without  descending  to  minute  fractions, 
Greek  feet :  the  difference  between  them    and    disturljing    the    cojnparison  with 
and  Eiii^lish  feet,  bein^  only  1|  per  cent.,    Pliny's  text, 
is  hardly  perceptible  in  these  dimensions,  | 
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tecture  of  tlmt  ago ;  but  unfxii-tuiiately  we  cannot  yot  go  backwards 
and  jioint  out  tlie  type  from  wliich  the  design  of  the  Mausoleum  itself 
was  elaborated.     The  tombs  of  Babylon  and  Passargadse  are  remote 


lli4.     Liuii  Tuinb  at  Cnidus.    (From  Newton.) 

both  geographically  and  artistically,  though  not  without  ceitain 
essential  resemblances.  Perhaps  the  missing  links  may  some  day 
reward  the  industry  of  some  scientific  explorer. 


Cyrene. 

At  Cyrene  there  is  a  large  grouj)  of  tombs  of  Grecian  date  and 
with  Grecian  details,  but  all  cut  in  the  rock,  and  consequently 
differing  widely  in  their  form  from  those  just  described.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  the  circumstance  of  this  city  jiossessing  such  a  necro- 
polis arose  from  its  proximity  to  Egypt,  and  consequently  from  a 
mere  desire  to  imitate  that  people,  or  from  some  ethnic  peculiarity. 
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Most  probaLly  the  latter,  thotigli  we  know  so  little  about  them  that 
it  is  difficult  to  sjieak  with  precision  on  such  a  s\ibject.' 


'  The  cirpumstance  of  Asoka,  the 
Buddhist,  king  of  India  li.c.  250,  having 
formed  an  alliance  with  Megas  of  Cvrene 
for  the  succor  of  his  co-religionists  in 
the  dominions  of  the  latter,  points  to 


such  a  conclusion,  even  if  nothing  else 
did.  —  ".Journal  Asiatic  .Society  of  Ben- 
gal," vii.  p.  201;  J.  K.  A.  S.  xii.  p.  223 
el  seq 
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These  tombs  are  cliiefly  interesting  from  many  of  tlie  details  of  tlie 
architecture  still  retaining  the  color  with  which  they  were  originally 
adorned.  The  triglyphs  of  the  Doric  order  are  still  painted  blue,'  as 
appears  to  have  been  the  universal  practice,  and  the  pillars  are  outlined 
by  red  lines.  The  metopes  are  darker,  and  are  adorned  with  painted 
groups  of  figures.  The  whole  making  up  one  of  the  most  perfect 
examples  of  Grecian  colored  decoration  which  still  remain. 

There  is  another  tomb  at  the  same  i)Iacc  —  this  time  structural  — 
which  is  interesting  not  so  much  for  any  architectural  beauty  it  pos- 
sesses as  from  its  belonging  to  an  exceptional  type.  It  consists  now 
only  of  a  circular  basement  —  the  ujjper  part  is  gone  —  and  is  erected 


ii^(jiV>r-*-V'  ■ 


':;^i«is    ^  ^r-i^.*^! 


ih  Africa.") 


over  nn  excavated  rock-cut  tomb.  There  seem  to  be  several  others  of 
the  same  class  in  the  necropolis,  and  they  are  the  only  examples  known 
except  those  at  Marathos,  one  of  which  is  illustrated  above  (Woodcut 
No.  120).  As  before  hinted,  the  Syrian  example  does  not  appear  to 
be  verv  ancient,  but  we  want  further  information  before  speaking 
positively  on  this  siiliject.  Xo  one  on  the  spot  has  attempted  to  fix 
with  precision  the  age  of  the  Cyrenean  examples ;  nor  have  they  been 
drawn  in  such  detail  as  is  requisite  for  others  to  ascertain  the  fact. 
They  may  be  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Romans,  but  can  hardly  be 
dated  as  prior  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great. 


>  Beechy's  "Journey  to  Cyreue,"  p.  444;  see  also  Smith  and  Porcher,  pi.  37. 
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Domestic   Arciiitectuee. 

We  have  notliing  left  but  impci-foct  verbal  descriptions  of  the 
domestic,  and  even  of  tlie  palatial  architecture  of  Greece,  and,  conse- 
quently, can  only  judge  imperfectly  of  its  forms.  Unfortunately,  too 
Pompeii,  tliough  but  half  a  Greek  city,  belongs  to  too  late  and  too 
corrupt  an  age  to  enable  us  to  use  it  even  as  an  illustration  ;  but  we 
may  rest  assured  that  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  the  Greeks  dis- 
played the  same  exquisite  taste  -which  jiervades  not  only  their  monu- 
mental architecture,  but  all  their  works  in  metal  or  clay,  down  to  the 
meanest  object,  which  have  been  preserved  to  our  times. 

It  is  probable  that  the  forms  of  their  houses  were  mudi  more  irre- 
gular and  picturesque  than  we  arc  in  tlio  habit  of  sujiposing  them  to 
have  been.  They  seem  to  have  taken  sucli  pains  in  their  temples  —  in 
the  Erechtheium,  for  instance,  and  at  Eleusis —  to  make  every  part  tell 
its  own  tale,  that  anything  like  forced  regularity  must  liave  been  offen- 
sive to  them,  and  tliey  would  probably  make  every  apartment  exactly 
of  the  dimensions  i-e<|uired,  and  grou]i  them  so  that  no  one  sliould  under 
any  circumstance  be  confounded  with  another. 

This,  however,  with  all  the  details  of  their  domestic  arts,  must  now 
remain  to  us  as  mere  speculation,  and  the  arcliitcctural  history  of  Greece 
must  be  confined  to  her  temjilcs  and  monumental  erections.  These 
suffice  to  explain  the  nature  and  forms  of  the  art,  and  to  assign  to  it  the 
rank  of  the  purest  and  most  intellectual  of  all  the  styles  which  have 
yet  been  invented  or  practised  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
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THE  etlinogi-.a))liical  history  of  .art  in  It.aly  is  in  all  its  essential  feat- 
iire.s  similar  to  that  of  Greece,  though  .irriving  at  widely  different 
results  from  causes  the  influence  of  which  it  is  easy  to  tr.ace.  Both  are 
examples  of  an  Aryan  development  based  on  a  Turanian  civilization 
which  it  has  superseded.  In  Greece  — as  already  remarked  — the  ti-aces 
of  the  e.arlier  people  are  indistinct  and  difficult  to  seize.  In  Italy 
their  features  are  drawn  with  a  coarser  hand,  and  extend  down  into 
a  more  essentially  historic  age.  It  thus  happens  that  we  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the  Etruscan  people  —  we  know  very 
nearly  who  they  were,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  the  amount 
and  kind  of  influence  they  exercised  on  the  institutions  and  arts  of 
the  Romans. 

The  more  striking  differences  appear  to  have  arisen  fi-om  the  fact, 
that  Greece  had  some  four  or  five  centuries  of  comparative  repose 
during  which  to  form  herself  and  her  institutions  after  the  Pelasgic 
civilization  was  struck  down  .at  the  time  of  the  Dorian  occupation  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  During  that  period  she  was  undisturbed  by  foreign 
invasion,  and  was  not  tempted  by  successful  conquests  to  forsake  the 
gentler  social  arts  for  the  more  vulgar  objects  of  n.ational  ambition. 
Rome's  history,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  earliest  aggregation  of  a 
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robber  liorde  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  till  slie  became  tlie  arbiter  of 
the  destinies  of  tlie  ancient  world,  is  little  beyond  tjie  record  of  con- 
tinuous wars.  From  the  possession  of  the  seven  hills,  Rome  gradually 
carried  her  sway  at  the  edge  of  the  sword  to  the  dominion  of  the 
whole  of  Italy  and  of  all  the  then  known  world,  destroying  every- 
thing that  stood  in  the  way  of  lier  ambition,  and  seeking  only  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  and  power. 

Greece,  in  the  midst  of  her  successful  cultivation  of  the  arts  of 
commerce  and  of  peace,  stimulated  by  the  wholesome  rivalry  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  of  which  she  was  composed,  was  awakened  by  the  Persian 
invasion  to  a  struggle  for  existence.  Tlie  result  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  passages  in  the  world's  history,  and  no  nation  was  ever  more 
justified  in  the  jubilant  outburst  of  enthusiastic  patriotism  that  fol- 
lowed the  repulse  of  the  invader,  than  was  Greece  in  that  with  Avhich 
she  commenced  her  short  but  brilliant  career.  A  triumph  so  gained 
by  a  people  so  constituted  led  to  ivsults  at  which  we  still  wonder, 
though  they  cause  us  no  surprise.  If  Greece  attained  her  manhood  on 
the  battle-fields  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  Rome  equally  reached  the 
maturity  of  jier  career  when  she  cruelly  and  criminally  destroyed 
Corinth  and  Carthage,  and  the  sequel  was  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  such  a  difference  of  education.  Rome  had  no  time  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  as  little  sympathy  for  their  gentler 
influences.  Conquest,  wealth,  and  consequent  power,  were  the  objects 
of  her  ambition  —  for  these  she  sacrificed  everything,  and  by  their 
means  she  attained  a  pinnacle  of  greatness  that  no  nation  had  reached 
before  or  has  since.  Her  arts  have  all  the  impress  of  this  greatness, 
and  are  characterized  by  the  same  vulgar  grandeur  which  marks 
everything  she  did.  Very  different  are  they  from  the  intellectual 
beauty  found  in  the  works  of  the  Greeks,  but  in  some  res])ects  they 
are  as  interesting  to  those  who  can  read  the  character  of  nations  in 
their  artistic  productions. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  her  career  Rome  was  an  Etruscan  city  under 
Etruscan  kings  and  institutions.  After  she  had  emancipated  herself 
from  their  yoke,  Etruria  long  remained  her  equal  and  her  rival  in 
political  power,  and  her  instructress  in  religion  and  the  arts  of  peace. 
This  continued  so  long,  and  the  architectural  remains  of  that  people 
are  so  numerous,  and  have  lieen  so  thoroughly  investigated,  that  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  extent  of  influence  the  older  nation 
had  on  the  nascent  em])ire.  It  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly 
■who  the  Etruscans  themselves  were,  or  whence  they  came.  But  on  the 
whole  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  they  migrated  from  Asia 
Minor  some  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
fixed  themselves  in  Italy,  most  jirobably  among  the  Umbrians,  or  some 
people  of  cognate  race,  who  had  settled  there  before  —  so  long  before. 
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perhaps,  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  considered  among  the  aboriginal 
inliabitants. 

It  would  have  been  only  natural  that  the  cxpatriate<l  Trojans 
should  iiave  sought  refuge  among  such  a  kindred  peoiile,  though  we 
have  nothing  but  the  vaguest  tradition  to  warrant  a  belief  that  this  was 
the  case.  They  may,  too,  from  time  to  time  have  received  other  acces- 
sions to  their  strength ;  but  tliey  were  a  foreign  people  in  a  strange 
land,  and  scarcely  seem  ever  to  have  become  naturalized  in  the  country 
of  their  adoption.  But  Avliat  stood  still  more  in  their  way  was  tlie  fact 
that  they  were  an  old  Turanian  people  in  pres'ince  of  a  young  and  am- 
bitious community  of  Aryan  origin,  and,  as  has  always  been  tlie  ease 
when  this  lias  happened,  they  were  destined  to  disapjjear.  Before  doing 
so,  however,  they  left  their  imjjress  on  the  institutions  and  the  arts  of 
their  conquerors  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  still  traceable  in  every 
form.  It  may  have  been  that  there  was  as  much  Pelasgic  blood  in  the 
veins  of  the  Greeks  as  there  was  Etruscan  in  those  of  the  liomans ; 
but  the  civilization  of  the  former  had  passed  away  before  Greece  had 
developed  herself.  Etruria,  on  the  other  hand,  was  long  contemporary 
with  Rome  —  in  early  times  her  equal,  and  sometimes  her  mistress, 
and  consequently  in  a  position  to  force  her  arts  upon  her  to  an  extent 
that  was  never  effected  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Adriatic. 


Temples. 

Nothing  can  prove  more  clearly  the  Turanian  origin  of  the  Etrus- 
cans than  the  fact  tliat  all  wo  know  of  them  is  derived  from  their 
tombs.  These  exist  in  hundreds  —  it  may  almost  be  said  in  thousands 
—  at  the  gates  of  every  city ;  but  no  vestige  of  a  temple  has  come 
down  to  our  days.  Had  any  Semitic  blood  flowed  in  their  veins,  as 
lias  been  sometimes  suspected,  they  could  not  have  been  so  essentially 
sepulchral  as  they  were,  or  so  fond  of  contemplating  death,  as  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  a  purely  Semitic  tomb  is  still  a  desideratum  among 
antiquaries,  not  one  having  as  yet  been  discovered.  What  we  should 
like  to  find  in  Etruria  would  be  a  square  pyramidal  mound  with 
external  steps  leading  to  a  cella  on  its  summit;  but  no  trace  of  any 
such  has  yet  been  detected.  Their  other  temples  —  using  the  word 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  usually  understand  it  —  were,  as  might  be 
expected,  insignificant  and  ejiliemeral.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  except 
from  one  passage  in  Vitruvius,'  and  our  being  able  to  detect  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Etruscan  style  in  the  buildings  of  Imperial  Rome,  we  should 
hardly  be  aware  of  their  existence.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
religion  of  the  Etruscans,  like  that  of  most  of  their  congeners,  was 
essentially  ancestral,  .-md  their  worship  took  the  form  of  respect  for  the 
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remains  of  the  deacl,  and  reverence  for  tlieir  memory.  Tombs,  con- 
sequently, and  not  temples,  were  the  objects  on  which  they  lavished 
their  architectural  resources.  They  certainly  Avere  not  idolaters,  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  usually  understand  the  term.  They  had  no  dis- 
tinct or  privileged  priesthood,  and  consequently  had  no  motive  for  erect- 
ing temples  which  by  their  magnificence  should  be  pleasino-  to  their 
gods,  or  tend  to  the  glorification  of  their  kings  or  priests.  Still  less 
were  they  required  for  congregational  purposes  by  the  people  at  large. 

The  only  individual  temple  of  Etruscan  origin  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  is  that  of  Capitoline  Jupiter  at  Rome.'  Oriiiinally 
small,  it  was  repaired  and  rebuilt  till  it  became  under  the  Emjiire  a 
splendid  fane.  But  not  one  vestige  of  it  now  remains,  nor  any  de- 
scription from  which  we  could  restore  its  appearance  with  anything  like 
certainty. 

From  the  chapter  of  the  work  of  Vitru\ius  just  alluded  to,  we 
learn  that  the  Etruscans  had  two  classes  of  temples  :  one  circular, 
like  their  structural  tombs,  and  dedicated  to  one  deity  ;  the  other  class 
rectangular,  but  these,  always  possessing  three  cells,  were  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  three  gods. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  plan,  as  dcscriVwd  liy  Vitruvius,  was 
that  shown  ou  the  plan  below  (Fig.  1),  and  is  generally  assented  to  by 
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167.    Plan  aud  Elevaliuu  i^i  an  Eiruscau  Temple. 

all  those  who  have  attempted  the  restoration.  In  larger  temples  in 
Roman  times  the  number  of  pillars  in  front  may  have  been  doubled, 
and  they  would  thus  be  arranged  like  those  of  the  portico  of  the 
Pantheon,  which  is  essentially  an  Etruscan  arrangement.  The  resto- 
ration of  the  elevation  is  more  difficult,  and  the  argument  too  long  to 
be  entered  upon  here; 2  but  its  construction  and  proportions  seem  to 
have  been  veiy  much  like  those  drawn  in  the  above  diagram  (Fig.  2). 
Of  course,  as  wooden  structures,  they  were  richly  and  elaborately 
carved,  and  the  effect  heightened  by  colors,  but  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
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^  Foi-  more  detail,  see  "  The  Tiiie  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art,"  p.  446  et  seq. 
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to  restore  tliem.  Witliont  a  single  example  to  guide  ns,  and  ■\vitli 
very  little  collateral  evidence  which  can  at  all  be  depended  upon,  it 
is  hardly  possible  that  any  satisfactory  restoration  could  now  be  made. 
Moreover,  their  importance  in  the  history  of  art  is  so  insignificant,  that 
the  labor  such  an  attempt  piust  involve  would  hardly  be  repaiil  by 
the  result. 

The  original  Etruscan  circular  temple  seems  to  have  been  a  mere 
circular  cell  with  a  porch.  The  Komans  surrounded  it  with  a  peristyle. 
which  probably  did  not  exist  in  the  original  style.  They  magnified 
it  afterwards  into  the  most  cliaracteristic  and  splendid  of  all  their 
temples,  the  Pantheon,  wliose  portico  is  Etruscan  in  arrangement  and 
design,  and  whose  cell  still  more  distinctly  belongs  to  that  order;  nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  simpler  Roman  temples  of  circular 
form  are  derived  from  Etruscan  originals.  It  would  therefore  be  of 
great  importance  if  we  could  illustrate  the  later  buildings  from  existing 
remains  of  the  older ;  but  the  fact  is  that  such  deductions  as  we  may 
draw  from  the  copies  are  our  only  source  of  information  respecting  the 
originals. 

"We  know  little  of  any  of  the  civil  buildings  with  which  the  cities 
of  Etruria  were  adorned,  bej-ond  the  knowledge  obtained  from  the 
remains  of  their  theatres  and  amphitheatres.  The  form  of  the  latter 
was  essentially  Etruscan,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Romans,  with  whom 
it  became  their  most  characteristic  and  grandest  architectural  object. 
Of  the  amphitheatres  of  ancient  Etruria  only  one  now  remains  in  so  per- 
fect a  state  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  forms.  It  is  that  at  Sutri, 
which,  however,  being  entirely  cut  in  the  rock,  neither  affords  inform.o- 
tion  as  to  the  mode  of  construction  nor  enables  us  to  determine  its  age. 
The  general  dimensions  are  295  ft.  in  its  greatest  length  by  2G5  in 
breadth,  and  it  is  consequently  much  nearer  a  circular  form  than  the 
Romans  generally  adopted  ;  but  in  other  respects  the  arrangements  are 
such  as  ai)pear  to  have  usually  j)revailed  in  after  times. 

Besides  this  we  have  numerous  works  of  utility,  but  these  belong 
more  strictly  to  engineering  than  to  architectural  science.  The  city 
walls  of  the  Etruscans  surpass  those  of  any  other  aiicient  nation  in 
extent  and  beauty  of  workmanship.  Their  drainage  works  and  their 
bridges,  as  well  as  those  of  the  kindred  Pelasgians  in  Greece,  still 
remain  monuments  of  their  industrial  science  and  skill,  which  their 
successors  never  surpassed. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps  we  are  justified  in  asserting  that  the 
Etruscans  were  not  an  architectural  people,  and  had  no  temjsles  or 
palaces  worthy  of  attention.  It  at  least  seems  certain  that  nothing 
of  the  sort  is  now  to  be  found,  even  in  ruins,  and  were  it  not  that 
the  study  of  Etruscan  art  ig  a  necessary  introduction  to  that  of 
Roman,  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  trying  to  gather  together 
and  illustrate  the  few  fragments  ami  notices  of  it  that  remain. 
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Tombs. 

The  tombs  of  tlie  Etniscnns  now  found  mny  lie  divided  into  two 
classes  —  first,  those  cut  in  the  rock,  and  resembliiig  dwelling-houses; 
secondly,  the  circular  tumuli,  which  latter  are  by  far  the  most  numer- 
ous and  important  class. 

Each  of  these  may  be  again  subdivided  into  two  kinds.  The  rock- 
cut  tombs  include,  firstly  those  with  only  a  fa9ade  on  the  face  of  the 
rock  and  a  sepulchral  chamber  within;  secondly,  tliose  cut  quite  out 
of  tlie  rock  and  standing  free  all  round.  To  tliis  class  probably  once 
belonged  an  immense  number  of  tombs  built  in  the  ordinary  way;  but 
all  these  have  totally  disappeared,  and  consequently  the  class,  as  now 
under  consideration,  consists  entirely  of  excavated  examples. 

The  second  class  may  be  di\  ided  into  those  tumuli  erected  over 
chambers  cut  in  the  tufaceous  rock  which  is  found  all  over  Etruria,  and 
those  wliich  have  chambers  built  above-ground. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  impossilile  to  sny  which 
of  these  classes  is  the  older.  We  know  that  the  Egyptians  buried  in 
caves  long  before  the  Etruscans  landed  in  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time 
raised  pyramids  over  rock-cut  and  built  chandicrs.  We  know  too  that 
Abraham  was  buried  in  the"  cave  of  Machpelah  in  Syria.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tombs  at  Smyrna  (Woodcut  No.  Ill),  the  treasuries  of 
MyceiuB  (Woodcut  No.  r22),  the  sepulchre  of  Alyattes  (Woodcut 
No.  113),  and  many  others,  are  proofs  of  the  antiquity  of  the  tumuli, 
which  are  foimd  all  over  Europe  and  Asia,  and  appear  to  have  existed 
from  the  earliest  ages. 

The  comparative  antiquity  of  the  different  kinds  of  tombs  being  thus 
doubtful  it  will  lie  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  work  to 
classify  them  architecturally.  It  may  probably  be  assumed  with 
safety  that  all  the  modes  which  have  been  enumerated,  were  practised 
by  the  Etruscans  at  a  period  very  slightly  subsequent  to  their  migra- 
tion into  Italy. 

Of  the  first  class  of  the  rock -cut  tombs  —  those  with  merely  a  fa9ade 
externally  —  the  most  remarkable  grou|i  is  that  at  Castle  d'Asso.  At 
this  place  there  is  a  perpendicular  cliff  with  liundreds  of  these  tombs 
ranged  along  its  face,  like  houses  in  a  street.  A  similar  arrangement 
is  found  in  Egypt  at  Beni  Hassan,  at  Petra,  and  Cyrenc,  and  around  all 
the  more  ancient  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 

In  Etruria  tliey  generally  consist  of  one  chamber  lighted  by  the 
doorway  only.  Their  internal  arrangement  appears  to  be  an  imitation 
of  a  dwelling  chamber,  with  furniture,  like  the  apartment  itself,  cut 
out  of  the  rock.  Externally  they  Iiave  little  or  no  ]iretension  to  archi- 
tectural decoration.  It  is  true  that  some  tombs  are  found  adorTied  with 
frontispieces  of  a  debased  Doric  or  Ionic  order;  but  these  were  exe- 
cuted at  a  much  later  period    and   under  Roman   donunation,  and 
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cannot  therefore  be  taken  as  specimens  of  Etruscan  art,  but  rather 
of  tliat  corrui)tioii  of  style  sure  to  arise  from  a  conquered  peojilo 
trying  to  imitate  tlie  arts  of  tlieir  rulers. 

The  general  a])pearance  of  the  second  class  of  rock-cut  tombs  will 
be  understood  from  the  woodcut  (No.  168),  rejH'esenting  two  monu- 
ments at  Castel  d'Asso. 

Unfortunately   neither  ^JfH»        ^S^.-a^-    ._      

is  complete  nor  is  there  ^>S^-^^?'^^-  ii-;'SFiiiM^--sa:-S3!===3=^^ 

any  complete  example      ;/-::/■'••;•:>.  K%-  ^^_ 

known  to  exist  of  this     fij,^    ''  f  .     ''     '  -^^    .  ""- 

class.  Perhaps  the  apex 
was  added  structurally 
and  that  these,  like  all 
such  things  in  Etruria, 
have  perished.  Possi- 
bly, if  cut  in  the  rock, 
the  terminals  were 
slender  carved  orna- 
ments, and  tlierefore 
liable  to  injurv.  They 
are  usually  restored 
by  antiquaries  in  the 
shape  of  rectilinear  pyramids,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  author- 
ity for  this.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  what 
■we  know  of  the  style  and  its  affinities  to  suppose  that  the  termination 
of  these  montnnents,  even  if  added  in  masonry,  was  curvilinear. 

One  remarkable  thing  about  the  rock-cut  tombs  is  the  form  of  their 
mouldings,  which  differ  from  any  found 
elsewhere  in  Europe.  Two  of  these  are 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  160). 
They  are  very  numerous  and  in  great 
variety,  but  do  not  in  any  instance  show 
the  slightest  trace  of  a  cornice,  nor  of  any 
tendency  towards  one.  On  the  contrary, 
in  place  of  this,  we  find  nothing  but  a 
reverse  moulding.  It  is  probable  that 
similar  forms  may  be  found  in  Asia  Minor, 
while  something  resembling  them  actually 
occurs  at  Persepolis  and  elsewhere.  It  is  remarkalile  that  this 
feature  did  not  penetrate  to  Rome,  and  that  no  trace  of  its  influence 
is  found  there,  as  might  have  been  expected. "^ 


16S.    Tombs  at  Castel  d'Asso.    (From  the  ' 
Etituto.'') 


Annate  del  In- 


J 


109. 


Slouldings  from  Tombs  at 
Castel  d'Asso. 


'  Even  in  more  modem  times  I  know 
of  no  building  showing  a  trace  of  tliese 
forms  except  the  tomb  of  Theodoric  at 


Raveniia.  This,  however,  is  Etruscan 
both  in  form  and  detail,  as  will  be  seen 
farther  on. 
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Tumuli. 

The  simplest,  and  therefore  perliajw  the  earliest,  monument  which 
can  be  erected  over  the  graves  of  the  dead,  by  a  people  wlio  rever- 
ence their  departed  relatives,  is  a  mound  of  eartli  or  a  cairn  of  stones, 
and  such  seems  to  have  been  the  form  adopted  by  the  Turanian  or 
Tartar  races  of  mankind  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  present  hour. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  how  universal  such  monuments  were 
among  the  ruder  tribes  of  Northern  Europe.  The  Etruscans  improved 
upon  this  by  surrounding  the  base  with  ajjodiam,  or  supporting  wall 
of  masonrj'.  This  not  only  defined  its  limits  and  gave  it  di^jnity,  but 
enabled  entrances  to  be  n.ade  in  it,  and  otherwise  converted  it  from  a 
mere  hillock  into  a  monumental  structure.  It  is  usually  supposed 
that  this  basement  was  an  invariable  part  of  all  Etruscan 'tumuli, 
and  when  it  is  not  found  it  is  assumed  that  it  has  been  removed,  or 
that  it  is  buried  in  the  rubbish  of  the  mound.  No  doubt  such  a 
stone  basement  may  easily  have  been  removed  by  the  peasantry,  or 
buried,  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  this  was  invariably  the  case. 
It  seems  that  the  enclosure  was  frequently  a  circle  of  stones  or  monu- 
mental steles,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  tumulus  stood.  The  monu- 
ments have  hitherto  been  so  carelessly  examined  and  restored,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  anything  like  certainty  with  regard  to  the  details 
of  their  structure.  Nor  can  we  draw  any  certain  conclusion  from  a 
comiiarison  witli  other  tumuli  of  cognate  races.  The  dcscri]ition  by 
Herodotus  of  the  tomb  of  Alyattes  at  Sardis  (Woodcut  No.  113),  those 
described  by  Pausanias  as  existing  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the 
appearance  of  those  at  Mycente  and  Orchomenos,  might  be  inter- 
preted either  way;  but  those  at  Smyrna  (Woodcut  No.  Ill),  and  a 
great  number  at  least  of  those  in  Etruria,  have  a  structural  circle 
of  stone  as  a  supporting  base  to  the  mound. 

These  tumuli  are  found  existing  in  immense  numbers  in  every 
necropolis  of  the  Etruscans.  A  large  space  was  generally  set  apart 
for  the  purpose  outside  the  walls  of  all  their  great  cities.  In  these 
cemeteries  the  tumuli  are  arranged  in  rows,  like  houses  in  streets. 
Even  now  we  can  count  them  by  hundreds,  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  largest  cities  —  at  Vulci,  for  instance  —  almost  by  thousands. 

Most  of  them  are  now  worn  down  by  the  effect  of  time  to  nearly 
the  level  of  the  ground,  though  some  of  the  larger  ones  still  retain  an 
imposing  appearance.  Nearly  all  have  been  rifled  at  some  early  period, 
though  the  treasures  still  discovered  almost  daily  in  some  places  show 
how  vast  their  extent  was,  and  how  much  even  now  remains  to  be  done 
before  this  vast  mine  of  antiquity  can  be  s.aid  to  be  exhausted. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  among  those  that  have  been  opened  in 
modern  times  is  at  Cervetere,  the  ancient  Crcre,  known  as  the  Kegulini 
Galeassi  tomb,  from  the  names  of  its  discoverers. 
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Like  a  Xubian  pyramid  or  Buildhist  tope,  it  consists  of  an  inner  and 

older  tumulus,  around  and  over  which  another  has  been  added.     In  the 

outer  mound  are  five  tonilis  either 

of  dependent  or  inferior  personages. 

These  were  rifled'  long  ago  ;  but  the 

outer  jiyramid    having  effectually 

concealed  the  entrance  to  the  jirin- 

cipal  tomb,  it  remained  untoucliod 

till  very  lately,  when  it  yielded  to 

its  discoverers  a  richer  collection 

of  ornaments  and  utensils  in  gold 

and   bronze   than   has    ever    been 

found  in  one  place  before. 

The  dimensions  and  arrange- 
ments ef  this  tumulus  will  be  under- 
stood from  Woodcuts  Nos.  170, 171, 
and  from  the  two  sections  of  the 


170.    n.-inof  tlir  Kr^uhui  Galeassi 
Tomb.     Scale  100  It.  to  1  iu. 


171.     h^L'UtJuliS  ot  tliu  l(f-j;iiliiii  li;ilc'Mssi  •Iniiil'.     (Friuii  C:iiiilia's  "Etruna  Alilica.") 
Scale  lor  large  section,  50  tt,  to  1  in. 


principal  tomb  which  are  annexed  to  them.  These  last  display  an 
irregularity  of  construction  very  unusu.al  in  such  cases,  for  which  no 
cause  can  be  assigned.  The  usual  section  is  perfectly  regular,  as  in  the 
annexed  woodcut  (No.  172),  taken  from  another  tomb  at  the  same 
place. 

These  chambers,  like  all  tliose  of  the  early  Etruscans,  are  vaulted 
on  the  horizontal  jirinciple,  like  the  tombs  at  Mycenre  and  Orchomenos, 
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172.     .Sfeln.'ii  <•!  a  Joiiibat 

C'jere.    Ko  scale. 


though  none  are  found  in  Italy  at  all  equal  to  those  of  Greece  in 
dimensions  or  beauty  of  construction. 

Woodcut  No.  173  is  a  jiersjtective  view  of  the  ]irincipal  chamlicrin 
the  Regulini  Galeassi  tomb,  showing  tlie  position  of  the  furniture 
found  in  it  when  fii'st  opened,  consisting  of  biers 
or  bedsteads,  shields,  arrows  and  vessels  of  various 
sorts.  A  number  of  vnses  are  hung  in  a  curious 
recess  in  the  roof,  the  form  of  which  would  be 
inexplicable  but  for  the  utensils  found  in  it. 
With  this  clue  to  its  nu-nning  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  it  represents  a  jilaee  for  hanging  such 
vessels  in  the  houses  of  the  living. 

All  the  treas\ires  found  in  this  tomb  are  in 
the  oldest  stylo  of  Etruscan  art,  and  are  so  similar 
to  the  bronzes  and  ornaments  brought  by  Layard  froiu  Assyria  as  to 
lead  to  the  belief  that  they  liad  a  common  origiti.     The  tomb  with 

its  contents  probably  dates 
from  the  9th  or  lOtli  cen- 
tui-y  before  the  Christian 
era. 

The  largest  tombhithcr- 
lo  discovered  in  Etruria  is 
now  known  as  the  t'ocu- 
iiu'lln,  in  the  necropolis  at 
\'uki.  It  is  rather  more 
than  "240  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  originally  could  not 
have  been  less  than  115  or 
120  ft.  in  height,  though 
now  it  only  rises  to  50  ft. 
Near  its  centre  are  the 
remains  of  two  solid  tow- 
ers, one  circular,  the  other 
square,  neither  of  thtm 
actually  central,  nor  are 
they  jilnced  in  such  a  way 
that  we  can  understand 
how  tliey  can  have  formed 
a  part  of  any  symmetrical 
design.  A  plan  and  a  view  of  the  present  appearance  of  this 
monument  arc  givc^n  in  Woodcuts  174  and  175. 

This  tmnulus,  with  its  principal  remaining  features  thus  standing 
on  one  side  of  the  centre,  may  possibly  assist  us  to  understand  the 
curious  descrijition  found  in  Pliny'  of  the  tomb  of  Porsenna.     This 


173      ^  ILW     t  1  1  1  dl  il  eh  111  I    I  111  tli    1  L^ulini  I    ille 
assi  Tomb. 


'  Pliii.  "Hist."  xxxvi.  13. 
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description  is  quoted  from  Varro,  being  evidently  regarded  by  Pliny 
himself  as  not  a  little  apocryjjhal.  According  to  this  account  it  con- 
sisted of  a  square  basement  300  ft.  each  way,  from  which  arose  five 
pyramids  united  at  the 
summit  by  a  bronze  circle 
or  cupola.  This  was  again 
surmounted  by  four  other 
pyramids,  the  summits  of 
which  were  again  united 
at  a  height  of  SOO  ft.  from 
the  ground.  From  this 
point  rose  still  five  more 
jiyramids,  whose  heiglit 
Varro  (from  modesty,  as 
Pliny  surmises)  omits  to 
state,  but  which  was  esti- 
mated in  Etruscan  tradi- 
tions at  the  same  height 
as  the  rest  of  the  monu- 
ment. This  last  statement, 
which  does  not  rest  on  any  real  authority,  may  well  be  regarded 
as  exaggerated ;  but  if  we  take  the  total  height  as  about  400  ft., 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  in  the  age  of  Pliny,  when  all  the 
buildings  were  low,  such  a  structure,  as  high  as  the  steeple  at  Salis- 
bury, would  appear  fabulous ;  but  the  vast  piles  that  have  been  erected 
by  tomb-building  races  in  other  jnirts  of  the  earth  render  it  by  no 
means  improbable  that  Varro  was  justified  in  what  he  asserted.' 


Plan  of  Cocuuiflla,  Vuloi.    ^cale  UJO  ft.  to  1  in. 


175.    View  of  Cocomella,  Vuloi. 


Xear  the  gate  of  Albano  is  found  a  small  tomb  of  five  pyramidal 
pillars  rising  from  a  square  base,  exactly  corres]ionding  with  Varro's 
description  of  the  lower  part  of  the  tomb  of  Porscnna.  It  is  called  by 
tradition  the  tomb  of  Aruns,  the  son  of  Porsenna,  though  the  character 


'  A  diagram  is  civen  in  "Tlie  True 
Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art,"  p.  459, 
■nMiicU  sliows  at  least  tliat  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  designing  a  monument  in 


perfect  accordance  with  the  text. 
Whether  the  latter  is  to  be  depended 
upon  on  or  not  is  another  matter. 
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Scale  imi  ft.  to  1  in. 
176.    Tomb  of  .Vruus,  Albano. 


of  the  mouldings  with  which  it  is  adorned  would  lead  us  to  assign  to 
it  a  more  modern  date.  It  consists  of  a  lofty  podium,  on  which  are 
j)laced  five  jiyramids,  a  large  one  in  the  centre  and  four  smaller  ones 

at  the  angles.  Its  present  appearance  is 
shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  176). 
There  are  not  in  Etruria  any  features 
sufficiently  marked  to  characterize  a  style 
of  architecture,  nor  any  pillars  with  their 
accessories  which  can  be  considered  to 
l^  • -i.''^K*gSWi"^'H  constitute  an  order.     It  is  true  that  in 

rTJ—T'jT^^Tr^rtUir^  some  of  the  rock-cut  tombs  square  piers 

support  the  roof ;  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  rounded  pillars  are  found,  but 
these  are  either  without  mouldings  or 
ornamented  only  with  lioman  details, 
betraying  the  lateness  of  their  execution. 
Tiie  absence  of  built  examples  of  the 
class  of  tombs  found  in  the  rock  pre- 
vents us  from  recognizing  any  of  those 
jjeculiarities  of  construction  which  some- 
times are  as  characteristic  of  the  style  and  as  worthy  of  attention  as 
the  more  purely  ornamental  parts. 

From  their  city  gates,  their  aqueducts  and  liridges,  we  know  that 
the  Etruscans  used  the  radiating  arch  at  an  early  age,  with  deeji  vous- 

soirs  and  elegant  mouldings, 
giving  it  that  character  of 
strength  which  the  Romans 
afterwards  imparted  to  their 
works  of  the  same  class.  The 
Cloaca  Maxima  of  Rome 
(Woodcut  No.  101)  must  be 
considered  as  a  work  e;£;e- 
cutcd  under  Etruscan  super- 
intendence, and  a  very  per- 
fect specimen  of  the  class. 

At  the  same  time  the 
Etruscans  used  the  pointed 
arch  constructed  horizon- 
tally, and  seem  to  have  had  the  same  predilection  for  it  which 
characterized  the  cognate  Pelasgian  race  in  Greece.  A  gateway  at 
Ar])ino  (Woodcut  No.  177)  is  almost  identical  with  th.at  at  Thoricus 
(Woodcut  No.  124),  but  larger  and  more  elegant;  and  there  are 
many  specimens  of  the  same  class  found  in  Italy.  The  portion  of  an 
aqueduct  at  Tusculum,  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  178,  is  a  curious  transi- 
tion specimen,  where  the  two  stones  meeting  at   the  apex  (usually 


^wAki^ 


Gateway  at  Arpiiio. 
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called  the  Egyptian  form,  being  the  first  step  towards  the  true  arch) 
are  combined  with  a  substructure  of  horizontal  converging  masonry. 

In  either  of  these  in- 
stances the  horizontal  arch 
is  a  legitimate  mode  of 
construction,  and  may 
have  been  used  long  after 
the  ])rinciple  of  the  radiat- 
ing arch  was  known.  The 
great  convenience  of  the 
latter,  as  enabling  large 
sjjaces  to  be  spanned  even 
with  brick  or  the  smallest 
stones,  and  thus  dispens- 
ing with  the  necessity  for 
stones  of  very  large  di- 
mensions, led    ultimately 

to  its  universal  adoption.  Subsequently,  when  the  pointed  form  of 
the  radiating  arch  was  introduced,  no  motive  remained  for  the 
retention  of  the  horizontal  method,  and  it  was  entirely  abandoned. 


178.    Aqueduct  at  Tusculum. 
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CHAPTER   II. 
ROME. 


INTRODUCTION. 

WE  now  approach  the  last  revolution  that  completed  and  closed  the 
great  cycle  of  the  arts  and  civilization  of  the  ancient  world.  We 
have  seen  Art  spring  Minerva-like,  jierfect  from  the  head  of  her  great 
parent  in  Egypt.  We  have  admired  it  in  Assyria,  rich,  varied,  but  un- 
stable ;  aiming  at  everything,  but  never  attaining  maturity  or  perfec- 
tion. We  have  tried  to  trace  the  threads  of  early  Pelasgic  art  in  Asia, 
Greece,  and  Etruria,  spreading  their  influence  over  the  world,  and  laying 
the  foundation  of  other  arts  which  the  Pelasgi  were  incapable  of  devel- 
oping. We  have  seen  all  these  elements  gathered  together  in  Greece,  the 
essence  extracted  from  each,  and  the  whole  forming  the  most  perfect 
and  beautiful  combinations  of  intellectual  power  that  the  world  has  yet 
witnessed.  We  have  now  only  to  contemplate  the  last  act  in  the  great 
drama,  the  gorgeous  but  melancholy  catastrophe  by  which  all  these 
styles  of  architecture  were  collected  in  wild  confusion  in  Rome,  and 
there  perished  beneath  the  luxury  and  crimes  of  that  mighty  people, 
who  for  a  while  made  Rome  the  cai)ital  of  Europe. 

View  them  as  we  will,  the  arts  of  Rome  were  never  an  indigenous 
or  natural  production  of  the  soil  or  people,  but  an  aggregation  of  foreign 
styles  in  a  state  of  transition  from  the  old  and  time-honored  forms  of 
Pagan  antiquity  to  the  new  development  introduced  by  Christianity. 
We  cannot  of  course  suppose  that  the  Romans  foresaw  the  result  to 
which  their  amalgamation  of  previous  styles  was  tending ;  still  they 
advanced  as  steadily  towards  that  result  as  if  a  pr()j)hetic  spirit  liad 
guided  them  to  a  well-defined  conception  of  what  was  to  be.  It  was  not 
however  permitted  to  the  Romans  to  complete  this  task.  Long  before 
the  ancient  methods  and  ideas  had  been  completely  moulded  into  the 
new,  the  power  of  Rome  sank  beneath  her  corruption,  and  a  long  pause 
took  place,  during  which  the  Christian  arts  did  not  advance  in  Western 
Europe  beyond  the  point  they  had  reached  in  the  age  of  Constantine. 
Indeed,  in  many  respects,  they  receded  from  it  during  the  dark  ages. 
When  they  reappeared  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries  it  was  in  an 
entirely  new  garb  and  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  their  origin — so  distinct 
indeed  that  it  apjiears  more  like  a  re-invention  than  a  reproduction  of 
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forms  long  since  famili.ar  to  the  Roman  worlil.  Had  Rome  retained 
lier  power  and  pre-eminence  a  century  or  two  longer,  a  style  miglit 
have  been  elaborated  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
as  complete  in  itself  a.s  our  pointed  Gotliic,  and  perliaps  more  beautiful.  . 
Such  was  not  the  destiny  of  the  world ;  and  what  we  have  now  to  do 
is  to  examine  this  transition  style  as  we  find  it  in  ancient  Rome,  and 
familiarize  ourselves  with  the  forms  it  took  (luring  the  three  centuries 
of  its  existence,  as  without  tliis  knowledge  all  the  arts  of  the  Gothic 
era  would  forever  remain  an  inexplicable  mystery.  The  chief  value 
of  the  Roman  style  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  germs  of 
all  that  is  found  in  the  MidtUe  Ages,  and  affords  the  key  by  wliich  its 
mysteries  may  be  unlocked,  and  its  treasures  rendered  available.  Had 
the  transition  been  carried  through  in  the  hands  of  an  art-loving  and 
artistic  people,  the  architectural  beauties  of  Rome  must  have  surpassed 
those  of  any  other  city  in  tlie  world,  for  its  buildings  surpass  in  scale 
those  of  Egypt  and  in  variety  those  of  Greece,  while  they  affect  to 
combine  the  beauties  of  both.  In  constructive  ingenuity  they  far 
surjiass  anything  the  world  had  seen  up  to  that  time,  but  this  cannot 
redeem  offences  against  good  taste,  nor  enable  any  Roman  productions 
to  command  our  admiration  as  works  of  ai-t,  or  entitle  them  to  rank 
as  models  to  be  followed  cither  literally  or  in  spirit. 

During  the  first  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  her  existence,  Rome 
was  virtually  an  Etruscan  city,  wholly  under  Etruscan  influence ;  and 
during  that  period  we  read  of  temples  and  ])alaces  being  built,  and 
of  works  of  immense  magnitude  being  undertaken  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  city ;  and  we  have  even  now  more  remains  of  kingly 
than  we  liave  of  consular  Rome. 

After  expelling  lier  kings  and  shaking  off  Etruscan  influence,  Rome 
existed  as  a  republic  for  five  centuries,  and  during  this  long  age  of 
barbarism  she  did  nothing  to  advance  science  or  art.  Literature  was 
almost  wholly  unknown  within  her  walls,  and  not  one  monument  has 
come  down  to  our  time,  even  by  tradition,  worthy  of  a  city  of  a  tenth 
part  of  her  power  and  magnitude.  There  is  probably  no  instance  in 
the  history  of  the  world  of  a  capital  city  existing  so  long,  jiopulous 
and  peaceful  at  home,  prosperous  and  powerful  abroad,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  utterly  devoid  of  any  monuments  or  any  magnificence 
to  dignify  her  existence. 

When,  however,  Carthage  was  conquered  and  destroyed,  when 
Greece  was  overrun  and  jilundered,  and  Egypt,  with  her  long-treasured 
art,  had  become  a  dependent  province,  Rome  was  no  longer  the  city  of 
the  Aryan  Romans,  but  the  sole  capital  of  the  civilized  world.  Into  her 
lap  were  poured  all  tlie  artistic  riches  of  the  universe  ;  to  Rome  flocked 
all  who  sought  a  higher  distinction  or  a  more  extended  field  for  their 
ambition  than  their  own  provincial  capitals  could  then  afford.     She 
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thus  became  the  centi-o  of  all  the  arts  and  of  all  the  science  then  known ; 
and,  so  far  at  least  as  quantity  is  concerned,  she  amply  redeemed  her 
previous  neglect  of  them.  It  seems  an  almost  indisputable  fact  that, 
during  the  three  centuries  of  the  Empire,  more  and  larger  buildings 
were  erected  in  Rome  and  her  dependent  cities  than  ever  were  erected 
in  a  like  period  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

For  centuries  before  the,  establishment  of  the  Roman  Empire,  pro- 
gressive development  and  increasing  ])oj)ulation,  joined  to  comparative 
peace  ayd  security,  had  accumulated  around  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean a  mass  of  people  enjoying  material  jirosperity  greater  than 
had  ever  been  known  before.  All  this  culminated  in  the  first  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era.  The  greatness  of  llie  ancient  world  was  then 
full,  and  a  more  overwhelming  and  gorgeous  spectacle  tlian  the  Roman 
Empire  then  displayed  never  dazzled  the  eyes  of  mankind.  From  the 
b.anks  of  the  Euphrates  to  those  of  the  Tagus,  every  city  vied  with 
its  neighbor  in  the  erection  of  temples,  baths,  theatres,  and  edifices 
for  public  use  or  private  luxury.  In  all  cases  these  display  far  more 
evidence  of  wealth  and  power  than  of  taste  and  refinement,  and  all 
exhibit  traces  of  tliat  haste  to  enjoy,  which  seems  incomji.atible  with 
the  correct  el.aboration  of  anything  that  is  to  be  truly  great.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  there  is  a  greatness  in  the  mass,  a  grandeur  in 
the  conception,  and  a  certain  expression  of  ]iower  in  all  these  Roman 
rem.iins  which  never  fail  to  strike  tlie  beholder  with  awe,  and  force 
admiration  from  him  despite  his  better  judgment.  These  qualities, 
coupled  with  the  associations  that  attach  themselves  to  every  brick 
and  every  stone,  render  the  study  of  them  irresistibly  attractive.  It 
was  with  Imperial  Rome  that  the  ancient  world  perished ;  it  was  in 
her  dominions  that  the  new  and  Christian  world  was  born.  All  that 
was  great  in  Heathendom  was  gathered  within  her  walls,  tied,  it  is 
true,  into  an  inextricable  knot,  which  was  cut  by  the  sword  of  those 
barbarians  who  moulded  for  themselves  out  of  the  fragments  tliat 
polity  and  those  arts  which  will  next  occupy  our  attention.  To 
Rome  all  previous  history  tends ;  from  Rome  all  moilern  history 
springs :  to  her,  therefore,  and  to  her  arts,  we  inevitably  turn,  if  not 
to  admire,  at  least  to  learn,  and  if  not  to  imitate,  at  any  rate  to  won- 
der at  and  to  contemplate  a  phase  of  art  as  unknown  to  previous  as  to 
subsequent  history,  and,  if  properly  understood,  more  replete  with 
instruction  than  any  other  form  hitherto  known.  Though  the  lesson 
we  learn  from  it  is  far  oftcner  what  to  avoid  than  what  to  follow,  still 
there  is  such  wisdom  to  be  gathered  from  it  as  should  guide  us  in  the 
onward  path,  which  may  lead  us  to  a  far  higher  grade  than  it  was 
given  to  Rome  herself  ever  to  attain. 
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THE  earliest  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  an  Aryan,  or,  as  they  used  to  be 
called,  Indo-Germanic  race,  who  established  themselves  in  a  country 
previously  occupied  by  Pelasgians.  Their  principal  neighbor  on  one 
side  was  Etruria,  a  Pelasgian  nation.  On  the  other  hand  was  Magna 
Graaeia,  which  had  been  colonized  in  very  early  ages  by  Hellenic 
settlers  of  kindred  origin.  It  was  therefore  impossible  that  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Romans  should  not  be  in  fact  a  mixture  of  the  styles 
of  these  two  people.  As  a  transition  order,  it  was  only  a  mechanical 
ju.vtaposition  of  both  styles,  the  real  fusion  taking  place  many  long 
centuries  afterwards.  Throughout  the  Roman  jjeriod  the  two  styles 
remain  distinct,  and  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  referring  almost 
every  feature  in  Roman  architecture  to  its  origin. 

From  the  Greeks  were  borrowed  the  rectangular  peristylar  tem]ile, 
with  its  columns  and  horizontal  architraves,  though  they  seldom  if  ever 
used  it  in  its  perfect  purity,  the  cella  of  the  Greek  temjiles  not  being 
sufficiently  large  for  tlieir  jiurposes.  The  principal  Etruscan  tem])les, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  were  square  in  plan,  and  the  inner  half 
occupied  by  one  or  more  cells,  to  the  sides  and  back  of  which  the 
portico  never  e.xtended.  The  Roman  rectangular  temple  is  a  mi.vture 
of  these  two  :  it  is  generally,  like  the  Greek  examples,  longer  than  its 
breadth,  but  the  colonnade  never  seems  to  have  entirely  surrounded  the 
building.     Sometimes  it.  extends  to  the  two  sides  as  well  as  the  front, 
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but  more  generally  the  cella  occupies  the  whole  of  the  inner  part, 
tht)ugh  frequently  ornamented  by  a  false  peristyle  of  three-quaiter 
columns  attached  to  its  walls. 

Besides  this,  the  Romans  borrowed  from  the  Etruscans  a  circular 
form  of  temjile  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  but  which  to  their  tomb-build- 
ing jiredecessors  must  have  been  not  only  a  familiar  but  a  favorite 
form.  As  applied  by  the  Romans  it  was  generally  encircled  by  a 
peristyle  of  columns,  though  it  is  not  clear  that  the  Etruscans  so  used 
it ;  this  may  therefore  be  an  improvement  adopted  from  the  Greeks  on 
an  Etruscan  form.  In  early  times  these  circular  temjiles  were  dedi- 
cated to  Vesta,  Cj'belc,  or  some  god  or  goddess  either  unknown  or  not 
generally  worshiii])e<l  by  the  Aryan  races ;  but  in  later  times  this 
distinction  was  lost  sight  of. 

A  more  important  characteristic  which  the  liomans  borrowed  from 
the  Etruscans  was  the  circular  arcli.  It  was  known,  it  is  true,  to  the 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Greeks ;  yet  none  of  these  people,  perhaps 
excepting  the  Assyrians,  seem  to  liave  used  it  as  a  feature  in  their 
ornamental  architecture ;  but  the  Etruscans  appear  to  have  had  a  pecul- 
iar predilection  for  it,  and  from  them  the  Romans  adopted  it  boldly, 
and  introduced  it  into  almost  all  their  buildings.  It  was  not  at  first 
used  in  temples  of  Grecian  form,  nor  even  in  their  peristylar  circular 
ones.  In  tlie  civil  buildings  of  the  Romans  it  was  a  universal  feature, 
but  was  generally  ])laced  in  juxtaposition  with  the  Grecian  orders.  In 
the  Colosseum,  for  instance,  the  whole  construction  is  arched ;  but  a 
useless  network  of  ill-designed  and  ill-arranged  Grecian  columns,  with 
their  entablatures,  is  spread  over  the  whole.  Tliis  is  a  curious  instance 
of  the  mixture  of  the  two  styles,  and  as  such  is  very  characteristic  of 
Roman  art ;  but  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  the  place  of  these  columns 
Avould  have  been  far  better  supplied  by  buttresses  or  panels,  or  some 
expedient  more  correctly  constructive. 

After  liaving  thoroughly  familiarized  themselves  Avith  the  forms  of 
the  arch  as  an  architectural  feature,  the  Romans  made  a  bold  stride  in 
advance  by  applying  it  as  a  vault  botli  to  the  circular  and  rectangular 
forms  of  buildings.  The  most  perfect  examples  of  this  are  the  rotunda 
of  the  Pantheon  and  the  basilica  of  Maxcntius,  commonly  called  the 
Temple  of  Peace,  strangely  like  each  other  in  conception,  though 
apparently  so  distant  in  date.  In  these  buildings  the  Roman  archi- 
tects so  completely  emanci]iated  themselves  from  the  trammels  of 
former  styles  as  almost  to  entitle  them  to  claim  the  invention  of  a  new 
order  of  architecture.  It  would  have  required  some  more  practice  to 
invent  details  ajipropiate  to  the  purpose ;  still  these  two  buildings 
are  to  this  hour  unsurpassed  for  boldness  of  conception  and  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  manner  in  which  the  new  method  ought  to  be  applied. 
This  is  almost  universally  acknowledged  so  far  as  the  interior  of  the 
Pantheon  is  concerned.     In  simple  grandeur  it  is  as  yet  unequalled ; 
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its  faults  being  principally  those  of  detail.  It  is  not  so  easy,  however, 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  Temple  of  Peace  in  its  present  ruined  state; 
but  in  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  what  yet  remains  of  it  in  boldness 
and  majesty  of  conception  it  must  have  been  quite  equal  to  the  other 
example,  though  it  must  have  required  far  more  familiarity  with  the 
style  adoi)ted  to  manage  its  design  as  appropriately  as  the  simpler 
dome  of  tlje  Pantheon. 

These  two  buildings  may  be  considered  as  exemplifying  the  extent 
to  wliich  the  Romans  had  progressed  in  the  invention  of  a  new  style 
of  architecture  and  the  state  in  which  they  left  it  to  their  successors. 
It  may  however  be  worth  while  pointing  out  how,  in  transplanting 
Roman  architecture  to  their  new  capital  on  the  shores  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  the  semi-oriental  nation  seized  on  its  own  circular  form, 
and,  modifying  and  moulding  it  to  its  purpose,  wrought  out  the 
Byzantine  style  ;  in  which  the  dome  is  the  great  feature,  almost  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  the  rectangular  form  with  its  intersecting  vaults. 
On  the  otliur  hand,  the  rectangular  form  was  appropriated  by  the 
nations  of  the  West  with  an  equally  distinct  rejection  of  the  circular 
and  domical  forms,  excejjt  in  those  cases  in  which  we  find  an  Eastern 
people  still  incorpoi-ated  with  them.  Thus  in  Italy  both  styles  con- 
tinued long  in  use,  the  one  in  baptisteries,  the  other  in  churches, 
but  always  kept  distinct,  as  in  Rome.  In  France  they  were  so  com- 
pletely fused  into  each  other  that  it  requires  considerable  knowledge 
of  architectural  analysis  to  separate  them  again  into  their  component 
parts.  In  England  we  rejected  the  circular  form  altogether,  and  so 
they  did  eventually  in  Germany,  except  when  under  French  influence. 
Each  race  reclaimed  its  own  among  the  spoils  of  Rome,  and  used  it 
with  the  improvements  it  had  acquired  daring  its  employment  in  the 
Imperial  city. 

Orders. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  student  in  attempting  to  classify 
the  numerous  examples  of  Roman  architecture  is  the  immense  variety 
of  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied,  as  compared  with  previous  styles. 
In  Egypt  architecture  was  applied  only  to  palaces  and  tombs.  In 
Greece  it  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  temples  and  theatres;  and  in 
Etrurla  to  tombs.  It  is  in  Rome  that  we  first  feel  that  we  have  not 
to  deal  with  either  a  Theocracy  or  a  kingdom,  but  with  a  gi-eat  people, 
who  for  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history  rendered  architecture  sub- 
servient to  the  myriad  wants  of  the  many-headed  monster.  It  thus 
happens  that  in  the  Roman  cities  in  addition  to  temples  we  find 
basilicas,  theatres  and  amphitheatres,  baths,  palaces,  tombs,  arches  of 
triumph  and  pillars  of  victory,  gates,  bridges,  and  aqueducts,  all 
equally  objects  of  architectural  skill.  The  best  of  these,  in  fact,  are 
those  which  from  previous  neglect  in  other  countries  are  here  stamped 
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with  originality.  Tliese  would  liave  been  noble  works  indeed  had  it 
not  been  tliat  the  Romans  unsuccessfully  applied  to  tlieni  those  orders 
and  details  of  architecture  which  were  intended  only  to  be  applied  to 
temples  by  other  nations.  In  the  time  of  Constantine  these  orders 
had  nearly  died  out,  and  were  only  subordinately  used  foi-  decorative 
purposes.  In  a  little  while  they  would  have  died  out  altogether,  and 
the  Roman  would  have  become  a  new  and  complete  style ;  but,  as 
before  remarked,  this  did  not  take  place,  and  the  most  ancient  6rders 
therefore  still  remain  an  essential  part  of  Roman  art.  We  find  the 
old  orders  predominating  iu  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  we  see  them 
gradually  die  out  as  we  approach  that  of  Constantine. 


Doric. 

Adopting  the  usual  classification,  the  first  of  the  Roman  orders  is 
the  Doric,  wliicli,  like  everything  else  in  this  style,  takes  a  place 
about  half-way  between  the  Tuscan  wooden  posts  and  the  nobly  simple 

order  of  the  Greeks.  It  no  doubt  was 
a  great  improvement  on  the  former, 
but  for  monumental  purposes  infinitely 
inferior  to  the  latter.  It  was  liowever 
more  manageable ;  and  for  forums  or 
courtyards,  or  as  a  three-quarter  column 
between  arcades,  it  was  better  adapted 
than  the  severer  Greek  style,  which, 
when  soemployed,  not  only  loses  almost 
all  its  beauty,  but  becomes  more  un- 
meaning than  the  Roman.  This  fact 
was  apparently  recognized  ;  for  there 
is  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  a  single  Doric 
temple  throughout  the  Roman  world. 
It  would  in  consequence  be  most  unfair 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  a 
mere  utilitarian  prop  used  only  in  civil 
buildings  and  an  order  which  the  most 
refined  artists  in  the  world  spent  all  their  ingenuity  in  rendering  the 
most  perfect,  because  it  was  devoted  to  the  highest  religious  purposes. 
The  addition  of  an  independent  base  made  the  order  much  more 
generally  useful,  and  its  adoption  brought  it  much  more  into  harmony 
with  the  other  two  existing  orders,  which  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  principal  object  of  its  introduction.  The  keynote  of  Roman 
architecture  was  the  Corinthian  order ;  and  as,  from  the  necessities  of 
their  tall,  many-storied  buildings,  the  Romans  were  forced  to  use  the 
three  orders  together,  often  one  over  the  other,  it  was  indispensable 
that  the  three  should  be  reduced  to  something  like  harmony.     This 
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was  accordingly  done,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  Doric  order,  which, 
except  wlicn  thus  used  in  combination,  must  be  confessed  to  have 
very  little  claiui  to  our  admiration. 


loxic. 

The  Romans  were  much  more  unfortunate  in  their  modifications 
of  the  Ionic  order  than  in  those  which  they  introduced  into  ihc  Doric. 
They  never  seem  to  have  either  liked  or  understood  it,  nor  to  have 
employed  it  excejit  as  a  mezzo  termine  between  the  otlier  two.  In  its 
own  native  East  this  order  had  originally  only  been  used  in 
porticoes  between  piers  or  antce,  where 
of  course  only  one  face  was  shown, 
and  there  were  no  angles  to  be  turned. 
When  the  Greeks  adopted  it  they  used 
it  in  temples  of  Doric  form,  and 
in  consequence  were  obliged  to  intro- 
duce a  cajiital  at  each  angle,  with  two 
voluted  faces  in  juxtajiosition  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.  In  some  instances 
—  internally  at  least  —  as  at  Bassje 
(Woodcut  No.  1.38)  they  used  a  capital 
with  four  faces.  The  Romans,  impatient 
of  control,  eagerly  seized  on  this  modifi- 
cation, but  never  quite  got  over  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  its  employment.  With 
them  the  angular  volutes  became  mere 
horns,  and  even  in  the  best  examples 
the  capital  wants  harmony  and  meaning. 

When  used  as  a  three-quarter  column  these  alterations  were  not 
required  and  then  the  order  resembled  more  its  original  form ;  but 
even  in  this  state  it  was  never  equal  to  the  Greek  examples,  and 
gradually  deteriorated  to  the  corrupt  application  of  it  in  the  Temple 
of  Concord  in  the  Forum,  which  is  the  most  degenerate  example  of 
the  order  now  to  be  found  in  Roman  remains. 


ISO.     luiijc  order. 


COKINTHIAN. 

The  fate  of  this  order  in  tlie  liands  of  the  Romans  was  different 
from  tluU  of  tlie  other  two.  The  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  had  reached 
their  acme  of  perfection  in  the  liands  of  the  Grecian  artists,  and  seem 
to  have  become  incapable  of  further  improvement.  The  Corinthian, 
on  the  contrary,  was  a  recent  conception ;  and  although  nothing  can 
surpass  the  elegance  and  grace  with  which  the  Greeks  adorned  it,  the 
new  capital  never  acquired  with  them  that  fulness  and  strength  so 
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requisite  to  render  it  an  appropriate  architectural  ornament.  These 
were  added  to  it  by  tlie  Romans,  or  rather  perhaps  by  Grecian 
artists  acting  under  their  direction,  who  thus,  as  shown  in  Woodcut 
Xo.  181,  produced  an  order  wliicli  for  richness  combined  with  propor- 
tion and  architec- ^ 
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tural  fitness  has 
hardly  been  sur- 
passed. The  base 
is  elegant  and 
appropriate ;  the 
shaft  is  of  the  most  pleasing 
proportion,  and  the  fluting 
gives  it  just  the  requisite 
degree  of  richness  and  no 
more ;  while  the  capital 
though  bordering  on  over- 
ornamentation,  is  so  well 
arranged  as  to  ajijiear  just 
suited  to  the  work  it  has  to 
do.  The  acanthus-leaves,  it 
is  true,  approach  the  \ery 
verge  of  that  degree  of  direct 
imitation  of  nature  which, 
though  allowable  in  architec- 
tural ornaments,  is  seldom 
advisable ;  they  are,  liow- 
ever,  disposed  so  formally, 
and  there  still  i-emains  so 
much  that  is  conventional  in 
them,  that,  tliough  perhajis 
not  justly  open  to  criticism 
on  this  account,  they  are 
nevertheless  a  very  extreme 
example. 

•  The  entablature  is  not  so 
admirable  as  the  column.  The 
architrave  is  too  richly 
carved.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  this  arose  from  the 
artist  having  copied  in  carv- 
ing what  the  Greeks  had  only 
painted,  and  thereby  produced  a  complexity  far  from  pleasing. 

The  frieze,  as  we  now  find  it,  is  perfectly  plain  ;  but  this  un- 
doubtedly was  not  the  case  when  originally  erected.  It  either  must 
Lave  been  painted  (in  which  case  the  whole  order  of  course  was  also 
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painted),  or  ornamented  with  scrolls  or  figures  in  bronze,  winch  may 
probably  have  been  gilt. 

The  cornice  is  perhai)S  open  to  the  same  criticism  as  the  archi- 
trave, of  being  over-rich,  though  this  evidently  arose  from  the  same 
cause,  viz.,  reproducing  in  carving  what  was  originally  only  painted  ; 
which,  to  our  Northern  eyes  at  least,  appears  more  apjjropriate  for 
internal  than  for  external  decoration,  though,  under  the  purer  skies 
where  it  was  introduced  and  used,  this  remark  may  be  hardly 
applicable. 

The  order  of  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  is,  according  to  our 
notions,  a  noliler  specimen  of  what  an  external  pillar  should  be  than 
that  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator.  The  shafts  are  of  one  block, 
unfluted  ;  the  cajjital  jjlaiiier;  and  the  whole  entablature,  though  as 
correctly  projiortional,  is  far  less  ornamented,  and  more  suited  to  the 
greater  simplicity  of  the  whole. 

The  order  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  is  another 
example  intermediate  between  these  two.  The  columns  are  in  this 
instance  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Pantheon,  and  the  architrave  is 
plain.  The  frieze,  however,  is  ornamented  with  more  taste  than  any 
other  in  Rome,  and  is  a  very  pleasing  example  of  those  conventional 
representations  of  plants  and  animals  which  are  so  well  suited  to 
architectural  purposes — more  like  Nature  than  those  of  the  Greeks, 
but  still  avoiding  direct  imitation  sufficiently  to  escape  the  affectation 
of  pretending  to  appear  what  it  is  not  and  cannot  be.  * 

The  Maison  Carree  at  Nimes  presents  an  example  of  a  frieze  orna- 
mented with  exquisite  taste,  while  at  Baalbec,  and  in  some  other 
examples,  we  have  them  so  over-ornamented  that  the  effect  is  far  more 
offensive,  from  utter  want  of  repose,  than  the  frieze  in  the  Temjile  of 
Jupiter  Stator  ever  could  be  from  its  baldness. 

Besides  these  there  are  at  least  fifty  varieties  of  Corinthian  cajiitals 
to  be  found,  either  in  Rome  or  in  various  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
all  executed  within  the  three  centuries  during  which  Rome  continued 
to  be  the  imperial  city.  Some  of  them  are  remarkable  for  that  elegant 
simplicity  which  so  evidently  betrays  the  hand  of  a  Grecian  artist, 
while  others  again  show  a  lavish  exuberance  of  ornament  which  is  but* 
too  characteristic  of  Roman  art  in  general.  Many,  however,  contain 
the  germs  of  something  better  than  was  accomplished  in  that  age; 
and  a  collection  of  them  would  afford  more  useful  suggestions  for 
designing  capitals  than  have  yet  been  available  to  modern  artists. 

Composite  Order. 

Among  their  various  attempts  to  improve  the  order  which  has 
just  been  described,  the  Romans  hit  upon  one  which  is  extremely 
characteristic  of  their  whole  style  of   art.     This  is  known  by  the 
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distinguishing  name  of  the  Composite  order,  though  virtunlly  more 
like  the  typical  examples  of  the  Corintliian  order  than  many  of  those 

classed  under  the  latter  denomination. 

The  greatest  defect  of  the  Corintliian 
capital  is  the  weakness  of  the  small  volutes 
supporting  the  angles  of  the  abacus.  A 
true  artist  would  have  remedied  tliis  by 
adding  to  their  strength  and  carrying  up 
the  fulness  of  the  capital  to  the  top.  The 
Romans  removed  the  whole  of  the  upper 
jiart,  and  substituted  an  Ionic  capital 
instead.  Tlieir  only  original  idea,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  in  art  was  that  of 
putting  two  dissimilar  things  together 
to  make  one  wliich  should  combiue  the 
beauties  of  both,  though  as  a  rule  the  ono 
generally  serves  to  destroy  the  other.  In 
the  Composite  capital  they  never  could 
hide  the  junction ;  and  consequently, 
though  rich,  and  in  some  respects  an 
improvement  on  the  order  out  of  which  it  grew,  this  capital  never 
came  into  general  use,  and  has  seldom  found  favor  except  amongst 

the  blindest  admirers  of 
all  that  the  Romans  did. 

In  the  latter  days  of 
the  Empire,  the  Romans 
Elttempted  another  inno- 
vation which  promised 
far  better  success,  and 
with  vei-y  little  more  elab- 
oration would  have  been 
a  great  gain  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  architectural 
design.  This  was  the 
introduction  of  the  Per- 
sian or  Assyrian  base, 
modified  to  suit  the  de- 
tails of  the  Corinthian  or 
Composite  orders.  If  they 
had  always  used  this  in- 
stead of  the  square  pedes- 
tals on  which  tliey  mounted  their  columns,  and  had  attenuated  the 
pillars  slightly  when  used  with  arcades,  they  would  have  avoided 
many  of  the  errors  they  fell  into.  This  application,  however,  came 
too  late  to  be  generally  used  ;  and  the  forms  already  introduced  con- 
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tinued  to  prevail.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  tliat  a  Pei'S(?politan 
base  for  an  Ionic  and  even  for  a  Corinthian  column  would  be  amongst 
the  jjrcatest  improvements  that  could  now  be  introduced,  esjtecially 
for  internal  architecture. 


Composite  ARrADES. 

The  true  Roman  order,  however,  was  not  any  of  these  columnar 
ordinances  we  have  been  enumerating,  but  an  ai-rangement  of  two  pil- 
lars jilaced  at  a  distance  from  one  another  nearly  equal  to  their  own 
height,  and  having  a  very  long  entablature,  which  in  consequence 
required  to  be  supported  in  the  centre  by  an  arch  springing  from 
piers.  This,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  woodcut,  was  in  fact 
merely  a  screen  of  Grecian  architecture  j)laced  in  front  of  a  construc- 
tion of  Etruscan  design.  Though  not 
without  a  certain  richness  of  effect, 
still,  as  used  by  the  Romans,  these 
two  systems  remain  too  distinctly  dis- 
similar for  the  result  to  be  pleasing, 
and  their  use  necessitated  certain 
supplemental  arrangements  by  no 
means  agreeable.  In  the  first  place, 
the  columns  had  to  be  mounted  on 
pedestals,  or  otherwise  an  entablature 
proportional  to  their  size  would  have 
been  too  heavy  and  too  important  for 
a  thing  so  useless  and  so  avowedly  a 
mere  ornament.  A  projecting  key- 
stone was  also  introduced  into  the 
arch.  This  was  unobjectionable  in  itself,  but  when  projecting  so  far 
as  to  do  the  duty  of  an  intermediate  capital,  it  overjiowered  the  arch, 
without  being  equal  to  the  work  required  of  it. 

The  Romans  used  these  arcades  with  all  the  three  orders,  frequently 
one  over  the  other,  and  tried  various  expedients  to  harmonize  the  con- 
struction with  the  ornamentation,  but  without  much  effect.  They 
seem  always  to  have  felt  the  discordance  as  a  blemish,  and  at  last  got 
rid  of  it,  but  whether  they  did  so  in  the  best  way  is  not  quite  clear. 
The  most  obvious  mode  of  effecting  this  would  no  doubt  have  been 
by  omitting  the  pillars  altogether,  bending  the  architrave,  as  is  usually 
done,  round  the  arch,  and  then  inserting  the  frieze  and  cornices  into 
the  wall,  using  them  as  a  string-course.  A  slight  degree  of  practice 
would  soon  have  enabled  them  —  by  panelling  the  pier,  cutting  off 
its  angles,  or  some  such  expedient  —  to  have  obtained  the  degree  of 
lightness  or  of  ornament  they  required,  and  so  really  to  Lave  invented 
a  new  order. 


Is4.    Doric  Arcade. 
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This,  however,  was  not  tlie  course  that  tlie  Romaiis  pursued. 
What  they  did  was  to  remove  the  pier  altogether,  and  to  substitute 
for  it  the  pillar  taken  down  from  its  pedestal.  This  of  course  was  not 
effected  at  once,  but  was  the  result  of  many  trials  and  expedients. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  these  is  observed  in  the  Ionic  Temple  of  Con- 
cord before  alluded  to,  in  which  a  concealed  arch  is  thrown  from  the 
head  of  each  pillar,  liut  above  the  entablature,  so  as  to  take  the  whole 
weight  of  the  superstructure  from  off  the  cornice  between  the  pillars. 
When  once  this  was  done,  it  was  perceived  that  so  deep  an  entablature 


\"ii_-\v  in  Courty;iiil  <>1  1 


1  Spulatro. 


was  no  longer  required,  and  that  it  might  be  either  wholly  omitted, 
as  was  sometimes  done  in  the  centre  intei-columniation,  or  very  much 
reduced.  There  is  an  old  temple  at  Talavera  in  Spain,  which  is  a 
good  example  of  the  former  expedient;  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  built  by  Constantine  at  Jerusalem,  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  latter.  There  the  architrave  is  cut  off  so  as  merely  to  foi-m  a 
block  over  each  of  the  pillars,  and  the  frieze  and  cornice  only  are 
carried  across  from  one  of  these  blocks  to  the  other,  while  a  bold 
arch  is  thrown  from  pillar  to  pillar  over  these,  so  as  to  take  any  weight 
from  off  a  member  which  has  .it  last  become  a  mere  ornamental  part 
of  the  style. 

In  Diocletian's  reign  we  find  all  these  changes  already  introduced 


1  It  has  recently  become  tlie  fashion 
to  spell  the  name  Spalato  or  Spelato. 
The  mode  of  writing  it  adopted  in  this 


work  is  that  used  by  Adams,  which  has 
conserinently  become  classical  among 
architects. 
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into  domestic  ardiitecturc,  ns  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  185,  representing 
the  great  court  of  liis  pahicc  at  S]ialatro,  wlierc,  at  one  end,  the 
cntabLature  is  bent  into  tiie  form  of  an  arcli  for  tlie  central  inter- 
cohimniatioii,  wliile  at  the  sides  the  arches  sjiring  directly  from  the 
capitals  of  the  columns. 

Had  tlie  Romans  at  tliis  period  been  more  desirous  to  improve 
their  external  architecture,  there  is  little  doubt  tliat  they  would  have 
adopted  the  expedient  of  omitting  tlie  entire  entablature;  but  at  this 
time  almost  all  their  efforts  were  devoted  to  internal  improvement, 
and  not  unfrequently  at  the  expense  of  the  exterior.  Indeed  the  whole 
history  of  Itonian  art,  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Constan- 
tine,  is  a  transition  from  the  external  architecture  of  tlie  Greeks  to 
the  internal  embellishment  of  the  Christians.  At  first  we  see  the 
cells  of  the  temple  gradually  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  peristyle, 
and  finallv,  in  some  instances,  entirely  overpowering  them.  Their 
basilicas  and  halls  liecome  more  important  than  tlieir  porticoes,  and 
the  exterior  is  in  almost  every  instance  sacrificed  to  internal  arrange- 
ments. For  an  interior,  an  arch  resting  on  a  circular  column  is 
obviously  far  more  appropriate  than  one  resting  on  a  pier.  Externall)-, 
on  the  contrary,  the  square  pier  is  most  suitable,  because  a  pillar 
cannot  support  a  wall  of  sufficient  thickness.  This  defect  was  not 
remedied  until  the  Gothic  architects  devised  tlie  jilan  of  eou])ling  two 
or  more  pillars  together ;  but  this  point  had  not  been  reached  at  the 
time  when  with  the  fall  of  Rome  all  progress  in  art  was  effectually 
checked  for  a  time. 

Temples. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  that  strikes  tlie  inquirer  into  the  archi- 
tectural history  of  Rome  more  than  the  extreme  insignificance  of  her 
temples,  as  comjiared  with  the  other  buildings  of  tlie  imjierial  city 
ancl  with  some  contemporary  temples  found  in  the  provinces.  The 
only  temple  which  remains  at  all  worthy  of  such  a  capital  is  the 
Pantheon.  All  others  are  now  mere  fragments,  from  which  we  can 
with  difficulty  restore  even  the  plans  of  the  buildings,  far  less  judge 
of  their  effect.  We  have  now  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion  of  the 
great  national  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jove,  no  trace  of  it  nor  any 
intelligible  description,  having  been  preserved  to  the  present  time. 
Its  having  been  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  retaining  its  original  form  to 
the  latest  day,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  temple  itself  M'as 
small,  and  that  its  magnificence,  if  any,  was  confined  to  the  enclosure 
and  to  the  substructure,  which  may  have  been  immense. 

Of  the  Augustan  age  we  have  nothing  but  the  remains  of  throe 
temples,  each  consisting  of  only  three  columns;  and  the  excavations 
that  have  been  made  around  them  have  not  sufficed  to  make  even 
their  plans  tolerably  clear. 

VOL.  L  —  20 
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Tlie  most  remarkable  was  tliat  of  Jupiter  Stator  in  the  Forum,  tlie 
beautiful  details  of  which  have  been  already  alluded  to  and  described. 
This  temjjle  was  octastyle  in  front.  It  was  raised  on  a  stylobate  22  ft. 
in  lieight,  the  extreme  width  of  which  was  98  ft.,  and  this  corresponds 
as  closely  as  possible  with  100  Roman  ft.  The  angular  columns  were 
85  ft.  from  centre  to  centre.  The  height  of  the  pillars  was  48  ft.,  and 
that  of  the  entalilature  12  ft  G  in.J  It  is  probable  that  the  whole 
height  to  the  apex  of  the  pediment  was  nearly  equal  to  the  extreme 
width,  and  that  it  was  designed  to  be  so. 

The  pillars  certainly  extended  on  both  flanks,  and  the  temple  is 
generally  restored  as  peristylar,  but  apparently  without  any  authority. 
From  the  analogy  of  the  other  temples  it  seems  more  probable  that 
there  were  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  pillars  on  each  side,  and  that 
the  apse  of  the  cella  formed  the  termination  opposite  the  portico. 

The  temple  nearest  to  this  in  situation  and  style  is  that  of  Jupiter 
Tonans.-  The  order  in  this  instance  is  of  slightly  inferior  dimensions 
to  that  of  the  temjile  just  described,  and  of  very  inferior  execution. 
The  temple,  too,  was  very  much  smaller,  having  only  six  columns  in 
front,  and  from  its  situation  it  could  not  well  have  had  more  than  that 
number  on  the  flanks,  so  that  its  extreme  dimensions  were  probably 
about  70  ft.  by  85. 

The  third  is  the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  of  wliich  a  plan  is  annexed ; 

for  though  now  as  completely  decayed  as 
the  other  two,  in  the  time  of  Ant.  Sabacco 
and  Palladio  there  seem  to  have  been 
sufficient  remains  to  justify  an  attempt 
at  restoration.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is 
nearly  square  in  plan  (112  ft.  by  120). 
The  cella  is  here  a  much  more  important 
part  than  is  usu.al  in  Greek  tcmjilos,  and 
terminates  in  an  apse,  which  afterwards 
became  characteristic  of  all  places  of  wor- 
ship.    Behind  the  cella,  and  oii  each  side 

186.    Temple  of  ll.irs  Ultor.    (From  ,    r 

creasy's  "Kome.")    Scale    was  a  loftv  screcii  of  walis  and  arches, 

100  ft.  to  1  in.  •  . 

part  01  which  still  remain,  and  lorm 
quite  a  new  adjunct,  unlike  anything  hitherto  met  with  attached  to 
any  temple  now  known. 


'  Tliese  dimensions,  with  all  those 
that  follow,  unless  otlicrwise  specified, 
are  taken  from  Taylor  and  Creasy'.s 
"  Arcliitecttu'al  Antiquities  of  Rome." 
London,  1821.  Tliey  seem  more  to  be 
depended  upon  than  any  others  I  am 
acquainted  witli. 

-  Tliese  two  temples,  like  almost  all 
the  otliers  of  Kome,  have  recently  been 


renamed  by  the  Koman  or  rather  Ger- 
man antiquaries.  Tlie  .Jupiter  Tonans 
is  now  tlie  Temple  of  .Saturn,  and  the 
Jupiter  Stator  is  decreed  to  have  been  a 
Temple  of  Minerva.  I  have  preferred 
the  names  by  which  they  are  cnirently 
known,  as  tiie  architecture  is  of  more 
importance  here  than  the  archajology. 
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Tlie  next  class  of  temples,  called  pseudo-peripteral  (or  those  in 
which  the  cella  occupies  the  whole  of  the  after-part),  are  generally 
more  modern,  certainly  more  completely  Roman  than  these  last.  One 
of  the  liest  specimens  at  Rome  is  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina, 
a  small  building  measuring  72  ft.  by  120.  There  is  also  a  very  elegant 
little  Ionic  temple  of  this  class  called  that  of  Fortuna  Virilis;  while 
the  Ionic  tem]ile  at  Concord,  built  by  Vespasian,  and  above  alluded  to, 
ai)pears  also  to  have  been  of  this  class.  ISo  was  the  temple  in  tlie  forum 
at  Pompeii ;  but  the  finest  specimen  now  remaining  to  us  is  the  so-called 
Maison  Carrie  at  Nimes,  which  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  elegant 
temples  of  the  Roman  world,  owing  probably  a  great  deal  of  its  beauty 
to  the  taste  of  the  Grecian  colonists  long  settled  in  its  neighborhood. 
It  is  hexastyle,  with  11  columns  in  the  flanks,  3  of  which  stand  free, 
and  belong  to  the  portico ;  the  remaining  8  are 
attached  to  the  walls  of  the  cella.  The  tem])le 
is  small,  only  45  ft.  by  85  ;  but  such  is  tlie  beauty 
of  its  proportions  and  the  elegance  of  its  details 
that  it  strikes  every  beholder  with  admiration. 

Tlie  dale  of  this  tem]ile  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained.  From  the  nail-holes  of  the 
inscription  on  the  frieze  it  has  Ijeen  attemi  ted 
to  make  out  the  names  Cains  and  Lucius  C;esar, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  style  of  its  architecture 
to  contradict  this  hypothesis.  Even  if  the  build- 
ings in  the  capital  were  such  as  to  render  this  date  ambiguous,  it 
would  scarcely  be  safe  to  apply  any  argument  derived  from  them 
to  a  provincial  example  erected  in  the  midst  of  a  Grecian  colony. 
But  for  their  evidence  we  might  almost  be  inclined  to  fancy  its  style 
represented  the  age  of  Trajan. 

The  Temple  of  Diana  in  the  same  city  is  another  edifice  of  singular 
beauty  of  detail,  and  interesting  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  its  jjlan.  Exclusive  of  the  portico  it  is 
nearly  square,  70  ft.  by  65,  and  is  divided  into 
three  aisles,  which  are  all  covered  with  ribbed 
stone  vaults  of  a  larger  and  bolder  design  in  de- 
tail than  those  of  Gothic  form  and  singularly 
interesting  as  the  origin  of  much  that  we  find 
afterwards.  There  are  some  of  the  arrangements 
of  this  building  which  in  its  ruined  state  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand,  but  these  are  not  important. 

Throughout  this  building  the  details  of  the  architecture  are  unsur- 
passed for  variety  and  elegance  by  anything  found  in  the  metrop- 
olis, and  are  applied  here  with  a  freedom  and  elegance  besjieaking 
the  presence  of  a  Grecian  mind  even  in  this  remote  corner  of  the 
empire.    Another  interesting  feature  is  the  porch.    This  was  supported 


187.  Plan  of  :\raison 

Carree  at  Nimes. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


ISR.     Plan  r.f  Temple 
of  Diana  at  Niiiirs. 
Scale  lOii  ft.  to  1  in. 
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189.    View  of  the  1  iiterlor  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  m  i\  iiiils.    (From  Laliorde.) 


by  four  slciuler  colmniis  of  siiio;ulnrly  elegnnt  dosiiin,  but  jilneed  so 
widely  a])art  that  tliey  could  not  Iiave  carried  a  stone  entablature.  It 
is  difficult  to  guess  what  could  have  been  the  form  of  tlie  wooden 
ones  ;  but  a  mortice  which  still  exists  in  the  walls  of  the  temple  shows 
that  it  must  have  been  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  and  therefore  jirobably 
of  Etruscan  form  (Woodcut  No.  167)  ;  though  it  may  have  assumed 
a  circular  arched  form  between  the  pillars.' 

Another  peculiarity  is,  that  the  light  was  introduced  over  the 
portico  by  a  great  semicircular  window,  as  is  done  in  the  Buddhist 
caves  in  India ;  wliich,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  most  perfect  mode  of 
lighting  the  interior  of  a  temple  which  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Not  far  from  the  Colosseum,  in  the  direction  of  the  Forum,  are 
still  to  be  seen,  the  remains  of  a  great  double  temple  built  by  the 
Em])eror  Hadrian,  and  dedicated  to  Venus  and  Rome,  and  consisting 
of  the  ruins  of  its  two  cells,  eacli  about  70  ft.  square,  covered  with 
tunnel-vaults,  and  placed  back  to  Ijack,  so  that  their  apses  touch  one 
another.  These  stand  on  a  platform  480  ft.  long  by  330  ft.  wide  ;  and 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  on  the  edge  of  this  once  stood  56  great 
columns,  65  ft.  in  height,  thus  moulding  the  whole  into  one  great 
)ieri])teral  temple.  Some  fragments  of  such  pillars  are  said  to  be 
found  in  the  neighborhood,  but  not  one  is  now  erect,  —  not  even  a 


1  Laborde,  "Monumens  de  la  France,"  vol.  i.  pis.  xxix.  xxx.  p.  68. 
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base  is  in  its  place, — nor  can  nny  of  its  columns  be  traced  to  any 
other  buildin2;s.  This  |i:irt,  therefore,  of  the  ari'angement  is  very  prob- 
lematical, and  I  should  he  rather  inclined  to  restore  it,  as  Pall.adio 
and  the  older  architects  have  done,  with  a  corridor  of  ten  small 
columns  in  front  of  each  of  the  cells.  If  we  could  assume  the  plan 
of  this  temple  to  liave  been  really  ])eripteral,  as  supposed,  it  must 
have  been  a  building  worthy  of  the  imperial  city  and  of  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  emperor  to  whom  its  erection  is  ascribed. 

.  More  perfect  and  more  interesting  than  any  of  these  is  the  Pantheon, 
which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  temples  of  the  ancient  world. 
E.\ternally  its  effect  is  very  much 
destroyed  by  its  two  ]iarts,  the 
circular  and  the  rectangular,  being 
so  dissinnlar  in  style  and  so  incon- 
gruously joined  together.  The  ])or- 
tico  especially,  in  itself  tlie  finest 
which  Home  exhibits,  is  very  much 
injured  by  being  prefixed  to  amass 
which  overpowers  it  and  does  not 
harmonize  with  any  of  its  lines. 
The  pitch,  too,  of  its  pediment  is 
perhaps  somewhat  too  high,  but, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  its  sixteen 
columns, the  shaft  of  each  composed 
of  a  single  block,  and  the  simple 
grandeur  of  the  details,  render  it 
])erl!aps  the  most  satisfactory  ex- 
ample of  its  class. 

The  pillars  are  arranged  in  the  Etruscan  fashion,  as  they  were 
originally  disposed  in  front  of  three-celled  temples.  As  they  now  stand, 
liowever,  they  are  added  unsymmetrically  to  a  rotunda,  and  in  so 
clumsy  a  fashion  that  the  two  are  certainly  not  jiart  of  the  same  design 
and  do  not  belong  to  the  same  age.  Either  it  was  that  the  portico 
was  added  to  the  pre-existing  rotunda,  or  that  the  rotunda  is  long 
subsequent  to  the  portico.  Unfortunatelj-  the  two  inscriptions  on  the 
portico  hardly  help  to  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  principal  one 
states  that  it  was  built  by  M.  Agrij^pa,  but  the  "it "may  refer  to  the 
rotunda  only,  and  may  have  been  put  there  by  those  who  in  the 
time  of  Aurelius'  re|)aired  the  temple  whi:;h  had  "  fallen  into  decay 
from  age."  This  liardly  could,  under  any  circumstances,  bo  jiredicated 
of  the  rotmida,  which  shows  no  sign  of  decay  during  the  last  seventeen 


100.    riau  of  Pantheon  at  Konie. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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centuries  of  ill-treatment  and  neglect,  ami  may  last  for  as  many  more 
without  injury  to  its  stability,  but  might  be  said  of  a  portico  which, 
if  of  wood,  as  Etruscan  ])orticoes  usually  were,  may  easily  in  200  years 
have  required  rejiairs  and  relniilding.  From  a  more  careful  examina. 
tion  on  the  spot,  I  am  convinced  that  the  portico  was  added  at  some 
subsequent  period  to  the  rotunda.  If  by  Agrippa,  then  the  dome 
must  belong  to  Republican  times ;  if  by  Severus  it  may  liave  been,  as 
is  generally  supjiosed,  the  hall  of  the  Baths  of  Agrippa.i  Altogether 
I  know  of  no  building  wliose  date  and  arrangetnents  are  so  sin<i-ular 


Half  Elevation,  half  Section,  of  the  Pantheon  at  Kome.    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


and  so  exceptional  as  this.  Thongli  it  is,  and  always  must  have  been, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  buililings  in  IJome,  and  most  important 
from  its  size  and  design,  I  know  of  no  other  building  in  Home  whose 
date  or  original  destination  it  is  so  difMcult  to  determine. 

Internally  perhaps  the  greatest  defect  of  the  building  is  a  want  of 
lieight  in  the  ])crpendirular  part,  which  the  dome  appears  to  overpower 
and  crush.  This  mistake  is  aggravated  by  the  lower  part  being  cut 
up  into  two  stories,  an  attic  being  placed  over  the  lower  order.     The 


'  Wlipn  the  first  edition  of  tliis  work 
was  written  I  believeil  the  rotunda  to 
have  been  added  to  tlie  portico  by  Sev- 
erus; and  if  this  were  so  it  Mould  get 
over  many  of  tlie  difficulties  arising  from 
its  size  and  the  chaiacter  of  its  brick- 


work. My  personal  examination,  how- 
ever, has  forced  me  very  unwillingly  to 
give  up  tliis  hypothesis.  It  certainly 
is,  however,  very  astonishing  that  sncli 
a,  vault  should  liuve  hceu  attempted  at 
so  early  au  age. 
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foriuor  dufout  inny  Tiavc  arisen  from  the  .arcliitect  wisliing  to  keep  tlio 
walls  in  some  jirojiortion  to  the  portieo.  The  latter  is  a  peeuliarity 
of  the  age  in  which  I  suppose  this  temple  to  have  been  reniodellecl, 
when  two  or  more  stories  seem  to  have  become  indispensable  requi- 
sites of  architectural  design.  We  must  ascribe  also  to  the  practice  of 
the  age  the  method  of  cutting  through  the  entablature  by  the  arches 
of  the  great  niches,  as  shown  in  the  sectional  part  of  the  last  woodcut. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  this  was  becoming  a  characteristic 
of  the  style  at  the  time  when  the  circular  part  of  this  temple  was 
arranged  as  it  at  present  a]ipears. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects  and  many  otliers  of  detail  that  might 
be  mentioned,  there  is  a  grandeur  and  a  sinqdicity  in  the  ]iro]iortions 
of  this  great  temple  that  render  it  still  one  of  tlie  very  finest  and  most 
sublime  interiors  in  the  world,  and  the  dimensions  of  its  dome,  14.5  ft. 
6  in.  span  by  147  in  lieight,  have  not  yet  been  surpassed  by  any  sul)se- 
quent  erection.  Though  it  is  dei)rived  of  its  In-onze  covering  and  of 
the  greater  part  of  those  ornaments  on  which  it  mainly  depended  for 
effect,  and  though  these  have  been  replaced  by  tawdry  and  incongruous 
modernisms,  still  nothing  can  destroy  the  effect  of  a  design  so  vast  and 
of  a  form  so  sini])ly  grand.  It  jiossesses  moreover  one  other  element 
of  architectural  sublimity  in  having  a  single  window,  and  that  placed 
high  up  in  the  building.  I  know  of  no  other  tem])les  which  possess 
this  feature  excej)!  the  great  i-ock-cut  Buddliist  basilicas  of  India.  In 
them  the  light  is  introduced  even  more  artistically  than  here  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  that  one  great  eye  ojiening  upon  heaven  is  by  far  the 
noblest  conception  for  lighting  a  building  to  be  found  in  Euroj)e. 

Besides  this  great  rotunda  there  are  two  other  circular  temjiles 
in  or  near  Rome.  The  one  atTivoli,  shown 
in  i)lan  and  elevation  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cuts (Xos.  192  and  193j,  has  long  been  known 
and  admired  ;  the  other,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Cloaca  Maxima,  lias  a  cell  surrounded 

1.  ^     n      •    ^\  •  1  !••  11        ^'■>~-    Plan  of  Temple  at  Tivoli. 

bj'  twenty  Lormthian  columns  ot  singularly  .scale  wo  it.  to  i  iu. 

slender  proportions.     Both  these  j)robably 

stand  on  Etruscan  sites  ;  they  certainly  are 

Etruscan  in  form,  and  are  very  likely  sacred  ^JS^LMS'isgj 

to  Pelasgie  deities,  either  Vesta  or  Cyliele.  ^^^^'v^Sj^ 

Both  in  dimensions  and  design  they  form  J  I  rl    |  "^     :  ft  j 

a  jierfect  contrast  to  the  Pantheon,  as  might 
be  expected  from  their  both  belonging  to 
the  Augustan  age  of  art :  conse(|ueutly  the 

^^Ur.  4^ n     •*     •    i      •         •  ^     T  193.    Uest«»reil  Elevation  of 

cella  IS  small,  its  mterior  is  unornamented,  Temple  at  xivoii. 

and  all  the  art  and  expense  are  lavished  on  ^"^^^  ^  "" '°  '  '"• 

the  external  features,  especially  on  the  peristyle ;  showing  more 
strongly    than    even    the    rectangular    temple    the    still    remaining 
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]ii-eilominance  of  Grecian  taste,  wliit-h  was  gradually  dying  out  dui-ing 
the  whole  period  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  exact  dates  of  both  these  temples  are 
unknown,  for,  as  that  at  Tivoli  sliows  the  stoutest  example  of  a 
Corinthian  column  known  and  that  in  Rome  the  slenderest,  it  miirht 
lead  to  some  important  deductions  if  we  could  be  certain  which  was 
the  older  of  the  two.  It  may  be,  however,  that  this  difference  of  stylo 
has  no  connection  with  the  relative  age  of  the  two  buildings,  but  that 
it  is  merely  an  instance  of  the  good  taste  of  the  age  to  which  they 
belong.  The  Koman  example,  being  placed  in  a  low  and  flat  situation, 
required  all  the  height  that  could  be  given  it;  that  at  Tivoli,  being 
placed  on  the  edge  of  a  rock,  required  as  much  solidity  as  the  order 
would  admit  of  to  jn-event  its  looking  poor  and  insecure.  A  Gothic 
or  a  Greek  architect  would  certainly  iiave  made  this  distinction. 

One  more  step  towards  the  modern  .style  of  round  tem]jlcs  was 

taken  before  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire,  in  the  temple  which  Diocletian 
built  in  his  palace  at  Spalatro.  Inter- 
nally the  temple  is  circular,  "28  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  the  height  of  the  per- 
pendicular part  to  the  springing  of 
the  dome  is  about  equal  to  its  width. 
This  is  a  much  more  ]ilcasing  propor- 
tion than  we  find  in  tlie  Pantheon  ; 
perhajiS  the  very  best  that  has  3'et 
been  employed.  Externally  the  b\nld- 
ing  is  an  octagon,  surrounded  by  a 
low  dwarf  peristyle,  very  unlike  that 
em|iloyed  in  the  older  exam jjIcs.  This 
194.    ri:in  aiui  Elevation  of  Temple  iu     ansTularity    IS   ccrtaiulv  a    orreat    im- 

lHoi-letiau's  Palace  at  Spalatro.  ^  ^  .    ,  ^  ^ 

Scale  tor  Plan  100  ft.  to  1  in.;  tor  Eieva-     provement,     ffivino;    cxprcssion    and 

tioii  50  ft.  to  1  iu.  '  °     .     .      . 

character  to  the  building,  and  afford- 
ing flat  faces  for  the  entrances  or  jiorches  ;  but  the  peristyle  is  too  low, 
and  mars  the  dignity  of  the  whole.  ' 

To  us  its  ])rincijial  interest  consists  in  its  being  so  extremely  simi- 
lar to  the  Christian  liaptisteries  which  were  erected  in  the  following 
centuries,  and  which  were  copies,  but  very  slightly  altered,  from 
buildings  of  this  class. 


Athens. 

Even  assuming  that  Hadrian  coinjileted  the  great  Tein])le  of  Venus 
at  Rome  in  the  manner  generally  supposed,  it  must  have  been  very 

'  This  building  is  commonly  called  .1  ,  pressioii  is  tliat  it  was  a  tonili,  or  at 
temple,  though  it  is  not  known  to  what  least  a  funereal  iiioiuuueiit  of  some  sort, 
deity  it  was  dedicated.      My  own   im-  i 
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far  surpassed  by  tlic  great  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Alliens, 
which,  though  probably  not  entirely  erected,  was  certainly  finished,  by 
that  emperor.  It  was  dccastyle  in  front,  with  a  double  range  of  20 
columns  on  each  flank,  so  that  it  could  not  well  have  had  less  than 
120  columns,  all  about  58  ft.  in  hciglit,  and  of  tlie  most  elegant 
Corintliian  order,  presenting  altogether  a  group  of  far  greater  mag- 
nificence than  any  other  temple  we  are  acquainted  with  of  its  class 
in  the  ancient  world.  Its  lineal  dimensions  also,  .as  may  be  seen 
from  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  154),  were  only  rivalled  by  the  two  great 
Sicilian  temples  at  Agrigentum  and  Seliuus  (Woodcuts  Xos.  148, 149). 


fei 


,  M  mmi 


195.    Ituiiis  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  .\thens. 

It  was  171  ft.  wide  by  354  in  length,  or  nearly  the  same  dimensions  as 
the  great  Ilypostyle  Plall  at  Karnac,  from  wjiicli,  liowever,  it  differs 
most  materiall}',  that  being  a  beautiful  example  of  an  interior,  this 
depending  for  all  its  magnificence  on  the  external  arrangement  of 
its  columns.  Nothing  now  remains  from  which  to  restore  its  internal 
arrangement  witli  anything  like  certainty;  but  it  appears  probable* 
that  the  outer  i)art  of  the  cella  was  arranged  as  a  pei'istylar  court 
open  in  the  centre,  as  shown  in  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  154),  probably 
of  two  stories,  so  as  to  admit  light  into  tlie  interior.  This  arrange- 
ment became  so  common  in  tlio  early  Cliristian  world  that  there  must 
have  been  some  precedent  for  it ;  which,  in  addition  to  other  reasons,^ 


'  See  "  The  True  Principles  of  Beauty  j  this  .anangcmenl  will  be  found  stated  at 
in  Art,"  p.  392,  where  the  reasons  for  |  length. 
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Strongly  mcllnes  me  to  believe  that  the  arrangement  shown  in  the 
plan  is  correct. 

Baalbec. 

The  teiiijiles  of  Palmyra  and  Kangovar  have  been  already  men- 
tioned  in   s])ealving  of  that   of  Jeruisalem,   to 
which  class  they  seem  to  belong  in  their  general 
arrangements, tliougli  their  details  are  borrowed 
from  Roman  architecture.     This,  however,  is 
not  the  case  with   the    temples    at   Baalbec, 
which,  taken  together  and  with  their  accom- 
paniments, form  the  most  magnificent  temple 
group  now  left  to  us  of  their  class  and  age. 
The  great  temple,  if  completed  (which,  how- 
ever, it  ])robably  never  was),  would  have  been 
about    160   ft.   by   290,    and    therefore,  as   a 
Corinthian  temple,   only  inferior   to   that  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens.     Only  nine  of 
its  colossal  columns  are  now  standing,  but  the 
bases  of  most  of  the  others  are  in  situ.  Scarcely 
less  magnificent  than  the  temple  itself  was  the 
court  in  which  it  stood,  above  380  ft.  square, 
and  surrounded    on    three   sides  by  recessed 
''SiaaTbtc.1clmoo«:ti''^'ii!  porticoes  of  most  exuberant  richness,  though  in 
perhaps  rather  questionable  taste.     In  front  of 
this   was   a   hexagonal 
court"  of     very    great 
beauty,    with    a    noble 
portico    of    12    Corin- 
thian    columns,     with 
two    square    blocks    of 
masonry  at  each   end. 
The   whole    extent   of 
the  portico   is   260  ft., 
and     of     its     kind     it 
is   perhaps    unrivalled, 
certainly     among     the 
buildings  of   so  late  a 
date  as  the   period  to 
which  it  belongs. 

The     other,    or 
smaller  temple,  stands 

197.    Elevation  of  SmaU  Temple  at  Baalbec.  close      tO      the      larger. 

Scale  50  It.  to  lin.  ° 

Its  dimensions,  to  the 
usual  scale,  are  shown  in  the  plan  CVVoodcut  No.  196).     It  is  larger 
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than  any  of  tlio  Roman  peripteral  temples,  being  117  ft.  bv  2'2~  ft. 
or  rather  exceeding  the  dimensions  of  the  Parthenon  at  Atiiens,  and 
its  jiortico  is  both  wider  and  higher  tlian  tliat  of  tlie  Pantlieon  at 
Rome.  Had  this  portico  been  applied  to  that  building,  the  slope 
of  its  pediment  would  liave  coincided  exactly  with  that  of  tlie  upper 
sloping  cornice,  and  would  have  been  the  greatest  possible  improve- 
ment to  that  edifice.  As  it  is,  it  certainly  is  the  best  proportioned 
and  the  most  graceful  Roman  portico  of  the  first  class  that  remains 
to  us  in  a  state  of  sufficient  completeness  to  allow  us  to  judge  of  its 
effect. 

The  interior  of  the  cella  was  richly  oi-namented  with  niches  and 
pilasters,  and  covei'ed  witli  a  ribbed  and  cofi'ered  vault,  remarkable, 
like  every  part  of  this  edifice,  rather  for  the  profusion  than  for  the 
good  taste  of  its  ornaments. 

One  of  the  principal  jiec-uliarities  of  this  group  of  l)uildings  is  tlie 
immense  size  of  some  of  the  stones  used  in  tlie  sulistructure  of  the  great 
temple  :  tlirec  of  these  average  about  G3  ft.  in  length,  10  ft  5  in.  iu 
breadth,  and  13  feet  in  heiglit.  A  fourth,  of  similar  dimensions,  is 
lying  in  the  quarry,  which  it  is  calculated  must  weigh  alone  more 
tlian  1100  tons  in  its  rough  state,  or  nearly  as  much  as  one  of  the 
tubes  of  the  Britannia  Bridge.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  such  masses 
were  employed.  If  they  had  been  used  as  foundation  stones  their  use 
would  have  been  apparent,  but  they  are  placed  over  several  courses  of 
smaller  stones,  .about  half-way  up  the  terrace  wall,  as  mere  binding 
stones,  a]>parently  for  show.  It  is  true  that  in  many  places  in  the 
Bible  and  in  Josephus  nothing  is  so  much  insisted  upon  as  the  im- 
mense size  of  the  stones  used  in  the  liuilding  of  tlie  temple  and  tlie 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  the  bulk  of  the  materials  used  a])pearing  to  Iiave 
been  thought  a  matter  of  far  more  imiiortance  than  the  architecture. 
It  probably  was  some  sucli  feeling  as  this  which  led  to  their  employ- 
ment here,  tliough,  had  these  huge  stones  been  set  upright,  as  the 
Egyptians  would  have  placed  them,  we  might  more  easily  have  under- 
stood why  so  great  an  expense  should  have  been  incurred  on  tlieir 
account.  As  it  is,  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  their  being  of 
tlie  same  age  as  the  temples  they  sujiport,  though  their  use  is  certainly 
exceptional  in  Roman  temples  of  this  class. 

* 
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Basilkjas. 


WE  have  already  seen  that  in  size  and  magnificence  the  temples  o£ 
Rome  were  among  tlie  least  remarkable  of  her  public  buildings.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether,  in  any  respect,  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  Romans 
themselves,  tlie  temples  were  .as  important  an.l  venerable  as  the 
basilicas.  Tlie  people  cared  for  govei'nment  and  justice  more  than 
for  religion,  and  consequently  paid  more  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
basilic;u5  than  to  those  of  the  temples.  Our  means  for  the  restoration 
of  this  class  of  buildings  are  now  but  small,  owing  to  their  sliglit 
construction  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  tiieir  materials  having  been 
so  suitable  to  the  building  of  Christian  basilicas  as  to  have  been 
extensively  used  for  that  purpose.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  re- 
mains which  we  do  possess  comprise  what  we  know  to  be  the  ruins  of 
the  two  most  splendid  buildings  of  this  class  in  Rome,  and  these  are 
sufficiently  complete  to  enable  us  to  restore  their  plans  with  consider- 
able confidence.  It  is  also  fortunate  that  one  of  these,  the  Ulpian  or 
Trajan's  basilica,  is  the  typical  specimen  of  those  with  wooden  roofs ; 
the  other,  that  of  Maxentius,  commonly  called  the  Temple  of  Peace,  is 
the  noblest  of  the  vaulted  class. 

The  rectangular  part  of  Trajan's  basilica  was  180  ft.  in  width  and 
fl  little  more  than  twice  tliat  in  length,  but,  neither  end  having  yet 
been  excavated,  its  exact  longitudinal  measurement  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. It  was  divided  into  five  aisles  by  four  rows  of  columns,  each 
about  35  ft.  in  height,  the  centre  being  87  ft.  wide,  and  the  side-aisles 
23  ft.  4  in.  each.  The  centrgj.vas  covered  by  a  wooden  roof  of  senii- 
circular  form,  covered  apparently  with  bronze  plaFes  richly  ornamented 
and  gilt.  Above  the  side  aisles  was  a  gallery,  the  roof  of  which  was- 
supported  by  an  upper  row  of  columns.  From  the  same  columns  also 
sprang  the  arches  of  the  great  central  aisle.     The  totr.l  internal  height 
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198.    Plan  of  Trajan's  IJasiliea  at  Kome.    Scalt>  100  ft  to  1  in. 
The  part  shaded  darker  is  all  that  is  uncovered. 


Il9.    liestured  Section  of  Trajau'a  liasilica.     Scale  100  ft.  to  1  lu. 
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was  thus  jirobably  about  120  ft.,  or  liiglier  than  any  English  cathedral, 
thouo-h  not  so  hisch  as  some  German  and  French  churches. 

At  one  end  was  a  great  semicircular  apse,  the  back  part  of  which 
was  raised,  being  approached  by  a  semicircular  range  of  steps.  In 
the  centre  of  this  platform  was  the  raised  seat  of  the  qusestor  or  other 
magistrate  who  presided.  On  each  side,  upon  the  steps,  were  places 
for  the  assessors  or  others  engaged  in  the  business  being  transacted. 
In  front  of  the  ajise  was  placed  an  altar,  where  sacrifice  was  performed 
before  commencing  any  important  public  business.' 

Externally  this  basilica  could  not  have  been  of  much  magnificence. 
It  was  entered  on  the  side  of  the  Forum  (on  the  left  hand  of  the 
plan  and  section)  liy  one  triple  doorway  hi  the  centre  and  two  single 
ones  on  cither  side,  covered  by  shallow  porticoes  of  columns  of  the 
same  height  as  those  used  internally.  These  supported  statues,  or 
rather,  to  judge  from  the  coins  representing  the  buihling,  rilievos, 
which  may  have  set  off,  but  could  hardly  have  given  much  dignity  to, 
a  building  designed  as  this  was.  At  the  end  opposite  the  apse  a 
similar  arrangement  seems  to  have  prevailed. 

This  mode  of  using  columns  only  half  the  height  of  the  edifice 
must  have  been  very  destructive  of  their  effect  and  of  the  general 
grandeur  of  the  structure,  but  it  became  about  this  time  rather  the 
rule  than  the  exception,  and  was  afterwards  adopted  for  temples  and 
every  other  class  of  buildings,  so  that  it  was  decidedly  an  improve- 
ment when  the  arch  took  the  place  of  the  horizontal  architrave  and 
cornice;  the  latter  always  suggested  a  roof,  and  became  singularly 
incongruous  when  applied  as  a  mere  ornamental  adjunct  at  half  the 
height  of  the  fa5ade.  Tlie  interior  of  the  basilica  was,  however,  the 
important  element  to  Avhich  the  exterior  was  entirely  sacrificed,  a 
transition  in  architectural  design  which  we  have  before  alluded  to, 
taking  place  much  faster  in  basilicas,  which  were  an  entirely  new 
form  of  building,  than  in  temples,  whose  conformation  had  become 
sacred  from  the  traditions  of  past  ages. 

Tlie  basilica  of  Maxentius,  which  was  probalily  not  entirely  finished 
till  the  reign  of  Constantine,  was  rather  broader  than  that  of  Trajan, 
being  195  ft.  between  the  walls,  but  it  was  100  ft.  less  in  length.  Tlie 
central  aisle  was  very  nearly  of  the  same  width,  being  83  ft.  between 
the  columns,  and  1'20  ft.  in  height.  There  was,  however,  a  vast  dif- 
ference in  the  construction  of  the  two;  so  much  so,  that  we  are 
startled  to  see  how  rapid  the  progress  had  been  during  the  interval, 
of  less  tlian  two  centuries,  that  had  elapsed  between  the  construction 
of  the  two  basilicas. 

In  this  building  no  pillars  were  used  with  tlie  exception  of  eight 

'  This  basilica  is  cenerallv  repre- '  tliis,  ami  general  analogy  would  lead  us 
senled  as  having  an  apse  at  eitlier  end ;  rather  to  infer  that  it  was  not  the  case, 
but  there  is  no  authority  whatever  for  | 
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200.    Plnn  of  Basilica  uf  Maxentius.     Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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great  columns  in  front  of  tlie  ]iiers,  (.'injiloyod  merely  ns  ornnments,  or 
as  vaulting  shafts  were  in  Gothic  cathedrals,  to  su}>j)oit  in  ai)j)earance, 

though  not  in  construction, 
the  springing  of  the  vaults.' 
The  sicle-aislcs  wore  roofed 
by  three  great  arclics,  each 
7-  ft.  in  span,  and  the  centre 
by  an  immense  intersecting 
vault  in  thi'ee  compartments. 
The  form  of  these  will  1)0  un- 
derstood from  the  annexed 
sections  (Woodcuts  Nos.  201 
and  -O'l),  one  taken  longi- 
tudinally, the  other  across 
the  liuilding.  ^\s  will  be  seen 
from  tliem,  ail  the  thrusts  are 
collccte<l  to  a  point  and  a 
buttress  placed  there  to  re- 
ceive them  ;  indeed  almost  all 
the  peculiarities  afterwards 
found  in  Gothic  vaults  are 
here  employed  on  a  fargrand- 
er  and  more  gigantic  scale 
than  the  Gothic  architects 
ever  attempted ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  latter,  with  smaller 
dimensions,  often  contrived 
by  a  more  artistic  treatment  of  their  materials  to  obtain  as  grand  an  ef- 
fect and  far  more  actual  beauty  than  e\er  were  attained  in  tlie  great  tran- 
sitional halls  of  the  Tvomans.  The  largeness  of  the  pai-ts  of  the  Roman 
buildiugs  was  imleed  their  ]irinci])al  defect,  as  in  consequence  of  this 
they  must  all  have  appeared  smaller  than  they  really  were,  whereas 
in  all  Gothic  cathedrals  the  re|ietition  and  smallness  of  the  component 
parts  has  the  effect  of  magnifying  their  real  dimensions. 

The  roofs  of  these  halls  had  one  peculiarity  which  it  would  have 
been  well  if  the  medireval  architects  had  copied,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  all,  or  at  least  might  have  been,  lionestly  used  as  roofs  without 
any  necessity  for  their  being  covered  with  others. of  Avood,  as  all 
Gothic  vaults  unfortunately  were.     It  is  true  this  is  perhaps  one  of 


203.    Pillar  of  ]\Iaxentian  Basilica.    (From  an  old 
print  quoted  by  Latarouilly.) 


'  One  of  the  pillars  of  this  basilica  re- 
mained ill  xitu  till  the  year  1614,  when 
it  was  removeil  by  Carlo  Madenio,  by 
order  of  Paul  V..  and  re-ereoted  in  the 
piazza  of  St.  31.  JIaggiore,  where  it  now 


stands  as  a  inonnmental  column,  siipport- 
inc;  a  statue  of  the  Virijin.  The  column, 
with  its  b.ase  and  ca]iital,  is  as  nearly 
as  maybe  00  ft.  in  heisht;  the  whole 
monument,  as  it  now  stands,  140  ft. 
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the  causes  of  tlicir  destruction,  fo7-,  being  only  overlaid  with  eonieiit, 
tlie  r;iin  wore  away  tlie  surface,  n.s  must  inevitaljly  he  the  case  with 
any  comjwsition  of  the  sort  exposed  liorizontally  to  the  weather,  and, 
that  being  gone,  the  moisture  soon  penetrated  tlirough  the  crevices  of 
the  masonry,  destroying  the  stability  of  the  vault.  Still,  some  of 
these  in  Rome  have  resisted  for  fifteen  centuries,  after  the  removal  of 
any  covering  tliey  ever  might  liave  had,  all  the  accidents  of  climate 
and  decay,  while  there  is  not  a  Gothic  vault  of  half  their  dimensions 
that  would  stand  for  a  century  after  the  removal  of  its  wooden 
jirotection.  The  construction  of  a  vault  capable  of  resisting  the 
destructive  effects  of  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  still  remains  a  prob- 
lem for  modern  architects  to  solve.  Until  this  is  accomplished  we 
must  regard  roofs  entirely  of  honest  wood  as  j)referable  to  tlie  deceji- 
tive  stone  ceilings  which  were  such  favorites  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  provincial  basilicas  of  the  Koman  Empire  have  neaily  all 
perished,  probably  from  their  having  been  con- 
verted, first  into  churches,  for  which  they  were  so 
admirably  adapted,  and  then  rebuilt  to  suit  the 
exigencies  and  taste  of  subsequent  ages.  One  ex- 
ample, however,  still  exists  in  Treves  of  sufficient 
com|iloteness  to  give  a  good  idea  of  what  such 
structures  were.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed 
plan,  it  consists  of  a  great  hall,  85  feet  in  width 
internally,  an  drat  her  more  than  twice  that  dimen- 
sion in  length.  "J'he  walls  are  about  100  feet  in 
height  and  ]iierced  with  two  rows  of  windows! 
but  whether  they  vere  originally  separated  by 
a  gallery  or  not  is  now  by  no  means  clear.  At 
one  end  was  the  apse,  rather  more  than  a  semi- 
circle of  60  ft.  in  diameter.  The  floor  of  the  apse 
was  raised  considerably  above  that  of  the  body 
of  the  building,  and  was  no  doubt  adorned  by  a 
Jiemicycle  of  seats  raised  on  steps,  with  a  throne 
in  the  centre  for  the  judge.  The  building  has  been  used  for  so  many 
purposes  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  has  been  so  much  altered, 
that  it  is  not  easy  now  to  speak  with  certainty  of  any  of  its  minor 
arrangements.  Its  internal  and  external  appearance,  as  it  stood  before 
the  recent  restoration,  are  well  expressed  in  the  annexed  woodcuts  ;  and 
though  ruined,  it  was  the  most  comjilcte  example  of  a  Roman  basilica  to 
be  found  anywhere  out  of  the  capital.  A  building  of  this  description 
has  been  found  at  Pompeii,  which  may  be  considered  a  fair  example 
of  a  provincial  basilica  of  the  second  class.  Its  plan  is  perfectly 
preserved,  as  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  207.  The  most  striking 
difference  existing  between  it  and  those  previously  described  is  the 
square  termination  instead  of  the  circular  ajMC.     It  must,  however,  be 
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204.    Plan  of  the  Uasilica 

at  Treves. 

Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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observed  tliat  Pompeii  was  situated  nearer  to  Magna  Gra?cia  than  to 
Home,  and  was  indeed  far  more  a  Greek  than  a  Roman  city.  Very  sliglit 
traces  of  any  Etruscan  designs  have  been  discovered  there,  and  scarcely 


d^^M- 


206.    External  View  of  the  Basilica  at  Treves. 


any  Iniildings  of  the  circular  form  so  much  in  vogue  in  the  capital. 
Though  the  ground  plan  of  this  basilica  remains  perfect,  the  upper 

parts    are    entirely  destroyed, 


AViiL^UiAk^ 


and  we  do  not  even  know  for 
certain  whether  the  central 
portion  was  roofed  or  not;  my 
own  impression  is,  however, 
that  it  certainly  was  so,  and 
lighted  by  a  clerestory  like  the 
celloe  of  Greek  temples  ;  as, 
however,  it  had  no  peristyle, 
it  may  possibly  have  hail  win- 
dows in  the  upper  gallery,  and 
the  clerestory  windows  were 
probably  not  countersunk  like 
those  in  the  Greek  temples. 

There     is    a     small     square 
building  at   Otricoli,  which  is 
generally    supposed    to    be    a 
basilica,  but  its  object  as  well 
as  its  age  is  so  uncertain  that 
nothing    need    be    said   of    it 
here.     In  the  works  of  Vitruvius,  too,  there  is  a  description  of  one 
built  by  him  at  Fano,  the  restoration  of  which  has  afforded  employ- 
ment for  the  intrcnuitv  of  the  admirers  of  that  worst  of  architects. 


a06.    Internal  View  of  the  Basilica  at  Trtves. 
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Even  taking  it  as  restored  by  those  most  desirous  of  making  the  best 
of  it,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  anything  so  bad  could  have 
been  erected  in  such  an  age. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  these  basilicas,  owing 
principally  to  the  loss  of  all  the  earlier  examples.  Their  name  is  Greek, 
and  they  may  probably  be  considered  as  derived  from 
the  Grecian  Lesche,  or  perhaps  as  amplifications  of 
the  cellte  of  Greek  temples,  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  justice  rather  than  of  religion  ;  but  till  we 
know  more  of  their  earlier  form  and  origin,  it  is  use- 
less speculating  on  this  point.  The  greatest  interest 
to  us  arises  rather  from  the  use  to  which  their  plan  was 
afterwards  ap]died,  than  from  the  source  from  which 
they  themselves  sprang.  All  the  larger  Christian 
churches  in  the  early  times  were  copies,  more  or  less 
exact,  of  the  basilicas  of  which  that  of  Trajan  is  an 
example.  The  abundance  of  pillars  suitable  to  such 
an  erection,  tliat  were  found  everywhere  in  Rome, 
rendered  their  construction  easy  and  cheap ;  and 
the  wooden  roof  with  which  they  were  covered  was 
also  as  simple  and  as  inex])cnsive  a  covering  as 
could  well  be  designed.  The  very  uses  of  the  Chris- 
tian basilicas  at  first  were  by  no  means  dissimilar  to 
those  of  their  heathen  originals,  as  tliey  were  in  reality  the  assembly 
halls  of  the  early  Christian  rojiublic,  before  they  became  liturgical 
churches  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy. 

The  more  expensive  construction  of  the  bold  vaults  of  the  Maxentian 
basilica  went  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  early  Church,  established  in 
a  declining  and  abandoned  cai^ital,  and  this  form  therefore  remained 
dormant  for  seven  or  eight  centui-ies  before  it  was  revived  by  the 
mediasval  architects  on  an  infinitely  smaller  .=cale,  but  adorned  with  a 
degree  of  aiipropriatencss  and  taste  to  which  the  Romans  were  stran- 
gers. It  was  then  used  with  a  completeness  and  unity  which  entitle 
it  to  be  considered  as  an  entirely  new  style  of  architecture. 


»»  *  w 


207.  Plan  of  Basilica  at 
Pompeii.  Scale 
lOU  ft.  to  1  ill. 


Theatres. 

The  theatre  was  by  no  means  so  essential  a  p.irt  of  the  economy  of 
a  Roman  city  as  it  was  of  a  Grecian  one.  With  the  latter  it  was  quite 
as  indispensable  as  the  temple ;  and  in  the  semi-Greek  city  of  Ilercu- 
laneuni  there  was  one,  and  in  Pompeii  two,  on  a  scale  quite  equal  to 
those  of  Greece  when  compared  with  the  importance  of  the  town  itself. 
In  the  capital  there  appears  only  to  have  been  one,  that  of  Marcellus, 
built  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  It  is  very  questionable  whether 
what  we  now  see  —  especially  the  outer  arcades — belong  to  that  age,  or 
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wliethor  the  theatre  may  not  have  been  rebuilt,  and  these  arcades 
added  at  some  later  period.  It  is  so  completely  built  over  by  modern 
houses,  and  so  ruined,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  any 
satisfactory  opinion  ix'garding  it.  Its  dimensions  were  worthy  of  the 
capita],  the  audience  part  being  a  semicircle  of  410  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  the  scena  being  of  great  extent  in  proportion  to  the  other  part, 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  all  Roman  theatres,  as  compared  with 
Grecian  edifices  of  this  class. 

One  of  the  most  striking  Roman  provincial  theatres  is  that  of 
Orange  in  the  south  of  France.  Perhaps  it  owes  its  existence,  or  at 
all  events  its  splendor,  to  the  substratum  of  Grecian  colonists  that 
preceded  the  Romans  in  that  country.  Its  auditorium  is  340  ft.  in 
diameter,  but  much  ruined,  in  consequence  of  the  Princes  of  Orange 
having  used  this  part  as  a  bastion  in  some  fortification  they  were 
constructing. 

The  stage  is  very  tolerably  preserved.  It  shows  well  the  increased 
extent  and  complication  of  arrangements  required  for  the  theatrical 
representations  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  constructed,  being  a  con- 
siderable advance  towards  the  more  modern  idea  of  a  play,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  stately  semi-religious  spectacle  in  which  the  Greeks 
delighted.  The  noblest  part  of  the  building  is  the  great  wall  at  the 
back,  an  immense  mass  of  masonry  340  ft.  in  extent  and  IIG  ft.  in 
height,  without  a  single  opening  above  the  basement,  and  no  ornament 
except  a  range  of  blank  arches,  about  midway  between  the  basement 
and  the  top,  and  a  few  projecting  corbels  to  receive  the  footings  of 
the  masts  that  supported  the  velarium.  Nowhere  does  the  architec- 
ture of  tlie  Romans  shine  so  much  as  when  their  gigantic  buildings 
are  left  to  tell  their  own  tale  by  the  imposing  grandeur  of  their 
masses.  Whenever  ornament  is  attempted,  tlieir  bad  taste  comes 
out.  The  size  of  their  edifices,  and  the  solidity  of  their  construction, 
were  only  surpassed  by  the  Egyptians,  and  not  always  by  them  ;  and 
when,  as  here,  tlie  mass  of  material  heajjed  up  stands  unadorned  in 
all  its  native  grandeur,  criticism  is  disarmed,  and  the  spectator  stands 
awe-struck  at  its  majesty,  and  turns  away  convinced  that  truly  "there 
were  giants  in  those  d.ays."  This  is  not,  it  is  true,  the  most  intellec- 
tual way  of  obtaining  architectural  effect,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  the  easiest,  the  most  certain  to  secure  the  desired  result,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  permanent. 

Amphitheatres. 

The  deficiency  of  theatres  erected  by  the  Romans  is  far  more 
than  compensated  by  the  number  and  splendor  of  their  amphi- 
theatres, which,  with  their  baths,  may  be  considered  as  the  true  types 
of  Roman  art,  although  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  derived  this  class 
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Plan  of  tho  Theatre  at  Orange,     Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


209.    View  of  tlie  Theatre  at  Orange. 
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of  public  buildings  from  the  Etruscans.  At  Sutri  there  is  a  very  noble 
one  cut  out  of  the  tufa  rock,  which  was  no  doubt  used  by  that  people 
for  festal  representations  long  before  Rome  attempted  anything  of  the 
kind.  It  is  uncertain  whether  gladiatorial  fights  or  combats  of  wild 
beasts  formed  any  part  of  the  amusements  of  tlie  arena  in  those  days, 
thou"'li  boxing,  wrestling,  and  contests  of  that  description  certainly 
did;  but  whether  the  Etruscans  actually  proceeded  to  the  shedding  of 
blood  and  to  slaughter  is  more  than  doubtful. 

Even  in  the  remotest  part  of  Britain,  in  Germany  and  Gaul, 
wherever  we  find  a  Roman  settlement,  we  find  the  traces  of  their 
amphitiieatres.  Their  soldiery,  it  seems,  could  not  exist  without  the 
enjoyment  of  seeing  men  engaged  in  doubtful  and  mortal  combats  — 
eitlier  killing  one  another,  or  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  a  people  who  delighted  so  much  in  the  bloody 
scenes  of  the  arena  should  feel  but  very  little  pleasure  in  the  mimic 
sorrows  and  tame  humor  of  tlie  stage.  The  brutal  exhibition  of  the 
amphitheatre  fitted  them,  it  is  true,  to  be  a  nation  of  conquerors,  and 
gave  tlieni  the  em])ire  of  tlie  world,  but  brought  with  it  feelings 
singularly  inimical  to  all  the  softer  arts,  and  was  perhaps  the  great 
cause  of  their  ultimate  debasement. 

As  might  be  exi)ected,  the  largest  and  most  splendid  of  these 
buildings  is  that  wliich  adoi-ns  the  capital ;  and  of  all  the  ruins  wliich 
Rome  contains,  none  have  excited  such  universal  admiration  as  the 
Flavian  Amphitheatre.  Poets,  painters,  rhapsodists,  have  exhausted 
all  the  resources  of  tlieir  art  in  the  attempt  to  convey  to  others  the 
overpowering  impression  this  building  produces  on  their  own  minds. 
With  the  single  exception,  perhajjs,  of  the  Hall  at  Karnae,  no  ruin 
lias  met  with  such  universal  admiration  as  this.  Its  association  with 
the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world,  its  destruction,  and  the  half- 
proplietic  destiny  ascribed  to  it,  all  contribute  to  this.  In  spite  of 
our  better  judgment  we  are  forced  to  confess  that 

"  The  gladiators'  bloody  circus  stands 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection," 

and  worthy  of  all  or  nearly  all  the  admiration  of  which  it  has  been  the 
object.  Its  interior  is  almost  wholly  devoid  of  ornament,  or  anything 
that  can  be  called  architecture  —  a  vast  inverted  j)yramid.  The  ex- 
terior does  not  possess  one  detail  which  is  not  open  to  criticism,  and 
indeed  to  positive  blame.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  its  magnitude,  its 
form,  and  its  associations,  all  combine  to  produce  an  effect  against 
which  the  critic  struggles  in  vain.  Still  all  must  .admit  that  the  pillars 
and  their  entablature  are  useless  and  are  added  incongruously,  and 
tliat  the  upper  story,  not  being  arched  like  the  lower,  but  solid  and 
with  ugly  pilasters,  is  a  painful  blemish.  This  last  defect  is  so 
strikinii,  that  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  dubious  evidence  of  medals,  I 
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shoulil  feel  inclined  to  suspect  that  it  was  a  subsequent  addition,  and 
meant  wholly  for  the  ])urj)oso  of  supporting  and  working  the  great 
velarium  or  awning  that  covered  the  arena  during  the  representation, 
which  may  not  have  been  attempted  when  the  amphitheatre  was  first 
erected. 


lilO.    Elevatiou  and  Section  of  i>art  of  the  Flavian  Ampbitbeatre  at  Uonie.    .Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


211.    Qxiarter-plau  of  the  Seats,  and  qn.arter-plan  of  the  Basement  of  the  Flavian  Amphi- 
theatre.   Nu  sctle. 


Be  this  as  it  may,  it  certainly  now  very  much  mars  the  effect  of 
the  building.  The  lower  stories  are  of  bad  design,  but  this  is  worse. 
But  notwithstanding  these  defects,  there  is  no  building  of  Rome  where 
the  principle  of  reduplication  of  i)arts,  of  which  the  Gothic  architects 
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afterwards  made  so  mucli  use,  is  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in 
this.  Tlie  Colosseum  is  principally  indebted  to  this  feature  for  the 
effect  wliich  it  produces.  Had  it,  for  instance,  been  designed  with  only 
one  story  of  the  height  of  the  four  now  existing,  and  every  arch  had 
consequently  been  as  wide  as  the  present  four,  the  building  would 
have  scarcely  ap]wared  lialf  the  size  it  is  now  seen  to  be.  For  all  this, 
however,  when  close  under  it,  and  comparing  it  with  moving  figures 
and  other  objects,  we  could  scarcely  eventually  fail  to  realize  its  won- 
derful dimensions.  In  that  case,  a  true  sense  of  the  vast  size  of  the 
building  would  have  had  to  be  acquired,  as  is  the  case  with  tlie  fa9ade 
of  St.  Peter's.  Now  it  forces  itself  on  the  mind  at  the  first  glance.  It 
is  the  repetition  of  arch  beyond  arch  and  story  over  stoi-y  that  leads 
tlie  mind  on,  and  gives  to  this  amjiliitheatre  its  imposing  grandeur, 
■which  all  acknowledge,  though  few  give  themselves  tlie  trouble  to 
inquire  how  this  effect  is  produced. 

Fortunately,  too,  though  the  face  of  the  building  is  much  cut  up 
by  the  order,  the  entablatures  are  unbroken  throughout,  and  cross  the 
building  in  long  vanishing  lines  of  the  most  graceful  curvatures. 
The  oval,  also,  is  certainly  more  favorable  for  effect  than  a  circular 
form  would  be.  A  building  of  this  shape  maj-  perhaps  look  smaller 
than  it  really  is  to  a  jierson  standing  exactly  opposite  either  end  ; 
but  in  all  other  positions  the  flatter  side  gives  a  variety  and  an 
a]ipearance  of  size,  which  the  monotonous  equality  of  a  circle  would 
never  jiroduce. 

The  length  of  the  building  measured  over  all  along  its  greatest 
diameter,  is  620  ft.,  its  breadth  51.3,  or  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  6  to  5, 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  general  proportion  of  these  buildings,  the 
variations  from  it  being  slight  and  apparently  either  mistakes  in 
setting  out  the  work  in  ancient  times,  or  in  measuring  it  in  modern 
days,  rather  than  an  intentional  deviation.  The  height  of  the  three 
lower  stories,  or  of  what  I  believe  to  have  been  tlie  original  building, 
is  120  ft.;  the  total  height  as  it  now  stands  is  157  ft.  The  arena 
itself  measures  287  ft.  in  length  by  180  in  breadth.  The  whole  area 
of  the  building  lias  been  calculated  to  contain  250,000  square  feet, 
of  which  tlie  arena  contains  40,000,  then  deducting  10,000  for  the 
external  wall,  200,000  square  feet  will  remain  available  for  the 
audience.  If  we  divide  this  by  5,'  which  is  the  number  of  square 
feet  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  allow  for  each  spectator  in  modern 
places  of  amusement,  room  will  be  afforded  for  40,000  spectators  :  at 
4  feet,  wliicli  is  a  possiVile  quantity,  with  continuous  seats  and  the 
scant  drapery  of  the  Romans,  the  amphitheatre  might  contain  50,000 
spectators  at  one  time. 


1  At  the  Crystal  Palace  it  has  always  been  foimd  necessary  to  allow  six  square 
feet  to  each  person. 
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The  area  of  the  supports  has  also  been  calculated  at  about  40,000 
square  feet,  or  about  one-sixth  of  tlie  whole  area  ;  which  for  an  unroofed 
edifice  of  this  sort  is  more  than  sufficient,  though  the  excess  accounts 
for  the  stability  of  the  building. 

Next  in  extent  to  this  great  metropolitan  amphitheatre  was  that 
of  Capua  ;  its  dimensions  were  558  ft.  by  460  :  its  height  externally 
95  ft.  It  had  three  stories,  designed  similarly  to  those  of  the  Colos- 
seum, but  all  of  the  Doric  order,  and  used  with  more  purity  than  in 
the  Roman  example. 

Next  in  age,  though  not  in  size,  is  that  at  Ninies,  430  ft.  by  .378, 
and  72  in  lieigiit,  in  two  stories.  Both  these  stories  are  more  profusely 
and  more  elegantly  ornamented  with  pillars  tiian  those  of  either  of  the 
amphitheatres  mentioned  above.  The  entablature  is  however  ])roken 
over  each  column,  and  pediments  are  introduced  on  each  front.  All 
these  arrangements,  though  showing  more  care  in  design  and  sufficient 
elegance  in  detail,  make  this  building  very  inferior  in  grandeur  to  the 
two  earlier  edifices,  whose  simplicity  of  outline  makes  up,  to  a  great 
extent,  for  their  faults  of  detail. 

A  more  beautiful  examjile  than  this  is  that  at  Verona.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  502  ft.  by  401,  and  98  ft.  high,  in  three  stories  beautifully 
proportioned.  Here  the 
order  almost  entirely 
disappears  to  make  way 
for  rustication,  showing 
that  it  must  be  consid- 
erably more  modern 
than  either  of  the  three 
examjiles  above  quoted, 
though  hardly  so  late 
as  the  time  of  Maxi- 
mianus,  to  whom  it 
is  frequently  ascribed.' 
The  arena  of  this  am- 
phitheatre is  very  nearly 
perfect,  owing  to  the  care  taken  of  it  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
it  was  often  used  for  tournaments  and  other  spectacles  ;  but  of  its 
outer  architectural  enclosure  only  four  bays  remain,  sufficient  to  enable 
an  architect  to  restore  the  whole,  but  not  to  allow  of  its  effect  being 
compared  with  that  of  more  entire  examples. 

The  amphitheatre  at  Pola,  which  is  of  about  the  same  age  as  that 
of  Verona,  and  certainly  belonging  to  the  last  days  of  tlie  "Western 
Empire,  ])resents  in  its  ruin  a  curious  contrast  to  the  other.  That 
at  Verona  has  a  perfect  arena  and  only  a  fragment  of  its  exterior 


Elevation  of  the  Amphitlieatre  at  Verona.    Scale 
f.O  ft.  to  1  ill. 


'  Maffoi,  '■  Vtrona  Illustrata,"  vol.  vii.  p.  Si  ft  seq. 
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decoration,  wliilo  the  exterior  of  Pola  is  perfect,  but  not  a  trace 
remains  of  its  arena,  or  of  tlie  seats  that  surrounded  it.  This  is  prob- 
ably owing  to  their  having  been  of  wood,  and  consequently  having 
either  decayed  or  been  burnt.  Like  that  at  Verona,  it  presents  all  the 
features  of  the  last  stage  of  transition  ;  the  order  is  still  seen,  or 
rather  is  everywhere  suggested,  but  so  concealed  and  kept  suboi-dinate 
that  it  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  general  effect.  But  for 
these  faint  traces  we  should  possess  in  this  amphitheatre  one  specimen 
entirely  emancipated  from  incongruous  Grecian  forms,  but,  as  before 
remarked,  Rome  perished  -when  just  on  the  threshold  of  the  new- 
style. 

The  dimensions  of  the  amphitheatre  at  Pola  are  very  nearly  the 
same  as  of  that  at  Nimes,  being  436  feet  by  346.  It  has,  however, 
three  stories,  and  thus  its  height  is  considerably  greater,  being  97  ft. 
Owino-  to  the  inequality  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  built,  the 
lower  story  shows  the  peculiarity  of  a  sub-basement,  which  is  very 
pleasingly  managed,  and  appears  to  emancipate  it  more  from  conven- 
tional forms  than  is  the  case  with  its  contemporary  at  Verona.  The 
third  story,  or  attic,  is  also  more  pleasing  than  elsewhere,  as  it  is 
avowedly  designed  for  the  support  of  the  masts  of  the  velarium.  The 
pilasters  and  all  Greek  forms  are  omitted,  and  there  is  only  a  groove 
over  every  column  of  the  middle  story  to  receive  the  masts.  There  is 
also  a  curious  sort  of  open  battlement  on  the  top,  evidently  designed  to 
facilitate  the  working  of  the  awning,  though  in  what  manner  is  not 
quite  clear.  There  is  still  one  other  peculiarity  about  the  building, 
inasmuch  as  the  curvature  of  its  lines  is  broken  by  four  projections, 
intended  apparently  to  contain  staircases.  They  appear,  however,  to 
have  been  subsequent  additions,  the  stones  of  which  they  are  built 
being  of  a  different  color  from  those  of  the  body  of  the  building. 
In  a  building  so  light  and  open  as  this  one  is  in  its  present  state 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  projections  give  expression  and 
character  to  the  outline,  though  such  additions  would  go  far  to  spoil 
any  of  the  great  examples  above  quoted. 

At  Otrieoli  there  is  a  small  amphitheatre,  312  feet  by  230,  in  two 
stories,  from  which  the  order  has  entirely  disappeared ;  it  is  therefore 
possibly  the  most  modern  of  its  class,  but  the  great  flat  pilasters  that 
replace  the  pillars  are  ungraceful  and  somewhat  clumsy.  Perhaps 
its  peculiarities  ought  rather  to  be  looked  on  as  provincialisms  than 
as  genuine  specimens  of  an  advanced  style.  Still  there  is  a  pleasing 
simjilicity  about  it  that  on  a  larger  scale  would  enable  it  to  stand 
comparison  with  some  of  its  greater  rivals. 

Besides  these,  which  are  the  typical  examples  of  the  style,  there 
arc  the  "Castrcnse"  at  Rome,  nearly  circular,  and  possessing  all  the 
faults  and  none  of  the  beauties  of  the  Colosseum  ;  one  at  Aries,  very 
much  ruined;  and  a  great  number  of  provincial  ones,  not  only  in 
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Italy  and  Gaul,  but  in  Germany  and  Britain.  Almost  all  these  were 
principally,  if  not  wholly  excavated  from  the  earth,  the  part  above 
ground  being  the  mound  formed  by  the  e.xcavaiion.  If  they  ever 
possessed  any  external  decoration  to  justify  their  being  treated  as 
architectural  objects,  it  has  disajipeared,  so  that  in  the  state  at  least 
in  which  we  now  find  them  they  do  not  belong  to  the  ornamental 
class  of  works  of  which  we  are  at  present  treating. 

Baths. 

Next  in  splendor  to  the  am])hitheatres  of  the  Romans  were  their 
great  thermal  establishments:  in  size  they  were  perhaps  even  more 
remarkable,  and  their  erection  must  certainly  have  been  more  costly. 
The  amphitheatre,  however,  has  the  great  advantage  in  an  aix-hi- 
tectural  point  of  view  of  being  one  object,  one  hall  in  short,  whereas 
the  baths  were  composed  of  a  great  number  of  smaller  parts,  not 
perhaps  very  successfully  grouped  together.  They  were  wholly  built 
of  brick  covered  with  stucco  (except  perhaps  the  pillars),  and  have, 
thei-efore,  now  so  completely  lost  their  architectural  features  that  it 
is  with  difficulty  that  even  the  most  practised  architect  can  restore 
them  to  anything  like  their  original  appearance. 

In  speaking  of  the  great  Thermm  of  Imperial  Rome,  they  must 
not  be  confounded  with  such  establishments  as  that  of  Pompeii  for 
instance.  The  latter  was  very  similar  to  the  baths  now  found  in 
Cairo  or  Constantinople,  and  indeed  in  most  Eastern  cities.  These 
are  mere  establishments  for  the  convenience  of  bathers,  consisting 
generally  of  one  or  two  small  circular  or  octagonal  halls,  covered  by 
domes,  and  one  or  two  others  of  an  oblong  shape,  covered  with  vaults 
or  wooden  roofs,  used  as  reception-rooms,  or  places  of  repose  after 
the  bath.  These  have  never  any  external  m.agnificence  beyond  an 
entrance-porch;  and  although  those  at  Pompeii  are  decorated  in- 
ternally with  taste,  and  are  well  worthy  of  study,  their  sniallness 
of  size  and  inferiority  of  design  do  not  admit  of  their  being  placed 
in  the  same  category  as  those  of  the  capital,  which  are  as  charac- 
teristic of  Rome  as  her  amphitheatres,  and  are  such  as  could  only 
exist  in  a  capital  where  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  able  to  live  on 
the  spoils  of  the  conquered  world  rather  than  by  the  honest  gains 
of  their  own  industry. 

Agrippa  is  said  to  have  built  baths  immediately  behind  the 
Pantheon,  and  Palladio  and  others  have  attempted  restorations  of 
them,  assuming  that  building  to  have  been  the  entrance-hall.  Noth- 
ing, however,  can  be  more  unlikely  than  that  if  he  had  first  built 
the  rotunda  as  a  hall  of  his  baths,  that  he  should  afterwards  have 
added  the  portico,  and  converted  it  from  its  secular  use  into  a  temple 
dedicated  to  all  the  gods. 
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As  before  remarked,  tlie  two  parts  are  certainly  not  of  the  same 
age.  If  Agrippa  built  the  rotunda  as  a  part  of  his  baths,  the  portico 
was  added  a  century  and  a  half  or  two  centuries  afterwards,  and  it 
was  then  converted  into  a  temple.  If  Agrippa  built  the  portico,  he 
added  it  to  a  building  belonging  to  Republican  times,  which  may  alw.ays 
have  been  dedicated  to  sacred  purposes.  As  the  evidence  at  present 
stands,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  the  first  hypothesis  most 
correctly  re])rcscnts  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Nero's  baths,  too,  arc  a  mere  heap  of  shapeless  ruins,  and  those 
of  Vespasian,  Domitian,  and  Trajan  in  like  manner  are  too  much 
ruined  for  their  form,  or  even  their  dimensions,  to  be  ascertained 
with  anything  like  correctness.  Those  of  Titus  are  more  pci-fect, 
but  the  very  discrepancies  that  exist  between  the  different  systems 
upon  which  their  restoration  lias  been  attempted  show  that  enough 
does  not  remain  to  enable  the  ta.sk  to  be  accomplished  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  They  owe  their  interest  more  to  the  beautiful 
fresco  paintings  that  adorn  their  vaults  than  to  their  architectural 
character.  These  paintings  are  invaluable,  as  being  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  perfect  relics  of  the  ]iainted  decoration  of  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  the  Empire,  and  give  a  higher  idea  of  Roman 
art  than  other  indications  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

The  baths  of  Constantine  are  also  nearly  wholly  destroyed,  so 
that  out  of  the  great  Therma^  two  only,  those  of  Diocletian  and  of 
Caracalla,  now  remain  sufficiently  perfect  to  enable  a  restoration  to 
be  made  of  them  with  anj-thing  like  certainty. 

The  great  hall  belonging  to  the  baths  of  Diocletian  is  now  the 
Church  of  Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  and  has  been  considerably  altered 
to  suit  the  changed  circumstances  of  its  use;  while  the  modern 
buildings  attached  to  tlie  church  have  so  overlaid  the  older  remains 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  follow  out  the  complete  plan.  This  is  of  less 
consequence,  as  both  in  dimensions  and  plan  they  are  extremely 
similar  to  those  of  Caracalla,  which  seem  to  have  been  among  the 
most  magnificent  as  they  certainly  are  the  best  preserved  of  these 
establishments.! 

The  general  plan  of  the  whole  enclosure  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla 
was  a  square  of  about  1150  ft.  each  way,  with  a  bold  but  graceful 
curvilinear  projection  on  two  sides,  containing  porticoes,  gymnasia, 
lecture-rooms,  and  other  halls  for  exercise  of  mind  or  body.  In  the 
rear  were  the  reservoirs  to  contain  the  requisite  supply  of  water 
and  below  them  the  hypocaust  or  furnace,  by  which  it  was  warmed 
with  a  degree  of  scientific  skill  we  hardly  give  the  Romans  of  that 
age  credit  for.     Opposite  to  this  and  facing  the  street  was  one  great 

1  These  baths  have  been  carefully  !  is,  on  the  whole,  certahily  the  bestac- 
measured  by  M.  Blouet,  who  has  also  I  count  we  have  of  any  of  these  establish- 
published  a  restoration  of  them.     This  I  luents. 
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portico  extemling  the  whole  leiigtli  of  the  bnihiing,  into  which 
opened  a  range  of  apartments,  meant  apparently  to  be  used  as  private 
baths,  which  extend  also  some  way  up  each  side.  In  front  of  the 
hypocaust,  facing  the  north-east,  was  a  seniicircus  or  tJieatridhim, 
530  ft.  long,  where  youths  performed  their  exercises  or  contended 
for  prizes. 
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213.    Baths  of  Caracalla,  as  restored  by  A.  Bloaet. 

These  parts  were,  however,  merely  the  accessories  of  the  estab- 
lishment surrounding  the  garden,  in  which  the  j)rincipal  building  was 
placed.  Tliis  was  a  rectangle  730  ft.  by  380,  with  a  projection  cov- 
ered by  a  dome  on  the  south-western  side,  which  was  167  ft.  in  diam- 
eter externally,  and  115  ft.  internally.  There  were  two  small  courts 
(a  a)  included  in  the  block,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rest  appears 
to  have  been  I'oofed  over. 

The  modern  building  which  a])proachcs  nearest  in  extent  to  this 
is  probably  our  Parliament  Houses.  These  are  about  830  ft.  in 
length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  aliout  300,  and,  with  Westminster 
Hall,  cover  as  nearly  as  may  be  tlie  same  ai-ea  as  the  central  block  of 
these  baths.  But  there  the  comparison  stops  ;  there  is  no  building  of 
modern  times  on  anything  like  the  same  scale,  arranged  wholly  for 
architectural  effect  as  this  one  is,  irrespective.of  any  utilitarian  purpose. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  of  the  walls  being  covered  with  stucco, 
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and  almost  all  the  architecture  being  expressed  in  that  material,  must 
have  detracted  considerably  from  the  monumental  grandeur  of  tlie 
effect.  Judging,  however,  from  what  remains  of  the  stucco  ornament  of 
the  roof  of  the  Maxentian  basilica  (Woodcut  No.  202),  it  is  wonderful 
to  observe  what  effects  may  be  obtained  with  even  this  material  in 
the  hands  of  a  people  who  understand  its  employment.  "While  stone 
and  marble  have  perished,  the  stucco  of  these  vaults  still  remains, 
and  is  as  impressive  as  any  other  relic  of   ancient  Rome. 

In  the  centre  was  a  gre.it  hall  (n),  .almost  identical  in  dimensions 
with  the  central  aisle  of  the  basilica  of  Maxentius  already  described, 
being  82  ft.  wide  by  170  in  length,  .and  roofed  in  the  same  manner  by 
.an  intersecting  vault  in  three  compartments,  springing  from  eight 
great  pillars.  This  opened  into  a  smaller  apartment  at  each  end,  of 
rectangular  form,  and  then  again  into  two  other  semicircular  halls, 
forming  a  splendid  suite  4G0  ft.  in  length.  This  central  room  is  gen- 
erally considered  as  the  tepidarinm,  or  warmed  .tpartment,  having 
four  warm  baths  opening  out  of  it.  On  the  north-east  side  was  the 
natatio,  or  plunge-bath  (c),  probably  tepid,  a  room  of  nearly  the  same 
dimensions  and  design  as  the  central  one.  On  the  side  opposite  to  this 
was  the  circular  a])artnient  (d),  covered  by  the  dome  above  mentioned, 
which,  from  its  situation  and  the  openness  of  its  arrangements,  must 
liave  contained  a  cold  bath  or  baths.  There  are  four  other  rooms  on 
this  side,  which  seem  also  to  have  been  cold  baths.  None  of  these  points 
have,  however,  yet  been  s.atisfactorily  settled,  nor  the  uses  of  the  smaller 
subordinate  rooms ;  every  restorer  giving  them  names  according  to  liis 
own  ideas.  For  our  jiurpose  it  suffices  to  know  th.at  no  groups  of  state 
apartments  in  such  dimensions,  and  wholly  devoted  to  purposes  of 
display  and  recreation,  were  ever  before  or  since  grouped  together  under 
one  roof.  The  taste  of  many  of  the  decorations  would  no  doubt  be 
faulty,  and  the  architecture  shows  those  incongruities  insejiarable  from 
its  state  of  transition  ;  but  such  a  collection  of  stately  halls  must  have 
made  up  a  whole  of  greater  splendor  than  we  can  easily  realize  from 
their  bare  and  weather-lie.aten  ruins,  or  from  anything  else  to  which 
we  can  compare  them.  Even  allowing  for  their  being  almost  wholly 
built  of  brick,  and  for  their  being  disfigured  by  the  bad  taste  inseparable 
from  everything  Roiuau,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  for  size 
and  grandeur  can  compare  with  these  imperial  places  of  recreation.' 


1  St.  Georsc's  Hall  at  Liverpool  is  tlip 
most  exact  copy  in  niodern  limos  of  a 
part  of  tliese  baths.  The  Ilall  itself  is 
a  reproduction  both  in  scale  and  design 
of  the  central  hall  of  Caracalla's  baths, 
but  improved  in  detail  and  design, 
having  five  b.ays  instead  of  only  three. 
With  the  two  courts  at  each  end,  it 


makes  up  a  suite  of  apartments  very 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  Roman 
examples.  The  whole  hnilding.  how- 
ever, is  less  than  one-fonrtli  of  the  size 
of  the  central  ni.ass  of  a  Roman  b.atb. 
and  therefore  gives  but  little  idea  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  whole. 
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CHAPTER   V. 
TRIUMPHAL  ARCHES,  TOMBS,  AND  OTHER  BUILDINGS. 


CONTENTS. 

Arches  at  Eome  ;  in  France  — Arch  at  Treves  —  Pillars  of  Victory  —  Tombs  — 
Minerva  Meilica  —  Provincial  tombs  —  Eastern  tombs  —  Domestic  architecture 
—  Spalatro  —  Pompeii  —  Bridges  —  Aqueducts. 

TRIUMPHAL  arches  were  among  the  most  peculiar  of  tlie  various 
forms  of  art  which  tlie  Romans  borrowed  from  those  around 
them,  and  used  with  that  strange  mixture  of  splendor  and  bad  taste 
which  characterizes  all  their  works. 

These  were  in  the  first  instance  no  doubt  borrowed  from  the  Etrus- 
cans, as  was  also 
the  ceremony  of 
the  triumph  with 
which  they  were 
ultimately  asso- 
ciated. '  At  first 
they  seem  rather 
to  have  been  used 
as  festal  entrances 
to  the  great  jiub- 
lic  roads,  the  con- 
struction of  which 
was  considered 
one  of  the  most  im- 
portant benefits  a 
ruler  coidd  confer 
upon  his  country. 
There  was  one 
erected  at  Rimini 
in  honor  of  an  im- 
jiortant  restora- 
tion of  the  Flami- 


214.    Arch  of  Tr:ijan  at  litiievt-iituni.    (From  a  plate  iu  Gailabaud's 
*'  Architecture.") 


nian  Way  by  ^Vugiistns;  another  at  Susa  in  Piedmont,  to  commemo- 
rate a  similar  act  of  tlie  same  Emperor.  Trajan  built  one  on  the 
pier  at  Ancona,  when  he  restored  that  harbor,  and  another  at  Bene- 
ventum,  when  he  repaired  the  Via  Appia,  represented  in  the  woodcut 
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215.    Arch  of  Titus  at  Rome, 
Scale  51)  ft.  to  1  in. 


here  given  (No.  214).  It  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  as  well  as  most 
graceful  of  its  class  in  Italy.  The  Arch  of  the  Sergii  at  Pola  in  Istria 
seems  also  to  have  been  erected  for  a  like  purpose.  That  of  Hadrian 
at  Athens,  and  another  built  by  him  at  Antinoe  in  Egypt,  were 
monuments  merely  commemorative  of  the  benefits  wliich  he  had  con- 
ferred on  those  cities  by  the  architectural  works  he  had  erected  within 
their  walls.  By  far  the  most  important  application  of  these  gateways, 
in  Rome  at  least,  was  to  commemorate  a  triumph  whieli  may  have 
passed  along  the  road  over  which  the  arch  was  erected,  and  perhaps 
in  some  instances  they  may  have  been  erected  beforehand,  for  the 
triumphal  procession  to  pass  through,  and  of  which  they  would  re- 
main memorials. 

The  Arch  of  Titus  at  Rome  is  well  known  for  the  beauty  of  its  de- 
tail, as  well  as  from  the  extraordinary  interest  which  it  derives  from 
liaving  been  erected  to  commemorate  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem,  and  consequently  repre- 
senting in  its  bassi-rilievi  the  spoils  of  the 
Temple.  From  the  annexed  elevation,  drawn 
to  tlie  usual  scale,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
building  is  not  large,  and  it  is  not  so  well  pro- 
portioned as  that  at  Beneventum,  represented 
in  the  preceding  woodcut,  the  attic  being  over- 
poweringly  high.  The  absence  of  sculpture  on 
each  side  of  the  arch  is  also  a  defect,  for  the  real  merit  of  tlicse  build- 
ings is  their  being  used  as  frameworks  for  the  exhibition  of  sculptural 
representations  of  the  deeds  tliey  were  erected  to  commemorate. 
In  the  later  days  of  the  Empire  two  side-arches  were  added  for 

foot  jjassengers,  in  addition  to  the 
carriage-way  in  the  centre.  This 
added  much  to  the  splendor  of  the 
edifice,  and  gave  a  greater  opportu- 
nity for  sculptural  decoration  than 
the  single  arch  afforded.  The  Arch 
of  Sc])timius  Severus,  represented  to 
the  same  scale  in  Woodcut  No.  216, 
is  perhaps  the  best  s])ecimen  of  the 
class.  That  of  Constautine  is  very 
similar  and  in  most  res])ects  equal  to 
this  —  a  merit  which  it  owes  to  most  of  its  sculptures  being  borrowed 
from  earlier  monuments. 

More  splendid  than  either  of  these  is  tlie  arch  at  Oi-ange.  It  is  not 
known  by  whom  it  was  erected,  or  even  in  what  age :  it  is,  however, 
certainly  very  late  in  the  Roman  period,  and  shows  a  strong  tendency 
to  treat  the  order  as  entirely  subordinate,  and  to  exalt  the  plain  masses 
into  that  importance  which  characterizes  the  late  transitional  period. 


216.    Arcti  of  Septimius  Severus. 
Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 
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Unfortunately  its  sculptures  are  so  much  destroyed  by  time  and  vio- 
lence that  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  their  age  ;  but 
more  might  be  done  than  has  hitherto  been  effected  to  illustrate  this 
important  monument. 

At  lihoims  there  is  an  areli  which  was  probably  much  more  mag- 
nificent than  this.  "When  in  a  ]ierfect  state  it  was  110  ft.  in  width,  and 
liad  three  openings,  the  central  one  17  ft.  wide  by  40  ft.  high,  and  those 
on  each  side  10  ft.  in  width,  each  separated  by  two  Corinthian  columns. 
From  the  style  of  the  sculpture  it  certainly  was  of  the  last  age  of  the 
Koman  Em]iirc,  but  having  been  built  into  the  walls  of  the  city,  it  has 
been  so  much  injured  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  wliat  its  original  form 
may  have  been. 

Besides  these  there  is  in  France  a  very  elegant  single-arched  gate- 
way at  St.  IJemi,  similar  to  and  probably  of  the  same  age  as  that  at 
Beneventum;  another  at  Cavallon,  and  one  at  CarpCTitras,  each  with 
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217.    Porte  St.  Andr^  at  .\utun.    (From  Laboi-de's  *'  Monuniens  de  la  France.) 


one  arch.  There  is  also  one  with  two  similar  arches  at  Langres ;  and 
one,  the  Porta  Nigra  at  Besan5on,  which  shows  so  complete  a  transi- 
tion from  the  Roman  style  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  Rennissance. 

There  still  remains  in  France  another  class  of  aivhes,  certainly  not 
triumphal,  but  so  similar  to  those  just  mentioned  that  it  is  difficult 
to  sejiarate  the  one  from  the  other.  The  most  ini])ortant  of  these  are 
two  at  Autun,  called  res])ectively  tiie  Porte  Arroux  and  the  Porte  St. 
Andre,  a  view  of  which  is  given  in  Woodcut  No.  217.  Each  of  these 
lias  two  central  large  archways  for  carriages,  and  one  on  each  side  for 
foot-passengers.  Their  most  remarkable  jieculiarity  is  the  light  arcade 
vol..  I.  —  22 
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218.    Plan  of  Porta  Kigra  at 

Treves. 

Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


or  gallery  thiit  runs  across  the  top  of  tlicin,  rc'iilaeing  the  attic  of  tlie 
Roman  arcli,  and  giving  a  degree  of  liglitness  combined  witli  lieiglit 
that  those  never  possessed.  These  gates  were  certainly  not  meant  for 
defence,  and  the  apartment  over  them  could  scarcely  be  applied  to  utili- 
tarian purposes  ;  so  that  we  may,  I  believe,  consider  it  as  a  mere  orna- 
mental appendage,  or  as  a  balcony  for  display  on  festal  occasions.  It 
appears,  however,  to  offer  a  better  hint  for  modern  arch-builders  than 
any  other  example  of  its  class. 

Even  more  interesting  than  these  gates  at  Autun  is  that  called  the 
Porta  Nigra  at  Treves ;  for  tliough  far  ruder  in  style  and  coarser  in 
detail,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  remoteness  of  the  province  where 
it  is  found,  it  is  far  more  complete.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  example  of 
its  class  which  we  ])ossess  in  anything  like  its  original  state.     Its  front 

consists  of  a  double  archway  surmounted 
by  an  arcaded  gallery,  like  the  French 
examples.  Within  this  is  a  rectangular 
court  which  seems  never  to  have  been 
roofed,  and  bejond  this  a  second  double 
archway  similar  to  the  first.  At  the  ends  of 
the  court,  projecting  each  way  beyond  the 
face  of  the  gateway  and  the  gallery  sur- 
mounting it,  are  two  wings  four  stories  in  height,  containing  a  series 
of  apartments  in  the  form  of  small  basilicas,  all  similar  to  one  another, 

and  measuring  about 
:         _  55  ft.  by  2-2.   It  is  not 

easy  to  understand 
how  these  were  ap- 
proached, as  there  is 
no  stair  and  no  jilace 
for  one.  Of  course 
there  must  have  been 
some  mode  of  access, 
and  perhaps  it  may 
have  been  on  the  site 
of  the  apse,  shown  in 
the  plan  (Woodcut 
Xo.  218),  which  was 
added  when  the 
building  was  con- 
verted into  a  church 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  These  apartments  were  probably  origin.-illy  used 
as  courts  or  chambers  of  justice,  thus  realizing,  more  nearly  than  any 
other  European  examjile  I  am  acquainted  with,  the  idea  of  a  gate  of 
justice. 

Notwithstanding  its  defects  of  detail,  there  is  a  variety  in  the  out- 


fit!.   View  of  the  Porta  Nigra  at  Treves. 
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line  of  this  building  and  a  boldness  of  profile  that  render  it  an  ex- 
tremely pleasing  example  of  the  style  adopted;  and  though  exhibiting 
many  of  the  faults  incidental  to  the  design  of  the  Colosseum,  it  pos- 
sesses all  that  repetition  of  parts  and  Gothic  feeling  of  design  wliich 
give  such  value  to  its  dimensions,  though  these  are  far  from  being 
contemptible,  the  building  being  115  ft.  wide  by  95  in  height  to  the 
top  of  the  wings. 

There  probably  were  many  similar  gates  of  justice  in  tlic  province, 
but  all  have  perished,  unless  we  e.xcept  those  at  Autun  just  described. 
I  am  convinced  that  at  that  place  there  were  originally  such  wings 
as  these  at  Treves,  and  that  the  small  church,  the  apse  of  which  is 
seen  on  the  right  hand  (Woodcut  No.  217),  stands  upon  the  foundation 
of  one  of  these.  A  slight  excavation  on  the  opposite  side  would  settle 
this  point  at  once.     If  it  could  be  proved  that  these  gateways  at  Autun 
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220.    Bridge  at  Chamas.    (From  Laborde's  "  Monuments  de  la  France.") 

Iiad  such  lateral  adjuncts,  it  would  at  once  cxjilain  the  use  of  the 
gallery  over  the  arch,  wliich  otherwise  looks  so  unmeaning,  but  would 
be  intelligible  as  a  passage  connecting  the  two  wings  together. 

Another  form  also  is  that  of  an  arch  at  the  entrance  of  a  bridge, 
generally  l)earing  an  inscri]ition  commemorative  of  its  building.  Its 
purpose  is  thus  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  arches  before  men- 
tioned, whiah  commemorate  the  execution  of  roads.  Most  of  the  great 
bridges  of  Italy  and  Spain  were  so  adorned  ;  but  unfortunately  they 
have  been  either  used  as  fortifications  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  removed 
in  modern  times  to  make  room  for  the  increased  circulation  of  traffic. 
That  built  by  Trajan  on  his  noble  bridge  at  Alcantara  in  Sjjain  is  well 
known  ;  and  there  exists  a  double-arched  bridge  at  Saintes,  in  the  south 
of  France.     The  most  elegant  and  most  perfect  specimen,  however,  of 
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this  class  is  that  of  St.  Chamas  in  Provence,  represented  in  Woodcut 
No.  220.  It  consists  of  two  arches,  one  at  each  end  of  the  bridge,  of 
singular  elegance  of  form  and  detail.  Although  it  bears  a  still  legible 
inscription,  it  is  uncertain  to  wliat  age  it  belongs,  probably  that  of  the 
Antonines :  and  I  would  account  for  the  purity  of  its  details  by  refer- 
ring to  the  Greek  clement  that  pervades  the  south  of  France.  Whether 
this  is  so  or  not,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  not  only  tlie  design  of 
the  whole  bridge  with  its  two  arches,  but  the  elegance  with  vvliich 
the  details  have  been  executed. 

Used  in  this  mode  as  commencements  of  roads  or  entrances  to 
bridges,  or  as  festal  entrances  to  unfortified  towns,  there  are  perhaps 
no  monuments  of  the  second  class  more  apjiropnate  or  more  capable 
of  architectural  expression  than  these  arches,  though  all  of  them  Iiave 
been  more  or  less  spoiled  by  an  incongruous  order  being  apj^lied  to  them. 
Used,  however,  as  they  were  in  Rome,  as  monuments  of  victory,  with- 
out offering  even  an  excuse  for  a  passage  through  them,  the  taste  dis- 
played in  them  is  more  than  questionable  :  the  manner,  too,  in  which 
they  were  cut  up  by  broken  cornices  and  useless  columns  place<l  on 
tall  pedestals,  with  other  trivial  details  highly  objectionable,  deprive 
them  of  that  largeness  of  design  which  is  the  only  true  merit  an<l 
peculiar  characteristic  of  lionian  art,  while  that  exquisite  elegance 
with  wliich  the  Greeks  knew  so  well  how  to  dignify  even  tiie  most 
trivial  objects  was  in  them  almost  entirely  lost. 


PiLLAKS  OF  Victory. 

Pillars  of  Victory  are  a  class  of  monuments  which  seem  to  liave 
been  used  in  the  East  in  vei-y  early  times,  though  their  history  it  must 
be  confessed  is  somewhat  fragmentary  and  imcertain,  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  those  provinces  where  they  had 
been  employed  by  the  earlier  inhabitants.  Whatever  the  original  may 
have  been,  the  Romans  were  singularly  unsuccessful  in  their  applica- 
tion of  the  form.  They  never,  in  fact,  rose  above  the  idea  of  taking  a 
column  of  construction,  magnifying  it,  and  placing  it  on  a  pedestal, 
without  any  attempt  to  modify  its  details  or  hide  the  original  utilita- 
rian purpose  for  which  the  pillar  was  designed.  When  they  attempted 
more  than  this  they  failed  entirely  in  elaborating  any  new  form  at  all 
worthy  of  admiration.  The  Columna  Rostrata,  or  that  erected  to  cele- 
brate naval  victories,  was,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  representations 
(for  no  perfect  specimen  exists),  one  of  the  ugliest  and  clumsiest  forms 
of  jiillar  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

Of  those  of  Victory,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  is  that  erected  by 
Diocletian  at  Alexandria.  A  somewhat  similar  one  exists  at  Arsinoe 
erected  by  Alexander  Scverus ;  and  a  third  at  Mylassa  in  Caria.     All 
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these  are  mere  Corlntliian  pillars  of  the  usual  form,  and  witli  the  details 
of  those  used  to  support  entablatures  in  porticoes.  However  beautiful 
those  may  be  in  their  proper  place,  they  are  singularly  inappropriate 
and  ungraceful  when  used  as  minarets  or  single  columns. 

There  are  two  in  Rome  not  quite  so  bad  as  these,  both  being  of  the 
Doric  order.  Had  the  square  abacus  in  these  been  cut  to  a  round  form, 
and  ornamented  with  an  apjiropriatc  railing,  we  might  almost  have  for 
gotten  their  original,  and  have  fancied  that  they  really  were  round 
towers  with  balconies  at  the  top.  The  great  object  of  their  erection  was 
to  serve  as  vehicles  for  sculpture, 
though  as  we  now  see  them,  or  as 
tliey  are  caricatured  at  I'aiis  and  else- 
where, they  are  little  more  than  in- 
stances of  immense  labor  bestowed 
to  very  little  purpose.  As  originally 
used,  these  ])illars  were  placed  in  small 
courts  surrounded  by  o]K'n  porticoes, 
whence  the  spectator  could  at  two  or 
perhaps  at  three  different  levels  ex- 
amine the  sculpture  at  his  leisure  and 
at  a  convenient  distance,  while  the 
absurdity  of  the  pillar  supporting 
nothing  was  not  ajiparent,  from  its 
not  being  seen  from  the  outside.  This 
nri-angenicnt  is  explained  in  Woodcut 
Xo.  199,  which  is  a  section  through 
the  basilica  of  Trajan,  showing  the 
])osition  of  his  column,  not  only  with 
reference  to  that  building,  but  to  the 
surrounding  colonnade.  The  same  was 
almost  certainly  the  case  with  the 
pillar  of  Jlarcus  Aurelius,  which,  with 
slight  modifications,  seems  to  have 
been  copied  from  that  of  Trajan  ;  but 
even  in  the  most  favorable  situations 
no  monuments  can  be  less  worthy  of 
admiration  or  of  being  copied  than 
these. 

A  far  better  specimen  of  this  class  is 
that  at  Cussi,  near  Beaune,  in  France. 
It  probably  belongs  to  the  time  of 
Aurelian,  but  it  is  not  known  cither  by 
whom  it  was  erected  or  what  victory  it  was  designed  to  celebrate;  still 
that  it  is  a  pillar  of  victory  seems  undoubted ;  and  its  resemblance 
to  pillars  raised  with  the  same  object  in  India  is  quite  striking. 


1^21.    Cnlumn  at  Cussi. 
Lui'du's  "  Mouuiueiia  de  la  France.") 


(From  La^ 
e  la 


222.    Supposed  Capital  of  Coluuiu  at 
Cussi. 
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Tlie  arrani'ement  of  the  base  serving  as  a  pedestal  for  eiglit  statues 
is  not  only  elegant  but  appropriate.  The  ornament  which  covers  the 
shaft  takes  off  from  the  idea  of  its  being  a  mere  pillar,  and  at  tlie  same 
time  is  so  subdued  as  not  to  break  the  outline  or  interfere  with  con- 
structive propriety. 

The  capital,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  is  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood used  as  tlie  mouth  of  a  well.  In  its  original  position  it  no 
doubt  had  a  hole  through  it,  which  being  enlarged  suggested 
its  aj)plication  to  its  present  ignoble  purpose,  the  hole  being  no 
doubt  intended  either  to  receive  or  support  the  statue  or  emblem 
that  originally  crowned  the  monument,  but  of  that  no  trace  now 
remains. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  natural  mode  of  monumental  expression 
than  that  of  a  simple  upright  stone  set  up  by  the  victors  to  comme- 
morate their  prowess  and  success.  Accordingly  steles  or  pillars  erected 
for  this  purpose  are  found  everywhere,  and  take  shapes  as  various  as 
the  countries  where  they  stand  or  the  people  who  erected  them. 
In  Northern  Europe  they  are  known  as  Cath  or  battle-stones,  and  as 
rude  unhewn  monoliths  are  found  everywhere.  In  India  they  are  as 
elcirant  and  as  elaborately  adorned  as  the  Kutub  Minar  at  Delhi,  but 
nowhere  was  their  true  architectural  expression  so  mistaken  as  in 
Rome.  There,  by  j^erverting  a  feature  designed  for  one  purpose  to  a 
totally  different  use,  an  example  of  bad  taste  was  given  till  then 
unknown,  though  in  our  days  it  has  become  not  uncommon. 


Tombs. 

In  that  strange  collection  of  the  styles  of  all  nations  which  mingled 
together  makes  up  the  sum  of  Roman  art,  nothing  strikes  the  architec- 
tural student  with  more  astonishment  tlian  the  number  and  importance 
of  their  tombs.  If  the  Romans  are  of  Aryan  origin,  as  is  generally 
assumed,  they  are  the  only  people  of  that  race  among  whom  tomb- 
building  was  not  utterly  neglected.  The  importance  of  the  tombs 
among  the  Roman  remains  proves  one  of  two  things.  Either  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  Etruscan  blood  was  mixed  up  with  that  of  the 
dominant  race  in  Rome,  or  that  the  fierce  and  inartistic  Romans,  having 
no  art  of  their  own,  were  led  blindly  to  copy  that  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  were  located. 

Of  the  tombs  of  Consular  Rome  nothing  remains  except  perhaps 
the  sarcophagus  of  Scipio;  and  it  is  only  on  the  eve  of  the  Empire  that 
we  meet  with  the  well-known  one  of  Ca>cilia  Metella,  the  wife  of 
Crassus,  whicli  is  not  only  the  best  specimen  of  a  Roman  tomb  now 
remaining  to  us,  but  the  oldest  architectural  building  of  the  imperial 
city  of  which  we  have  an  authentic  date.     It  consists  of  a  bold  square 
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223.    Tomb  of  Crecilia  !\Ietell  i. 


basement  .about  100  ft.  sqnare,i  -which  wns  origin.ally  ovnamcnted  in 
some  manner  not  now  intelligiljle.  From  this  rose  a  circuhir  tower 
about  94  ft.  in  diameter,  of  very  bold 
masonry,  surmounted  by  a  frieze  of 
ox-skulls  with  wrciths  joining  them, 
and  a  well-profiled  cornice:  two  or 
three  courses  of  masonry  .above  this 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  original 
work;  and  above  this,  almost  cer- 
tainly, in  the  origin.al  design  rose 
a  conical  roof,  which  lias  perished. 
The  tower  having  been  used  as  a 
fortress  in  the  Middle  Ages,  battle- 
ments liave  been  added  to  supply 
tlie  place  of  the  roof,  and  it  has 
been  otherwise  disfigured,  so  .as  to 
detract  nuicli  from  its  beauty,  as 
now  seen.     Still  we  have  no  tomb  of 

the  same  importance  so  jierfect,  nor  one  which  enaljles  us  to  connect 
the  Roman  tombs  so  nearly  \\itli  the  Etruscan.  The  only  addition  in 
this  instance  is  that  of  the  square  basement  or  podium,  though  even 
this  was  not  unknown  at  a  much  earlier  period,  as  for  instance  in  the 
tomb  of  Aruns  (Woodcut  No.  17G).  The  exaggerated  height  of  the 
circular  base  is  also  remarkable.  Here  it  rises  to  be  a  tower  instead 
of  a  mere  circular  base  of  stones  for  the  earthen  cone  of  the  original 
sepulchre.  The  stone  roof  wjiich  probably  surmounted  the  tower  was 
a  mere  reproduction  of  the  original  earth. 

Next  in  age  and  importance  was  the  tomb  of  Augustus  in  the 
Campus  Martins.  It  is  now  so  completely  ruined  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  make  out  its  plan,  and  those  who  drew  and  restored  it  in 
former  days  were  so  careless  in  their  measurements  that  even  its 
dimensions  cannot  be  .ascertained  :  it  appears,  however,  to  have  con- 
sisted of  a  circular  basement  .about  300  ft.  in  diameter,  and  .about  60 
ft.  in  height,  adorned  with  12  large  niches.  Above  this  rose  a  cone 
of  earth  as  in  the  Etruscan  tomlis,  not  smooth  like  those,  but  divided 
into  terraces,  which  were  i)laTited  with  trees.  We  also  learn  from 
Suetonius  that  Augu.stus  laid  out  the  grounds  around  his  tomb  and 
planted  them  with  gardens  for  public  use  during  his  lifetime.  More 
like  the  practice  of  a  true  Mogul  in  the  East  than  the  ruler  of  an 
Indo-Germanic  people  in  Europe. 

This  tomb,  however,  was  far  surpassed,  not  only  in  solidity  but  in 
splendor,  by  th.at  which  Hadrian  erected  for  himself  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  now  known  as  the  jNIole  of  Hadrian,  or  more  frequently  the 


'  I  am  pxtrpmely  uncerlahi  about  the  dimensions  of  tliis  builJing:  tliese  are 
tlie  best  I  call  find. 
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Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The  basement  of  tliis  great  tomb  was  a  squai-e, 
about  340  ft.  each  way  and  about  75  ft.  higli.  Above  tliis  rose  u  cir- 
cular tower  235  ft.  in  diameter  and  140  ft.  in  height.  The  whole  was 
crowned  either  by  a  dome  or  by  a  conical  roof  in  steps,  which,  with 
its  central  ornament,  must  have  risen  to  a  height  of  not  less  than  300 
ft.  The  circular  or  tower-like  part  of  this  splendid  building  was 
ornamented  with  columns,  but  in  what  manner  restorers  have  not 
been  quite  able  to  agree;  some  making  two  stories,  botji  with  ]iillars, 
some,  one  of  pillars  and  the  ujjper  one  of  pilasters.  It  would  recpiire 
more  correct  measurements  than  we  have  to  enable  us  to  settle  tliis 
jKiint,  but  it  seems  probable  that  there  was  only  one  range  of  columns 
on  a  circular  basement  of  some  heiglit  surmounted  by  an  attic  of  at 
least  equal  dimensions.  The  order  might  have  been  70  ft.,  tlie  base 
and  attic  35  ft.  each. 

Internally  the  mass  was  nearly  solid,  there  being  only  one  sepul- 
chral apartment,  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  centre  of  the  mass, 
approached  by  an  inclined  plane,  winding  round  the  whole  building, 
from  the  entrance  in  the  centre  of  the  river  face. 

Besides  these  there  was  another  class  of  tombs  in  Rome,  called 
columbaria,  generally  oblong  or  square  rooms  below  tlie  level  of  the 
ground,  the  walls  of  which  were  pierced  with  a  great  number  of  little 
pigeon-holes  or  cells  just  of  sulKcient  size  to  receive  an  urn  containing 

the  ashes  of   the 


body,  which  had 
been  burnt  ac- 
cording to  the 
usual  R  o  ni  a  n 
mode  of  disposing 
of  tlie  dead.  Ex- 
ternally of  course 
they  had  no  archi- 
tecture, though 
some  of  the  more 
important  fam- 
ily sepulchres  of 
this     class    were 

adorned  internally  with  pilasters  and  painted  ornaments  of  consid- 
erable beauty. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Roman  Empire  these  two  forms  of  tombs 
characterized  with  sufficient  clearness  the  two  races,  each  with  tlieir 
distinctive  customs,  wliieli  niaile  up  tlie  population  of  Rome.  Long 
before  its  expiration  the  two  wei-e  fused  together  so  thorouglily  that 
we  lose  all  trace  of  the  distinction,  and  a  new  form  of  tomb  arose 
compounded  of  the  two  older,  which  became  the  tyjiical  form  with 
the  early  Christians,  and  from  them  passed  to  the  Saracens  and  other 
Eastern  nations. 


224.    Columbarium  near  the  Gate  of  St.  Sebastian,  Rome. 
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The  now  form  of  tomb  retained  externally  the  circular  form  of  tlic 
Pelasgic  sepulchre,  though  const  I'uetive  necessities  afterwards  caused 
it  to  become  polygonal.  Instead,  however,  of  being  solid,  or  nearly  so, 
the  walls  were  only  so  thick  as  was  necessary  to  support  the  dome, 
which  became  the  universal  foi'm  of  roof  of  these  buildings. 

The  sejiulchres  of  Rome  have  as  yet  been  far  too  carelessly  examined 
to  enable  us  to  trace  all  the  steps  by  which  the  transformation  took 
place,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  may  be  stated  that  the  gradual  enlarge- 
ment of  the  central  circular  apartment  is  almost  a  certain  test  of  the 
age  of  a  tomb  ;  till  at  last,  before  the  age  of  Constantine,  they  became 
in  fact  representations  of  the  Pantheon  on  a  small  scale,  almost  always 
with  a  crypt  or  circular  vault  below  the  principal  apartment. 

One  of  the  most  cui-ious  transitional  specimens  is  that  found 
near  San  Yito,  represented  in  Woodcut  No.  22.5.  Here  as  in  all  the 
earlier  specimens,  the  principal  apartment  is  the  lower,  in  the  square 
basement.  The  ujiper,  which  has  lost  its  decoration,  has  the  appearance 
of  having  been  hollowed  out  of  the  frustum  of  a  gigantic  Doric  column, 
or  rather  out  of  a  solid  tower  like  the  central  one  of  the  Tomb  of  ^Vruns 
(Woodcut  No.  176).  Shortly  after  the  age  of  this  sepulchre  the  lower 
apartment  became  a  mere  cry])t,  and  in  such  examiiles  as  those  of  the 
sepulchres  of  the  Cornelia  ami  Tossia  families  we  liave  merely  miniature 
Pantheons  somewhat  taller  in 
]iropoi-tion,  and  with  a  cry]it. 
This  is  still  more  remarkable 
in  a  building  called  the  Torre 
dei  Schiavi,  which  has  had  a 
portico  attached  to  one  side, 
and  in  other  respects  looks 
very  like  a  direct  imitation 
of  that  celebrated  temple.  It 
seems  certainly,  liowever,  to 
have  been  built  for  a  tomb. 

Another  tomb,  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Tossia  family,  is 
called  that  of  Sta.  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine.  If  it 
is  not  hers,  it  belongs  at  any 
rate  to  the  last  days  of  the 
Empire,  and  may  be  taken  as 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  tombs 
of  that  age  and  class.  It  is  avast  transition  from  the  tomb  of  Ctecilia 
Metella,  though,  like  all  the  changes  introduced  by  the  Romans,  it  shows 
the  never-failing  tendency  to  transfer  all  architectural  embellishments 
from  the  exterior  to  the  interior  of  every  style  of  building. 

It  consists  of  a  basement  about  100  ft.  square,  containing  the  crypt. 


225.    Section  of  SciJulciire  at  Sau  Vito.    No  scale. 
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On  this  stands  a  circular  tower  in  two  stories.  In  the  lower  story  is  a 
circular  ajiartniont  about  6C  ft.  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  eight 
niches ;  in  the  upper  the  niches  are  external,  and  each  is  pierced  with  a 
window.  The  dimensions  of  the  tomb  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
Cfficilia  Metella,  and  it  thus  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  two  extremes  of  the  series,  and  of  contrasting  the  early 
Roman  with  the  early  Cliristian  tomb. 

Tlie  typical  example  of  a  sepulchre  of  this  age  is  the  tomb  or  bapti- 
tcry  of  Sta.  Costanza,  the  daughter  of  Constantine  (Woodcut  No.  295). 
In  this  building  the  pillars  that  adorned  the  exterior  of  such  a  mauso- 
leum, for  instance,  as  that  of  Hadrian,  are  introduced  internally.  Ex- 
ternally the  building  never  can  have  had  much  ornament.     But  the 
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'M^'.     Section  .ind  Elcvati^iu  'A  ■ri>iiih  of  Sta.  Helena,  Home.    No  scale. 

bre.ilvs  between  the  lower  aisle  and  the  central  compartment,  pierced 
with  the  clerestory,  must  have  had  a  very  pleasing  effect.  In  this 
example  there  is  still  shown  a  certain  degree  of  timidity,  which  does 
not  afterwards  reaj)pear.  The  columns  are  couj)led  and  are  far  more 
numerous  than  they  need  have  been,  and  arc  united  by  a  fragment  of 
an  entablature,  as  if  the  architect  had  been  afraid  to  place  liis  vault 
directly  on  the  capitals.  Notwithstanding  these  defects,  it  is  a  pleasing 
and  singularly  instructive  example  of  a  completed  ti-ansformation,  and 
is  just  what  we  miss  in  those  secular  buildings  for  which  the  Chris- 
tians had  no  use. 

Another  building,  ■^^hich  is  now  known  as  the  Lateran  Baptistery 
("Woodcut  No  294),  was  also  undoubtedly  a  place  of  sepulture.  Its 
erection  is  generally  ascribed  to  Constantine,  and  it  is  said  ^\as  in- 
tended by  him  to  be  the  ]ilace  of  his  own  sepulture.  Wliethcr  this  is 
correct  or  not,  it  certainly  belongs  to  his  age,  and  exhibits  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  architecture  of  his  time.  Here  the  central  apart- 
ment, never  having  been  designed  to  su]iport  a  dome,  is  of  a  far  lighter 
construction,  an  ujiper  order  of  jiillars  being  placed  on  the  lower,  with 
merely  a  slight  architrave  and  frieze  running  between  the  two  orders, 
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the  e.Kternal  walls  being  slight  in  construction  and  octagonal  in  plan.i 
We  must  not  in  this  j)lace  piisuo  any  fuitlior  the  subject  of  the  transi- 
tion of  style,  as  we  have  already  trespassed  within  the  pale  of  Cliri.s- 
tian  architecture  and  pa.ssed  beyond  the  limits  of  Heatlien  art.  So 
gradual,  however,  was  the  cliangc,  and  so  long  in  preparation,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  the  line  exactly  where  the  separation  actually  took 
place  between  the  two. 


Temple  of  Mixerta  Medico. 

One  ini]iortant  liuilding  remains  to  be  mentioned  before  leavin'i' 
this  ]inrt  of  the  subject.  It  eoninionly  goes  by  the  name  of  tlie  Temple 
of  Minerva  Medica,  though  this  is  certainly  a  misnomer.  Recently  it 
has  become  the  fashion  to  assume  that  it  was  the  hall  of  some  liath; 
no  building  of  tjiat  class,  however,  was  known  to  exist  in  the 
neighl)orhood,  and  it  is  extremely  improl>able  that  any  sliould 
be  found  outside  the  Servian  walls  in  this  direction;  moreover, 
it  is  wanting  in  all  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  sucii  an 
establislnnent.  ■ 

It  is  here  placed  with  the  tombs,  because  its  site  is  one  that  would 
justify  its  being  so  classed,  and  its  form  being  just  such  as  would  bo 
aiJjilicable  to  that  purpose  and  to  no  other.  It  is  not  I)y  any  means  cer- 
tain, however,  that  it  is  a  tomb,  tliough  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
more  probable  supposition.  It  certainly  belongs  to  the  last  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  if  indeed  it  be  not  a  Christian  building,  which  I  nm 
very  much  inclined  to  believe  it  is,  for,  on  com]iaring  it  with  the 
Baptistery  of  Constantino  and  the  tomb  of  Sta.  Costanza,  it  sjiows  a 
considerable  advance  in  construction  on  both  these  buildings,  and  a 
greater  similarity  to  San  Vitale  at  Ravenna,  and  other  buildings  of 
Justinian's  time,  than  to  anything  else  now  found  in  Rome. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  jdan  and  section  (Woodcuts  Nos.  227  and 
228),  it  has  a  dome,  80  ft.  in  diameter,  resting  on  a  decagon  of  singu- 
larly light  and  elegant  construction.  Nine  of  the  compartments  con- 
tain niches  which  give  great  room  on  the  floor,  as  well  as  great  variety 
and  lightness  to  the  general  design.  Above  this  is  a  clerestory  of  ten 
well-proportioned  windows,  Avhich  give  light  to  the  building,  perhaps 
not  in  so  effective  a  manner  as  the  one  eye  of  the  Pantheon,  tliough  by  a 
far  more  convenient  arrangement,  to  protect  from  the  elements  a  people 
who  did  not  possess  glass.  So  far  as  I  know,  ail  the  domed  buildings 
erected  by  the  Romans  up  to  the  time  of  Constantinc,  and  indeed  long 
afterwards,  were  circular  in  the  interior,  though,  like  the  temjile  Iniilt 
by  Diocletian  at  S]>alatro,  they  were  sometimes  octagonal  externally. 


'  These  two  buil.linss  are  described  further  on  (p.  4.31)  as  Christian  edifices. 
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Pl.Ti  of  Jliiierva  Medica  at  Rome,  as  restored  in  Isabelle's 
"  fidiflces  Circulaires,"  on  the  theory  of  its  being  a  Bath. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


Tliis,  however,  is  a  polygon  liotli  internally  antl  on  the  outside,  and 
the  mode  in  whicli  tlie  dome  is  placed  on  the  polygon  shows  the  first 

rudiments  of  the 
pendentive  system, 
which  was  after- 
wards carried  to 
such  perfection  by 
the  Byzantine  archi- 
tects,but  is  nowhere 
else  to  be  found 
in  Rome.  It  prob- 
ably was  for  the 
purpose  of  some- 
what diminishing 
the  difficulties  of 
this  construction 
that  the  architect 
adopted  a  figure 
with  ten  instead  of 
eight  sides. 

This,  too,  is,  I 
believe,  the  first 
building  in  which 
buttresses  are  ap- 
plied so  as  to  give 
strength  to  the 
walls  exactly  at  the 
point  where  it  is 
most  wanted.  By 
this  arrangement 
the  architect  vras 
enabled  to  dispense  with  nearly  one-half  the  quantity  of  material  that 
was  thought  necessary  when  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  was  con- 
structed, and  which  he  must  have  employed 
had  he  copied.that  building.  Besides  this, 
the  dome  was  ribbed  with  tiles,  as  shown 
in  Woodcut  No.  2'29,  and  the  space  between 
the  ribs  filled  in  with  inferior,  perhaps 
liu'hter  masonry,  bonded  together  at  certain 
lieights  by  horizontal  courses  of  tiles  where 
necessary. 

Besides  the  lightness  and  variety  which 
the  base  of  tiiis  building  derives  from  the 
niches,  it  is  10  ft.  higher  than  its  diameter,  which  gives  to  it  that 
proportion  of  height  to  width,  the  want  of  whicli  is  the  principal 


bection  of  Mineivi  IMeihcT      (I  rom  Isibelle.) 
•Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


220.    Rib  of  the  Roof  of  tlie 
Minerva  Medica  at  Koine. 
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defect   of  tlie  Paiitlicon.     It  is  not  known  what    tlio  side  erections 
are  wliich  are  usually  shown  in  the  ground-plans,  nor  even  whetlier 
they  are  coeval  with   the  main 
central  edifice.     I  suspect  they 
have  never  been  very  correctly 
laid  down. 

Taking  it  altogether,  the 
building  is  certainly,  both  as 
concerns  construction  and  ]jro- 
])ortion,  by  far  the  most  scientific 
of  all  those  in  ancient  Rome,  and 
in  these  respects  as  far  sui)erior 
to  the  Pantheon  as  it  is  inferior 
to  that  tem])le  in  .size.  Indeed 
there  are  few  inventions  of  tlie 
Middle  Ages  tliat  are  not  at- 
tempted here  or  in  the  Temple 
of  Peace —  liut  more  in  this  than 
in  the  latter ;  so  much  so,  indeedj 
that  I  cannnot  help  believing 
that  it  is  much  more  moderiJ 
than  is  generally  supposed. 

Asmight  be  expected  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  race  that  inha- 

biteil  the  European  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  there  are  very  few 
specimens  of  tombs  of  any  importance  to  be  found  in  them.  One  very 
beautiful  exam]ile  exists  at  St.  Remi,  re):rssented  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut (Xo.  ;230).  It  can  hardly,  however,  1)e  correctly  called  a  tond),  but  is, 
rather  a  cenotajih,  or  a  monument,  erected,  as  the  inscription  on  it  tells 
us,  by  Sextns  and  Marcus,  of  the  family  of  the  Julii,  to  their  parents, 
whose  statues  a]i])car  under  the  dome  of  the  upper  story.  There  is  noth- 
ing funereal  either  in  the  inscription  or  the  form,  nor  anything  to  lead  u.s 
to  su]ipose  that  the  bodies  of  the  parents  repose  beneath  its  foiindation. 

The  lower  portion  of  tliis  monument  is  the  square  basement  whicli 
the  Romans  alway.s  added  to  the  Etruscan  form  of  tomb.  Upon  this 
stands  a  story  jiierced  with  an  archway  in  each  face,  with  a  three- 
quarter  jiillar  of  the  Corinthian  order  at  every  angle.  The  higliest 
part  is  a  circular  colonnade,  a  miniature  copy  of  that  whicli  we  know 
to  liave  once  encircled  Hadrian's  3Iole. 

The  o]ien  arrangement  of  the  arches  and  colonnade,  wliile  it  t.akes 
off  considerably  from  the  tomb-like  simplicity  ajipropriate  to  such 
buildings,  adds  very  much  to  the  lightness  and  elegance  of  the  whole. 
Altogether  the  building  has  much  more  of  the  aspiring  character  of 
Christian  art  tlian  of  the  more  solid  and  horizontal  forms  which 
were  characteristic  of  the  style  then  dying  out. 


Tomb  at  St.  Ueiil'.-  (From  Labonle's 
**'r.ioiiu:iiciis  <lo  la  Fnuice.") 
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Another  monument  of  very  singular  and  exceptional  form  is  found 
at  Iitel   near  Treves,    in  Germany.     It  is  so  unlike  nnytliing  found 

in  Italy  or  indeed  anything  of  tlie  Roman 
age,  that  were  its  date  not  j)erfectly  known 
from  the  inscription  upon  it,  one  might 
rather  be  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  the  age  of 
Francis  I,  than  to  the  latter  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

The  form  is  graceful,  though  the  pilasters 
and  architectural  ornaments  seem  somewhat 
misjilaced.  It  is  covered  with  sculptures 
from  to|)  to  bottom.  These,  however,  as  is 
generally  the  case  witli  Roman  funereal 
monuments,  have  no  reference  to  death,  nor 
to  the  life  or  actions  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  monument  is  sacred,  but  are  more  like 
the  scenes  painted  on  a  wall  or  ornamental 
stele  anywhere.  The  principal  object  on  the 
face  represented  in  tlie  woodcut  is  the  sun, 
but  the  subjects  are  varied  on  each  face,  and, 
though  much  time-worn,  they  still  give  a 
very  perfect  idea  of  the  rich  ornamentation 
of  the  monuments  of  the  last  age  of  the 
Empire. 

The  Tour  ]\[agne  at  Ninies  is  too  im- 
jiortant  a  monument  to  Vie  passed  over, 
tliougli  in  its  present  ruined  state  it  is 
almost  more  difficult  to  explain  tlian  any 
other  Roman  remains  that  liave  reached  our 
times.  It  consists  of  an  octagonal  tower 
50  ft.  in  diameter,  and  now  about  120  ft. 
high.  The  basement  is  extended  beyond 
this  tower  on  every  side  by  a  series  of  arches 
su]iporting  a  terrace  to  which  access  was 
obtained  by  an  external  flight  of  steps,  or 
rather  an  inclined  plane.  From  tlie  marks 
in  the  walls  it  seems  evident  tliat  this 
terrace  originally  supported  a  jieristyle,  or, 
possibly,  a  range  of  chambers.  Within  the 
basement  is  a  great  chamber  covered  by  .i 
dome  of  rubble  masonry,  to  which  no  access  could  be  obtained  from 
without,  but  the  interior  may  liave  been  reached  through  the  eye 
of  the  dome.  From  the  terrace  an  important  flight  of  steps  led 
upwards  to  —  what  ?  It  is  almost  impossible  to  refrain  froni  answering, 
to  a  cella,  like  those  which  crowned  the  tomb  temples  of  Assyria. 


231.  Mnmiiiient  at  I^'cl,  near 
Trt-ves.  (From  Schmidt's  "  Au- 
tiquitiea  of  Treves.") 
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That  tlie  m.iin  object  of  tlie  building  was  sepulchral  seems  Iiardly 
doubtful,  but  we  have  no  other  instance  in  Eurojie  of  a  tomb  with 
such  a  staircase  leading  to  a  chamber  above  it. 

That  Marseilles  was  a  PhaMiician  and  then  a  Phocian  colony  long 
before  Roman  times  seems  generally  to  be  admitted,  and  that  in  the 
temple  of  Diana  (Woodcuts  Nos.  188  and  189)  and  in  this  building 
there  is  an  Etruscan  or  Eastern  clement  wliieli  can  hardly  be  mis- 
taken, and  may  lead  to  very  impoi-tant  ethnographical  indications 
when  more  fully  investigated  and  better  understood. 


Eastern  Tonres. 

This  scarcity  of  tombs  in  the  western  ]iart  of  the  Ronifjn  Empire 
is  to  a  great  extent  made  up  for  in  the  East ;  but  the  history  of  those 
erected  under  the  Roman  rule  in  that  part  of  the  world  is  as  yet  so 
little  known  that  it  is  not  easy  cither  to  classify  or  to  describe  them ; 
and  as  nearly  all  those  which  have  been  jirescrved  are  cut  in  the  rock, 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  —  as  with  other  rock-cut  objects  all  over  the 
world — to  understand  the  form  of  buildingfrom  which  they  were  copied . 

The  three  principal  groups  of  tombs  of  the  Roman  epoch  are  those 
of  Petra,  Cyrene,  and  Jerusalem.  Though  many  other  imjiortant 
tombs  exist  in  those  countries,  they  are  so  little  known  that  they  must 
be  passed  over  for  the  present. 

From  the  time  when  Abraham  was  laid  in  the  cave  of  Maehpelah 
imtil  after  the  Christian  era,  we  know  that  burying  in  the  rock  was  not 
the  exception  but  the  general  practice  among  the  nations  of  this  part 
of  the  East.  So  far  as  can  be  known,  the  examjilc  was  set  by  Egypt, 
which  was  the  parent  of  much  of  their  civilization.  In  Egypt  the 
fa9ade  of  their  rock-cut  toinbs  were — ■  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
those  of  Beni  Hassan  '  — ornamented  so  simply  and  unobtrusively  as 
rather  to  belie  than  to  announce  their  internal  iiiag?iificenee.  All  the 
oldest  Asiatic  tombs  seeui  to  have  been  mere  holes  in  the  rock,  wholly 
without  arehitectur.al  decorations. 

We  have  seen,  however,  how  t!ie  Persian  kings  cojiied  their  ])alace 
facades  to  adorn  their  last  restiiig-])laces,  and  how  aliout  the  same  time 
in  Lycia  the  tomb-builders  copied,  first  their  own  wooden  structures, 
and  afterwards  the  architectural  fagades  which  they  ha<l  learned  from 
the  Greeks  how  to  construct.  But  it  was  not  till  the  Roman  period 
that  this  species  of  magnificence  extended  to  the  places  enumerated 
above  ;  when  to  such  an  extent  did  it  ]:)revail  at  Petra  as  to  give  to  that 
now  deserted  valley  the  appearance  of  a  j)etrified  city  of  the  dead. 

The  typical  and  most  beautiful  tomb  of  this  place  is  that  called 


'  Sec  p.  110,  and  Woodcut  lo. 
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the  Kliasno  oi'  Trcnsury  of  Pharaoh  —  represented  in  elevation  and 
section  in  the  annexed  woodcuts,  Nos.  232  and  233.  As  will  be  seen, 
it  consists  of  a  square  basement,  adorned  with  a  portico  of  four  very 


\^::f:sfi£ 


232.    Khasne.     (From  Laborde's  "Petra  and  Mount  Sinai.") 

beautiful  Corintliian  pillars,  surmounted  by  a  pediment  of  low  Grecian 
pitch.  Above  this  are  three  very  singular  turrets,  the  use  and  appli- 
cation of  which  it  is  extremely  diftirult  to  understand.  The  central 
one  is  circular,  and  is  of  a  well-understood  sepulchral  form,  the  use 
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of  wliieh,  had  it  been  more  important,  or  Lad  it  stood  alone,  would 
have  been  intelligible  enongh;  but  what  are  the  side  turrets?  If  one 
might  hazard  so  bold  a  conjec- 
ture, I  would  suggest  that  the 
original  from  which  this  is  de- 
ri\ed  was  a  fi\-e-turreted  tomb, 
like  that  of  Aruns  (^Yoodcut 
No.  176),  or  tliat  of  Alyattes  at 
Sardis,  which  in  course  of  time 
became  translated  into  so  foreign 
a  shape  as  this ;  but  where  are 
the  intermediate  forms?  and  by 
whom  and  when  was  this  change 
effected  ?  Before  forming  any 
theories  on  this  subject,  it  Avill 
be  well  to  consider  whether  all 
these  buildings  really  are  tombs. 
Most  of  them  undoubtedly  are 
60 ;  but  may  not  the  name  el 
I>cit\  or  the  Convent,  applied  by 
the  Arabs  to  one  of  the  jirincipal 
rock-cut  monuments  of  Petra,  be 
after  all  tlie  true  designation  ? 
Are  none  of  them,  in  short,  cells 
for  priests,  like  the  viharas  found 
in  India  ?  All  who  have  hitlierto 
visited  these  spots  have  assumed 

at  once  that  everything  cut  in  the  rock  must  be  a  tomb,  but  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  this  is  really  the  case  with  all. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  Khasne.  Though  all  the  forms  of  the 
architecture  are  Roman,  the  details  are  so  elegant  and  generally  so 
well  designed,  as  almost  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  there  must  liave 
been  some  Grecian  influence  brouglit  to  bear  upon  the  work.  The 
masses  of  rock  left  above  the  wings  show  how  early  a  specimen  of 
its  class  it  is,  and  how  little  practice  its  designers  could  have  had  in 
copying  in  the  rock  the  forms  of  tlieir  regular  buildings. 

A  little  further  within  the  city  is  found  another  very  similar 
in  design  to  this,  but  far  inferior  to  it  in  detail  and  execution,  and 
showing  at  least  a  century  of  degradation,  though  at  the  same  time 
presenting  an  adaptation  to  rock-cut  forms  not  found  in  the  earlier 
examples. 

A  third  is  that  above   alluded  to,  called  el  Deir.     This   is   the 

same  in  general  outline   as    the   two   former  —  of  an  order  neither 

Greek  nor  Roman,  but  with    something   like  a  Doric  frieze  over  3 

very  plain  Corintliian  capital.     In  other  respects  it  presents  no  new 

voT^.  I. —  23 


Ml  of  T.inil'  rit  ICli- 
bordti's  "ilumit  Siuai,' 


■.      I  i'  TMin  L;l- 
p.  17.5.) 
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feature  except  the  ajiparont  absence  of  a  door  and  on  the  whole,  it 
seems,  if  fmislied,  to  deserve  its  name  less  than  either  of  the  other 
two. 

Perha]is  the  most  sinc'ular  object  among  those  tombs,  if  tombs  they 
are,  is  the  Hat  fagade  with  three  stories  of  pillars  one  over  the  other 
—  slightly  indicated  on  the  left  of  the  Corinthian  tomb  in  Woodcut 
No.  'J34.  It  is  like  the  ])roscenium  of  some  of  the  more  recent  Greek 
theatres.  If  it  was  really  the  frontispiece  to  a  tomb,  it  was  totally 
unsuitable  to  the  purpose,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  complete 
misapplications  of  Greek  architecture  ever  made. 

Generally  speaking,  the  interiors  of  these  buildings  are  so  jilain  that 


23r..    Rock-cut  interior  at  Petra.    (From  Laborile's  "  Sinai,"  p.  lOR.) 


travellers  have  not  cared  cither  to  draw  or  measure  them ;  one,  how- 
ever, represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (No.  23.5),  is  richly  orna- 
mented, and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  what  is  pulilished,  is  as 
unlike  a  tomb  as  it  is  like  a  vihara.  But,  as  before  remarked,  they  all 
require  re-examination  before  tlie  purpose  for  which  they  were  cut  can 
be  jironounced  upon  with  any  certaint}'. 

The  next  group  of  tombs  is  that  at  Jerusalem.  These  are 
undoubtedly  all  sepulchres.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are 
wholly  devoid  of  architectural  ornament.  To  the  north  of  the  city 
is  a  group  known  as  the  Tombs  of   the  Kings,  with  a  fajade  of  a 
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236.    Facade  of  lleru*-!"^  Tomb:?,  Irom  a 
Pbotograph. 


corrupt  Doric  order,  similar  to  some  of  the  latest  Etruscan  tombs.' 
Tliese  are  now  very  inurh  luined,  but  still  retain  sufficient  traces  of  the 

original  design  to  fix  their  date 
within  or  subsequently  to  the 
Ilerodian  jieriod  without  much 
possibility  of  doubt.  A  some- 
what similar  facade,  but  of  a 
form  more  lilvc  the  Greek  Doric, 
found  in  the  valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat  bears  the  name  of  the 
Sepulchre  of  St.  James. 

Close  to  this  is  a  square  tomb, 
known  as  that  of  Zechariah,  cut 
in  the  rock,  but  standing  free. 
Each  face  is  adorned  with  Ionic 
pillars  and  square  piers  at  the 
angles,  the  whole  being  crown- 
ed with  a  jiyramidal  roof.  Per- 
haps this  building  should  prop- 
erly be  called  a  ceiwtaph,  as 
it  is  perfectly  solid,  and  no  cave 
or  sepulchral  vault  has  been 
found  beneath  it,  though  judg- 
ing from  analogies  one  might 
yet  be  found  if  properly  looked 
for.  A  tomb  Avith  an  architect- 
ural fa9ade,  similar  to  that  of 
of  the  so-called  Tomb  of  the 
■Judges,  does  exist  behind  it  cut 
in  rock,  and  is  consequently  of 
more  modern  construction.  It 
may  be  to  mark  this  that  the 
architectural  monolith  was  left. 
Close  to  this  is  another  iden- 
tical with  it  in  as  far  as  the 
basement  is  concerned,  and  which  is  now  ]iopulai-ly  known  as  the 
Tomb  of  Absalom  ;  but  in  this  instance  the  pyramid  has  been  replaced 
M'ith  a  structural  spire,  and  it  is  probable  when  this  was  done  that 
the  chamber  which  now  exists  in  its  interior  was  excavated. 


>  of  /eel  inah 


'  M.  de  Sauloy  has  recently  attempted 
to  prove  that  these  toinhs  are  those  of 
the  kings  of  .Judali  from  David  down- 
wards. "Tlieir  arcliiteetMre  is  imdoubt- 
edly  as  late  as  the  Christian  era,  and  the 


eover  of  the  saroophagtis  which  is  now 
in  the  Louvre  under  the  title  of  tliat 
of  David  is  probably  of  tlie  same  date 
as  tliese  tombs,  or  if  anything  more 
modern. 
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One  of  the  remarkable  points  in  these  tombs  is  tlie  cnrions  jnmble 
of  tlie  liomau  orders  which  tliey  preseut.  The  jiillars  and  j-iilasters 
are  Ionic,  the  architrave  and 
frieze  Doric,  and  tlio  cornice 
Egyptian.  The  capitals  and 
frieze  are  so  distinctly  late 
Roman,  th.at  we  can  feel  no  hesi- 
tation as  to  their  date  being 
either  of  the  age  of  Herod  or 
subsequent  to  tliat  time.  In  an 
architectural  point  of  view  the 
cornice  is  too  plain  to  be  pleas- 
ing if  not  painted ;  it  probably 
therefore  was  so  treated. 

Another  class  of  these  tombs 
is  represented  by  the  so-called 
Tomb  of  the  Judges  (Woodcut 
No.  240).  These  are  ornamented 
by  a  tympanum  of  a  Greek  or 
Roman  temple  filled  with  a 
scroll-woi'k  of  ricli  but  debased 
jiattern,  and  is  evidently  de- 
rived from  something  similar, 
thouiih  Grecian  in  desitrn.  In 
age  it  is  certainly  more  recent 
than  the  so-called  Tomb  of 
Zechariah,  as  one  of  precisely 
similar  design  is  found  cut  into 
the  face  of  the  rock  out  of  which 
that  monument  was  excavated. 

The  third  group  is  that  of 
Cyrene,  on  the  African  coast. 
Notwithstanding  the  researches 
of  Admiral  Beechey  and  of 
M.  Pacho,'  and  the  still  more 
recent  explorations  of  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Porcher,  above  re- 
ferred to  (p.  277),  they  are  still 
much  loss  perfectly  known  to 
us  than  they  should  be.  Their 
number  is  immense,  and  they 
almost  all  have  architectural 
fajades,  generally  consisting  of  two  or  more  columns  between  pilasters, 


239. 


Angle  of  Tomb  r»f  Absalom. 
Ue  Saulcy.) 


(From 


1  "  Voyage  dans  la  Mannarique,  la  Cyr^naique,  etc."    Didot,  Paris,  1827-29. 
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like  the  grottoes  of  Beni  Hassan,  or  the  Tomb  of  St.  James  at  Jeru- 
salem.    Many  of  thein  show  powerful  evidence  of  Greek  taste,  while 

some    may    be    as    old    as    the 


Grecian  era,  though  the  greater 
part  are  undoubtedly  of  Roman 
date,  and  the  paintings  with 
which  many  of  them  are  still 
adorned  are  certainly  Roman 
in  design.  Two  of  them  are 
illustrated  by  Woodcuts  Nos. 
1G5  and  166;  one  as  show- 
ing more  distinct  evidence  of 
Greek    taste    and     color    than 


240.    Fu9ade  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Judge.*. 


is  to  be  found  elsewhere,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  it  belongs  to  the 
Grecian  period  any  more  tlian  the  so-called  Tomb  of  St.  James  at 
Jerusalem  ;  the  other,  though  of  equally  uncertain  date,  is  interesting 
as  being  a  circular  monument  built  over  a  cave  like  that  at  Amrith 
Woodcut  (No.  120),  and  is  the  only  other  e.\ample  now  known.  None 
of  them  have  such  s])lcndid  architectural  fagades  as  the  Khasne  at 
Petra;  but  the  number  of  tombs  which  are  adorned  with  architectural 
features  is  greater  than  in  that  city,  and,  grouped  as  they  are 
together  in  terraces  on  the  hill-side,  they  constitute  a  necropolis 
which  is  among  the  most  striking  of  tlie  ancient  world.  Altogether 
this  group,  though  pomewhat  resembling  that  at  Castel  d'Asso,  is  more 
extensive  and  far  richer  in  external  architecture.^ 


Time  has  not  left  us  any  perfect  structural  tombs  in  all  these 
places,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  tliey  were  once  numerous. 
Almost  the  only  tomb  of  this  class  constructed  in  masonry  known  to 
e.\ist,  and  which  in  many  respects  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all, 
is  found  in  Asia  Minor,  at  Mylassa  in  Caria.  In  form  it  is  something 
like  the  free-standing  rock-cut  e.vamples  at  Jerusalem.  As  shown  in 
the  woodcut  (No.  241),  it  consists  of  a  square  base,  which  .supports 
twelve  columns,  of  which  the  eight  inner  ones  support  a  dome,  the 
outer  four  merely  completing  the.  square.  The  dome  itself  is  con- 
structed in  the  same  manner  as  all  the  Jaina  domes  are  in  India  (as 
will  be  explained  liereafter  when  describing  that  style),  and,  though 
ornamented  with  Roman  details,  is  so  unlike  anything  else  ever  built 
by  that  people,  and  is  so   completely  and  perfectly  what  we  find 


'  Though  the  d.ates  of  all  these  tombs 
at  Cyrene  are  so  uncertain,  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  if  any  one  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  style  were  to  visit  the 
place,  he  ooulii  fix  tlie  age  of  all  of  them 
with  approximate  correctness.    The  one 


difficulty  is,  that  a  chronometric  scale 
taken  from  the  buildings  at  Rome,  or 
even  in  Syria,  will  not  sulli<'e.  liOeal 
peeidiarities  must  be  taken  into  account 
and  allowed  for,  and  this  requires  both 
time  and  judgment. 
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reappe.iring  ten  centuries  afterwards  in  tlio  far  East,  that  we  arc 
forced  to  conclude  that  it  belongs  to  a  style  once  jirevalent  and  long 
fixed  in  these  lands,  tliough  this  one  now  stands  as  the  sole  remaining 
representative  of  its  class. 


241.    Tomb  at  ilyLissa.    (Frum  "  Autiiiuities  of  Ionia,"  published  by  the  Dilettanti  Society.) 


Another  example,  somewhat  similar  in  style,  though  remotely  dis- 
tant in  locality,  is  found  at  Dugga,  near  Tunis,  in  Africa.  This,  too, 
consists  of  a  square  base,  taller  than  in  the  last  example,  surmounted 
by  twelve  Ionic  columns,  which  are  here  merely  used  as  ornaments. 
There  were  probably  square  pilasters  at  the  angles,  like  that  at 
Jerusalem  (Woodcuts  Nos.  237,  238),  while  the  Egyptian  form  of 
the  cornice  is  similar  to  that  found  in  these  examples,  though  with 
the  omission  of  the  Doric  frieze. 

It  apparently  origin.ally  terminated  in  a  pyramid  of  steps  like  the 
Mausoleum  at  Ilalicarnassus,  and  a  large  number  of  structural  tombs 
which  copied  that  celebrated  model.  Nothing  of  this  now  remains 
but  the  four  corner-stones,  which  were  architecturally  most  es.sential  to 
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accentuate  the  weak  lines  of  a  sloping  pyramid  in  such  a  situation. 

Taken  altogether,  perhaps  no  more  graceful  monument  of   its  class 

has  come  down  to 
our  days  than  this 
must  have  been  when 
complete. 

Besides  these  there 
are  in  Algeria  two 
tombs  of  vei'y  great 
interest,  both  from 
their  size  and  the 
peculiarity  of  tlieir 
forms.  The  best 
known  is  that  on  the 
coast  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Algiers 
to  the  westward.  It 
is  generally  known 
as  the  Kubr  IJou- 
meiia,  or  Tomb  of 
the  Cliristian  Virgin 
—  a  name  it  acijuired 
from  its  having  four 
false  doors,  each  of  a 
single  stone  divided 
into  four  panels,  and 
the     stile     between 


242.    Tomb  at  Dugga.    (From  a  dra\\-ing  by  F.  Calherwood.) 


them  forming  a  cross,  whicli  has  consequently  been  assumed  to  be  the 
Christian  symbol.  The  building  itself,  which  is  circular,  and  as 
nearly  as  may  be  200  ft.  in  diameter,  stands  on  a  square  platform 
measuring  210  ft.  The  perpendicular  part  is  ornamented  by  60 
engaged  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  by  the  four  false  doors 
just  mentioned  ;  above  this  rose  a  cone  —  .apparently  in  40  steps  — 
making  tlie  total  height  about  130  ft.  It  is,  however,  so  ruined 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  feel  sure  about  its  exact  dimensions  or 
form. 

From  objects  and  scrlbblings  of  various  kinds  found  in  the  in- 
terior, it  appears  to  have  remained  open  till  nearly  the  time  of  the 
Moslem  conquest,  but  shortly  afterwards  to  have  been  closed,  and  to 
liave  defied  all  the  ingenuity  of  explorers  till  a  j.assage  was  forced  in 
1866  by  Messrs.  MacCarthy  and  Berbrugger,  acting  under  the  orders 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  i    The  entrance 


'  "  Le  Tonibeau  de  la  Clirelicune,"  par  A.  Berbrugger,  Alger,  1807,  from  whidi 
llie  above  particulars  are  taken. 
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was  found  passing  under  tho  sill  of  the  false  door  on  the  east  from 
a  detached  building  standing  outside  the  jilatform,  and  which  seems 


243.    Plan  of  the  Kubr  Koumei'a.     (From  Biu'bruggiT.l    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 

to  have  been  originally  constructed  to  cover  and  protect  the  entrance. 
P"'roin  this  a  winding  passage,  560  ft.  in  length,  led  to  the  central 
chamber  where  it  is  assumed  the  royal  bodies  were  once  deposited, 
but  when  opened  no  trace  of  them  remained,  nor  anything  to  indicate 
who  they  were,  nor  in  wlmt  manner  they  were  buried. 


■i^^i^raVr.  '*^f^^^.-  •  'ill 


244.    View  of  Madraceu.    (From  a  plate  in  Blakesley's  *'  Four  Mouths  iu  Algeria.") 


The  otlier  tomb,  the  M.adracen,  is  very  similar  to  this   one,  but 
smaller.     Its  peristyle  is  of  a  sort  of  Doric  order,  without  bases,  and 
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surmountetl  by  a  quasi-Egyptian  cornice,  not  unlike  tliat  on  the 
Tomb  of  Absalom  at  Jerusalem  (Woodcut  No.  239),  or  that  at 
Dugga  (Woodcut  No.  242).  Altogether  its  details  are  more  elegant, 
and  from  their  general  character  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  this  tomb  is  older  than  the  Kubr  Koume'ia,  tiiough  they  are  so 
similar  to  each  other  that  their  dates  cannot  be  far  distant.' 

There  seems  almost  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  Kubr  Roumeia 
was  the  "  Monumentum  commune  IlegiaB  gentis  "  mentioned  by  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,  2  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  and  if 
so,  this  could  only  apply  to  the  dynasty  that  expired  with  Juba  II., 
A.  D.  23,  and  in  that  case  the  oldest  monument  most  probably  belonged 
to  the  previous  dynasty,  which  ceased  to  reign  with  Bocclius  III.,  33 
years  before  the  birtli  of  Christ. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  connected  with  these  Mauri- 
tanian  tombs  is  their  curious  similarity  to  that  of  Hadrian  at  Rome. 
The  squara  base,  the  circular  colonnade,  the  conical  roof,  are  all  the 
same.  x\t  Rome  they  are  very  much  drawn  out  of  course,  but  that 
arose  from  the  "  Mole  "  Ijcing  situated  among  tall  objects  in  a  town, 
and  more  tlian  even  that,  perhaps,  from  the  tendency  towards  heigiit 
M'liich  manifested  itself  so  strongly  in  the  architecture  of  that 
age. 

The  greatest  similarity,  however,  exists  in  the  interior.  The  long 
winding  corridor  terminating  in  an  oblong  apartment  in  the  centre  is 
an  identical  feature  in  both,  but  has  not  yet  been  traced  elsewhere, 
though  it  can  be  hardly  doubted  that  it  must  have  existed  in  many 
other  exam]iles. 

If  we  add  to  these  the  cenotaph  at  St.  Remi  (Woodcut  No.  230), 
we  have  a  series  of  monuments  of  the  same  tyjje  extending  over  400 
years;  and,  though  many  more  are  wanted  before  we  can  fill  up  the 
gaps  and  complete  the  series,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
missing  links  once  existed  wliich  connected  them  together.  Beyond 
this  we  may  go  still  further  back  to  the  Etruscan  tumuli  and  the 
simple  mounds  of  earth  on  the  Tartar  steppes.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  series  we  are  e\idently  approaching  the  verge  of  the  towers  and 
steeples  of  Christian  art ;  and,  though  it  may  seem  the  wildest  of 
hypotheses  to  assert  that  the  design  of  the  spire  of  Strasbourg  grew 
out  of  the  mound  of  Alyattes,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  and  it  is 
only  non-apparent  because  so  many  of  the  steps  in  the  progress 
from  the  one  to  the  other  have  disappeared  in  the  convulsions  of 
the  interval. 


1  It  is  understood  that  it,  too,  has 
been  explored,  but  no  aeeount  of  tlie  re- 
sult has  yet  readied  tliis  country,  and 
such  rumors  as  have  reached  are  too 


vague  to  1)6  quoted.     Even  its  dimen- 
sions are  not  Icnovvn. 

-  "  De  .Situ  Orbis,"  I.  vi.  p.  38,  edit. 
Leyden,  1748. 
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We  know,  not  only  from  the  descriptions  and  incidental  notices 
that  liave  come  down  to  us,  but  also  from  the  remains  found  at 
Pompeii  and  elsewhere,  that  the  private  dwellings  of  the  Romans  were 
characterized  by  that  magnificence  and  s])lendor  which  we  find  in  all 
their  works,  accompanied,  probably,  with  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  bad  taste. 

In  Rome  itself  no  .ancient  house  —  indeed  no  trace  of  a  domestic 
edifice  —  exists  except  the  Palace  of  the  Cajsars  on  the  Palatine  Mount; 
and  this  even  is  now  merely  a  congeries  of  shapeless  ruins,  so  com- 
pletely destroyed  as  to  have  defied  even  the  most  imaginative  of 
restorers  to  make  much  of  it  except  a  veliicle  for  the  display  of 
his  own  ingenuity.  Tlie  extent  of  these  ruins,  coupled  with  the 
descriptions  that  have  been  ]n-cserved,  suflice  to  convince  us  tiiat,  of 
all  the  palaces  ever  built,  either  in  the  East  or  the  West,  this  was 
prob.ably  tlie  most  magnificent  and  the  most  gorgeously  adorned. 
Never  in  the  world's  history  does  it  appear  that  so  much  wealth  and 
power  were  at  the  command  of  one  man  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Caesars ;  and  never  could  the  world's  wealth  have  f.allen  into  the 
hands  of  men  more  inclined  to  lavish  it  for  their  own  jjersonal 
gratification  than  these  emperors  were.  They  could,  moreover, 
ransack  the  whole  world  for  plunder  to  adorn  their  buildings,  and 
could  command  the  best  artists  of  Greece,  and  of  all  the  subject 
kingdoms,  to  assist  in  rendering  their  golden  ]ialaces  the  most  gor- 
geous that  the  world  had  then  seen,  or  is  likely  soon  to  see  again. 
The  whole  area  of  the  palace  may  roughly  be  described  as  a  square 
platform  measuring  1500  ft.  east  and  west,  with  a  mean  breadth  of 
1300  ft.  in  the  opposite  dii-ection.  Owing,  however,  to  its  deeply 
indented  and  irregular  outline,  it  hardly  covers  more  ground  than 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 

Recent  excavations  have  laid  bare  nearly  the  whole  of  the  western 
portion  of  this  area,  and  have  disclosed  the  plan  of  the  building,  but 
all  has  been  so  completely  destroyed  that  it  requires  considerable 
skill  and  imagination  to  reinstate  it  in  its  previous  form.  The  one 
part  that  remains  tolerably  perfect  is  the  so-called  house  of  Livia, 
the  wife  of  Augustus,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  it  after  the  death 
of  her  husband.  In  dimensions  and  arrangement  it  is  not  unlike  the 
best  class  of  Poinpeian  houses,  but  its  paintings  and  decorations  are 
very  superior  to  anything  found  in  that  city.  They  are,  in  fact,  as 
might  be  expected  from  their  age  and  position,  the  finest  mural 
decorations  that  have  come  down  to  us,  and  as  they  are  still  wonder- 
fully perfect,  they  give  a  very  higli  idea  of  the  perfection  of  art 
attained  in  the  Augustan  age,  to  which  they  cei-tainly  belong. 
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That  part  of  the  palace  on  the  Palatine  which  most  impresses  the 
visitor  is  the  eastern  half,  which  looks  on  one  hand  to  the  Amphi- 
theatre, on  the  other  to  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  and  overhangs  the 
Circus  Maximius.  Though  all  their  marble  or  painted  decorations 
are  gone,  the  enormous  masses  of  masonry  which  here  exist  convey 
that  impression  of  grandeur  which  is  generally  found  in  Roman 
works.  It  is  not  of  ^Esthetic  beauty  arising  from  ornamental  or 
ornamented  construction,  but  the  Teclmic  expression  of  power  and 
greatness  arising  from  mass  and  stability.  It  is  the  same  feeling 
with  which  we  contemplate  the  aqueducts  and  engineering  works  of 
this  great  people ;  and,  though  not  of  the  highest  class,  few  scenes 
of  architectural  grandeur  are  more  impressive  than  the  now  ruined 
Palace  of  the  Csesars. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  splendor,  this  palace  was  probably  as  an 
architectural  object  inferior  to  the  Therma>.  The  thousand  and  one 
exigencies  of  private  life  render  it  impossible  to  impart  to  a  residence 
— even  to  that  of  the  world's  master  —  the  same  character  of  grandeur 
as  may  be  given  to  a  building  wholly  devoted  to  show  and  public 
purposes.  In  its  glory  the  Palace  of  the  C;esars  must  have  been  the 
world's  wonder;  but  as  a  ruin  deprived  of  its  furniture  and  ephemeral 
splendor,  it  loses  much  that  would  tend  to  make  it  either  ])leasing 
or  instructive.  We  must  not  look  for  either  beauty  of  proportion  or 
perfection  of  construction,  nor  even  for  appropriateness  of  material,  in 
the  hastily  constructed  halls  of  men  whose  unbounded  power  was  only 
equalled  by  the  coarse  vulgarity  of  their  characters. 


Spalatro. 

The  only  palace  of  the  Roman  world  of  wliich  sufficient  remains 
are  still  left  to  enable  us  to  judge  either  of  its  extent  or  arrange- 
ments is  that  which  Diocletian  built  for  himself  at  Spalatro,  in  Dal- 
matia,  and  in  which  he  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  after 
shaking  off  the  cares  of  empire.  It  certainly  gives  us  a  most  exalted 
idea  of  what  the  splendor  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Rome  must  have 
been  when  we  lind  one  emperor  —  certainly  neither  the  richest  nor  the 
most  powerful  — building,  for  his  retirement,  a  villa  in  the  country 
of  almost  exactly  the  same  dimensions  as  the  Eseurial  in  Spain,  and 
consequently  surpassing  in  size,  as  it  did  in  magnificence,  most  of  the 
modern  palaces  of  Europe. 

It  is  uncertain  how  far  it  resembles  or  was  copied  from  that  in 
Rome,  more  especially  as  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  fortified  palace, 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  at  Rome  was,  while  its  model 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  prietorian  camp  rather  than  any  habita- 
tion built  within  the  protection  of  the  city  walls.     In  consequence  of 
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this  its  exterior  is  plain  and  solid,  except  on  tlic  side  next  the  sea, 
where  it  was  least  liable  to  attack.  The  other  tliree  sides  are  only 
broken  by  the  towers  that  flank  them,  and  by  those  that  defend  the 
great  gates  wliich  open  in  the  centre  of  each  face. 


ElEtl 
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Scale  150  ft.  to  1  in. 
2-45.    Palace  of  Diocletian  at  Spalatro.    (From  Adams.) 

The  building  is  nearly  a  regular  parallclogi-am,  though  not  quite 
so.  The  south  side  is  that  facing  the  sea,  and  is  592  ft.  from  angle  to 
angle  ;  the  one  opposite  being  only  -570  in  length ; '  while  the  east  and 
west  sides  measure  each  698  ft.,  the  whole  building  thus  covering 
about  9j-  English  acres. 

The  jii-incipal  entrance  to  the  palace  is  on  the  north,  and  is  called 


I  By  an  oversight,  this  diffoieiice  is  not  expressed  in  the  woodcut. 
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tlie  Golden  G.ate,  and,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut  (Xo.  240) 
shows  all  tlie  peculiarities  of  Koinan  architecture  in  its  last  stage. 
The  liorizontal  arcliitrave  still  remains  over  the  doorway,  a  useless 
ornament,  under  a  bold  discharging  arch,  which  usurps  its  place  and 
does  its  duty.  Above  this,  a  row  of  Corinthian  columns,  standing  on 
brackets,  once  sup])orted  the  arehi volts  of  a  range  of  niches  —  a  ]:)iece 
of  pleasing  decoration,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  one  in  which  tlie 
original  purpose  of  the  column  has  been  entirely  overlooked  or 
forgotten. 

Entering  tills  portal,  we  pass  along  a  street  ornamented  with 
arcades  on  either  side,  till  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  building  this 
is  crossed  at  I'ight  angles  by  another  similar  street,  proceeding  from 
the  so-called  Iron  and  Brazen  Gates,  which  are  similar  to  the  Golden 
Gate  in  design,  but  are  far  less  richly  ornamented. 

These  streets  divided  the  building  into  four  portions:  those  to  the 
north  are  so  much  ruined  that  it  is  not  now  easy  to  trace  their  plan, 
or  to  say  to  what  purpose  they  were  dedicated ;  but  probably  the  one 
might  have  been  the  lodgings  of  the  guests,  the  other  the  residence  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  household. 

The  whole  of  the  southern  half  of  the  building  was  devoted  to  the 
palace  properly  so  called.  It  contained  two  temiilcs,  as  they  are  now 
designated.  That  on  the  right  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Jupiter,  though  judging  from  its  form,  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  designed  rather  as  the  mausoleum  of  the  founder  than  as  a 
temjile  of  tliat  god.  On  the  assumption  that  it  was  a  temjile  it  has 
been  illustrated  at  a  previous  page.'  Opposite  to  it  is  another  small 
temple,  dedicated,  it  is  said  to  ^Esculapius. 

Between  these  two  is  the  .ircade  represented  in  Woodcut  No.  185, 
at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  the  vestibule  —  circular,  as  all  buildings 
dedicated  to  Vesta,  or  taking  their  name  from  that  goddess,  should 
be.  This  opened  directly  on  to  a  magnificent  suite  of  nine  apart- 
ments, occupying  the  princijial  part  of  the  south  front  of  the  palace. 
Beyond  these,  on  the  right  hand,  were  the  private  apartments  of  the 
emperor,  and  behind  them  his  baths.  The  opposite  side  is  restored 
as  if  it  exactly  corres])onded,  but  this  is  more  than  doubtful ;  and, 
indeed  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  authority  for  many  of  the  details 
shown  in  the  ]ilan,  though  they  are,  ])robal)ly,  on  the  whole,  suf- 
ficiently exact  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  arrangements  of  a 
Roman  Imperial  ])alace. 

PerhaiJS,  however,  the  most  splendid  feature  in  this  palace  was  the 
great  southern  gallery,  515  ft.  iu  length  by  24  in  width,  extending 
along  the  whole  seaward  face  of  the  building.  Besides  its  own  in- 
trinsic beauty  as  an  architectural  feature,  it  evinces  an  appreciation 


1  See  p.  312. 
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of  the  beauties  oi  nature  which  one  would  hardly  expect  in  a 
Konian.  This  great  arcade  is  the  principal  feature  in  the  whole 
design  and  commands  a  view  well  worthy  the  erection  of  such  a 
gallery  for  its  com|)lete  enjoyment. 


PojrpEii  AXD  IIerculanetm. 

Failing  to  discover  any  exani]de  of  domestic  architecture  in  Rome, 
we  return  to  Pompeii  and  Ilerculancum,  where  we  find  numerous  and 
most  interesting  examples  of  houses  of  all  classes,  except,  perhaps, 
the  best ;  for  there  is  nothing  there  to  compare  with  the  Laurentian 
villa  of  Pliny,  or  with  some  others  of  which  descriptions  have  come 
down  to  us.  Pompeii,  moreover,  was  far  more  a  Grecian  than  a  Roman 
city,  and  its  buildings  ought  to  be  considered  rather  a's.  illustrative  of 
those  of  Greece,  or  at  least  of  Magna  Grrccia,  than  of  anything  found 
to  the  northward.  Still  these  cities  belonged  to  the  Roman  ago,  and 
except  in  taste  and  in  minor  arrangements,  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  buildings  did  resemble  those  of  Rome,  at  least  to  a 
sufHcient  extent  for  illustration. 

With  scarcely  an  exception,  all  the  houses  of  Pompeii  wore  of  one 
story  only  in  height.  It  is  true  tliat  in  some  we  find  staircases 
leading  to  the  roof,  and  traces  of  an  upper  stor}',  but  where  this 
latter  is  the  case  the  apartments  would  appear  to  have  been  places  for 
washing  and  drying  clothes,  or  for  some  .such  domestic  purpose  rather 
than  for  living  or  even  sleeping  rooms.  All  the  principal  apartments 
were  certainly  on  the  ground  floor,  and  an  almost  inevitable  corollary 
from  this,  they  all  faced  inwards,  and  were  lighted  from  courtyards  or 
atria,  and  not  from  the  outside ;  for,  with  a  people  who  had  not  glass 
with  which  to  glaze  their  windows,  it  was  impossible  to  enjoy  privacy 
or  security  without  at  the  same  time  excluding  both  light  and  air, 
otherwise  than  by  lighting  their  rooms  from  the  interior.  Hence  it 
arose  that  in  most  instances  the  outside  of  the  better  class  of  houses 
was  given  up  to  shops  and  smaller  dwellings,  which  opened  on  to  the 
street,  while  the  residence,  with  the  excej)tion  of  the  principal  entrance, 
and  sometimes  one  or  two  private  doors  that  opened  outwards,  was 
wholly  hidden  from  view  by  their  entourage. 

Even  in  the  smallest  class  of  tradesman's  houses  which  opened  on 
the  street,  one  apartment  seems  always  to  have  been  left  unroofed  to 
light  at  least  two  rooms  on  each  side  of  it,  used  as  bedrooms ;  but  as 
the  roofs  of  all  are  now  gone,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
which  were  so  treated. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  the  smallest  houses  which  can  have  belonged 
to  persons  at  all  above  the  class  of  sho]ikee]ier9,  there  was  always  a 
central  apartment,  unroofed   iu   the  centre,  into  which   the  others 
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oisened.  Sometimes  this  was  covered  by  two  beams  placed  in  one 
direction,  and  two  crossing  tliem  at  riglit  angles,  framing  the  roof 
into  nine  compartments,  generally  of  unequal  dimensions,  the  central 
one  being  open,  and  with  a  corresponding  sinking  in  the  floor  to 
receive  the  rain  and  drainage  which  inevitably  came  througli  it. 
When  this  court  was  of  any  extent,  four  pillars  were  required  at 
the  intersection  of  the  beams,  or  angles  of  the  opening,  to  sujiport 
the  roof.  In  larger  courts,  eight,  twelve,  sixteen,  or  more  columns 
were  so  employed,  often  apparently  more  as  decorative  objects  than 
as  required  by  the  constructive  necessities  of  the  case,  and  very 
frequently  the  number  of  these  on  either  side  of  the  apartment 
did  not  correspond.  Frequently  the  angles  were  not  right  angles, 
and  the  ]iillars  were  ])laced  unequally  with  a  careless  disregard  of 
symmetry  that  strikes  us  as  strange,  though  in  such  cases  this  may 
liave  been  preferable  to  cold  and  formal  regularity,  and  even  more 
productive  of  grace  and  beauty.  Besides  these  courts,  there  generally 
existed  in  the  rear  of  the  house  another  bounded  by  a  dead  wall  at 
the  further  extremity,  and  which  in 
the  smaller  houses  was  ])anited,  to  re- 
semble the  garden  which  the  larger 
mansions  possessed  in  this  direction. 
The  ajjartments  looking  on  this  court 
Avere  of  course  perfectly  private,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  any  of  those  looking 
inwards  on  the  atrium. 

The  house  called  that  of  Pansa  at 
Pompeii  is  a  good  illustration  of  these 
peculiarities,  and,  as  one  of  the  most 
regular,  has  been  frequently  chosen  for 
the  purpose  of  illustration. 

In  the  annexed  plan  (Woodcut  No. 
247)  all  the  parts  that  do  not  belong 
to  the  principal  mansion  are  shaded 
darker  except  the  doubtful  part  marked 
A,  which  may  either  have  been  a  sepa- 
rate house,  or  the  women's  apartments 
belonging  to  the  principal  one,  or,  what 
is  even  more  probable,  it  may  have  been 
designed   so  as  to  be  used  for  either 
purpose.  ■  B    is    certainly    a    separate 
house,  and  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
of  this  side,  of  tlie  front,  and  of  the  third  side,  till  we  come  opposite 
to  A,  was  let  off  as  shops.     At  c  we  have  the  kitchen  and  servants' 
apartments,  with  a  private  entrance  to  the   street,  and  an  ojtening 
also  to  tlie  principal  peristyle  of  the  house. 
VOL.  I. —  24 
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House  of  Paiisa  at  Pompeii. 
(From  CieU's  "  Pompeii. ") 
Scale  100  It.  to  1  iu. 
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Returning  to  the  principal  entrance  or  front  door  d,  you  enter 
through  a  short  passage  into  the  outer  court  e,  on  each  side  of  which 
are  several  small  apartments,  used  either  by  the  inferior  members  of 
the  household  or  by  guests.  A  wider  passage  than  the  entrance  leads 
from  this  to  the  peristyle,  or  principal  apartment  of  the  house.  On 
tlie  left  hand  are  several  small  rooms,  used  no  doubt  as  sleeping 
apartments,  whicli  were  probably  closed  by  half-doors  open  above  and 
below,  so  as  to  admit  air  and  light,  while  preserving  sufHcient  privacy, 
for  Roman  tastes  at  least.  In  front  and  on  the  right  hand  are  two 
larger  rooms,  either  of  which  may  have  been  the  triclinium  or  dining- 
room,  the  other  being  what  we  should  call  tlie  drawing-room  of  the 
liouse.  A  passage  between  the  kitchen  and  the  central  room  leads  to 
a  verandah,  which  crosses  the  whole  lengtli  of  the  house,  and  is  open 
to  the  garden  beyond. 

As  will  be  observed,  architectural  effect  has  been  carefully  studied 
in  this  design,  a  vista  nearly  300  ft.  in  length  being  obtained  from  the 
outer  door  to  the  garden  wall,  varied  by  a  pleasing  play  of  light  and 
shade,  and  displaying  a  gradually  increasing  degree  of  spaciousness 
and  arcliitectural  richness  as  we  advance.  All  tliese  points  must  liave 
been  productive  of  the  most  pleasing  effect  when  complete,  and  of 
more  beauty  than  has  been  attained  in  almost  any  modern  dwelling 
of  like  dimensions. 

Generally  speaking,  the  architectural  details  of  the  Pompeian  houses 
are  carelessly  and  ungracefully  moulded,  though  it  cannot,  be  denied 
that  sometimes  a  certain  elegance  of  feeling  runs  through  them  tliat 
pleases  in  spite  of  our  better  judgment.  It  was  not,  however,  on  form 
that  they  depended  for  their  effect ;  and  consequently  it  is  not  by  tliat 
tliat  they  must  be  judged.  The  wliolo  arcliitecture  of  tlie  house  was 
colored,  but  even  this  was  not  considered  so  important  as  the  paintings 
which  covered  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  walls.  Comparing  the  Pompeian 
decoration  with  that  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  those  of  tlie  House  of 
Livia,  the  only  specimens  of  the  same  age  and  class  found  in  Rome,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Pompeian  examples  show  an  equally  correct 
taste,  not  only  in  the  choice  but  in  the  application  of  the  ornaments 
used,  though  in  the  execution  there  is  generally  that  difference  that 
might  be  expected  between  paintings  executed  for  a  private  individual 
and  those  for  the  Emperor  of  the  Roman  world.  Notwithstanding 
this,  these  paintings,  so  wonderfully  preserved  in  this  small  provincial 
town,  are  even  now  among  the  best  specimens  we  possess  of  mural 
decoration.  They  excel  the  ornamentation  of  the  Alhambra,  as  being 
more  varied  and  more  intellectual.  For  the  same  reason  they  are 
superior  to  the  works  of  the  same  class  executed  by  the  Moslems  in 
Egypt  and  Persia,  and  they  are  far  superior  to  the  rude  attempts  of 
the  Gothic  architects  in  the  Middle  Ages;  still  they  are  probably  as 
inferior  to  Avhat  the  Greeks  did  in  their  best  days  as  tlie  pillars  of  the 
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Pompoian  peristyles  are  to  the  porticoes  of  the  Parthenon.  Bat  though 
doubtless  fur  inferior  to  tlieir  originals,  tliose  at  Pompeii  are  direct 
imitations  of  true  Greek  decorative  forms;  and  it  is  through  them 
alone  that  we  can  form  even  the  most  remote  idea  of  the  e.\quisite 
beauty  to  which  polychromatic  architecture  once  attained,  but  wliich 
we  can  scarcely  venture  to  hope  it  will  ever  reach  again. 

One  curious  point  wliich  lias  hitherto  been  too  much  overlooked 
is,  that  in  Pompeii  there  are  two  jierfectly  distinct  styles  of  decoration. 


2-18.    "Wall  Decoratiou  at  roiupeii.    (From  Kosengarten.) 

One  of  these  is  purely  Etruscan,  both  in  form  and  color,  and  such  as 
is  only  found  in  the  tombs  or  on  the  authentic  works  of  the  Etruscans. 
The  otiier  is  no  less  essentially  Greek,  both  in  design  and  color  ;  it  is 
far  more  common  than  the  Etruscan  form,  and  is  always  easily  to  be 
distinguished  from  it.  The  last-mentioned  or  Greek  style  of  decoration 
may  be  again  divided  into  two  varieties ;  one,  the  most  common,  con- 
sisting of  ornaments  dii-ectly  copied  from  Greek  models  ;  the  other  with 
a  considerable  infusion  of  Ivoman  forms.  This  IJomanized  variety  of 
Greek  decoration  represents  an  attenuated  and  lean  style  of  architecture, 
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■wliifh  could  only  have  come  into  fashion  from  tlic  continued  use  of  iron 
or  bronze,  or  other  metallic  substances,  for  pillars  and  other  archi- 
tectural members.  Vitruvius  reprobates  it ;  and  in  a  later  age  Cassio- 
dorus  speaks  of  it  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  it  was  practised  in  his 
time.  The  general  adoption  of  this  class  of  ornament,  both  at  Pompeii 
and  in  the  baths  at  Titus,  proves  it  to  have  been  a  very  favorite  style 
at  that  time.  This  being  the  case,  it  must  have  either  been  the  repre- 
sentation of  metallic  pillars  and  other  architectural  objects  then  in  use, 
or  it  must  have  been  copied  from  painted  decorations.  Tliis  is  a  new 
subject  and  cannot  be  made  clear,  except  at  considerable  length  and 
witli  the  assistance  of  many  drawings.  It  seems,  however,  an  almost 
undoubted  fact  that  the  Romans  did  use  metal  as  a  constructive 
material.  Were  it  only  that  columns  of  extreme  tenuity  are  repre- 
sented in  these  paintings,  we  might  be  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  mere 
incorrect  drawing;  but  the  whole  style  of  ornament  here  shown  is 
such  as  is  never  found  in  stone  or  brick  pillars,  and  which  is  only 
suscejjtible  of  execution  in  metal.  Besides  this,  the  pillars  in  (juestion 
are  always  shown  in  the  decorations  as  though  simply  gilt  or  bronzed, 
M'hile  the  rejiresentations  of  stone  pillars  are  colored.  All  this  evidence 
goes  to  prove  that  a  style  of  art  once  existed  in  which  metal  was  gene- 
rally employed  in  all  the  principal  features,  all  material  traces  of 
M-hich  are  now  lost.  The  disappearance  of  all  remains  of  such  a  style 
is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  perishable  nature  of  iron  from  rust,  and 
the  value  and  consequent  peculation  induced  by  bronze  and  similar 
metals.  We  are,  moreover,  aware  that  much  bronze  has  been  stolen, 
even  in  recent  days,  from  the  Pantheon  and  other  buildings  which  are 
known  to  have  been  adorned  with  it. 

Another  thing  which  we  learn  from  these  paintings  is,  that  though 
the  necessities  of  street  architecture  compelled  these  city  mansions  to 
take  a  rectilinear  outline,  whenever  the  Roman  architects  built  in  the 
country  they  indulged  in  a  picturesque  variety  of  outline  and  of  foi-m 
which  they  carried  pei-haps  as  far  as  even  the  Gothic  architects  of  the 
]\Iiddle  Ages.  This  indeed  we  might  have  expected,  from  their  care- 
lessness in  respect  to  regularity  in  their  town-houses  ;  but  these  were 
interiors,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  painted  representations  of  houses  we 
should  have  no  means  of  judging  how  the  same  architects  would  treat 
an  exterior  in  the  country.  From  tliis  source,  however,  we  learn  that 
in  the  exterior  arrangements,  in  situations  where  they  were  not 
cramped  by  confined  space,  their  plans  were  totally  free  from  all  stiff- 
ness and  formality.  In  this  respect  Roman  taste  coincided  with  that 
of  all  true  architecture  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Each  part  of  the  design  M-as  left  to  tell  its  own  tale  and  to  express 
the  use  to  which  each  apartment  was  applied  though  the  whole  were 
])robably  groujied  together  with  some  reference  to  symmetry.  Tliere 
is  certainly  nothing  in  these  ancient  examples  to  justify  the  precise 
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rciiularity  which  tlio  arcliite<'ts  of  tlie  IJtniaissance  introilucod  into 
their  classical  designs,  in  which  they  souglit  to  obliterate  all  distinction 
between  the  component  parts  in  a  vain  attempt  to  make  one  great 
■whole  out  of  a  great  number  of  small  discordant  fragments. 


Bridges  and  Aqueducts. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  works  of  the  Romans  are  those  which 
we  consider  as  belonging  to  civil  engineering  rather  than  to  archi- 
tecture. Tlie  distinction,  however,  was  not  known  in  those  earlier 
days.  Tlie  Romans  set  about  works  of  this  class  with  a  purpose-like 
earnestness  that  always  ensures  success,  and  executed  them  on  a  scale 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ;  while  at  the  same  time  they 
entirely  avoided  that  vulgarity  which  their  want  of  refinement  allowed 
almost  inevitably  to  appear  in  more  delicate  or  more  ornate  buildings. 
Their  engineering  works  also  were  free  from  that  degree  of  incom- 
pleteness which  is  inseparable  from  the  state  of  transition  in  which 
their  architecture  was  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Empire.  It  is 
owing  to  these  causes  that  the  substructions  of  the  Appian  Way  strike 
every  beholder  with  admiration  and  astonishment ;  and  nothing 
im]iressos  the  traveller  more,  on  visiting  the  once  imperial  city,  than 
the  long  lines  of  aqueducts  that  are  seen  everywhere  stretching  across 
the  now  deserted  plain  of  the  Campagna.  It  is  true  they  are  mere 
lines  of  brick  arches,  devoid  of  ornament  and  of  every  attempt  at 
architecture  properly  so  called :  but  they  are  so  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  so  grand  in  conception,  and 
so  perfect  in  execution,  that,  in  spite  of  their  want  of  architectural 
character,  they  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  remains  of  Roman 
buildings. 

The  aqueducts  wei'C  not,  however,  all  so  devoid  of  architectural 
designs  as  those  of  the  Campagna.  That,  for  instance,  known  as  the 
Pont  du  Gard,  built  to  convey  water  to  the  town  of  Ximes  in  France, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  works  of  antiquity.  Its  height  above  tlie 
stream  is  about  180  ft.,  divided  into  two  tiers  of  larger  arches  sur- 
mounted by  a  range  of  smaller  ones,  giving  the  structure  the  same 
finisli  and  effect  that  an  entablature  and  cornice  gives  to  a  long  range 
of  columns.  Without  the  introduction  of  one  single  ornament,  or  of 
any  member  that  was  not  absolutely  wanted,  this  arrangement  converts 
what  is  a  mere  utilitarian  work  into  an  architectural  screen  of  a  beauty 
hitherto  unrivalled  in  its  class. 

The  aqueducts  of  Segovia  and  Tarragona  in  Spain,  though  not 
perhajis  so  grand,  are  quite  as  elegant  and  appropriate  as  this ;  and  if 
they  stood  across  a  line  of  well  wooded  and  watered  valleys,  might 
form  as  beautiful  objects.  Unfortunately  the  effect  is  much  marred  by 
the  houses  and  other  objects  that  crowd  their  bases.    Both  these  I'ise  to 
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about  100  ft.  above  the  level  of  their  foundation  in  tlic  centre.  Tljat  of 
Segovia  is  raised  on  liglit  jiiers,  the  effeet  of  which  is  perlia]is  somewhat 
spoiled  by  numerous  offsets,  and  the  uj)per  tier  is  if  anything  too  light 
for  the  lower.  These  defects  are  avoided  at  Tarragona,  the  central 
arches  of  wliich  arc  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  250.  In  tliis  example  the 
proportion  of  the  upper  to  the  lower  arcade  is  more  perfect,  and  the 
whole  bears  a  character  of  lightness  combined  with  constructive 
solidity  and  elegance  unrivalled,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other  work 
of  its  class.  It  wants,  however,  the  grandeur  of  the  Pont  du  Gard  ; 
for  though  its  length  is  about  the  same,  exceeding  800  ft.,  it  has 
neither  its  heiglit  nor  the  impression  of  power  given  by  the  great 
arches  of  that  building,  especially  when'  contrasted  with  those  that 
are  smaller. 
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249.    Aqueduct  of  Segovia, 
Scale  50  It.  to  1  in. 


230.    Aqueduct  of  Tarragona.    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


The  Roman  briilges  were  designed  on  the  same  grand  scale  as  their 
aqueducts,  though  from  their  nature  they  of  course  could  not  possess 
the  same  grace  and  lightness.  Tliis  was,  however,  more  than  com- 
pensated by  their  inherent  solidity  and  l»y  tlie  manifestation  of  strength 
imparted  by  tlie  Romans  to  all  these  structures.  They  seem  to  have 
been  designed  to  last  for  ever ;  and  but  for  the  violence  of  man,  it 
would  be  hardly  possible  to  .set  limits  to  their  durability.  Many  still 
remain  in  almost  every  corner  of  the  Roman  Empire;  and  wherever 
found  are  easily  i-ecognized  by  the  uinnistakable  impress  of  Roman 
grandeur  which  is  stamped  u]ion  them. 

One  of  the  most  remai-kable  of  tliese  is  that  which  Trajan  erected 
at  Alcantara,  in  Spain,  represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  The 
roadway  is  perfectly  level,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  Roman  bridges, 
though  the  mode  by  which  this  is  obtained,  of  springing  the  arches 
from  different  levels,  is  perhaps  not  the  most  pleasing.  To  us  at  least 
it  is  unfamiliar,  and  has  never,  I  think,  been  ailopted  in  modern  times. 
In  such  a  case  we  should  either  have  made  the  arches  all  equal  —  a 
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mistake   considering  their  different  heights  —  or   liave  Liiilt   solidly 
over  the  smaller  arches  to  bring  up  the  level,  which  would  have  been 


a  D   u     u 


ti 


251.    Bridge  of  Tr.ajan,  .-it  Alcantar.a,  in  Spain. 


a  far  cjreatcr  error  in  construction  tlinn  tlie  other  is  in  taste.  The 
bridge  consists  of  six  ai'ches,  the  whole  lengtli  of  the  roadway  being 
650  ft. ;  the  two  central  arches  are  about  100  ft.  span  ;  the  roadway  is 
140  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  stream  which  it  crosses.  The  ])ier8  are 
■well  proportioned  and  graceful ;  and  altogetlier  thcAvork  isas  fine  and 
as  tasteful  an  example  of  bridge-building  as  can  be  found  anywhere, 
even  in  these  days  of  engineering  activity. 

The  bridge  which  the  same  Emperor  erected  over  the  Danube  was 
a  far  more  difficult  work  in  an  engineering  point  of  view  but  the 
superstructure  being  of  wood,  resting  only  on  stone  pier.s,  it  would 
necessarily  have  possessed  much  less  architectural  beauty  than  tliis,  or 
indeed  many  otliers. 

These  examples  of  this  class  of  Roman  works  must  suffice  ;  they  are 
so  typical  of  the  style  that  it  was  impossible  to  omit  them  altogether, 
though  the  subject  scarcely  belongs  in  strictness  to  the  objects  of  this 
work.  The  bridges  and  aqueducts  of  the  Romans  richly  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  architect,  not  only  because  they  .ira  in  fact  the  only 
■works  which  the  Romans,  cither  from  taste  or  from  social  jiosition, 
■were  enabled  to  carry  out  without  affectation,  and  with  all  their 
originality  and  power,  but  also  because  it  was  in  building  these  Avoi'ks 
that  the  Romans  acquired  that  constructive  skill  and  largeness  of 
projiortion  which  enabled  them  to  design  and  carry  out  works  of  such 
vast  dimensions,  to  vault  such  spaces,  and  to  give  to  their  buildings 
generally  that  size  and  impress  of  power  wliicli  form  their  chief  and 
frequently  tlicir  only  merit.  It  was  this  too  that  enabled  them  to 
originate  that  new  style  of  vaulted  buihlings  which  at  one  period  of 
the  Middle  Ages  promised  to  reach  a  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
no  arcliitecture  of  the  world  had  ever  attained.  The  Gothic  style, 
it  is  true,  perished  at  a  time  wlien  it  was  very  far  from  completed; 
but  it  is  a  point  of  no  small  interest  to  know  where  and  under  what 
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circumstances  it  was  invented.  We  shall  subsequently  have  to  trace 
how  far  it  advanced  towards  that  perfection  at  wliicli  it  aimed,  but 
to  which  it  never  reached.  Strangely  enough,  it  failed  solely  because 
of  the  revival  and  the  pernicious  influence  of  that  very  parent  style 
to  which  it  owed  its  birth,  and  the  growth  and  maturity  of  which  we 
have  just  been  describing.  It  was  the  grandeur  of  the  edifices  reared  at 
Rome  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Enii)ire  which  so  impressed  the 
architects  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  that  they  abandoned 
their  own  beautiful  style  to  imit.ate  that  of  the  Romans,  but  with  an 
incongruity  whicli  seems  inevitably  to  result  from  all  imitations,  as 
contrasted  with  true  creations,  in  architectural  art. 


Kgyptian  Vase.    Froui  u  painting. 
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THERE  still  remnins  one  other  style  to  be  described  before  leaving 
the  domain  of  Heathendom  to  venture  into  the  wide  realms  of 
Christian  and  Saracenic  art  with  which  the  remainder  of  these  two 
volumes  is  mainly  occujiied.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  one  that  was  of  great 
importance  while  it  existed,  and  it  is  one  of  which  we  know  very  little 
at  present.  This  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  all  the  principal 
buildings  of  the  Sassanian  kings  were  situated  on  or  near  the  alluvial 
plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and  were  therefore  built  cither  of  sun-burnt 
or  imperfectly  baked  bricks,  which  consequently  crumbled  to  dust,  or, 
where  erected  with  more  durable  materials,  these  have  been  quarried 
by  the  succeeding  inhabitants  of  these  fertile  regions.  Partly  also  it 
arises  from  the  Sassanians  not  being  essentially  a  building  race.  Their 
religion  required  no  temples  and  their  customs  repudiated  the  splendor 
of  the  sepulchre,  so  that  their  buildings  were  mainly  palaces.  One  of 
these,  that  at  Dustagird,  is  described  by  all  contemporary  historians' 
as  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  palaces  of  the  East,  but  its  glories  were 
ephemeral ;  gold  and  silver  and  precious  hangings  rich  in  color  and 
embroidery  made  up  a  sjilendor  in  which  the  more  stable  arts  of  archi- 
tecture had  but  little  part,  and  all  perished  in  an  hour  when  invaded 
by  the  victorious  soldiers  of  Heraclius,  or  the  more  destructive  hosts  of 
Arabian  invaders  a  few  years  afterwards.  Whatever  the  cause  how- 
ever, never  was  destruction  more  complete.  Two  or  three  ruined  palaces 
still  exist  in  Persia  and  Mesopotamia.  A  fragment  known  as  the  TS.k 
Kesra  still  remains  to  indicate  the  spot  where  Ctesiphon  once  stood, 


1  These  are  well  epitomized  by  Gibbon,  Book  xlvi.  vol.  v.  p.  528. 
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but  the  site  of  Dustagird  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.  So  little  in  fact 
remains  that  vre  shoiikl  hardly  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  what  the 
style  really  was,  but  for  the  fortunate  discovery  of  a  jialace  at  Mashita 
in  Moab,  which  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  been  erected  by  the  last 
u:reat  king  of  this  dynasty,  and  which  is  yet  unsurpassed  for  beauty 
of  detail  and  richness  of  ornament  by  any  building  of  its  class 
and  age. 

As  nearly  as  may  be,  one  thousand  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
completion  of  the  palaces  at  Persepolis  and  Susa  and  the  commencement 
of  this  building,  and  for  the  great  part  of  that  period  the  history  of 
Persian  or  Central  Asian  architecture  is  a'blank.  The  Seleucidw  built 
nothing  that  has  come  down  to  our  times.  The  Parthians  too,  have  left 
us  little,  so  that  it  is  practically  only  after  a  hiatus  of  nearly  six 
centuries,  during  which  no  building  now  known  to  exist  can  be  quoted, 
that  we  again  begin  to  feel  that  the  art  had  not  entirely  perished  in 
the  populous  countries  of  Central  Asia  ;  but  even  then  our  history 
recommences  so  timidly  and  with  buildings  of  such  uncertain  dates  as 
to  be  very  far  from  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  oldest  buildings  known  as  belonging  to  the  new  school 
is  the  palace  of  Al  Hadhr,  situated  in  the  ]ilain,  about  30  miles 
from  the  Tigris,  nearly  west  from  the  ruins  of  Kaleh  Shergat. 


ujl^    LJ 


h  J 
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232.    Plan  of  Palace  at  Al  Hadhr.    iFroiu  a  Sketch  by  Jlr.  LayurJ.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  I  in. 


The  city  itself  is  circular  in  plan,  nearly  an  English  mile  in 
diameter,  and  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  with  towers  at  intervals,  in 
tlie  centre  of  which  stands  a  walled  enclosure,  nearly  square  in  plan, 
about  700  ft.  by  800.  Tliis  is  again  subdivided  into  an  outer  and  inner 
court  by  a  wall  across  its  centre.  The  outer  court  is  uncncunil  cred 
by  buildings,  the  inner  nearly  filled  with  them.'     Tlie   principal  of 


1  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Geograrliical  Society,  ix.  il.  9,  p.  476. 
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tliese  is  th.at  reprosonted  in  plan  on  Woodcut  No.  252.  It  consists 
of  throe  large  and  four  snuiller  halls  placed  side  Ly  side,  with  various 
smaller  apartments  in  the  rear.  All  these  halls  are  roofed  by  semi- 
circular tunnel-vaults,  without  ribs  or  other  ornament,  and  they  are 
all  entirely  open  in  front,  all  the  light  and  air  being  atlmitted  from 
the  one  end. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  tliese  halls  are  copies,  or  in- 
tended to  be  so,  of  the  halls  of  the  old  Assyrian  palaces  ;  but  that 
strange  mania  for  vaulted  roofs  which  seized  on  all  the  nations  of  the 
East  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  West  during  the  Middle  Ages  led  tlie 
architect  on  to  a  new  class  of  arrangements,  which  renders  the  resem- 
blance by  no  means  ajijiarent  at  first  sight. 

The  old  halls  had  almost  invariably  theii-  enti-ances  on  the  longer 
side;  but  with  a  vault  tliis  would  have  recpured  immense  .abutments; 
and  without  in- 
tersecting vaults, 
which  had  not 
then  come  into 
general  use,would 
even  in  that  case 
luive  been  diffi- 
cult. The  most 
obvious  mode  of 
meeting  the  diffi- 
culty was  that  adopted  here  of  using  the  halls  as  abutments  the  one  to 
the  other,  like  the  arches  of  a  bridge  ;  so  that,  if  the  two  external  arches 
were  firm,  all  the  rest  were  safe.  This  was  provided  for  l)y  making  the 
outer  halls  smaller,  as  shown  in  the  elevation  (Woodcut  No.  253),  or 
by  strengthening  the  outer  wall.  But  even  then  the  architect  seems 
to  have  shrunk  from  weakening  the  intermediate  walls  by  making  too 
many  openings  in  them.  Those  which  do  exist  are  small  and  infre- 
quent ;  so  that  there  is  generally  only  one  entrance  to  each  apartment, 
and  that  so  narrow  as  to  seem  incongruous  with  the  size  of  the  room 
to  which  it  leads. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  to  what  use  the  square  apartment  in  the 
rear,  with  the  double  wall,  was  applied.  It  may  have  lieen  a  tem]ile, 
but  more  jirobably  contained  a  stair  or  inclined  plane  leading  to  tlie 
roof  or  tipper  rooms,  which  almost  certainly  existed  over  the  smaller 
balls  at  least. 

All  the  details  of  the  building  are  copied  from  the  Roman  —  the 
archivolts  and  pilasters  almost  literally  so,  but  still  so  rudely  executed 
as  to  prove  that  it  was  not  done  under  the  diriTt  su]ierintendence  of  a 
Roman  artist.  This  is  even  more  evident  with  regard  to  the  griffins 
and  scroll-work,  and  the  acanthus-leaves  which  ornament  the  capitals 
and  friezes.  The  most  peculiar  ornament,  however,  is  the  range  of  masks 


ffij.    Klevation  of  part  ot  tbe  I'alace  uf  Ad  Hailiir. 
Sc;ile  5U  ft.  to  1  iu. 
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carried  round  all  the  archivolts  of  the  arches.  The  only  tlnng  known 
at  all  similar  is  the  celebrated  arch  at  Volterra  with  three  masks ;  but 
here  these  are  infinitely  more  numerous  over  all  the  arches,  and  form, 
in  fact,  the  principal  features  of  the  decorations. 

Even  tradition  is  silent  regarding  the  date  of  these  remarkable  ruins. 
The  style  of  architecture,  however,  certainly  points  to  a  period  anterior 
to  the  age  of  Constantine,  but  not  so  early  as  the  time  of  Aurelian 
and  the  flourishing  days  of  Palmyra.  It  is  difficult,  liowever,  to  speak  at 
all  confidentlj-,  as  we  are  so  entirely  ignorant  of  the  local  circumstances 
of  the  place  at  the  time  the  buildings  were  erected;  and  local  peculi- 
arities often  influence  a  style  as  much  as  the  age  in  which  it  flourished. 

Another  building  which  merits  more  atCjntion  than  lias  hitherto 
been  bestowed  upon  it  is  now  used  as  the  great  mosque  at  Diarbekr. 
Neither  its  history  nor  even  its  date  is  correctly  known  ;  but  judging 
from  its  style,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  out  from  such  drawings  as 
exist,  it  may  originally  have  been  erected  as  early  as  the  age  of  Tiri- 
dates  (a.d.  286-3-12).  The  palace  —  for  such  it  was  originally — consists 
of  an  oblong  courtyard,  at  either  end  of  which  a  building  with  open 
arcades  in  two  stories  facing  one  another  — as  in  the  palace  of  the 
Ilebdonion  at  Constantinoj)le  —  and  between  the  two,  facing  the  en- 
trance, is  the  fagade  of  a  churcli  standing  on  the  east  side  of  the  court.'- 

Thcprinci]5al  of  the  two  wing-buildings  is  represented  on  Woodcut 
No.  25-lr.  The  framework  of  a  debased  Roman  style  of  architecture 
similar  to  parts  of  the  buildings  of  Diocletian  or  Constantine  at  Spalatro 
or  Jerusalem,  but,  being  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  capital, 
the  details  display  a  wildness  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  contem- 
porary example  in  Italy  or  the  further  west.  One  of  the  most  puzzling 
eccentricities  connected  with  this  building  is  that  the  architecture  of 
the  ujiper  story  is  much  more  classical  than  that  of  the  lower.  There 
is  no  feature  in  it — .barring  the  Cufic  inscri]ition  —  that  indicates  an  age 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  Constantine.  With  the  lower  story,  however, 
the  case  is  different.  The  pointed  arches  and  the  details  of  the  openings 
generally  are  those  of  a  much  later  period,  though  of  course  from  their 
position  they  must  have  been  erected  Ijefore  the  upper.  On  the  whole 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  building  we  now  see  was  erected,  as 
it  now  stands,  at  the  age  of  the  Cufic  inseriptioiis,^  whatever  that  may 
be,  but  that  the  remains  of  some  more  ancient  edifice  was  most  skilfully 
worked  up  in  the  new.  Till,  however,  the  building  is  carefully 
examined   by  some  thoroughly  competent  pereon,  this  must  remain 


'  For  the  principal  part  of  tlie  infor- 
mation resarding  tliis  building  I  am  in- 
debted to~M.  C'.'Texier.  He  possessed 
detailed  drawings  of  every  part,  but  tliey 
liave  never  been  pnblislied. 

-  These  inscriptions  were  all  copied 


l)y  Consul  Taylor,  and  brought  home  to 
tliis  country.  I  never  could  learn,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  translated.  I  feel 
certain  tliey  were  never  published,  and 
cannot  find  out  what  has  become  of 
them. 
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doubtful.  The  buililing  is  rieli,  and  so  interesting  that  it  is 
to  be  lioped  that  its  liistoiT  and  peculiarities  wili  before  long  be 
investigated. 

With  the  accession  of  the  Sassanians,  a.  d.  223,  Persia  regained 


mucli  of  that  power  and  stability  to  which  she  h.id  been  .so  long  a 
stranger.  The  capture  of  the  Konian  Einjieror  Valerian  bv  the  2d 
king  of  the  race,  a.  d.  200,  the  conquest  of  Armenia  and  victories  over 
Galerius  by  the  7th  (29C),  and  the  exploits  of  the  14th,  Bahrani  Gaur, 
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and  his  visit  to  India  and  alliance  with  its  kings,  all  point  to  extended 
power  abroad;  while  the  iinjirovemcnt  in  tlie  fine  arts  at  home  indi- 
cates returning  prosperity  and  a  degree  of  security  unknown  since  the 
fall  of  the  Achtemenida?. 

These  kings  seem  to  have  lieen  of  native  race,  and  claimed  descent 
from  the  older  dynasties  :  at  all  events  tliey  restored  the  ancient  reli- 
gion and  ni;my  of  the  habits  and  customs  witli  which  Ave  are  familiar 
as  existing  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

As  before  remarked,  tire-worship  does  not  admit  of  temples,  and 
we  consequently  miss  that  class  of  buildings  which  in  all  ages  liest 
illustrates  the  beauties  of  architecture ;  and  it  is  only  in  a  few 
scattered  remains  of  jialaces  that  we  are  able  to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  style.  Such  as  they  are,  they  indicate  considerable  originality  and 
power,  but  at  the  same  time  point  to  a  state  of  society  when  attention 
to  security  hardly  allowed  the  architect  the  free  exercise  of  the  more 
delicate  ornaments  of  his  art. 

The  Sassanians  took  up  the  style  where  it  was  left  by  the  l)uildcrs 
of  Al  Hadhr;  but  we  only  find  it  after  a  long  interval  of  time,  diii-ing 
which  changes  had  taken  jilaee  which  altered  it  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  made  it  in  fact  into  a  new  and  comjilete  style. 

Tliey  retained  the  groat  tunnel-like  halls  of  Al  Iladhr,  but  only  as 
entrances.  They  cut  bold  arches  through  the  dividing  walls,  so  as  to 
form  them  into  lateral  suites.  But,  above  all,  they  learnt  to  jilace 
domes  on  the  intersections  of  their  halls,  not  resting  on  drums,  but  on 
pendentives,!  and  did  not  even  attempt  to  bring  down  simulated  lines 
of  support  to  the  ground  Besides  all  these  constructive  peculiarities, 
they  lost  all  trace  of  Roman  detail,  and  adopted  a  system  of  long  reed- 
like pilasters,  extending  from  the  ground  to  the  cornice,  below  which 
they  were  joined  by  small  semicircular  arches.  They  in  short  adopted 
all  the  peculiarities  which  are  found  in  the  Byzantine  style  as  carried 
out  at  a  later  age  in  Armenia  and  the  East.  We  must  know  more  of 
this  style,  and  be  able  to  ascribe  authentic  dates  to  such  examjjles  as 
we  are  acquainted  with,  before  we  can  decide  whether  the  Sassanians 
borrowed  the  style  froii\  the  Eastern  Iion'.ans,  or  whether  they  them- 
selves were  in  fact  the  inventors  from  wliom  the  architects  of  the 
more  western  nations  took  the  hints  which  they  afterwards  so  much 
imjiroved  upon. 

The  various  steps  by  which  the  Romans  advanced  from  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  like  the  Pantheon  to  that  of  the  church  of 
Sta.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  are  so  consecutive  and  so  easily  traced 


1  These  are  expedients  for  filling  up  |  iilaced  in  .an  angle.  Examples  of  them 
the  corners  of  si.|uare  lower  stories  on  have  been  given  in  speaking  of  Byzan- 
wliieh  it  is  intended  lo  place  a  circular  line  arcliiteclure.  and  olliers  will  be 
superstructure.  Tlicy  somewhat  i-e-  tonnd  in  tlie  chapter  on  .Malioincdan 
senible  very  large  brackets  or  corbels  i  xVrchiteeture  in  India,  further  on. 
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as  to  be  intcHigi'jlo  in  tliomsclvcs  witliout  the  necessity  of  seeking 
for  any  foreign  element  wliieli  may  have  affected  tliem.  If  it  really 
was  soj  and  the  architecture  of  Constantinople  was  not  influenced  from 
the  East,  we  must  admit  that  the  Sassanian  was  an  independent  and 
simultaneous  invention,  jiosscssing  characteristics  well  worthy  of  study. 
It  is  quite  certain,  too,  that  this  style  had  a  direct  influence  on  the 
Christian  and  Moslem  styles  of  Asia,  whicli  exhibit  many  features  not 
derivable  from  any  of  tlie  more  Western  styles. 

A  few  ex-amjales  will  render  tliis  clearer  than  it  can  be  made  in 
words.  The  plan  and  section  (Woodcuts  Nos.  255  and  25G)  of  a 
small  but  interesting  palace  at  Serbistan,  will  explain  most  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  style.  The  entrances,  it  will  be  observed,  are  deep 
tunnel-like  arches,  but  the  centre  is  covered  by  a  dome  resting  on 
pendentives,  not  filling  ujJ  the  angles  by  a  great  bracket,  as  was  usual 


255.     Plan  nf  I'iilacc  at  Ser- 


256.    Section  on  line  A  B  of  Palace  at  Serbistan.    (From 


bistan.    Scale  luu  tt.  to  1  in.       Flandin  and  Coste's  "  Voyage  en  Perse.")    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


with  the  Iiomans,  l)ut  constructed  by  throwing  a  series  of  arches 
across  them,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut,  so  as  to  convert  the  square  into 
the  cii-cular  form  required.  The  dome,  too,  is  elliptical,  not  somi; 
drculaiv^and  is  tlie^ext  step  to  the  pointed  or  conical  dome,(^'hich  was 
necessarily  introduced  in  tjie  more  rainy  climates  further  north.} 
Being  of  brick,  the  building  depended  externally  on  stucco  for  its 
ornamentation;  and  this  having  perished,  we  are  left  without  the 
means  of  judging  of  its  details. 

In  the  lateral  halls,  ])illars  are  placed  at_  some  distance  from, 
the  walls,  from  which  heavy  transverse  ribOpring..  The  builders 
thus  olitained  the  moans  of  counteracting  tJie  thrust  of  the  vault, 
without  breaking  the  external  outline  by  buttresses,  and  without 
occupying  much  room  on  the  floor,  while  at  the  same  time  these 
projections  added  considerably  to  the  architectural  effect  of  the 
interior.  The  date  of  the  building  is  not  correctly  known,  but  it 
most  probably  belongs  to  the  age  of  Shapour,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century. 

The  palace  at  Firouzabad  is  probably  a  century  more  modern,  and 


[fA-^<d^ 
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is  erected  on  a  f.ar  inoi'e  magnificent  scale,  being  in  fact  tlie  typical 

building  of  the  style,  so  far  at  least  as  we  at  present  know. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  plan,  the 
great  central  entrance  opens  late- 
rally into  two  side  chambers,  and 
the  inner  of  these  into  a  suite  of 
three  splendid  domed  apartments, 
occiqiying  the  whole  width  of  the 
building.  Beyond  this  is  an  inner 
eouit,  .surrounded  by  apartments  all 
opening  upon  it. 

As  will  be  perceived  from  Wood- 
cut No.  258,  representing  one  of 
the  doorways  in  the  domed  halls, 
the  details  have  nothing  Roman 
about  them,  but  ai'e  borrowed_di- 
rectly  from  Persepolis,  with  so  little 
change  that  the  style,  so  far  as  we 
can  now  judge,  is  almost  an  exact 
rejjroduction.  The  portion  of  the 
exterior  represented  in  Woodcut  No. 
259  tells  the  same  tale,  though  for 
its  prototype  we  must  go  back  still 
further  to  the  ruins  at  Wurka — the 
building  called  Wuswus  at  that 
jilace  (see  p.  161)  being  a  palace 
arranged  very  similarly  to  these,  and 
adorned  externally  by  panellings  and 
reeded  jiilasters,  differing  from  these 
buildings  only  in  detail  and  arrange- 
ment, but  in  all  essentials  so  like 
them  as  to  prove  that  the  Sassanians 
borrowed  most  of  their  peculiarities 
from  earlier  native  examples. 

The  building  itself  is  a  perfectly 
regular  parallelogram,  332  ft.  by 
180,  without  a  single  break,  or  even 
an  opening  of  any  sort,  excej)t  the 
one  great  arch  of  tlie  entrance;  and 
externally  it  has  no  ornament  but 
the  repetition  of  the  tall  pilasters 
and  narrow  arches  repj-esented  in 
Woodcut  No.  259.     Its  aspect  is  thus 

simple  and  severe,  but  more  like  a  gigantic  Bastile  than  the  palace 

of  a  gay,  pavilion-loving  people,  like  the  Persians. 


25T. 


Plau  of  Palace  at  Firouzabatl. 
(From  Flaiidiu  and  Coste.)  Scale 
IJO  ft.  to  1  iu. 


258, 


Doorway    at    Firouzabad.      (From 
Flaoidiu  aud  Coste.) 
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Intern.ally  the  arrangement  of  the  hnlls  is  simjile  and  appropriate, 
and,  thougli  somewhat  too  formal,  is  dignified  and  capable  of  consider- 
able architectural  display.  On 
the  whole,  however,  its  formal- 
ity is  perliaps  less  pleasing 
than  the  more  picturesque 
arrangements  of  the  palace  at 
Serbistan  last  described. 

Another  century  probably 
elapsed  before  Khosru  (Nushir- 
v.an)  commenced  the  most  dar- 
ing, though  certainly  not  the 
most  beautiful,  building  ever 
attempted  by  any  of  his  race ; 

for  to  him  we  must  ascribe  the  well-known  Tak  Kesra  (Woodcuts 
Nos.  2G0,  261),  the  only  important  ruin  that  now  marks  the  site 
of  the  Ctesiphon  of  tlie  Greeks  —  the  great  Modain  of  the  Arabian 
conquerors. 

As  it  is,  it  is  only  a  fragment  of  a  palace,  a  facade  similar  in 
arrangement  to  that  at  Firouzabad,  but  on  a  niucli  larger  scale,  its 
width  being  .370  ft., 
its  height  105.  In- 
stead of  the  plain 
circular  arch  of  the 
earlier  e.\am])le,  the 
architect  has  here  at- 
tempted the  section 
of  one  of  his  domes — 
hoping  thus  to  avoid 
some,  at  least,  of  the 
lateral  thrust — toob- 
tain,  in  sliort,  by  an 

ellipse  what  the  Gothic  architects  managed  by  the  pointed  arch.  As 
a  mere  scientific  point  of  construction  it  is  not  clear  that  the  Sassanian 
did  not  take  the  best  mode  of  attaining  his  end  ;  but  to  our  eyes,  at 
least,  it  appears  fortunate  that  the  Gothic  architects  had  other  models 
before  them,  or  they  might  have  copied  what  perhaps  even  their  ability 
would  never  have  rendered  a  beauty. 

Another  detail  in  which  this  building  contrasts  most  ])ainfully 
with  the  last  described  is  that,  instead  of  the  tall,  simple,  and  elegantly- 
shaped  pilasters  which  adorned  its  e.xterior,  we  here  find  a  number  of 
stories  of  blind  arches  superimposed  the  one  on  the  other  without  any 
apparent  motive,  and  certainly  without  any  com]K'nsating  accession  of 
elegance.  The  foiling  of  seventeen  small  arches  abo\e  the  great  arch  is 
interesting,  as  containing  the  germ  of  much  that  was  found  afterwards 
vol..  I.  — 2.5 


'I 
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Plan  uf  Tik  Kesra  at  Ctesiphon.    (From  I'l.iiicliii  :uhI 
Coste.)    Scale  lOU  ft.  to  1  in. 
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in  both  Eastern  and  "Western  styles.  Here  it  arose  from  an  attempt 
of  tlie  arcliitect  to  carry  his  tliird  story  round  tlie  top  of  the  great 
arcli.  This  is  not  so  evident  in  tlie  small,  as  in  Flandin  and  Coste's 
large  drawings,'  but  the  arches  in  fact  are  the  same  and  spaced  in  the 
same  manner  over  the  arch  as  in  the  wings ;  but  being  in  brick 
shafts  could  not  be  introduced,  and  altogether  the  whole  is  so  clumsy 
and  so  tentative  that  numberless  anomalies  are  everywhere  apparent. 
The  design  is  novel,  and  too  ambitious  to  be  successful. 


ntetEElSEk 


2tjl.    Elevation  of  Great  Arch  of  TSk  Kesra  at  Ctesiphon.    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


Tliough  it  may  not  perhaps  be  beautiful,  tlicre  is  certainly  some- 
thing grand  in  a  great  vaulted  entrance  72  ft.  wide  by  85  ft.  in 
height  and  115  in  deptli,  though  it  makes  the  doorway  at  the  inner 
end  and  all  the  adjoining  parts  look  extremely  small.  It  would  have 
required  the  rest  of  the  palace  to  be  carried  out  on  an  unheard-of 
scale  to  compensate  for  this  defect.  The  Saracenic  architects  got  over 
the  difKculty  by  making  the  great  portal  a  semi-dome,  and  by  cutting 
it  up  with  ornaments  and  details,  so  that  the  doorway  looked  as  lai-ge 
as  was  required  for  the  space  left  for  it.  Here,  in  the  parent  form, 
all  is  perfectly  plain  in  the  interior,  and  painting  alone  could  have 
been  employed  to  relievo  its  nakedness,  which,  however,  it  never  would 
liave  done  effectually.- 

The  ornaments  in  these  and  in  all  the  other  buildings  of  the  Sassa- 
nians  having  been  executed  in  plaster,  we  should  hardly  be  able  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  richness  of  detail  they  once  possessed  but  for  the 


1  Flandin  and  Coste,  "  Voyage  en 
Perse."  vol.  iv.  pi.  '218. 

-  These  four  builiUngs  probably  date 
as  near  as  may  be  one  century  from  each 
other,  thus  — 

Al  Hadhr   .     .     .     .     A.  n.  2.50 
Serbistau 350 


Firoiizabad      .     .     .     A.  D.  4.50 
Ctesiphon 550 

To  which  we  may  now  add 

Mashita 020 

A  bare  skeleton,  which  it  will  require 

much  time  and   labor    to  clothe  with 

flesh  and  restore  to  life. 
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fortun.ite  discovery  of  ,i  ])al;ice  erected  in  Moab  by  Kliosru  Purviz,  the 
last  great  iiionareh  of  this  line.' 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  woodcut,  the  whole  building  is 
a  square,  measuring  above  500  ft.  each  way,  but  only  the  inner  por- 
tion of  it,  about  170  ft.  square,  marked  e  e,  has  ever  been  finished  or 


2C2.    Sketch  Plan  of  Palace  at  Slashita. 


inhal)ited.  It  was  apparently  originally  erected  as  a  hunting-box  on 
the  edge  of  the  desert  for  the  use  of  the  Persian  king,  and  preserves 
all  the  features  we  are  so  familiar  with  in  Sassanian  palaces.  It  is  wholly 
in  brick,  and  contains  in  tlie  centre  a  triapsal  hall,  once  surmounted 
by  a  dome  on  pendentives  like  those  at  Serbistan  or  Firouzabad.  On 
either  side  were  eight  vaulted  halls  with  intermediate  courts  almost 
identical  with  those  found  at  Eski  Bagdad^  or  at  Firouzabad.     So 


1  "Tlie  Land  of  Moab,"  by  II.  B. 
Tristram,  M.  A.,  etc.  Murray,  1873.  As 
all  the  information  respecting  tlie  pal- 
ace is  contained  in  that  book,  pp.  I'X)  to 
215,  and  all  the  illustrations  here  used 
are  taken  from  it,  it  will  not  bo  neces- 


sary to  refer  to  it  again.  For  further 
information  on  the  subject  the  reader  is 
referred  to  that  work. 

2  Rich,  "Kesidenoe  in  Koordistan," 
ii.  251  et  seq. 
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far  there  is  notliing  cither  remavlvahle  or  interesting,  except  the 
pecuUai'ity  of  finding  a  Persian  building  in  such  a  situation,  and  in 
the  fact  that  tlie  capitals  of  the  pillars  are  of  that  full-curved  shape 
which  are  first  found  in  the  works  of  Justinian,  which  so  far  helps  to 
fix  the  date  of  the  building. 

It  seems,  however,  tliat  at  a  time  when  Chosroes  possessed  all  Asia 
and  part  of  Africa,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Nile,  and  maintained  a  camp 
for  ten  years  on  the  slioresof  the  Bosphorus,  in  sight  of  Constantinople, 
that  this  modest  abode  no  longer  sufficed  for  the  greatest  monarch  of 
the  day.  He  consequently  determined  to  add  to  it  the-  enclosure 
above  described,  and  to  ornament  it  with  a  ])ortal  which  should  exceed 
in  richness  anything  of  the  sort  to  be  found  in  Syria.     Unfortunately 


2G3.    Interior  of  ruined  triapsal  HaU  of  Palace. 

for  the  history  of  art,  tliis  design  was  never  carried  out.  Wlien  the 
walls  were  raised  to  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet,  the  workmen  were 
called  off,  most  probably  in  consecpience  of  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Nineveh  in  027  ;  and  the  stones  remain  half  hewn,  the  ornament 
unfinished,  and  the  whole  exactly  as  if  left  in  a  panic,  never  to  be 
resume<l. 

The  length  of  the  facade  —  marked  a  a  in  jilan,  Woodcut  No.  '262  — 
between  the  plain  towers,  wliich  are  the  same  all  round,  is  about 
170  ft.,1  the  centre  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  square-headed  portal 
flanked  by  two  octagonal  towers.     Each  face  of  these  towers  was  or- 


1  The  plan  made  by  Dr.  Tristram's  1  a  luuTii'dsketcli,  and  cannot bedepentled 
party,  wliicli  is  all  we  yet  have,  was  only  |  upon  for  minute  details. 
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n.amentcd  by  an  oquilator.al  triangular  pcdinicnt,  filled  with  the  richest 
sculpture.     In  that  shown  iu  Woodcut  No.  264,  two  large  animals  are 


:i6i.    Uue  CuHipartuieut  uf  \VuaLciu  Ltcini^'jn  Tuwer  oi  the  rersiau  i/aluce  at  Jlasliita. 


represented  facing  one  another  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  vase,  on 
which  are  two  doves,  and  out  of  which  springs  a  vine  which  sjiroads 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  triangle,  interspersed  with  birds  and 
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bunches  of  grapes.  In  another  panel  one  of  the  lions  is  represented 
with  wings,  evidently  the  last  lineal  descendant  of  those  found  at 
Nineveh  and  Persepolis,  and   in  all  are  curious  hexagonal  rosettes, 


carved  with  a  richness  far  exceeding  anything  found  in  Gothic 
architecture,  but  which  are  found  repeated  with  very  little  variation 
in  the  Jaina  temples  of  Western  India. 

The  wing  walls  of  the  facade  are  almost  more  beautiful  than  the 
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central  part  itself.  As  on  the  towers,  the  ornamentation  consists  of  a 
series  of  triangles  filled  with  incised  decorations  and  with  rosettes 
in  their  centres  ;  wliile,  as  will  be  observed  in  Woodcut  Ko.  265,  the 
decoration  in  each  panel  is  varied,  and  all  are  unfinished.  The  cornice 
onlv  exists  at  one  angle,  and  the  mortice  stones  never  were  inserted 
that  were  meant  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  Enough  liowever  remains  to 
enable  us  to  see  that,  as  a  surface  decoration,  it  is  nearly  unrivalled 
in  beauty  and  appropriateness.  As  an  external  form  I  know  nothing 
like  it.  It  is  only  matched  by  that  between  the  arches  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Sta.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  which  is  so  near  it  in  age  that 
they  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  school  of  art. 

Notwithstanding  the  incomplete  state  in  which  this  facade  was  left 
there  does  not  seem  much  difficulty  in  restoring  it  within  very  narrow 
limits  of  certainty.  The  elevation  cannot  have  differed  greatly  from 
that  shown  in  Woodcut  No.  206,  on  the  following  page.  In  tlie  first 
place  there  must  have  been  a  great  arch  over  the  entrance  doorway  — 
this  is  de,  rigueur  in  Sassanian  art,  and  this  must  have  been  stilted,  or 
horse-slioed,  as  without  that  it  could  not  bo  made  to  fit  on  to  the 
cornice  in  the  towers,  and  all  the  arches  in  the  interior  take,  as  I  am 
informed,  that  shape.  Besides  this  there  is  at  Takt-i-Gero  i  a  Sassanian 
arch  of  nearly  the  same  age  and  equally  classical  in  design,  which  is, 
like  this  one,  horse-shoed  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of  its  diameter, 
and  at  Urgub,  in  Asia  Minor,  all  the  rock-cut  excavations  whicli  are 
of  this  or  an  earlier  age  have  this  peculiarity  in  a  marked  degree.^ 

Above  this,  the  third  story  is  a  repetition  of  the  lowest,  on  half 
its  scale— as  in  the  Tak  Kesra,  — but  with  tliis  difference,  that  here  the 
angular  form  admits  of  its  being  carried  constructively  over  the  great 
arch,  so  that  it  becomes  a  facsimile  of  an  arch  at  Murano  near  Venice,^ 
which  is  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  some  desecrated  Iniilding  of  the 
same  age,  probably  of  Antioch  or  some  city  of  Syria  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens.  Above  this  the  elevation  is  more  open  to  conjecture,  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  whole  facade  could  not  liave  been  less  than  90  ft.  in 
height,  from  the  fact  that  the  mouldings  at  the  base  (Woodcut  Xo.  26.3) 
are  tlie  mouldings  of  a  Corinthian  column  of  that  height,  and  no  archi- 
tect witli  a  knowledge  of  the  style  would  have  used  such  mouldings, 
four  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  unless  he  intended  his  building  to  be 
of  a  height  equal  at  least  to  that  proportion.  The  domes  are  those  of 
Serbistan  or  of  Amrith  (Woodcut  No.  120)  ;  but  such  domes  are  fre- 
quent in  Syria  before  tliis  age,  and  became  more  so  afterwards. 

The  great  defect  of  the  palace  of  :\Iashita  as  an  illustration  of  Sas- 
sanian art  arises  from  the  fact  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  Chosroes 


215. 


Flandin  and  Coste,  vol.  iv.  pis.  214, 


^  Texier  and  Pullan,  "  Byzautine  Ar- 


chitecture."   4to.    1864.     ri.  iv.  p.  40 
et  seq. 

3  Raskin,  "Stones  of  Venice,"  vol. 
ii.  pis.  3,  4,  and  0. 
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did  not  Lring  -witli  Lim  architects  or  sculptors  to  erect  tliis  building. 


ii&'i'tMflili 


He  employed  the  artists  of  Antioch  or  Damascus,  or  those  of  Syria,  as 
he  found  them.     lie  traced  the  form  and  design  of  what  he  wanted, 
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and  left  them  to  execute  it,  and  they  introduced  tlie  vine  —  wliieli  liad 
been  the  ]irinci|)fil  "  niotivo  "  in  sueli  designs  from  the  time  of  Ilerod 
till  the  Moslem  invnsion  —  and  other  details  of  tiie  Byzantine  art  with 
which  Justinian  had  made  them  familiar  from  his  buildings  at  Jeru- 
salem, Antioch,  and  elsewhere.  Exactly  the  same  thing  happened  in 
India  six  centuries  later.  When  the  Moslems  conquered  that  country  in 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  tliey  built  Mosques  at  Delhi  and 
Ajmere  which  are  still  among  the  most  beautiful  to  be  found  anywhere. 
The  design  and  outline  are  purely  Saracenic,  but  every  detail  is  Hindu, 


L'O..    Aicli  >jl  Cliosroes  at  Takt^i-Bu&i;ui.    i^I'"ii.'iu  rkiinhii  and  Cu^tcJ 


but,  just  as  in  this  case,  more  exquisite  than  anything  the  Moslems 
ever  did  afterwards  in  that  country. 

Thougli  it  thus  stands  singularly  alone,  the  discover}'  of  this  palace 
fills  a  ga])  in  our  liistory  such  as  no  other  building  occupies  up  to  the 
present  time.  And  when  more,  and  more  correct,  details  have  been 
procured,  it  will  be  well  worthy  of  a  monograph,  which  can  hardly 
be  attemjited  now  from  the  scanty  materials  available.  Its  greatest 
interest,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that   all  the  Persian  and  Indian 
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mosques  were  derived  from  buildings  of  this  cl.ass.  The  African 
mosques  were  enlargements  of  the  atrice  of  Christian  basilicas,  and 
tills  form  is  never  found  there,  but  it  is  the  key  to  all  that  was 
afterwards  erected  to  the  eastward. 

In  the  dearth  of  Sassanian  buildings  there  is  one  other  monument 
that  it  is  worth  wliile  quoting  before  closing  this  chapter.  It  is  an 
archway  or  grotto,  wliich  the  same  Chosroes  cut  in  the  rock  at  Takt- 
i-Bostan,  near  Kermanshah  (Woodcut  No.  207  on  the  previous  page). 
Though  so  far  removed  from  Byzantine  influence  it  is  nearly  as 
classical  as  the  palace  at  Mashita.  Tlic  flying  figures  over  the  arch 
are  evident  copies  of  those  adorning  the  triumphal  arches  of  the 
Eonians,  the  mouldings  are  etpially  classical,  and  though  the  costumes 
of  the  principal  jiersonages,  and  of  those  engaged  in  the  hunting  scenes 
on  either  hand,  partake  more  of  Assyria  than  of  Rome,  the  whole 
betrays  the  influence  of  his  early  education  and  the  diffusion  of 
Western  arts  at  tliat  time  more  than  any  other  monument  we  know  of. 
The  statue  of  himself  on  liis  favorite  black  steed  "  Shubz  diz,"  is 
original  and  interesting,  and,  with  many  of  the  details  of  this  monu- 
ment, it  has  been  introduced  into  the  restoration  of  Mashita. 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  but  a  meagre  account  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  a  great  people.  Perhaps  it  may  be  that  the  materials  do  not 
e.xist  for  making  it  more  complete,  but  what  is  more  likely  is  that 
they  have  not  yet  been  looked  for,  but  will  be  found  when  attention 
is  fairly  directed  to  tlie  subject.  In  the  meanwhile  what  lias  been 
said  rec:ardincr  it  ^\ill  be  much  clearer  and  better  understood  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  Bj'zantine  style,  which  overlapjicd  the 
Sassanian,  and  was  to  some  extent  contemporary  with  it. 
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IF  a  lino  ^ere  drawn  north  and  south  from  Mcniel  on  the  shores  of 
tlie  Baltic  to  Spalatro  on  the  Adriatic,  it  would  divide  Europe  into 
nearly  equal  halves.  All  that  part  lying  to  the  west  of  the  lino 
would  bo  found  to  be  inhabited  by  nations  of  Celtic  or  Teutonic 
races,  and  all  those  to  the  eastward  of  it  by  nations  of  Sclavonic 
origin,  if  —  as  we  must  do  —  we  exclude  from  present  consideration 
those  fragments  of  the  effete  Turanian  races  which  still  linger  to 
the  westward,  as  well  as  the  intrusive  hordes  of  the  same  family 
which  temporarily  occupy  some  fair  portions  to  the  eastward  of  the 
line  so  drawn. 

This  line  is  not  of  course  quite  straight,  for  it  follows  the  boundary 
between  Germany  on  the  one  hand,  and  Russia  and  Poland  on  the 
other  as  far  as  Cr.acow,  while  it  crosses  Hungary  by  the  line  of 
the  Raab  and  separates  Dalmatia  from  Turkey.  Though  Sclavonic 
influences  may  be  detected  to  the  westward  of  the  boundary,  they  are 
faint  and  underlie  the  Teutonic  element ;  but  to  the  eastward,  the 
little  province  of  Siebenbui'gen,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  Hungary, 
forms  the  only  little  oasis  of  Gothic  art  in  the  desert  of  Panslavic 
indifference  to  architectural  expression.  Originally  it  was  a  Roman, 
afterwards  the  Gorman,  colony,  and  maintained  its  Gothic  stylo  through- 
out the  Middle  Ages.' 


'  In  the  Museum  at  Pesth  are  a  luim- 
ber  of  objects  of  Egyptian  art,  saiil  to 
have  been  found  in  this  quarter.     Is  it 


too  much  to  assume  tlie  pre-existence 
of  a  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  colony  here 
before  the  Roman  times  ? 
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From  Sj^alatro  the  line  crosses  tlie  Adriatic  to  Fernio,  and  then 
following  very  closely  the  43rd  parallel  of  latitude,  divides  Italy  into 
two  nearly  equal  halves.  The  Gothic  tribes  settled  to  such  an  extent 
to  the  northward  of  this  boundary  as  to  influence  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture in  a  very  marked  degree ;  while  to  the  southward  of  it  their 
presence  can  with  difficulty  be  detected,  except  in  a  few  exceptional 
cases,  and  for  a  very  limited  time. 

Architecturally  all  the  styles  of  art  practised  during  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  westward  and  northward  of  this  boundary,  may  be  cor- 
rectly and  grapliically  described  as  the  Gothic  style.  All  those  to  the 
eastward  may  with  equal  propriety  be  designated  as  the  Byzantine 
style  of  art. 

Anterior,  however,  to  these,  there  existed  a  transitional  style, 
properly  called  the  Romanesque,  which  may  be  described  as  that 
modification  of  the  classical  Roman  form,  which  was  introduced 
between  the  reigns  of  Constantine  and  Justinian,  and  was  avowedly 
an  attempt  to  adapt  classical  forms  to  Christian  purposes.  To  the 
eastward  of  the  line  of  demarcation  the  transition  was  perfected 
under  the  reign  of  Justinian  (a.  d.  527  to  564),  when  it  became 
proi>erly  entitled  to  the  name  of  Byzantine.  To  the  westward,  in 
Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  the  Romanesque  continued  to  be 
l)ractised  till  tlie  Gth  or  7th  centuries  ;  but  about  that  time  occurs 
an  hiatus  in  the  architectural  history  of  Western  Europe,  owing 
to  the  troubles  which  arose  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  the  irruption  of  the  Barbarian  hordes.  When  the  art  again 
reappeared,  it  was  strongly  tinctured  by  Barbarian  influences,  and 
may  with  propriety  be  designated  the  Gothic  style,  the  essential 
characteristic  being  that  it  is  the  architecture  of  a  people  differing 
from  the  Romans  or  Italians  in  blood,  and,  it  need  hardly  be  added, 
differing  from  them  in  a  like  ratio  in  their  architectural  conceptions. 

This  nomenclature  differs  slightly  from  that  usually  employed  in 
modern  architectural  works.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  present 
names  were  introduced  by  persons  writing  monographs  of  the  styles  of 
their  native  countries,  and  not  by  any  one  who,  taking  a  larger  view 
of  the  subject,  was  attempting  to  classify  all  styles.  It  is  of  little 
consequence,  for  instance,  to  inquire  why  the  Germans  should  call 
the  architecture  of  such  cathedrals  as  those  of  Sjnres,  Worms,  etc., 
by  the  absurd  name  of  Byzantine,  or  to  ask  them  what  feature  had 
been  borrowed  from  the  Eastern  capital,  or  in  what  one  ]iarticular 
they  resembled  the  buildings  of  that  division  of  Euro]ie.  They 
adopted  a  name,  and  so  long  as  they  did  not  extend  their  purview 
beyond  the  Rhcinland,  no  harm  was  done.  But  with  a  general 
historian  it  is  different ;  he  has  a  definite  use  for  the  term,  and  he 
cannot  admit  within  its  limits  any  style  or  details  which  cannot 
establish  their  affinity  to  it. 
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The  same  is  equally  true  of  the  Romanesque.  There  is  in  Italy 
and  in  the  soutli  of  France  a  style  which  is  only  modified  Roman, 
witliout_any  extraneous  influence  —  and  to  which  the  term  more 
properly  a_pjilies,  and  to  use  it  to  designate  the  early  attempts  of 
the  antagonistic  nations  is  to  mistake,  not  only  the  meaning  of  the 
term,  but  tiie  whole  meaning  of  the  ethnography  of  art.  There  is, 
for  instance,  less  classical  feclino;  in  the  naves  of  Peterborou'di  or 
Ely  Cathedrals,  than  in  those  of  Canterbury  or  York;  and  our 
Norman  buildings,  in  all  essential  respects,  are  far  less  like  those  of 
Rome  than  the  Decorated  Pointed  buildings  which  superseded  them. 
If  the  change  of  a  simple  detail  or  the  substitution  of  a  pointed  for 
a  round  arch  is  sufficient  to  necessitate  a  change  of  name,  the  new 
6tyle  should  have  been  called  Saraeenesque,'  or  have  had  some  such 
name  conferred  upon  it. 

The  term  Gothic,  as  applied  to  all  the  styles  invented  and  used  by 
the  Western  Barbarians  who  overtlirew  the  Roman  Em])ire  and  settled 
within  its  limits,  is  a  true  and  expressive  term  both  ethnographically 
and  architecturally.  It  is  true  it  was  originally  invented  and  a])])lied 
as  a  term  of  reproach,  but  tliat  meaning  has  long  since  passed  away 
and  been  forgotten,  so  that  it  has  become  unobjectionable  in  that 
respect ;  and,  unless  the  several  styles  be  grasped  as  a  whole,  and, 
comprehended  under  one  denomination  —  whatever  that  may  be  —  they 
can  never  be  classified  or  be  j^roperly  understood. 

The  first  great  subdivision  of  this  that  occurs,  is  between  the  early 
and  later  Gothic  styles  —  which  may  generally  be  characterized  as  the 
Round  and  Pointed  Arched  Gothic  styles.  In  France,  however,  a 
pointed  style  preceded  the  round-arched,  so  that  this  characteristic 
musFnoTBeJoq  ng^idly  insisted  upon.  Beyond  this  general  classifica- 
tion, the  use  of  local  names,  when  available,  will  always  be  found  most 
convenient.  First,  the  country,  or  architectural  province,  in  which 
an  example  is  found  should  be  ascertained,  so  that  its  locality  may  be 
marked,  and  if  possible  with  the  addition  of  a  dynastic  or  regal  name 
to  jioint  out  its  epoch.  When  the  outline  is  sufficiently  marked,  it 
may  bo  convenient,  as  the  French  do,  to  speak  of  the  style  of  tlie 
13th  century  as  applied  to  their  own  country.  The  terms  they 
use  always  seem  to  be  better  than  1st,  or  2d,  Middle  Pointed,  or 
even  "Geometric,"  "Decorated,"  or  "Perpendicular,"  or  such  general 
names  as  neither  tell  the  country  nor  the  age,  nor  even  accurately 
describe  the  style,  though  when  they  have  become  general  it  may 
seem  pedantic  to  refuse  to  use  them.  The  system  of  using  local, 
combined,  and  dynastic  names  has  been  followed  in  describing  all 
the  st^'les  hitherto  enumerated  in  this  volume,  and  will  be  followed 


1  If  Romanesmie  is  to  be  applioil  to  I  ouslit  to  l)e  called  Ecni'ptianesqne,  and 
ourXorman  architecture,  the  Partliciion  |  tlie  Temple  at  Epliesiis  Assyriaiiesque. 
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in  speaking  of  tliose  -which  remain  to  be  described ;  nnd  as  it  ia 
generally  found  to  be  so  convenient,  whenever  it  is  possible  it  will 
be  adliered  to. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  principles,  the  division  proposed  for 
this  part  of  the  subject  is  — 

1st.  To  treat  of  the  Western  Romanesque  as  it  prevailed  in  Italy 
between  the  ages  of  Constantine  and  Justinian  or  down  to  the  age 
of  Gregory  the  Great,  say  about  the  year  600.  So  long  in  fact  as 
it  remained  an  original,  independent  style,  unmixed  with  foreign  or 
extraneous  influences. 

2d.  To  take  u])  the  Gothic  style  in  France,  and  follow  it  from  the 
time  it  emancipated  itself  from  the  Komanesque  till  it  perished  under 
Francis  I.  If  this  arrangement  is  not  quite  logical,  it  is  certainly 
convenient,  as  it  enables  us  to  grasp  the  complete  history  of  the 
style  in  the  country  where  most  of  the  more  important  features  were 
invented  and  perfected.  Having  once  mastered  the  history  of  Gothic 
art  in  the  country  of  its  birth,  the  sequence  in  which  the  other 
branches  of  the  style  are  followed  becomes  comparatively  unim- 
portant. The  difliculty  of  arranging  them  does  not  lie  so  much 
in  the  sequence  as  in  the  determination  of  what  divisions  shall 
be  considered  as  separate  architectural  provinces.  In  a  handbook, 
subdivision  could  hardly  be  carried  too  far;  in  a  liistory,  a  wider  view 
ought  to  be  taken.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  following  will  best 
meet  the  true  exigencies  of  the  case : 

3d.  Belgium  and  Holland  should  be  taken  up  after  France  as 
a  separate  province  during  the  Middle  Ages,  while  at  the  same  time 
forming  an  intermediate  link  between  that  country  and  Germany. 

4th.  Though  not  without  important  ethnographical  distinctions,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  treat  all  the  German-speaking  countries  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Baltic  as  one  province.  If  Germany  were  taken  up  before 
France,  such  a  mode  of  treatment  would  be  inadmissible  ;  but  following 
the  history  of  the  art  in  that  country,  it  may  be  done  without  either 
confusion  or  needless  repetition. 

5th.  Scandinavia  follows  naturally  as  a  subordinate  and  unfor- 
tunately not  very  important  architectural  subdivision. 

6th.  From  this  we  pass  by  an  easy  gradation  to  the  British 
Islands,  which  in  themselves  contain  three  tolcral)ly  well  defined 
varieties  of  style,  popularly  known  as  the  Saxon,  the  Norman,  or  round- 
arched,  and  the  Gothic,  or  pointed-arched  style  of  Architecture. 

7th.  Spain  might  have  been  made  to  follow  France,  as  most  of  its 
architectural  peculiarities  were  borrowed  from  that  country ;  but  some 
too  own  a  German  origin,  while  on  the  whole  the  new  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  a  study  of  her  art  are  so  few,  that  it  is  comparatively 
unimportant  in  what  sequence  the  country  is  taken. 

8th.  There    then   only   remains   Italy,    from    which    our    history 
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sprang,  and  to  which  it  returns.  After  treating  of  tlie  imperfect 
Gothic  of  the  north,  vre  pass  easily  to  the  imperfect  Byzantine  of 
the  southern  division  of  the  peninsula. 

9th.  From  Italy,  by  an  easy  gradation,  we  cross  the  Adriatic,  and 
begin  again  the  history  of  Christian  art  by  tracing  up  the  successive 
developments  of  the  Byzantine  style  of  architecture  in  the  countries 
lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  boundary  line,  with  the  description  of 
which  this  chapter  commenced.  Owing  to  the  greater  uniformity  of 
race,  the  thread  of  the  narrative  is  far  more  easily  followed  to  the 
eastward  than  to  the  westward  of  the  line.  The  Byzantine  Empire 
remained  one  and  xmdivided  during  the  Middle  Ages ;  and  from  that 
■we  pass  by  an  easy  gradation  to  Russia,  where  the  style  continued  to 
be  practised  till  Peter  the  Great  superseded  it  by  introducing  the  styles 
of  Western  Europe. 
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Basilicas. 

LIKE  the  study  of  all  modeni  liistovy,  that  of  Christian  architec- 
tiirc  commences  with  Rome;  and  not,  as  i.s  sometimes  supposed, 
wliere  the  history  of  Rome  leaves  off,  but  far  back  in  the  Emi)ire,  if 
not,  indeed,  almost  in  the  Republic. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  whole  history  of  the  art  in 
Imperial  Rome  is  that  of  a  style  in  course  of  transition,  beginning 
with  a  purely  Pagan  or  Grecian  style  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and 
passing  into  one  almost  wholly  Christian  in  the  age  of  Constantinc. 

At  the  first  epoch  of  the  Empire  the  temple  architecture  of  Rome 
consisted  in  an  external  arrangement  of  columns,  without  arches  oj-. 
vaults,  and  was  wholly  unsuitcd  to  the  purposes  of_Christian  worslijjj. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  period  it  had  become  an  internal  architecture, 
making  use  of  arches  and  vaults  almost  entirely  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  columnar  oi'ders,  except  as  ornaments,  and  became  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  Christian  requirements,  that  little  or  no  essential  change 
in  it  has  taken  place  from  that  time  to  the  present  day.  A  basilica 
of  the  form  adopted  in  the  first  century  after  Constantine  is  as 
suited  now  as  it  was  then  to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Christian  ritual. 

The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  during  the  first  three  centuries  after 
the  Christian  era  an  immense  change  was  silently  but  certainly 
working  its  way  in  men's  minds.  The  old  religion  was  effete  :  the 
best  men,  the  most  intellectual  spirits  of  the  age,  had  no  faith  in 
it;   and   the  new  religion  with  all   its   important  consequences  was 
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gradually  supplying  its  place   in  the  minds  of  mei.  long  before   it 
was  generally  accepted. 

There  is  thus  no  real  distinction  between  the  Emilian  or  Ulpian 
basilicas  and  those  which  Constantine  erccteil  for  the  use  of  the  early 
Christian  republic.  Xor  is  it  |)ossible,  in  such  a  series  as  the  Pan- 
theon^the^  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  and  the  Church  of  San  Vitale  ] 
at  Ravenna,  to  point  out  what  jiart  really  belongs  to  Pagan  and  what 
to  Christian  art. 

It  is  true  that  Constantine  fixed  the  epoch  of  completed  transition 
and  gave  it  form  and  substance  ;  but  long  before  his  time  Paganism 
was  impossible  and  a  reform  inevitable.  The  feeling  of  the  world  had 
changed  —  its  form  of  utterance  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  early  history 
of  Christian  art  from  that  of  Imperial  Rome.  The  sequence  is  so 
immediate  and  the  change  so  gradual,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  first  is 
absolutely  indispensable  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  second. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  connected  with  the  early  history 
of  the  Christian  religion  is,  that  neither  its  Founder  nor  any  of  His 
more  immediate  successors  left  any  specific  directions  either  as  to  the 
liturgical  forms  of  worship  to  be  observed  by  His  followers,  nor  laid 
down  any  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  government  of  the  newly 
established  church.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  left  almost 
wholly  to  those  to  whose  care  the  infant  congregation  was  entrusted 
to  frame  such  regulations  for  its  guidance  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion  might  dictate,  and  gradually  to  appoint  such  forms  of 
worship  as  might  seem  most  suitable  to  exjM-ess  the  purity  of  the 
new  faith,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a  dignity  befitting  its  high 
mission. 

In  Judca,  these  ceremonies,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  were 
strongly  tinctured  with  the  forms  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  Africa,  and  more  esiiecially  in  the  pomp-loving 
and  ceremonious  Egy|it,  tliat  fixed  liturgies  and  rites  first  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  those  countries  far  from 
the  central  seat  of  government,  more  liberty  of  conscience  seems  to 
have  been  attained  at  an  early  period  than  would  have  been  tolerated 
in  the  capital.  Before  tiie  time  of  Constantino  they  possessed  not  only 
churches,  but  a  regularly  established  hierarchy  and  a  form  of  worship 
similar  to  what  afterwards  obtained  throughout  the  whole  Christian 
world.  The  form  of  the  government  of  the  church,  however,  was 
long  unsettled.  At  first  it  seems  merely  to  have  been  that  the  most 
respected  individuals  of  each  isolated  congregation  were  selected  to 
form  a  council  to  advise  and  direct  their  fellow-Christians,  to  receive 
and  dispense  their  alms,  and,  under  the  simple  but  revered  title  of 
Presbyters,  to  act  as  fathers  rather  than  as  governors  to  the  scattered 
communities  by  which  they  were  elected.  The  idea,  however,  of  such 
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a  council  naturally  includes  that  of  a  president  to  guide  their  deliber- 
ations and  give  unity  and  force  to  their  decisions;  and  such  we  soon 
find  springing  up  under  the  title  of  Bishops,  or  Presbyter  Bishops,  as 
they  were  first  called.  During  the  course  of  the  second  century  the 
latter  institution  seems  gradually  to  have  gained  strength  at  the 
expense  of  the  power  of  the  Presbyters,  whose  delegate  tlie  Bishop 
was  assumed  to  be.  In  that  capacity  the  Bishops  not  only  took 
upon  themselves  the  general  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  church, 
but  formed  themselves  into  separate  councils  and  syno  Is,  meeting 
in  the  provincial  capitals  of  the  provinces  where  they  were  located. 
These  meetings  took  place  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of 
the  city  in  which  they  met,  who  thus  assumed  to  be  the  chief  or 
metropolitan.  These  formed  a  new  presbytery  above  the  older  insti- 
tution which  was  thus  gradually  superseded  —  to  be  again  surpassed 
by  the  great  councils  which,  after  the  age  of  Constantine,  formed  the 
supreme  governing  body  of  the  church ;  performing  the  functions  of 
the  earlier  jirovincial  synods  with  more  extended  autliority,  though 
with  less  unanimity  and  regularity  than  had  characterized  tlie  earlier 
institution. 

It  was  thus  that  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  its  existence  the 
Christian  community  was  formed  into  a  vast  federal  republic,  governed 
by  its  own  laws,  administered  by  its  own  oflicers,  acknowledging  no 
community  with  the  heathen  and  no  authority  in  the  constituted 
secular  powers  of  the  state.  But  -at  the  same  time  the  hierarchy 
admitted  a  participation  of  rights  to  the  general  body  of  the  faithful 
from  whom  they  were  chosen,  and  whose  delegation  was  still  admitted 
to  be  their  title  to  office. 

When,  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  this  persecuted  and  scattered 
church  emerged  from  the  Catacombs  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  Im- 
perial favor,  there  were  no  buildings  in  Rome  which  could  be  found 
more  suited  for  their  purpose  than  the  basilicas  of  the  ancient  city. 
They  were  designed  and  erected  for  the  transaction  of  the  affairs  of 
the  heathen  Empire,  and  were  in  consequence  eminently  suited  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Christian  republic,  which  then  aspired  to  supersede 
its  fallen  rival,  and  replace  it  by  a  younger  and  better  institution. 

In  the  basilicas  the  whole  congregation  of  the  faithful  could  meet 
and  take  part  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  going  on.  The  bishop 
naturally  took  the  place  previously  occupied  by  the  prastor  or  quaestor, 
the  presbyters  those  of  the  assessors.  The  altar  in  front  of  the  apse, 
where  the  pious  heathen  poured  out  libations  at  the  commencement 
and  conclusion  of  all  important  business,  served  equally  for  the  cele- 
bration of  Christian  rites,  and  with  the  fewest  possible  changes,  either 
in  the  form  of  the  ceremonies  or  in  the  nature  of  the  business  trans- 
acted therein,  the  basilica  of  the  heathen  became  the  ecclesia  or  place 
of  assembly  of  the  early  Christian  community. 
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In  addition,  liowever,  to  the  rectangular  basiliea,  wliich  was 
essentially  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of 
the  churcli,  the  Christian  community  early  adoi)ted  a  circular-formed 
edifice  as  .1,  ceremoninl  or  saci'amental  adjunct  to  tlie  basilica.  These 
were  copied  from  the  Roman  tombs  above  described,  and  were  in  fact 
frequently  built  for  the  sepulchres  of  distinguished  persons;  but  they 
were  also  used  at  a  very  early  date  as  baptisteries,  as  well  as  for  tlie 
performance  of  funereal  rites.  It  does  not  apiiear  that  ba))tism,  the 
marriage  rites,  or  indeed  any  of  the  sacraments^^  were  performed  in 
the  earliest  ages  in  the  basilica,  though  in  after  ages  a  font  was  intro- 
duced even  into  cathedrals.  ^The  rectangular  church  became  ulti- 
mately the  only  form  used.  In  the  earlier  ages,  how^ever,  a  complete 
ecclesiastical  establishment  consisted  of  a  basilica  and  a  baptistery, 
indejieiKlent  of  one  another  and  seldom  ranged  symmetrically,  though 
the  tendency  seems  to  have  been  to  place  the  round  church  opposite 
the  western  or  principal  entrance  of  the  basilica. 

Though  this  was  the  case  in  the  capital  and  other  great  cities,  it 
Avas  otherwise  before  the  time  of  Constantine  in  the  provinces.  There 
the  Christian  communities  existed  as  members  of  a  religious  sect  long 
before  they  aspired  to  political  power  or  dreamt  of  superseding  the 
secular  form  of  government  by  combination  among  themselves.  In 
the  remote  ]iarts  of  the  Empire,  in  the  earliest  ages,  they  consequently 
built  for  themselves  churches  which  were  temples,  or,  in  other  words, 
liouses  of  prayer,  designed  for  and  devoted  wholly  to  the  celebration 
of  religious  rites,  as  in  the  Pagan  tem])les,  and  without  any  reference 
to  the  government  of  the  community  or  the  transaction  of  the  business 
of  the  assembly.  If  any  such  existed  in  Italy  or  any  other  part  of 
Europe,  they  either  perished  in  the  various  persecutions  to  which  the 
Christians  were  exposed  when  located  near  the  seat  of  government,  or 
they  became  hallowed  by  the  memories  of  the  times  of  martyrdom, 
and  were  rebuilt  in  liajjpier  days  with  greater  magnificence,  so  that 
little  or  no  trace  of  the  original  buildings  now  remains.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  our  researches  were  confined  to  Eurojiean  examples,  the 
history  of  Cln-istian  architecture  began  with  Constantine ;  but  recent 
researches  in  Africa  have  shown  that,  when  properly  explored,  we 
shall  certainly  be  able  to  carry  the  history  of  the  Romanesque  style 
in  tliat  country  back  to  a  date  at  least  a  century  before  his  time.  In 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  so  many  early  examples  have  come  to  light  that 
it  seems  proliable  that  we  may,  before  long,  carry  the  Jiistory  of 
Byzantine  art  back  to  a  date  nearly  approaching  that  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  l)y  Titus.  It  is,  however,  only  so  recently  tliat  the 
attention  of  ecclesiologists  has  been  directed  to  the  early  examjilcs  of 
Christian  architecture,  that  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  grasp  completely 
the  whole  bearing  of  the  subject ;  but  enough  is  known  to  show  how 
nmch  the  progress  of  research  may  modify  the  views  hitherto  enter- 
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tained  on  the  subject.  Meanwhile  too  much  attention  can  hardly  be 
bestowed  upon  it,  as  it  is  by  means  of  these  early  specimens  of  archi- 
tectural art  that  we  shall  proI)al)ly  be  liest  able  to  recover  the  primi- 
tive forms  of  the  Christian  liturgical  observance. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  interesting  of  the  African 
churches  which  has  yet  been  brought  to  light  is 
that  at  Djemla.  It  is  a  simj)le  rectangle,  inter- 
nally 9:2  ft.  by  52,  divided  longitudinally  with 
three  aisles,  the  centre  one  of  which  terminates 
in  a  square  cella  or  choir,  which  seems  to  have 
been  enclosed  up  to  the  roof ;  but  the  building 
is  so  ruined  that  this  cannot  be  known  for  a  cer- 
tainty. Though  so  exceptional,  it  is  not  difKcult 
to  see  whence  the  form  was  derived.  If  we  take 
such  a  plan,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the  Mnison 
Carre  at  Nimes  (Woodcut  No.  187),  and  build  a 
B  wall  round  and  put  a  roof  over  it,  so  as  to  make 
268.   Plan  of  Church  ai    a  buildinc;  wliicli  was  orisrinally  appropriated  to 

Djemla.    Scale  50  ,  ,.  .      ,,       ,         .  ,         ... 

ft.  to  1  in.  external  worship  suitable  for  internal  religious 

purposes,  we  should  have  exactly  such  a  result  as  this.  The  cella 
must  be  diminished  in  extent,  the  ])illars  more  widely  spaced,  and  the 
front  row  converted  into  a  wall  in  which  the  entrances  would  be 
usually  placed.  In  this  instance  the  one  entrance,  for  some  local 
reason,  is  lateral.  The  whole  floor  of  the  church  is  covered  with  a 
mosaic  so  purely  classical  in  style  of  execution  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  its  early  date. 

A  more  common  form  is  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  repre- 
senting a  small  church  at  Announa,  like- 
wise in  Algeria,  about  45  ft.  square, 
divided  into  three  aisles,  and  with  a  pro- 
jecting apse.  If  we  turn  to  the  plan  of 
the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor  (Woodcut  No. 
186),  we  see  at  once  whence  this  form 
was  derived.  It  only  requires  the  lateral 
columns  to  be  brought  slightly  forward 
•  lu  to  effect  the  requisite  change.  When  the 
building  was  to  be  used  by  a  congrega- 
tion, and  not  merely  for  display,  the 
pillars  would  require  to  be  more  widely 
spaced. 

A  third  form,  from.  Ibrim  in  Nubia, 
shows  the  peculiarity  of  the  apse  being 
internal,  which  became  very  fashionable  in  the  Eastern,  though  not 
so  much  so  in  the  Western,  churches,  luit  still  sufficiently  so  to  make 
its  introduction  at  this   early  age  worthy  of  notice.     The  building 


Plan  of  Church  at  Announa. 
Scale  60  ft.  to  1  in. 
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is  small,  being  only  57  ft.  in  length  externally,  bnt  is  remarkable 
for  being  built  with  something  of  the  solidity  of  the  Egyptian  edi- 
fices among  which  it  stands. 

The  next  exain]ile  wliicli  it  may  be  necessary  to  quote  to  make 
this  early  form  intelligible,  is  that  of  the  church 

of     St.     Reparatus,    near 

( )rli'ansville  —  the  ancient 

Castellum         Tingitanuni. 

According  to  an  inscription 

still  existing,  it  was  erected 

A.  D.  252.  but  the  second 
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apse   seems  to  have  been 

added    afterwards,    about 

the  year   403,   to   contiiin 

the  grave  of  the  saint.    As 

it  nowstands,  it  is  a  double- 

ajised  basilica  80  ft.  long  by  zri.   I'l.mof  lia^iikM  at 

•ol  broad,  divided  into  h ve        scaie  so  ft.  to  i  in. 

aisles,  and  exhibiting  on  a 
miniature  scale  all  the  ])eculiarities  of  plan  which  we  have  hitherto 
fancied  wore  not  adopted  until  some  centuries  later.  In  this  in- 
stance lioth  the  apses  are  internal,  so  that  the  side-aisles  are  longer 
than  tlie  centre  one,  no  jiortion  of  them  apj)earing  to  have  been 
cut  off  for  calcidica  or  vestries,  as  was  very  generally  the  case  in  this 


'Z'^yi.  i'lau  ct"  Church  at 
Ibriin  in  Nubia.  No 
scale. 


t^  ^-  o.  A 


Another  example,  very  much  like  this  in  arrangement,  but  on  a 
larger  scale,  is  found  at  Erniet,  the  ancient  Ilernionthis  in  Egypt. 
It  measures  over  all  150  ft.  by  90,  and,  if  the  plan  in  the  great  French 
work  '  is  to  be  depended  upon,  is  one  of  the  most  complete  exam])les 
of  its  class.  It  has  four  ranges  of  columns,  taken  apparently  from 
more  ancient  examples,  and  two  apses  Avith  all  the  usual  apjiur- 
tenances. 

Another  two-aisled  and  single-apse  church,  measuring  100  feet  by 
65,  called  Dyer  Abou  Taneh,  as  represented  in  the  same  work  ;  ^  but 
]")erha])S  the  most  interesting  of  these  churches  is  that  known  as  the 
Wliite  Convent,  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  above 
Siout.  Externally  it  measures  215  ft.  by  122,  and  is  enclosed  in  a 
solid  wall,  surmounted  l:>y  an  Egy]itian  cornice,  so  that  it  looks  much 
more  like  an  ancient  temple  than  a  Christian  church.  Originally  it 
had  si.x  doors,  but  all  are  now  walled  up,  except  one  in  the  centre  of  the 
southern  face ;  and  above,  a  series  of  small  o]ienings,  like  loopholes, 
admitted  light  to  apartments  which  apjiarently  occupied  the  u]ipcr 
story   of    lateral   corridors.     Light   to   the   church    was,   of    course, 


1  "  Amiquit^s,"  vol.  i.  pi.  97. 


2  Eodem,  vol.  iv.  pi.  U". 
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admitted  through  tlic  clerestory,  which  could  easily  bo  done  ;  and 
altogether  as  a  fortified  and  mysterious  abode,  and  place  of 
worship  of  ascetics,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  ajijiropriate 
examj)le. 

The  age  of  this  church  is  not  very  well  ascertained  ;  popularly 
it  is,  like  so  many  others,  ascribed  to  Sta. 
Helena,  and  the  double  aisles  and  triapsal 
arrangements  are  so  like  her  church  at 
Bethlehem,  that  there  is  no  a  priori  improb- 
ability in  the  assumption.  The  j)lan,  how- 
ever, is  more  complicated  and  comjilete,  and 
its  external  form  bespeaks  of  troublous  times, 
so  that  altogether  it  is  probably  a  century  or 
two  (the  monks  say  140  years)  more  modern. 
Like  other  cliurcjies  of  its  class,  ancient  mate- 
rials have  been  so  used  up  with  those  pre- 
pared at  the  time,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  dates  of  such  buildings.  If, 
however,  any  one  with  sufficient  knowledge 
would  make  a  sjjecial  study  of  these  Egyptian 
churches,  lie  would  add  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  to  our  history  of  eai-ly 
Christian  Architecture,  and  explain  many 
ritu.-il  arrangements  whose  origin  is  now  involved  in  mystery;  but 
for  this  we  must  wait.  The  materials  are  not  at  present  available, 
all  travellers  in  Egyj)!  being  so  attracted  by  the  sur]iassing  interest 
of  the  Pagan  remains  of  that  countiy,  as  hardly  to  find  time  for  a 
glance  at  the  Christian  antiquities. 


272.     Whito    Convent   lionr 
Sioiit.    (i-'rom  a  plan  l)y  the 
Hon.  Si:*  Arthur  Gor.lon.) 
Scille  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


It  was  probably  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the  influence  of  these 
provincial  examples  tli.at  the  arrangements  of  the  metro])olitan  basi- 
licas were  not  long  allowed  to  retain  the  form  above  described,  though 
more  was  probably  due  to  the  cliange  which  was  gradually  taking 
place  in  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Church.  The 
early  arrangements  of  the  Christian  basilica,  as  copied  from  the  secular 
forms  of  the  Pagan  ]»laces  of  assembly,  soon  became  unsuited  to  the 
more  exclusively  religious  jnirposcs  to  which  they  were  to  be  appro- 
priated. The  now  dominant  hierarchy  of  ]\ome  soon  began  to  repudiate 
the  republicanism  of  the  early  days  of  the  Church,  and  to  adopt  from 
the  East  the  convenient  doctrine  of  the  absolute  separation  of  the  con- 
gregation into  clergy  and  laity.  To  accommodate  the  basilica  to  this 
new  state  of  things,  first  the  apse  was  railed  off  and  appropriated 
wholly  to  the  use  of  the  clergy  :  then  the  whole  of  the  dais,  or  raised 
part  in  front  of  the  apse  on  which  the  altar  stood,  was  separated  by 
pillars,  called  cancelli,  and  in  like  manner  given  up  wholly  to  the 
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clei-o'v,  and  was  not  allowed  to  be  profaned  by  tlie  presence  of  the 
unordained  multitude. 

The  last  great  change  was  the  introduction  of  a  choir,  or  enclosed 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  attached  to  tlie  bema  or  presbytery^  as 
the  raised  space  came  to  be  called.  Round  three  sides  of  this  choir  the 
faithful  were  allowed  to  congregate  to  hear  the  Gospels  or  Ejjistles 
read  from  the  two  pulpits  or  ambones,  wliich  were  built  into  its 
enclosure,  one  on  either  side ;  or  to  hoar  the  services  wliich  were 
read  or  sung  by  the  inferi'or  order  of  clergy  who  occupied  its 
precincts. 

Tlie  enclosure  of  the  choir  was  kept  low,  so  as  not  to  hide  the  view 
of  the  raised  presbytery,  or  to  prevent  the  congregation  from  witnessing 
the  more  sacred  mysteries  of  the  faith  which  were  there  performed  by 
the  higher  order  of  clergy. 

Another  important  modification,  though  it  entailed  no  architec- 
tural change,  was  the  introduction  of  the  bodies  of  the  saints  in  whose 
honor  the  building  was  erected  into  the  basilica  itself,  and  depositing 
them  in  a  confessional  or  crypt  below  the  high  altar. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  separate  circular  liuilding, 
or  proper  tomb,  was  originally  erected  over  the  grave  or  place  of  mar- 
tyrdom, and  the  basilica  was  sanctified  merely  by  its  propinquity  to 
the  sacred  spot.  Afterwards  the  practice  of  depositing  the  relics  of  the 
saint  beneath  the  floor  became  universally  the  rule.  At  about  the  same 
time  the  baptistery  was  also  absorbed  into  the  basilica;  and  instead 
of  standing  opposite  the  western  entrance,  a  font  placed  within  the 
western  doors  supplied  its  place.  This  last  change  was  made  earlier 
at  Rome  than  elsewhere.  It  is  not  known  at  what  exact  jjeriod  the 
alteration  Avas  introduced,  bimtTs^roTjaHe  that  Ihe  whole  was  com- 
pTeted  before  the  age  of  Gregory  the  Great. 

It  was  thus  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries  the  basilicas 
aggregated  within  themselves  all  the  offices  of  the  Roman  Church,  and 
became  the  only  acknowledged  ecclesiastical  buildings — eitheras  places 
for  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  for  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
and  the  performance  of  divine  worship,  or  for  the  congregation  of  the 
faithful. 

Xone  of  the  basilican  churches,  either  of  Rome  or  the  provinces, 
possess  these  arrangements  exactly  as  they  were  originally  established 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  The  church  of  San  Cleniente,  however, 
retains  them  so  nearly  in  their  ])rimitive  form  that  a  short  dpscri|)tion 
of  it  may  tend  to  make  what  follows  more  easily  intelligible.  Tliis 
basilica  seems  to  have  been  erected  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century 
over  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  house  in  which  the  saint  of 
that  name  resided.  Recently  a  subterranean  church  or  crypt  has 
been  discovered,  which    must  of   course   be   more    anciciil  than  the 
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present  remains.'  Above  this  subterranean  church  stantls  the  edifice 
shown  in  tlie  accompanying  plan  (Woodcut  Xo.'273),  nearly  one-third 
less  in  size,  being  only  65  ft.  wide  internally,  against 
93  of  the  original  church,  though  both  were  about  the 
same  length. 

It  is  one  of  tlie  few  that  still  possesses  an  atrium 
or  courtyard  in  front  of  the  princijtal  entrance,  though 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this  was  considered 
at  that  early  age  a  most  important,  if  not  indeed 
an  indispensable,  attribute  to  the  church  itself.  As 
a  feature  it  may  liave  been  derived  from  the  East, 
where  we  know  it  was  most  common,  and  where  it 
afterwards  became,  with  only  the  slightest  possible 
modifications,  the  mosque  of  the  Moslems.  It  would 
seem  even  more  probable,  however,  that  it  is  only  a 
rcjietition  of  the  forum,  which  was  always  attached 
to  the  Pagan  basilica,  and  through  which  it  was 
alwajs  entered ;  and  for  a  sepulchral  church  at  least 
273.     Plan  of  the  nothinix   could   be   more  appropriate,  as  the  oriafinal 

fhurch      of     San  ^  ,     /  ,  ? 

cieinuuteatRome.  ap])hcation  of  the  word   forum  seems  to  have  been 

(From   Guteusohn      '^  .-..  ri  n 

anrt  Knapp.p         to  the  oi)cn  area  that  existed  m  tront  of  tombs  as  well 

Scale  lOOft.  to  1  in.  ...  ,.,,.„ 

as  or  otiier  imjiortant  buikhngs.'' 

In  the  centre  of  this  atrium  there  generally  stood  a  fountain  or 
tank  of  water,  not  only  as  an  emblem  of  purity,  but  that  those  who 
came  to  the  church  might  wash  their  hands  before  entering  the  holy 
place  —  a  custom  which  seems  to  liave  given  rise  to  the  practice  of 
di]iping  the  fingers  in  the  holy  water  of  the  piscina,  now  universal  in 
all  Catholic  countries. 

The  colonnade  next  the  church  was  frequently  the  only  represent- 
ative of  the  atrium,  and  then  —  perhaps  indeed  always  —  was  called  the 
narthex,  or  place  for  penitents  or  persons  who  had  not  yet  acquired  the 
right  of  entering  the  church  itself. 


'  Tlie  oUier  cliurcli  has  been  so  altered 
anil  mined  by  the  subsequent  rebuildings 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  out 
its  history.  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  built  originally  above  the  site  of  an 
old  Mithraic  temple,  which  has  recently 
been  cleared  out,  and  ]irobably  before  the 
time  of  Greiiory  the  (;reat.  It  was  ap- 
parently rebuilt,  or  nearly  so.  by  Adrian 
I.,  772,  and  burnt  by  Robert  Guiscard, 
10S4.  The  upper  church  seems  to  have 
been  erected  by  Paschal,  1099-1 118.  The 
question  is,  to  what  age  do  the  frescoes 
found  on  the  walls  of  the  older  church 
belong'?  .Some  of  the  heads  and  single 
figures  may,  1  fancy,  be  anterior  even  to 


the  time  of  Adrian ;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
paintings  seems  certainly  to  liave  been 
added  iDetween  his  age  and  IU84.  and 
nearer  the  latter  than  the  former  date. 
If  it  had  not  been  entirely  ruined  in  KM 
Paschal  would  not  have  so  completely 
obliterated  it  a  ccntuiy  afterwards.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  the  materials  of 
the  old  church  were  used  in  the  new, 
which  tends  further  to  confuse  the 
chronology. 

-  Gutensohn  and  Knapp,  "Die  Basil- 
iken  des  Christlichen  Eoms." 

3  Cicero  de  Legg.,  ii.  24;  Festus.  s. 
V. ;  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  Classical 
Antiquities." 
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From  this  narthex  three  doorways  generally  ojjened  uito  the  ehurcli, 
corresponding  witli  the  three  aisles;  and  if  tlie  building  possessed  a 
font,  it  ought  to  have  been  placed  in  one  of  the  chapels  on  either  the 
riglit  or  the  left  hand  of  the  jirincipal  entrance. 

The  choir,  with  its  two  puljiits,  is  shown  in  the  plan  —  that  on  the 
left-hand  side  being  the  pulpit  of  the  Epistle,  that  on  the  right  of  the 
Gospel.  The  railing  of  the  leina  or  presbytery  is  also  marked,  so  is 
the  position  of  the  altar  with  its  canopy  supported  on  four  pillars,  and 
behind  that  the  throne  of  the  bishop,  with  the  seats  of  the  inferior 
clergy  surrounding  the  apse  on  either  side. 

Besides  the  church  of  San  Clemente  there  are  at  least  thirty  other 
basilican  churches  in  Rome,  extending  in  date  from  the  4th  to  the  14th 
century.  Their  names  and  dates,  as  far  as  they  have  been  ascertained, 
are  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  list,  which,  though  not  altogether 
complete,  is  still  the  best  we  possess,  and  is  sufKcient  for  our  jjresent 
purpose.' 

BASILICAS  OF  ROME. 

FOURTH  CENTURY. 

St.  Peter's Constantine  (.5  aisled) .     .     .about  330 

San  Giovanni  Lateraxo      ....    Ditto fouiuled  333? 

St.  Paul's Tlieodosius  and  Honoriu3(.j  aisled)  3SG 

ijTA.  Pudentiasa 335  ? 

FIFTH  CENTURY. 

Sta.  Sabina Pope  C'elestine about  425 

Sta.  JlAiiiA  Maogioke Pope  Sixtus  III 432 

St.  Pietko  ad  Vincula Eudoxis  (Greeli  Doric  pillars)  .     .  442 

SIXTH  CENTURY. 

San  Lokenzo  (old  part) Pope  Pelagius  (galleries)      .     .     .  580 

Sta.  Baebina Gregory  the  Great  (no  side-aisles)  600 


si:vi;xTn  century. 

Sta.  Agnese Honorius  I.  (galleries) 

QU.ATTRO  CORONATI HoilOlius  I 

St.  Giorgio  in  Velauro Leo  II 

San  CiiRisoGONO Gregory  III 


625 
625 
682 
730 


EIGHTH  CENTURY. 

S.  GioVANNA  A  PORTA  Patina  .     .     .    Adrian  1 700  ? 

S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin 790 

S.  VlNCENZO  alle  Tre  Fontane 790 

S.  Lorenzo  (nave) about  790? 


'  It  is  copied,  with  slight  alterations, 
from  the  work  of  tlie  {'lii'valiiT  Bunscn 
on  the  Roman  Basilicas,  whirli,  witli  the 
illustrations  of  Gutensolm  ami  Knapp, 
forms  by  far  the  best  work  on  Uic  sub- 
ject that  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world ; 


thoMU'h  some  of  the  dates  assigned  to 
tlie  liuildingsare  still  matters  of  dispute, 
but  not  to  any  material  cxti-nt.  Those 
here  ijiven  generally  refer  to  the  building 
now  existing  or  known,  and  not  always 
to  the  original  foundation. 
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NINTH  CENTURY. 

SS.  Neeeo  ED  AciiiLLEO Leo  III about  800 

S.  PiiAXEDE Paschal  I Sl'O 

S.  Makia  IX  Dominica 820 

S.  Maktino  ai  JIdnti Sergiiis  and  Leo 844,  85.5 

S.  NicoLo  IN  Cakcehe about  !)00 

S.  BAJiTOLOMEO  IN  ISOLA t)UU 

TENTH  CENTURY. 
S.  Giovanni  in  Lateeano     ....    Rebuilt  by  Sergius  III 910 

ELEVENTH  CENTURY'. 
Nothing. 

TWELFTH  CENTURY'. 

S.  Clemente Paschal       1118 

S.  Mauia  in  Teastevere      ....    Innocent  II 1135 

S.  CiiocE Lucius 1144 

iS.  Maiua  in  Aea  Celi uncertain 

THIRTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Nothing. 

FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 
S.  Mabia  sopra  Minerva     ....   Gothic    . about  1370 

FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 
S.  Agostino Renaissance  ?  .    .    .    .    .    about  1480 

Tlirec  of  these,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Latcrrin  cliurch,  ha\e 
five  aisles,  all  the  rest  three,  with  only  one  insignificant  exception,  Sta. 
Balbina,  which  has  no  side-aisles.  Two,  Sta.  Agnese  and  the  old  part 
of  St.  Lorenzo,  liave  their  side-aisles  in  two  stories,  all  the  rest  are 
only  one  story  in  height,  and  the  side-aisles  generally  are  lialf  the 
width  of  the  central  aisle  or  nave.  Some  of  the  more  modern  churches 
have  the  side-aisles  vaulted,  but  of  those  in  the  list  all  except  the  two 
last  liave  flat  wooden  ceilings  over  the  central  compartment,  and 
generally  speaking  the  plain  unornamental  construction  of  the  roof  is 
exposed.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  originally  they  were  ceiled 
in  some  more  ornamental  manner,  as  the  art  of  ornamenting  this  new 
style  of  open  construction  seems  to  have  been  introduced  at  a  later 
date. 

Of  the  two  last-named,  the  Sta.  Maria  sopra  Minerva  might  perhaps 
be  more  properly  classed  among  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  Italian 
Gothic  style;  Init  as  it  is  the  only  one  in  Pome  that  has  any  claim  to 
such  a  distinction,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  making  it  an  exception 
to  the  rest.  The  San  Agostino  might  also  be  called  a  Renaissance 
S])ecimen.  It  certainly  is  a  transitional  specimen  between  the  pillared 
and  pilastered  styles,  which  were  then  struggling  for  mastery.  It 
may  either  be  regarded  as  the  last  of  the  old  race  or  the  first  of  the 
new  style,  which  was  so  soon  destined  to  revolutionize  the  architectural 
world. 
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274.    rian  of  the  original  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.    (From  Guteusolin  .-inJ  ICn.ipp  ) 
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St.  Petee's. 

Of  the  other  examples  the  oldest  was  the  finest.  This  great 
basilica  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  close  to  the  circus 
of  Nero,  where  tradition  affirmed  that  St.  Peter  liad  suffered  martyr- 
dom. It  unfortunately  was  entirely  swept  away  to  make  room  for 
the  greatest  of  Christian  temples,  which  now  occupies  its  site  ;  but 
previous  to  its  destruction  careful  measurements  and  drawings  were 
made  of  every  part,  from  which  it  is  easy  to  xmderstand  all  its 
arrangements — easier  perhaps  than  if  it  had  remained  to  the 
present  day,  and  four  centuries  more  of  reform  and  improvements 
had  assisted  in  altering  and  disfiguring  its  venerable  frame. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  274),  drawn  to  the 
usual  scale,  it  possessed  a  noble  atrium  or  forecourt,  '21'2  ft.  by  235,  in 
front  of  which  were  some  bold  masses  of  building,  which  during  the 
Middle  Ages  were  surmounted  by  two  belfry-towers.  The  church  itself 
was  212  ft.  in  widtli  by  38D  in  length,  covering,  without  its  adjuncts, 
an  area  of  above  80,000  English  feet,  which,  though  less  than  lialf 
the  size  of  the  present  cathedral,  is  as  large  as  that  covered  by  any 
mcdi;cval  cathedral  except  those  of  Milan  and  Seville.  The  cen- 
tral aisle  was  about  80  ft.  across  (about  twice  the  average  width  of 
a  Gothic  nave),  and  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  basilica  of  Maxentius 
and  the  principal  halls  of  the  greater  thermre.  For  some  reason  or 
other  this  dimension  seems  to  have  been  a  modulus  very  generally 
adopted.  The  bema  or  sanctuary,  answering  to  the  Gothic  transept, 
extended  beyond  the  walls  of  the  church  either  way,  which  was  un- 
usual in  Romanesque  buildings.  The  object  here  seems  to  have  been 
to  connect  it  with  the  tombs  on  its  north  side.  The  arrangement  of 
the  sanctuary  was  also  peculiar,  liaving  been  adorned  with  twelve 
pillars  supporting  a  gallery.  These,  when  symbolism  became  the 
fashion,  were  said  to  represent  the  twelve  apostles.  This  certainly 
was  not  their  original  intent,  as  at  first  only  six  were  put  up  — the 
others  added  afterwards.  The  sanctuary  and  choir  were  here  singu- 
larly small  and  contracted,  as  if  arranged  before  the  clergy  became  so 
numerous  as  they  afterwards  were,  and  before  the  laity  were  excluded 
from  this  part  of  the  church. 

The  general  internal  appearance  of  the  building  will  be  imderstood 
from  the  following  woodcut  (Xo.  275),  which  presents  at  one  view  all 
the  peculiarities  of  the  basilican  buildings.  The  pillars  separating  the 
central  from  the  side  aisles  appear  to  have  been  of  uniform  dimensions, 
and  to  have  supported  a  horizontal  entablature,  above  which  rose  a 
double  range  of  panels,  each  containing  a  picture  —  these  panels  thus 
taking  the  place  of  what  was  the  triforium  in  Gothic  churches.  Over 
these  was  the  clerestory,  and  again  an  ornamental  belt  gave  sufficient 
elevation    for   the    roof,    which   in   this    instance  showed  the  naked 
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construction.  On  tlic  wliolo  pcrliaps  tlie  ratio  of  lieiijjht  to  widtli  is 
unexceptionable,  but  the  Iicight  over  the  jiiliars  is  so  great  that  they 
are  made  to  look  utterly  insignificant,  whicli  indeed  is  the  great  defect 
in  the  architectural  design  of  these  buildings,  and,  though  seldom  so 
offensive  as  here,  is  apparent  in  all.  The  ranges  of  columns  dividing 
the  side-aisles  were  joined  by  arches,  which  is  a  more  common  as  well 


as  a  better  arrangement,  as  it  not  only  adds  to  the  height  of  the  pillars, 
but  gives  them  an  apparent  power  of  bearing  the  superstructure.  At 
some  period  during  the  Middle  Ages  tlic  outer  aisles  were  vaulted, 
and  Gothic  windows  introduced  into  them.  This  change  seems  to 
liave  necessitated  the  closing  of  the  intermediate  range  of  clerestory 
windows,  which  probably  was  by  no  means  conducive  to  the  general 
architectural  effect  of  the  buildinir. 
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Externally  this  basilica,  like  all  those  of  its  age,  mnst  have  been 
singularly  deficient  in  beauty  or  in  architectural  design.  The  sides 
were  of  plain  unplastered  brick,  the  windows  were  jilain  arch-headed 
openings.  The  front  alone  was  ornamented,  and  this  only  with  two 
ranges  of  windows  somewhat  larger  than  those  at  the  sides,  three  in 
each  tier,  into  which  tracery  was  inserted  at  some  later  period,  and 
between  and  above  these,  various  figures  and  emblems  were  painted  in 
fresco  on  stucco  laid  on  the  brickwork.  The  whole  was  surmounted 
by  that  singular  coved  cornice  which  seems  to  have  been  universal 
in  Roman  basilicas,  though  not  found  anywhere  else  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

The  two  most  interesting  adjuncts  to  this  cathedral  were  the  two 
tombs  standing  to  the  northward.  Accoi'ding  to  the  medieval  tra- 
dition the  one  was  the  tomb  of  Honorius  and  his  wives,  the  other  the 
churcli  of  St.  Andrew.  Their  position,  however,  carefully  centred  on 
the  spine  of  tlie  circus  of  Nero,  where  the  great  apostle  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom, seems  to  point  to  a  holier  and  more  important  origin.  My 
own  conviction  is  that  they  were  erected  to  mark  the  places  where  the 
ajjostle  and  his  companions  suffered.  It  is  besides  extremely  improb- 
able that  after  the  erection  of  the  basilica  an  emperor  should  choose 
the  centre  of  a  circus  for  the  burying-]ilace  of  himself  and  his  family, 
or  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  choose  so  hallowed  a  spot.  They  are 
of  exactly  the  usual  tomb-form  of  the  age  of  Constantine,  and  of  the 
largest  size,  being  each  100  ft.  in  diameter. 

The  first  was  destroyed  by  Michael  Angelo,  as  it  stood  on  the  site 
required  for  his  northern  tribune,  the  second  by  Pius  VI.,  in  1776, 
to  make  way  for  the  present  sacristy,  and  Rome  thus  lost,  through 
pure  carelessness,  the  two  oldest  and  most  sacred  edifices  of  the 
Christian  period  which  she  possessed. 

The  most  eastern  had  been  so  altered  and  overlaid,  having  been 
long  used  as  a  sacrist}','  that  it  might  have  been  difticult  to  restore  it ; 
but  its  position  and  its  antiquity  certainly  entitled  it  to  a  better  fate. 

St.  Paul's. 

The  church  of  San  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura  was  almost  an  exact 
counterpart  of  St.  Peter's  both  in  design  and  dimensions.  The  only 
important  variations  were  that  the  transept  was  made  of  the  same 
Avidth  as  the  central  nave,  or  about  80  ft.,  and  that  the  pillars  sepa:- 
rating  the  nave  from  the  side  aisles  were  joined  by  arches  instead  of  by 
a  horizontal  architrave.  Both  these  were  undoubted  impi-ovements, 
the  first  giving  space  and  dignity  to  the  bema,  the  latter  not  only 
adding   height  to  the  order,  but  giving  it,  together  with  lightness, 


1  "U  Vaticano  discritto  da  Pistolesi,"  vol.  ii.  pis.  xxiv.  xxv. 
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tli.at  apparent  strength  requisite  to  support  the  liigh  wall  placed  over 
the  pillars. 

The  order,  too,  was  finer  and  moi'e  important  than  at  St.  Peter's, 
twenty-four  of  the  jiillars  being  taken  from  some  temple  or  building 
(it  is  generally  said  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian)  of  the  best  age  of 
Rome,  though  the  remaining  sixteen  were  unfortunately  only  very 
bad  copies  of  them.  These  pillars  are  33  feet  in  height,  or  one-third 
of  the  whole  lieight  of  tlie  building  to  tlie  roof.  In  St.  Peter's  they 
were  only  a  foiirtli,  and  if  they  had  l)een  spaced  a  little  farther  apart, 
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27C.    View  of  the  Interior  of  St.  P.aul'R,  .^t  Rome,  before  the  fire. 


and  the  arch  made  more  important,  the  most  glaring  defect  of  these 
buildings  would  in  a  great  measure  have  been  avoided. 

Long  before  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1822  this  eluireh  had  been 
so  altered  as  to  lose  many  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities.  The 
benia  or  presbytery  was  divided  into  two  by  a  longitudinal  wall. 
The  greater  number  of  its  clerestory  windows  were  built  up,  its 
atrium  gone,  and  decay  and  whitewash  had  done  much  to  efface  its 
beauty,  which,  nevertheless,  seems  to  have  struck  all  travellers  with 
admiration,  as  combining  in  itself  tlie  last  reminiscence  of  Pagan 
Rome  with  tlie  earliest  forms  of  the  Christian  world.  It  certainly 
was  the  most  interesting,  if  not  quite  the  most  beautiful,  of  the 
Christian  buildings  of  tliat  citv.' 


'  The  new  chttrch  which   snperserleil   this  one  is  described  in  tlic  author's 
"  Modern  Arcliiteclure,"  page  H'J,  woodcut  40. 
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Tlie  third  fivc-aislcd  basilica,  tlint  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano,  differs 
in  no  essential  respect  from  those  just  described  except  in  dimensions; 
it  covers  about  00,000  feet,  and  consequently  is  inferior  in  this  respect 
to  the  other  two.  It  has  been  so  completely  altered  in  modern  times 
that  its  primitive  arrangements  can  now  hardly  be  discerned,  nor  can 
their  effect  be  judged  of,  even  assuming  that  they  were  peculiar  to  it, 
which,  however,  is  by  no  means  certain. 

Like  the  other  two,  it  appears  to  have  been  originally  erected  by 
Constantine,  who  seems  especially  to  have  affected  this  five-aisled 
form.  The  churches  which  lie  erected  at  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem 
both  have  this  number  of  aisles.  From  the  similarity  which  exists  in 
the  design  of  all  these  churches  we  might  easily  restore  this  building, 
if  it  were  worth  while.  Its  dimensions  can  easily  be  traced,  but 
beyond  this  nothing  remains  of  the  original  erection. 

Of  those  with  three  aisles  by  far  the  finest  and  most  beautiful  is 
that  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  which,  notwithstanding  the  comparative 
smallness  of  its  dimensions,  is  now  jserhaps  the 
best  specimen  of  its  class  remaining.  Internally 
its  dimensions  are  100  feet  in  width  by  250  to  the 
front  of  the  apse ;  the  whole  area  being  about 
32,000  feet ;  so  that  it  is  little  more  than  half  the 
size  of  the  Lateran  church,  and  between  one- 
third  and  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  other  two 
five-aisled  churches. 

Notwithstanding  this  there  is  great  beauty 
in  its  internal  colonnade,  all  the  pillars  of  wliich 
are  of  one  design,  and  bear  a  most  pleasing  pro- 
portion to  the  superstructure.  The  clerestory, 
too,  is  ornamented  with  pilasters  and  j)anels, 
making  it  a  part  of  the  general  design ;  and 
with  the  roof,  which  is  panelled  with  constructive 
propriety  and  simplicitj',  combined  with  suffi- 
cient richness,  serves  to  make  up  a  whole  which 
gives  a  far  better  and  more  cotnplete  idea  of 
what  a  basilica  either  was  originally,  or  at  least 
I  m  B  ffl  a  Hi:  ^  isd  niight  have  been,  than  any  other  church  at  Rome. 
277.   Plan  of  Sta.  >iaiia   j^  jg  tj-yg  t],,,^  i^otli  the  pilasters  of  the  clerestory 

:\Iaggiore.     Scale  100  it.  .  . 

to  1  ill.  and  the  roof  are  modern,  and  in  modern  times 

the  colonnade  has   been   broken   through  in  two  places;    but  these 
defects  must  be  overlooked  in  judging  of  the  whole. 

Another  defect  is  that  the  side-aisles  have  b'icn  vaulted  in  modern 
times,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  the  liarniony  that  should 
exist  between  the  different  parts  of  the  building.  In  striving  to  avoid 
the  defect  of  making  the  superstructure  too  high  in  jiroportion  to  the 
columns,  the  architect  has  made  the  central  roof  too  low  either  for  the 
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widtli  or  length  of  the  main  aisle.     Still  the  building,  as  a  whole,  is 
—  or  rather  was  before  the  coinjiletion  of  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul's 


"-m  . 


:78.    View  of  Sta.  Slaria  Maggiore.    (From  Gutensohn  and  Knapp.) 


—  the  very  best  of  the  older  wooden-roofed  churches  of  Christendom, 
and  the  best  model  from  which  to  study  the  merits  and  defects  of  this 
style  of  architecture. 


279.     Plan  of  Sta.  Agnese. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


Section  of  Sta.  Agnese.    (From  < 
Knapp.)    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


Another  mode  of  getting  over  the  great  defect  of  high  walls  over 
the  pillars  was  mlopted,  as  in  Sta.  Agnese  and  St.  Lorenzo,  of  using  a 
vol..  I.  — -1 
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gallery  corresponding  with  the  triforium  of  Gotliic  cluirchcs.  In  both 
these  instances  it  seems  to  have  been  suggesterl,  if  not  required,  by  the 
jjeculiarity  of  the  ground,  which  was  liigiier  on  one  side  tluui  on  the 
other ;  but  wliether  tliis  was  tlie  true  cause  of  its  adoption  or  not, 
the  effect  was  niost  satisfactory,  and  had  it  been  persevered  in  so  as 
to  bring  the  upper  colonnade  more  into  harmony  of  i)roportion  with 
the  otlier,  it  Avould  have  been  attended  witli  tlie  liajipiest  results  on  the 


^1      Kcbtuitd  ^  1  \\     f  til    Jilt  111     f  til    I  isil     I    1  ^   I  >i    iizu  luoii  le  Mm  i 
(t  lom  LcJioil  b      *VrebiteLtule  Alou  ifatliiue     ) 


Style.  Whether  it  was,  however,  that  the  Romans  felt  the  want  of 
tlic  broad  jilain  sjiace  for  tlieir  paintings,  or  that  they  could  not  bring 
the  upper  arclies  in  proportion  witli  the  classical  pillars  which  tliey 
made  tise  of,  tlie  system  was  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as  adopted, 
and  never  came  into  general  use. 

It  is  not  now  easy  to  judge  wliat  the  effect  of  this  was  in  the 
original  church  of  St.  Lorenzo,  owing  to  the  numerous  alterations  it 
has  imdergone,  for  the  original  church  of  Constantine  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  swept  away.  Q'hat  of  Pelagius  which  we  now  see  is  in 
plan  somewhat  like  that  of  Sta.  Agnese,  only  witli  five  pillars  on  each 
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side  of  the  nave,  borrowed  from  some  ancient  edifice,  instead  of  seven, 
and  these  sujiport  a  liorizontal  nreliitrave  instead  of  arciies. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  apse  was  destroyed  and  a  long 
nave  added  in  that  direction,  so  that  the  altar  was  placed  wliere  the 
entrance  was  originally  situated.  Making  due  allowance  for  these 
changes,  it  is  probable  tliat  the  annexed  woodcut  faithfully  represents 
the  arrangements  of  the  building  as  it  stood  in  tlie  sixth  century,  and 
is  interesting,  not  only  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  representing  the  class 
of  church  erected  at  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere  at  this  age,  of  which  so 
very  few  specimens  now  exist.  It  contains  also  tlie  germs  of  much 
tliat  was  afterwards  reproduced  in  Gotliic  churches.  Tlie  U2)per 
gallery,  after  many  modifications,  at  last  settled  into  a  triforiuni,  and 
the  pierced  stone  slabs  in  the  windows  became  tracery  —  but  l)efore 
these  were  reached  a  vaulted  roof  was  introduced,  and  with  it  all  the 
features  of  the  style  were  to  a  great  extent  modified. 

The  cluirch  known  as  that  of  Sta.  Pudentiana  is  one  of  the  very 
oldest  and  consequently  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  those  in  Rome. 
It  stands  on  substructions  of  ancient  Roman  date,  which  probably 
formed  part  of  the  Thermaj  of  Novatus  or  the  house  of  the  Senator 
Pudens,  who  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  at  the  end  of  his  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  with  whom  he  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
resided  during  his  sojourn  in  Rome.  The  vaults  beneath  the  church 
certainly  formed  part  of  a  Roman  mansion,  so  ajiparently  do  those 
buildings,  shown  on  the  plan,  and  placed  behind  and  on  one  side  of 
the  sanctuary  ;  but  wliether  these  were  used  for  Christian  purposes 
before  the  erection  of  the  church  in  the  fourtli  century  is  by  no  means 
certain.     In  ])lan  the  church  remains  in  all  jn-obability  very  much  as 


282.    Plau  of  Sta.  Puilentiaiia. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


283.    Section  of  Sta.  Pudentiana.    (Kroni 
llubsch.')    Scale  5U  ft.  to  1  in. 


originally  designed,  its  most  striking  peculiarity  being  the  segmental 
form  of  the  apse,  which  may  possibly  have  arisen  from  some  jieculiar 


'  "  AltchristlicUpn  Kh'clien  iiach  Uaudenkmalen  unJallereii  Beschreibuugen," 
von  D.  llubsch.     Carlsruhe.     1862. 
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arrangement  of  tlie  original  building.  It  was  not,  however,  fo\inJ  to 
be  pleasing  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  and  was  not  consc 
quently  again  employed. 

The  annexed  section  probably  represents  very  nearly  the  original 

form  of  the  nave,  though   it  has  been 

so  encrusted  with  modern  accretions  as 

to  render  it  difficidt  to  ascertain  what 

the  first  form  really  was.     The   shafts 

of  the  pillars  may  have  been  borrowed 

from  some  older  edifice,  but  the  capitals 

V-  ',    ^        :  -  ;,,,.,;/  were  clearly  designed  to  support  arches, 

W-->^  -     j'  and  must  therefore  be  early  Christian 

iii:£i:£iJ_lii£2i^3  (fourth  century?),  and  are  among  the 

284.  Capitei^of  sta.  Puiientiana.       most  elegant  and  appropriate  specimens 

of  the  class  now  extant. 
In  some  instances,  as  in  San  Clemente,  above  alluded  to,  in  San 
Pietro  in  Vincula,  and  Sta.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  the  colonnade  is 
divided  into  spaces  of  three  or  four  intercolumniations  by  blocks  of 
solid  masonry,  which  gi\'e  great  apparent  solidity  and  strength  to 
the  building,  but  at  the  expense  of  breaking  it  up  into  compartments 
more  than  is  agreeable,  and  these  destroy  that  beauty  of  perspective 
80  ])leasing  in  a  continuous  colonnade.  This  defect  seems  to  have 
been  felt  in  the  Santa  Praxede,  where  three  of  these  blocks  are  intro- 
duced in  the  length  of  the  nave,  and  support  each  a  bold  arch  tlirown 
across  the  central  aisle.  The  effect  of  tliis  might  have  been  most 
hap]iy,  as  at  San  jMiniato,  near  Florence;  but  it  has  been  so  clumsily 
managed  in  the  Koman  example,  as  to  be  most  destructive  of  all 
beauty  of  proportion. 

Some  of  the  principal  beauties  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able defects  of  these  basilican  churches  arise  from  the  employment  of 
columns  torn  from  ancient  temples  :  where  this  has  been  done,  the 
beauty  of  the  marble  and  the  exquisite  sculpture  of  the  capitals  and 
friezes,  give  a  richness  and  elegance  to  the  whole  that  go  far  to 
redeem  or  to  hide  the  rudeness  of  the  building  in  which  they  are 
encased.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  discrepancy  between  the  ])illars 
—  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  columns  being  sometimes  used  side  by 
side  —  destroys  all  uniformity,  and  the  fragmentary  character  of  the 
entablatures  they  su]i]iort  is  still  more  prejudicialto  the  continuity  of 
the  perspective,  which  should  be  the  greatest  charm  of  these  churches. 
]>y  degrees,  the  fertile  quarries  of  ancient  Rome  seem  to  have  become 
entirely  exhausted  ;  and  as  the  example  of  St.  Paul  proves,  the 
Romans  in  the  fourth  century  were  incapable  of  manufacturing  even 
a  bad  imitation,  and  were  at  last  forced  to  adopt  some  new  plan  of 
supporting  their  arcades.  The  church  of  SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  elegant  example  of  this  class,  the  piers  being  light 
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octagons ;  but  the  most  elmracteristic,  as  well  as  the  most  original,  is 
the  San  Vinceuzo  alio  Tre  Fontane,  shown  in  section  anil  elevation 
in  Woodcut   No.  286.     It  so  far    deviates  from  the  usual  basilican 


285.     Half  Section,  half  Elevation,  ot  tlie  (  iiiirrlx  oi  San  \'incen70  alle  Ire  l^nitane. 
(From  Gutensolin  and  Knapp.)    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 

arrangements  as  almost  to  deserve  the  appellation  of  Gothic.  It  has 
the  same  defect  as  all  the  rest —  its  pier  arches  being  too  low,  and  for 
■which  there  is  no  excuse  here — but  both  internally  and  externally 
it  shows  a  uniformity  of  design  and  a  desire  to  make  every  part 
ornamental  th.at  produces  a  very  ])leasing  effect,  notwithstanding 
that  the  whole  is  merely  of  brick,  and  that  ornament  is  so  sparingly 
apjilied  as  barely  to  prevent  the  building  sinking  into  the  class  of 
mere  utilitarian  erections. 

Among  the  most  pleasing  architectural  features,  if  they  may  be 
so  called,  of  those  churches,  are  the  mosaic  pavements  that  adorn  the 
greater  number.  These  were  always  original,  being  designed  for 
tlie  buildings  in  which  they  are  used,  and  following  the  arrangement 
of  the  architecture  surrounding  them.  The  2'atterns  too  are  always 
elegant,  and  ajjjjropriate  to  the  purpose ;  and  as  the  colors  are  in 
like  manner  generally  harmoniously  blended,  they  form  not  only  a 
most  appropriate  but  most  beautiful  basement  to  the  architecture. 

A  still  more  important  feature  was  the  great  mosaic  picture  that 
always  adorned  the  semi-dome  of  the  ajise,  representing  most  generally 
the  Saviour  seated  in  glory  surrounded  by  Saints,  or  else  some  scene 
from  the  life  of  the  holy  personage  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated. 
These  mosaics  were  generally  continued  down  to  nearly  the  level  of 
the  altar,  and  along  the  whole  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  sanctuary  in 
which  the  apse  was  situated,  and  as  far  as  the  triumjihal  arch  which 
separated  the  nave  from  the  sanctuary,  at  which  point  the  mosaic 
blended  with  the  frescoes  that  adorned  the  upper  walls  of  the  central 
nave  above  the  arcades.  All  this  made  u]i  an  extent  of  polychro- 
matic decoration  which  in  those  dark  ages  when  few  could  read,  the 
designers  of  these  buildings  seem  to  have  considered  as  virtually 
of  more  importance  than  the  architectural  work  to  which  it  was 
attached.  Any  attempt  to  judge  of  the  one  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  other,  would  be  forming  an  opinion  on  hearing  but 
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half  tliu  evidcnco:  but  taken  in  conjunction,  tlie  paintings  go  far  to 
explain,  and  also  to  redeem,  many  jjoints  in  which  the  architecture 
is  most  open  to  criticism. 

Ravenna. 

During  the  whole  period  when  the  Romanesque  style  was  most 
flourishing,  the  city  of  Ravenna  almost  rivalled  in  importance  the  old 
capital  of  the  world,  and  her  churches  were  consequently  hardly  less 
important  either  in  number  or  in  richness  than  those  we  have  just 
been  describing.  It  is  true  she  had  none  so  large  as  the  great  metro- 
politan basilicas  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  one  five-aisled  church  she 
possessed  —  the  cathedral  —  has  been  entirely  destroyed,  to  make  way 
for  a  very  contemptible  modern  erection.  From  the  plans,  however, 
which  we  possess  of  it,  it  seems  to  have  differed  very  considerably 
from  the  Roman  exam])lcs,  most  especially  in  having  no  trace  of  a 
transept,  the  building  being  a  perfectly  regular  parallelogram,  half 
as  long  again  as  its  breadth,  and  with  merely  one  great  apse  added  at 
the  end  of  the  central  nave.  Its  loss  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it 
was,  besides  being  the  largest,  the  oldest  church 
in  the  city,  having  been  erected  about  the  year 
400,  by  Archbishop  Ursus.  The  baptistery  that 
belonged  to  it  has  been  fortunately  preserved, 
and  will  be  described  hereafter. 

Besides    a  considerable    number    of    other 
churches  which  have   either  been    lost  or  de- 
stroyed by  repair,  Ravenna  still  possesses  two 
first-class      three-aisled 
b.tsilicas — the  San  Apol 
linai-e  Nuovo, originally  ui,, 
an  Arian  church,  built 
by  Theodoric,  king   of  > 

tFe  Goths  (T.  p.  493~u\ .^t  .^i  :yj^^i.'\ ,\,  i;  „> 
p;andtheS.Apob)||^|^^— ;^ 
linare  m  Classe,  at  the 
Port  of  Ravenna,  situ- 
ated aboiit  three  miles 
from  the  city,  com- 
menced A.  r>.  538,  and 
dedicated  549.     Of  the 

two,  tie  first  named    is  „g-_    ArcUes  in  Cburcli  of  San 
l,y    far  the    more    con-       QSasSr'^  ^'"°™'   '''"''"" 
sidcrable,  being  315  ft. 
long   by   115    in  width    externally,    while    the    other   only  measures 


Z5E3?io 


36.    Plan  of  St.  Apollinare 

Nunvo.     (From  llubscli.) 

Scale  100  ft.  to  i  in. 


'  A.  F.  von  Quast,  "Die  Altchrisllichen  IJauwcrke  vou  riaveniia." 
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289.    S.  ApoUinare  in  Classe,  Rareoua.    (From  Quast.) 
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216  feet  in  length  by  104.  It  is  now  called  S.  Martino  in  Cielo  J'Oro, 
from  its  having  been  decided  in  the  twelfth  century  tliat  the  other 
church  in  Classe  possessed  the  true  body  of  the  saint  to  which  both 
cluirches  were  dedicated.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  jjlan,  it  is  a  per- 
fectly regular  basilica,  with  twenty-two  pillars  on  each  side  of  the 
nave,  wliich  is  51  feet  in  width.  Tlie  bema  is  well  raised,  and  forms 
a  Sort  of  incipient  transept  in  front  of  the  apse,  and  it  possesses  a 
handsome  narthex  with  light  ])illars  in  front. 

The  great  merit  of  these  two  basilicas,  as  compared  with  those  of 
Rome,  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  Ravemia  having  possessed  no 
ruined  temples  whose  spoils  could  be  used  in  the  construction  of  new 
Iniildings.  Consequently  the  architects,  being  obliged  to  think  for 
themselves  and  design  every  detail,  introduced  a  degree  of  harmony 
into  their  proportions  utterly  unknown  in  the  Roman  examples. 
From  Woodcut  Xo.  287,  representing  three  arches  of  the  nave  of 
S.  ApoUinare  Nuovo,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pillars  are  pleasingly 
spaced  ;  their  capitals,  surmounted  by  a  block  representing  the  archi- 
trave, sufKce  for  the  support  of  the  arches  that  spring  from  them  ;  the 
triforium  belt  is  adorned  with  figures,  and  is  of  pleasing  proportions ; 
and  the  window  over  each  arch  tills  up  the  remaining  height  to  the 
roof,  without  either  overcrowding  or  leaving  any  space  that  is  not 
easily  filled  up  by  the  decorations  ajiplied.  It  is  true  the  parts  do  not 
all  quite  harmonize,  but  the  entire  architecture  of  the  building  is  an 
immense  stride  in  advance  of  the  Roman  style.  All  this  is  still 
more  apparent  in  Woodcut  Xo.  288,  taken  from  the  angle  where  the 
nave  joins  the  apse  in  the  ApoUinare  in  Classe,  which  shows  a  still 
further  advance  towards  forming  a  new  style  out  of  the  classical 
elements  :  a  little  more  and  the  transition  would  be  almost  comjslete. 
It  is  still  easy,  however,  not  only  to  trace  the  derivation  of  every 
detail  from  the  classical  model,  but  also  to  see  that  the  architect  was 
trying  to  adhere  to  that  style  as  far  as  his  means  and  his  purposes 
would  allow. 

Externally  these  buildings  appear  to  have  remained  to  the  present 
hour  almost  wliolly  without  architectural  embellishment.  It  was  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  ornamental  purposes  to  make  the  brick  arches 
necessary  for  the  construction  slightly  more  prominent  and  important 
than  was  actually  required.  As  if  impelled  by  some  feeling  of  antag- 
onism to  the  practice  of  the  heathens,  the  early  Christians  seem  to 
have  tried  to  make  the  external  appearance  of  their  buildings  as 
unlike  those  of  their  predecessors  as  was  possible.  Whether  this  was 
the  cause  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  can  well  be  less  ornamental 
than  these  exteriors;  and  even  the  narthex,  \Yhich  in  the  ApoUinare  in 
Classe  afforded  an  excellent  op])ortunity  for  embellishment,  could  not  be 
less  ornamental  if  it  were  the  entrance  to  a  barn  instead  of  to  a  church 
of  such  richness  and  beauty  as  this  in  all  its  internal  arrangements. 
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Paeexzo. 

At  Parenzo  in  Istria  there  is  a  basilica,  built  in  tlie  year  542  by 
the  Bishoi?  Eupln-asiiis,  and  consequently  conteniiiorary  with  these 
examples  at  Ravenna.  This  church  still  retains 
its  atrium,  ba])tistery,  and  other  accompani- 
ments, which  those  at  Ravenna  have  lost.  It 
consists  of  a  basilica  in  three  aisles,  with  an 
apse  at  the  end  of  each,  and  an  atrium  in  front, 
beyond  which  is  situated  the  baptistery ;  and 
in  front  of  this  again  a  tower,  with  a  circular 
chamber  in  it,  tliough  this  latter  feature  seems 
to  be  of  more  modern  date.  On  one  side  at 
the  east  end  is  a  chapel  or  crypt ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  clear  to  what  age  it  belongs,  and  for 
what  purpose  it  was  erected.  It  is  apparently 
an  excrescence,  while  all  the  other  parts  belong 
to  the  original  design.  Internally  the  church 
is  121  feet  in  length  by  32  in  width,  and 
possesses  all  the  usual  arrangements  of  a 
church  of  that  date.  Some  of  its  pillars  are 
of  the  Corinthian  order  and  are  borrowed  from 
some  older  edifice,  but  others  are  of  pure 
Byzantine  type  (Woodcut  Xo.  291),  and  were 
they  all  like  this,  would  oldige  us  to  defer 
the  description  of  the  building  to  a  later 
page.  It  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  tran- 
sition specimen,  but  one  of  such  beauty  as  to 
make  us  regret  that  the  barbarians  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Adriatic  had  not  studied  or 
appreciated  its  beauty.  Externally  the  facade 
retains  some  of  tlie  painted  decorations  which 
seem  to  have  been  so  fashionable  at  the  time 
it  was  erected,  but  internally  they  have  been 
entirely  peeled  off  the  nave,  and  though  the 
apse  is  rich  in  marbles,  mosaic  and  paintings, 
they  are  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  build- 
ing itself.  As  an  edifice  of  the  age  of  Jus- 
tinian, and  as  showing  the  relative  position 
of  the  various  parts  that  made  up  an  ecclesi- 
astical estal)lisliment  in  those  early  times,  it  is  singularly  deserving 
of  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  the  history  of  art  is  a  matter  of 
interest. 


290.    Church  .at  P.irenzo  in 
Istria.    (From  A};ivcu\irt.) 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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292.    ri.lii  of  Cluircli  at  Torcello. 
Scale  lOU  ft.  to  1  iu. 


TOECELLO. 

The  clnirch  at  Torcello,  in  the  Venetian  Lagnnc,  is  the  last  example 
it  will  be  necessary  to  ijuote  in  order  to  make  the  arrangements  of  the 

Romanesque  basilicas  intelligible.  It 
Avas  originally  erected  in  the  seventh 
century;  and  though  altered,  perhaj)s  to 
some  extent  rebuilt,  in  tlie  first  year  of 
the  eleventh  century,  it  still  retains  much 
of  the  arrangement  and  character  of 
the  original  edifice  —  few  churches  jirob- 
aljly  ])ossess  the  old  arrangements  in  such 
completeness  as  this,  or  impress  the  be- 
holder with  an  air  of  greater  antiquity. 
The  wliole  width  of  the  church  is  71  ft. 
internally  by  125  in  length.  One  of  its 
most  striking  peculiarities  is  the  disjiro- 
portional  width  of  the  central  as  com- 
jiared  witli  the  side  aisles,  the  latter 
being  only  7  ft.  wide.  A  screen  of  six 
pillars  divides  the  nave  from  the  sanctu- 
ary. Perhajis,  however,  tlic  most  inter- 
esting jiai't  of  this  cluirch  is  the  interior 
of  its  apse,  which  still  retains  tlie  bishoi)'s  throne,  surrounded  by  six 
ranges  of  seats  for  his  presbytery,  arranged  like  those  of  an  ancient 
theatre.  It  presents  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best  preserved 
examples  of  the  fittings  of  the  apse,  and  gives  a  better  idea  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  apses  of  churches  were  originally  arranged  tlian 
anything  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  church,  either  of  its  age 
or  of  an  earlier  period. 

Like  Sta.  Pudentiana  ("V\"oodcut  Xo.  282)  and  Parcnzo,  this  church 
jjossesses  a  small  side  chapel,  a  vestry  or  sanctuar}',  on  the  Gospel  side 
of  the  altar,  and  the  remains  of  a  very  perfect  bajitistery  may  still  be 
traced  in  front  of  the  west  door.  This  was  a  square  block,  externally, 
measuring  37  ft.  each  way;  internally  an  octagon,  with  the  angles 
cut  iu  hemispherical  niches.  In  the  rear  of  the  church  stood  the 
campanile,  and  across  a  narrow  passage  the  conventual  buildings ;  in 
front  of  which  now  stands  the  beautiful  little  church  of  Sta.  Fosca, 
the  whole  making  up  a  group  of  nearly  unrivalled  interest  considering 
its  small  dimensions. 

Other  examples  might  be  quoted  differing  in  some  slight  resjiect 
from  those  just  given,  but  the  above  are  proliably  suflieient  to  exjilain 
the  general  arrangements  of  the  early  basilican  churches  and  the 
style  of  their  architecture,  so  long  as  it  remained  23ure  Romanesque ; 
in  other  words,  so  long  as  it  continued  in  Italy  to  be  a  direct  deduc- 
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tioii  from  the  Roman  style,  without  any  foreign  admixture  or  reaction. 
It  might  be  instructive  to  sjscculate  on  what  the  style  miglit  liave 
become  if  left  alone  to  develope  itself  on  its  native  soil,  but  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  make  the  subject  clear  without  a  much 
larger  amount  of  illustration  than  is  admissible,  and  which  in  such  a 
history  as  IJiis  would  be  out  of  place.  Simultaneously  with  the  elab- 
oi'ation  of  the  rectangular  form  of  church  liy  the  Italians,  the  Byzan- 
tines were  occujiied  with  the  same  task ;  but,  being  freer  from  tlie 
trammels  of  tradition  and  less  influenced   by  examples,  they  early 


293.    Apse  of  Basilica  at  Torcello. 


arrived  at  forms  much  more  divergent  from  those  of  the  classical 
period  than  those  of  Italy,  and  their  style,  reacting  on  the  Italian, 
produced  that  vci-y  beautiful  combination  of  which  Pisa  Cathedral  is 
a  ty2ie,  and  St.  Mark's  at  Venice  an  extreme  cxanqile.  This  style 
generally  pervaded  the  whole  south  of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of 
Rome ;  and,  from  the  elements  of  which  it  was  composed,  may  fairly 
be  designated  Byzantine  Italian. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  the  south,  the  Longobards,  the  Goths, 
and  other  Barbarians  who  invaded  the  north  of  Italy,  seized  on  this 
type  and  worked  it  out  in  their  own  fashion.     They,  however,  iiad 
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a  mania  for  stone  vaulted  roofs,  which  led  to  most  important  modifi- 
cations of  the  style.  It  may  probably  be  correct  to  assert  that  no 
Romanesque  or  Byzantine  Italian  church  has,  or  ever  liad,  a  vaulted 
nave.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  hardly  a  Barbarian  church  which 
the  builders  did  not  as])ire  to  vault,  though  they  were  frequently 
unable  to  accomplish  it.  It  was  this  vaulting  mania  which  led  to  the 
invention  of  compound  piers,  pointed  arches,  buttresses,  pinnacles, 
and  all  the  numerous  peculiarities  of  the  Gothic  style ;  and  which, 
reacting  on  northern  Italy,  produced  the  Ghibeline  or  Italian  Gothic 
style. 

No  exact  boundary  can  be  drawn  between  these  two :  modifica- 
tions of  style  varied,  as  Byzantine  or  Gothic  influences  ebbed  or 
flowed,  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Venice  and  Pisa,  and  all  Calabria, 
were  generally  influenced  by  their  intercourse  with  the  East,  while 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  Italy  and  away  from  the  coast  as  far  down 
as  Sienna  and  Orvieto  the  strong  hand  of  the  Teuton  made  itself 
felt. 

Yet  Italy  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  successful  in  either  style. 
Her  superior  civilization  enabled  her  to  introduce  and  use  an  elegance 
of  detail  unknown  north  of  the  Alps ;  but  she  did  not  work  out  the 
basilican  type  for  herself :  she  left  it  to  others  to  do  that  for  her,  and 
consequently  never  perfectly  understood  wliat  she  undertook,  or  why 
it  was  done.  The  result  is  that,  though  great  elegance  is  found  in 
parts,  Italy  can  hardly  produce  a  single  church  which  is  satisfactory 
as  a  design ;  or  which  would  be  intelligible  without  first  explaining 
the  basework  of  those  true  styles  from  which  its  principal  features 
have  been  borrowed. 
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CHAPTER    III. 
CIRCULAR  ROMANESQUE  CHURCHES. 

COXTEN^TS. 

Circular  Churches  —  Tomb  of  Sta.  Costanza — Churches  at  Perugia,  N'ocera, 
Bavenna,     Milan  —  Secular  Buildings. 

IN  addition  to  tlie  Pagan  basilicas  and  tcmjiles,  from  which  tlio 
arrangements  of  so  many  of  the  Cliristian  edifices  were  obtained, 
the  tombs  of  the  Romans  fonned  a  third  type,  from  which  the  forms 
of  a  very  important  class  of  churclies  were  derived. 

The  form  which  these  buildings  retained,  so  long  as  they  remained 
mere  sepulchres  appropriated  to  Pagan  uses,  has  been  already  described 
(pp.  342  to  346).  That  of  CiBcilia  Metella  and  those  of  Augustus 
and  Hadrian  were  what  would  now  be  called  "chambered  tumuli;" 
originally  the  sepulchral  chamber  was  infinitesimally  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  mass,  but  we  find  these  being  gradually  enlarged  till 
we  approach  the  age  of  Constantine,  when,  as  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Tossia  Family,  that  called  the  Tomb  of  Helena  (Woodcut  No.  226)  and 
many  others  of  the  same  age,  they  became  miniature  Pantheons.  The 
central  apartment  was  all  in  all ;  the  exterior  was  not  thought  of. 
Still  they  were  appropriated  to  sepulchral  rites,  and  these  only,  so 
long  as  they  belonged  to  Pagan  Rome.  The  case  was  different  when 
they  were  erected  by  the  Christians.  No  association  could  be  more 
appropriate  than  that  of  these  sepulchral  edifices,  to  a  religion  nursed 
in  persecution,  and  the  apostles  of  which  had  sealed  their  faith  with 
their  blood  as  martyrs;  and  when  the  Sacrament  for  the  dying  and 
the  burial  service  were  employed,  it  was  in  these  circular  churches 
that  it  was  performed.  But  besides  the  viaticum  for  the  departing 
Christian,  the  Church  provided  the  admission  sacrament  of  baptism 
for  those  who  were  entering  into  communion,  and  this  was,  in  early 
days  at  least,  always  performed  in  a  building  separate  from  the 
basilica.  It  would  depend  on  whether  marriage  was  then  considered 
as  a  sacrament  or  a  civil  contract,  whether  it  was  celebrated  in  the 
basilica  or  the  church :  but  it  seems  certain  that  the  one  was  used 
almost  exclusively  as  the  business  place  of  the  community,  the  other 
as  the  sacramental  temple  of  the  sect.  This  appears  always  to  liave 
been  the  case,  at  least  when  the  two  forms  existed  together,  as  they 
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almost  always  d'ul  in  the  givat  ecclesiastical  establishments  of 
Italy.  When  the  church  was  copied  from  a  temple,  as  in  the 
African  examjiles  above  described,  it  is  probable  it  may  have 
served  both  purposes.  But  too  little  is  known  of  the  architecture 
of  this  early  age,  and  its  liturgies,  to  speak  positively  on  the 
subject. 

The  uses  and  derivation  of  these  three  forms  of  churches  are  so 
distinct  that  it  would  be  extremely  convenient  if  we  could  appropriate 
names  to  distinguish  them.  The  first  retains  most  appropriately  the 
name  of  basilica,  and  with  sufficient  limitation  to  make  it  generally 
applicable.  The  word  ecclcsia,  or  eglise,  would  equally  suffice  for  the 
second,  but  that  it  is  not  English,  and  has  been  so  indiscriminately 
ajiplied  that  it  could  not  now  be  used  in  a  restricted  sense.  The 
word  kii"k,  or  as  we  soften  it  into  church,  would  be  appropriate  to 
the  third,!  y^ut  again  it  has  been  so  employed  as  to  be  inapjilicable. 
We  therefore  content  ourselves  with  employing  the  words  Basilica, 
Church,  and  Round  Church,  to  designate  the  thre€>,  emplojing  some 
expletive  when  any  confusion  is  likely  to  arise  between  the  first  two 
of  the  series. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  early  Romanesque  circular 
buildings  is  that  they  show  the  same  transitional  progress  from  an 
external  to  an  internal  columnar  style  of  architecture  which  marked 
the  change  from  the  Pagan  to  the  Christian  form  of  sacred  edifice.  It 
is  perhaps  not  too^miich  to  assert  that_no^  ancient  classic  building 
of  circular  form  has  iLiiyjiillars  used  constructively  in_its^  interior. 
Even  the  Pantheon,  though  143  ft.  6  in.  in  diatneter,  derives  no 
assistance  from  the  pillars  that  surround  it  internally  — they  are  mere 
decorative  features.  The  same  is  true  of  the  last  Pagan  example  we 
are  acquainted  with,  —  the  temple  or  tomb  which  Diocletian  erected  in 
his  palace  at  Spalatro  (Woodcut  No.  194).  The  jiillars  do  fill  up  the 
angles  there,  but  the  building  would  be  stable  without  them.  Tlie 
Byzantine  architects  also  generally  declined  to  avail  themselves  of 
jjilhirs  to  sujiport  their  domes,  but  the  Romanesque  architects  used 
them  almost  as  universally  as  in  their  basilicas. 

Another  very  striking  peculiarity  is  the  entire  abandonment  of 
all  external  decoration.  Roman  circular  temjilcs  had  peristyles,  like 
those  at  Tivoli  (Woodcut  No.  193)  and  that  of  Vesta  in  Rome.  Even 
the  Pantheon  is  as  remarkable   for  its  portico  as  its  dome,  so  is  that 


1  That  is  on  the  supposition  that  the 
word  kirlv  is  derived  from  tlie  Latin 
word  "circus,"  "circular,"  as  the 
Frencli  term  it,  "  cirque."  My  own 
conviction  is  that  this  is  certainly  the 


ins  they  derived  from  the  Eomans. 
Wliy  the  Germans  should  employ  x'Jitlov 
olxng,  when  neither  the  Greeljs  nor  the 
Latins  used  that  name,  is  a  mystery 
which  those  who  insist  on   tliese  very 


case.     The  word  is   only  used   by  the  i  improbable  names  have  as  yet  failed  to 
Barbarians  as  applied  to  a  form  of  build- 1  explain. 
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known  as  the  Torre  ilei  Scliiavi,i  but  it  is  only  in  tlic  very  earliest  of 
the  Christian  edifices  that  we  find  a  trace  of  the  ])ortico,  and  even  in 
them  hardly  any  attemjit  at  external  decoration.  1'he  temjdes  of  the 
Christians  were  no  longer  shrines  to  contain  statues,  and  to  which 
worshij)  might  be  addressed  by  j>eople  outside,  but  had  become  halls  to 
contain  the  worshipjiers  themselves  while  eng.aged  in  acts  of  devotion. 

The  tomb  of  the  Empress  Helena  (Woodcut  No.  22G)  is  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  its  class.  It  has  no  pillars  internally,  it  is  true, 
but  it  likewise  has  none  on  tlie  exterior  —  the  transition  was  not  then 
complete.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  two  tombs  on  the  Spina  of 
the  Circus  of  Nero  (Woodcut  No.  274).  They  too  were  astyler,  and 
their  external  appearance  was  utterly  neglected. 

Wiien  from  these  we  turn  to  the  Tomb  or  Ba]jtistery  of  Constantine, 
built  some  time  afterwards  (Woodcut  No.  294),  we  find  the  roof  sup- 
ported by  a  screen  of  eight  columns,  two  stories 
in  height,  and  through  all  its  alterations  can  detect 
the  effort  to  make  the  interior  ornamental.  It 
has,  liowever,  a  portico,  but  this  again  is  practi- 
cally an  interior,  both  ends  being  closed  with 
apsidal  terminations,  so  that  it  really  forms  a 
second  a])artment  rather  than  a  portico.  In  both 
these  respects  it  is  in  advance  of  the  building  next    -w-  i;:>i'i  st>ry  nt  cnn- 

.     ,         ^  ^  staiitiue.     fKroiii   Isa- 

to  It  m  a<xe  that  we  know  of —  the  OctaEjon  at  Siia-       I't-iie.)    scale  loo  it. 

.        .  .  '  tol  iu. 

latro  —  which  it  otherwise  very  much  resembles. 

The  eight  internal  pillars  instead  of  being  mere  ornaments  have  become 
essential  ])arts  of  the  construction,  and  the  external  peristyle  has  dis- 
appeared, leaving  only  the  fragment  of  a  porch. 

The  tomb  which  the  same  Emperor  erected  to  contain  the  re- 
mains of  his  daughter  Constantia,  is  another  example  of  the  same 
transitional  style.  The  intei-ior  in  this 
instance  is  vaulted,  but  so  timidly  that 
twenty-four  pillars  are  employed  to  sus- 
tain a  weight  for  which  half  tliat  number 
Avould  have  been  amply  sufficient.  In  the 
square  niche  ojiposite  the  entrance  stood 
the  sarcophagus  of  the  princess,  now  in 
the  Vatican.  The  roof  of  the  aisle  is 
adorned  with  paintings  of   the  vintage 

and  scenes  of  rural  life,  which,  like  all  sss- rinnnf  theTn,„hr,fst^.c<Kt,^ll- 
,,  ,  ,         „  -r^  ,^  .  za,  at  I;oin.-.  (Frniu  IsubelK-,  "Eili- 

those  on  tlie  tombs  of  Pno-an  Rome,  have       "c'Js  Ciicuiaires.")  Scale  luo  ft.to  i 

iu. 

no  reference  to  the  sepulchral  uses  to 

which  tlie  building  was  dedicated.     The  whole  internal   diameter  of 

the  tomb  is  7.3  feet,  that  of  the  dome  35. 


'  Isabelle,  "  Edifices  C'irculaires,"  ijlates  20  and  27. 
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In  front  of  the  building  is  a  small  crypto-porticus  similar  in 
arrangement  to  that  of  her  father's  tomb,  and  beyond  this  is  an  ob- 
long space  with  circular  ends, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
arcades  ;  its  dimensions  were 
535  feet  by  130,  and,  though 
so  ruined  as  hardly  to  allow  of 
its  arrangements  being  res- 
tored, it  is  interestingas  being 
perhaps  tlie  only  instance  of 
tlie  '■\formn  "  which  it  is  jjrob- 
able  was  left  before  all  tombs 
in  those  times,  and  traces  of 
which  may  perhaps  be  found 
elsewhere,  tliough  as  yet  tjiey 
have  not  been  looked  for. 

The  only  other  imjiortant 
circvdar  building  within  the 
walls  of  Rome  of  this  early  age  is  that  known  as  S.  Stephano  Rotondo. 
Though  there  is  nothing  to  fix  its  date  with  any  precision,  it  is  almost 

certain  that  it  belongs  to  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is  210  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  its  roof  was  supported  by  two 
ranges  of  columns  circularly  disposed  in  its 
interior;  and  on  the  first  or  inner  range  rested 
a  horizontal  architrave  like  that  of  St.Peter's. 
In  the  outer  one  the  pillars  support  arches 
like  those  of  St.  Paul's.  All  the  pillars  are 
taken  from  older  buildings.  The  outer  aisle 
was  divided  into  eight  compartments ;  but  in 
what  manner,  and  for  what  purpose,  it  is  not 
now  easy  to  ascertain,  owing  to  the  ruined  state  of  the  building,  and 


29G.      Plan  of  San  Stephano  Botomlo.      (From 
Guteusolm  and  Knapp.)    Scale  lUU  tl.  to  1  in. 


297.  Plan  of  Sti.Angeli, Perugia. 
(From  Isabelle.)  Scale  lou  tl. 
to  1  in. 


208.    Section  of  Sti.  Anfeli,  reiugia.    (From  Isabelle,  "  EiUaoes  Ciiculaires.")    Xo  scale. 
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to  its  having  been  so  much  and  so  fi-equently  nltered  since  it  was  firet 
erected.  Xor  can  it  be  determined  exactly  liow  it  was  roofed,  though  it  is 
probable  that  its  arrangements  were  identical  with  those  of  the  great  five- 
aisled  basilicas,  wliich  it  closely  resembles,  except  in  its  circular  shape. 

This  is  more  clear  in  another  church  of  the  same  age,  that  of  Sti. 
Anijeli,  at  Perugia,  which  is  very  similar  in  its  disposition.  Of  this 
building  a  section  is  here  shown,  as  given  by  M.  Isabelle  —  perha])s 
not  quite  to  be  depended  upon  in  every  respect,  but  still  affording  a 
very  fair  representation  of  what  the  arrangements  of  tlie  circular 
wooden-roofed  churches  were.  Its  dimensions  are  much  less  than 
those  of  San  Stephano,  being  only  115  feet  in  diameter;  but  it  is  more 
I'egular,  the  greater  part  of  its  materials  being  apparently  original, 
and  made  for  tlie  place  they  occupy.  In  the  church  of  San  Stephano, 
tlie  tomb-shaped  circular  form  was  probably  used  as  symbolical  of  his 
martyrdom.  That  at  Perugia  was  most  likely  originally  a  baptistery, 
or  it  may  also  have  been  dedicated  to  some  martyr;  but  in  the  heart 
of  Etruria  this  form  may  have  been  adopted  for  other  reasons,  the 
force  of  which  we  are  hardly  able  at  the  present  day  to  a]ipreciate, 
though  in  all  cases  locality  is  one  of  the  strongest  influencing  powers 
in  so  far  as  architectural  forms  are  concerned. 

At  Xocera  dei  Pagani,  on  the  road  between  Xa])les  and  Salerno, 
there  is  an  extremely  beautiful  circular  church  built  undoubtedly  for 
the  purpose  of  a  baptistery,  and  very 
similar  in  plan  and  general  arrange- 
ment to  the  tomb  of  Constantia,  now 
known  asthcBaptistery  of  Sta.Agnese, 
though  somewhat  larger,  being  80  feet 
in  diameter.  Its  ])rincipal  merit  is 
the  form  of  its  dome,  wliich  is  not 
oidy  correct  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  but  singularly  graceful  inter- 
nally. Externally  this  building  for  the 
first  time  introduces  us  to  a  peculiar- 
ity which  had  as  much  influence  on  the 
"Western  styles  as  any  of  those  pointed 
out  above.  As  before  observed  0^.428) 
the  Romanesque  architects  never  at; 
tempted  to  vault  their  rectangular 
Huiidings,  but  they  did  frequently  construct  domes  over  their  circular 
edifices.  But  here  again  they  did  not  make  the  outside  of  the  dome 
the  outline  of  their  buildings,  as  the  Romans  had  always  done  before 
the  time  of  Constantine,  and  as  the  Byzantines  and  Saracens  in- 
variably did  afterwards ;  but  they  employed  their  vault  only  as  a 
ceiling  internally,  and  covered  it,  as  in  this  instance,  with  a  false 
wooden  roof  externally.  It  may  be  difficult  to  determine  how  far 
VOL.  I.  —  2S 


PI.in  of  Baptistery  at  Xncera  del  Pa- 
gaui.    Double  the  usual  scale,  ur 
50  ft.  to  1  in. 
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this  was  a  juclicioiis  innovation;  Ijut  tliis  at  least  is  certain,  that  it 
had  as  much  influence  on  tlie  development  of  the  Gothic  style  as  the 
vaulting  mania  itself.  In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  many 
attemj^ts  were  made  to  construct  true  roofs  of  stone,  but  unsuccess- 
fully; and  from  various  causes,  which  will  he  jiointed  out  hereafter, 


SOO.    Si'ctiou  uf  L'.ai>tisUTy  It  ^  i_t,id  dt-i  I  i„  uu     ^lIcllll    il     1        I  Im     -  i  ii    i  nii        1 

>o  bcile 

the  idea  was  abandoned,  and  the  architects  were  forced  to  content  them- 
selves with  a  stone  ceiling,  covered  by  a  wooden  roof,  though  this  be- 
came one  of  the  radical  defects  of  the  style,  and  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  decay  and  destruction  of  many  beautiful  buildings. 

E.VVENNA. 

rJavenna  po.':sesscs  several  circular  buildings,  almost  as  interesting 
as  those  of  the  capital ;  the  first  being  the  baptistery  of  St.  John, 
belonging  to  the  original  basilica,  and  consequently  one  of  the  oldest 
Christian  buildings  of  the  place.  Externally  it  is  a  plain  octagonal 
building,  40  ft.  in  diameter.  Internally  it  still  retains  its  original 
decorations,  which  are  singularly  elegant  and  pleasing.  Its  design  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  temple  at  Sjialatro,  but  with  arcades  sub- 
stituted everywhere  for  horizontal  architraves ;  the  century  that 
elapsed  between  these  two  epochs  having  sufficed  to  complete  the 
transition  between  the  two  styles. 

Far  more  interesting  than  this  is  the  great  church  of  St.  Yitale, 
the  most  complicated,  and  at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  the  most  beau- 
tiful, of  the  circular  churches  of  that  age.  In  design  it  is  nearly 
identical  with  the  Minerva  Medica  at  Rome,i  excejit  in  its  Ijcing  an 
octagon  instead  of  a  decagon,  and  that  it  is  wholly  enclosed  by  an 
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octagonal  wall,  wliereas  the  Roman'  example  lias  in  addition  two 
curvilinear  wings,  enclosing  its  sides.  There  are  also  some  minor 
alterations,  such  as  the  introduction  of  galleries,  and  tlie  prominence 
given  to  the  choir  ;  but  still  nothing  at  all  to  Justify  tlie  title  of 
Byzantine,  usually  applied  to  this  church.  It  is  in  reality  a  bad  copy 
from  a  building  in  Kome,  and  very  unlike  any  building  in  the  East 
we  are  acquainted  with,  though  no  doubt  there  are  certain  forms  of 
similarity,  as  indeed  must  be  found  in  all  the  buildings  of  the  age 
before  the  final  separation  of  the  two  churches  took  place. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  plan,  the  diameter  of  the  external 
octagon  is  110  ft.,  of  the  internal  one  only  50,  so  that  the  dome  here  is  a 
third  less  than  that  of  its  prototype,  and 
fso  completely  had  the  architects  degen- 
erated from  the  dome-builders  of 
riomo,'^that  instead  of  the  scientific 
construction  of  the  Minerva  Medica, 
this  is  wholly  composed  of  eartlienrpots, 
and  protected  by  a  wooden  roof.  It  is 
said  these  pots  have  been  used  in  the 
East  for  domes  and  roofs  from  the  ear. 
liest  ages,  that  they  form  as  stable  and 
as  permanent  a  mode  of  covering  as 
stone  itself,  and  that  they  might  with 
facility  be  so  used  as  to  surpass  the 
heavier  material  for  this  purjiose.  But 
such  is  not  the  case  here  ;  and  though 
it   appears   invidious  to    blame   that 

which  has  stood  the  wear  and  tear  of  thirteen  centuries,  and  has  wit- 
nessed tlie  fall  of  so  many  of  its  younger  and  more  aspiring  rivals,  the 


301.    ri:in  of  St.  Vita^e.  Ravenna. 

(From  Jsabelle.) 

Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


302.     SectiiJii  oi  .St.  \'it;i!e,  U:iV(.'niia.     (I'l-ijiii  Jsurnjnr.j     Sc.'Ui;  ."ill  11.  lo  tin. 


construction  of  this  dome  serves  rather  to  show  how  excellent  the 
expedient  is,  than  the  method  by  which  it  can  best  be  applied. 
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Internally  a  good  deal  has  been  done  in  modern  times  to  destroy 
the  simi^licity  of  the  original  effect  of  tlie  building ;  but  still  there  is  a 
pleasing  result  produced  by  alternating  the  piers  with  circular  columns, 
and  a  lightness  and  elegance  about  the  whole  design  that  render  it 
unrivalled  in  the  Western  world  among  churches  of  its  class.  This 
seems  to  have  been  admitted  by  its  contemporaries  as  much  as  it  is 
in  modern  times.  Charlemagne  at  all  events  copied  it  for  his  own 
toml)  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  the  architects  of  many  other  circular 
buildings  of  that  age  appeared  to  have  derived  their  inspiration  from 
this  one. 

The  church  of  San  Lorenzo  at  Milan,  liad  it  not  been  so  much 
altered  in  modern  times,     ould  take  precedence  of  San  Vitale  in  almost 


303.    Plan  of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Milan.    (From  Quast,  "AltchristUchen,"  etc.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


every  respect.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  not  known,  though  it 
certainly  must  be  as  early,  if  not  earlier,  than  the  time  of  Justinian. 
Down  to  the  8th  century  it  was  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  It  was 
burnt  to  the  ground  in  1071,  and  restored  in  1119  ;  the  dome  then 
erected  fell  in  1571,  on  which  it  underwent  its  last  transformation 
from  the  hands  of  Martino  Bassi  and  Pellegrini,  who  so  disfigured  its 
ancient  details  as  to  lead  many  modern  inquirers  to  doubt  whether  it 
was  really  so  old  as  it  was  said  to  be. 
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Its  plan,  however,  seems  to  liave  remained  unchanged,  and  shows  a 
furtlier  progress  towards  what  afterwards  became  the  Byzantine  style 
than  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  Minerva  Medica  or  in  San  Vitale.  It 
is  in  fact  the  earliest  attemjit  to  amalgamate  the  circular  church  with 
one  of  a  square  shape;  and  e.\cept  that  the  four  lateral  colonnades  are 
flat  segments  of  circles,  and  that  there  is  a  little  clumsiness  in  the 
angles,  it  is  one  of  the  most  successful  designs  handed  down  from  that 
early  age. 

The  dome  as  it  now  stands  is  octagonal,  which  the  first  dome 
certainly  could  not  have  been.  Its  diameter  is  70  ft.,  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  tlie  Minerva  Medica,  and  the  whole  diameter  of  the  building  is 
internally  142  ft. 

In  front  of  the  church,  in  the  street  is  a  handsome  colonnade  of 
pillars,  borrowed  from  some  ancient  temple  —  it  is  said  from  one  dedi- 
cated to  Hercules  ;  this  leads  to  a  square  atrium,  now  wholly  deprived 
of  its  lateral  arcades ;  and  this  again  to  a  fa9ade,  which  has  been 
strangely  altered  in  modern  times.  OpiJosite  this,  to  the  eastward  of 
the  church,  is  an  octagonal  building,  apparentlj'  intended  as  a  tomb- 
house  ;  and  on  the  north  side  a  similar  one,  though  smaller.  On  the 
south  is  the  baptistery,  about  45  ft.  in  diameter,  approached  by  a  ves- 
tibule in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Constantine  at  Rome,  and  as  in 
the  tomb  of  his  daughter  Constantia ;  all  these,  however,  have  been 
so  painfully  altered,  that  little  remains  besides  the  bare  plan  of  the 
building;  still  there  is  enough  to  show  that  this  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  interesting  of  the  Christian  churches  of  Italy. 

The  building  now  known  as  the  baptistery  at  Florence  is  an 
octagon,  108  ft.  in  diameter  externally.  Like  the  last-mentioned 
church,  it  was  originally  the  cathedral  of  the  city,  and  was  erected  to 
serve  as  such  ajiparently  in  the  time  of  Theodelinda,  queen  of  the 
Lombards.  If  this  was  so,  it  certainly  had  not  originally  its  present 
form,  and  most  probably  those  columns  which  now  stand  ranged  roxind 
the  walls,  at  that  time  stood  in  tlie  centre,  as  in  the  Roman  examples. 
If  the  original  roof  was  of  wood,  it  was  probably  in  two  stories,  like 
that  of  the  baptistery  of  Constantine,  or  it  may  have  been  a  dome  of 
more  solid  materials,  like  that  of  the  Sta.  Costanza. 

At  the  same  time  when  the  new  cathedral  was  built,  the  older 
edifice  appears  to  have  been  remodelled  both  internally  and  externally 
by  Arnol])ho  da  Lapo,  and  both  its  form  and  decoration  so  completely 
changed,  that  it  must  now  be  considered  rather  as  a  building  of  the 
13th  century  than  of  the  Cth,  in  which  it  seems  originally  to  have 
been  erected. ^ 


'  In  tliis  l)nil(lin<:;  tliey  now  show  a 
sarcopIiaj;iis  of  ancient  date,  said  to  be 
that  of  Galla  Plaeidia,  daugliter  of  Theo- 
dosius.      She,   howevei',   was   certainly 


buried  at  Ravenna ;  but  it  may  be  of  her 
time,  and  in  tliese  ages  it  is  imiiossible, 
to  distinguish  between  baptisteries  and 
tombs. 
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There  can  ho  little  doubt  that  many  other  similar  buildings 
belonging  to  this  age  still  exist  in  various  parts  of  Italy;  for  it  is 
more  than  pi-obable  that,  at  a  time  when  the  city  was  not  of  sufficient 
importance,  or  the  congregation  so  numerous  as  to  require  the  more 
extended  accommodation  of  the  basilica,  almost  all  the  earlier  cliurches 
were  circular.  They  either,  however,  have  perished  from  lapse  of 
time,  or  have  been  so  altered  as  to  be  nearly  unrecognizable.  We  here, 
in  consequence,  come  again  to  a  break  in  the  chain  of  our  sequence, 
and  when  we  again  meet  with  any  circular  buildings  in  Italy,  their 
features  ai-e  so  distinctly  Gothic  or  Byzantine,  that  they  must  be 
classed  with  one  or  other  of  these  modifications.  The  true  Romanesque 
had  nearly  come  to  an  end  when  Alboin  the 
Lombard    had  made    himself  master  of  the 
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3W.    Tomb  of  Galla  PlaciJia, 
Kaveuna. 
(From  Quast.)    No  scale. 


greater  T)art  of  Italy  about  the_year  575. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject 
there  are  two  small  buildings  at  Ravenna  which 
it  is  impossible  to  pass  over,  though  their  direct 
bearing  on  the  history  of  this  subject  is  not  so 
apparent  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  other  buildings 
just  described. 

The  first  and  earliest  is  the  tomb  of  Galla 
Placidia,  now  known  as  the  church  of  SS.  Na- 
zariojind  Celso.  and  must  have  been  erected 
before  the  year  450.  It  is  singular  among  all  the  tombs  of  that  age 
from  the  abandonment  in  it  of  the  circular  for  a  cruciform  plan.  Such 
forms,  it  is  true,  are  common  in  the  chambers  of  tumuli  and  also  among 
the  catacombs,  wlii]e  the  church  which  Constantine  built  in  ConaUiiXi- 
nople  and  dedicated  to  the  Apostles^  meaning  it  however  as  a  sepulchral 
church,  was  something  also  on  this  phiiL,  Notwithstanding,  however, 
these  examples,  this  must  be  considered  as  an  exceptional  fonn,  though 
its  diminutiveness  (it  being  only  35  ft.  by  30  internally)  might  perhaps 
account  for  any  caprice.  Its  great  interest  to  us  consists  in  its  retain- 
ing not  only  its  original  architectural  form,  but  also  its  polychromatic 
decorations  nearly  in  their  original  state  of  completeness.'  The  three 
arms  of  the  cross  forming  the  receptacles  for  the  three  sarcophagi 
is  certainly  a  plAsing  arrangement,  but  is  only  practicable  on  so  small 
a  scale.  Were  the  building  larger,  it  would  lose  all  appropriateness 
as  well  as  all  effect. 

Far  more  interesting  than  this  —  architecturally  at  least — is 
the  tomb  of  Thcodoric,  the  Gothic  king,  now  known  as  Santa  Maria, 
Rotunda.  The  lower  story  is  a  decagon  externally,  enclosing  a  cruci- 
form  crypt.     It   is  45  ft.  in  diameter,  each   face  being  ornamented 


1  These  are  well  illustrated  in  Quast, 
Also  by  Hubscb  and  others. 


'  AltcUristlk'heu  Bauwerke  zu  Ravenna." 
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by  a  deep  niche.  These  support  a  flat  terrace,  on  wliich  oriijiiially 
stood  a  range  of  small  pillars  supporting  arches  which  surrounded 
the  upper  story.  These  have  all  been  removed,  though  their  form 
can  be  restored  from  fragments  found,  and  as  shown  in  "Woodcut 
No.  305.     On  the  face  of  the  tomb  itself  are  the   sinkings  for  the 


305.    Capital  of  Pillars  forming  Peristyle  round 
Tlieodoric's  Tomb.    (From  Hubsoli.) 


Plan  of  Tomb  of  TbeoJoric. 
Scale  00  it.  to  1  in. 


architra\Ts  and  vaults  which  tliey  supported.  The  most  siugular  part 
of  the  Inulding  is  the  roof,  which  is  formed  of  one  great  slab,  hollowed 
out  into  the  form  of  a  flat  dome  —  internally  30  ft.  and  externally 
35  ft.  in  diameter,  and  which  certainly 
forms  one  of  the  most  unique  and  ap- 
propriate coverings  for  a  tomb  perhaps 
.anywhere  to  be  found.  Near  the  edge 
.are  a  range  of  false  dormer  windows, 
which  evidently  were  originally  used 
as  handles,  by  means  of  which  the 
immense  mass  was  raised  to  its  present 
position.  In  the  centre  of  the  dome  is 
a  small,  square  pedestal,  on  which,  it  is 
said,  once  stood  the  urn  which  con- 
tained the  ashes  of  its  founder. 

The  model  of  this  building  seems 
probably  to  have  been  the  Mole  of 
Hadrian,  which  Theodoric  saw,  and 
must  have  admired,  during  his  celebrated  visit  to  Rome.  The  polygonal 
arrangements  of  the  exterior,  and  the  substitution  of  arcades  for 
horizontal  architraves,  were  only  such  changes  as  the  lapse  of  time 
had  rendered  indispensable.  But  the  building  of  #he  ancient  world 
which  it  most  resembles  is  the  Tour  Magne  at  Nimcs.  In  both  cases 
we  liave  the  polygon.al  basement  containing  a  great  chamber,  and 
above  this  externally  the  narrow  ledge,  approached  by  flying  flights 
of  stejis.  We  cannot  now  toll  what  crowned  the  French  example, 
though  the  fact  of  an  urn  crowning  the  tomb  at  llavenna  points  to  an 
identical  origin.  But  we  must  obtain  a  greater  number  of  examples 
before  we  can  draw  any  positive  conclusions  as  to  the  origin  of  such 
forms.  Meanwhile,  however,  whether  we  consider  the  appro])riateness 
of  the  forms,  the  solidity  of  its  construction,  or  the  simplicity  of  its 


soft. 


307.    Elevation  of  Tomb  of  Theodorie, 
Kavenna.     (From  Isabelle,  "  Edi- 
fices Circulaires.") 
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ornaments  and  details,  this  tomb  at  Ravenna  is  not  surjiassed  by  any 
building  of  its  class  and  age. 

Though  tlie  investigation  of  the  early  history  of  these  circular 
forms  of  churches  is  not  so  important  as  that  of  the  rectangular 
basilicas,  it  is  extremely  interesting  from,  the  influence  tliey  had  on 
the  subsequent  development  of  the  style.  In  Italy  it  is  probable  that 
\  one  half  of  the  early  churches  were  circular  in  ])lanj^  andj)ne  such  is 
still  generally  retained  attaclied  to  each  cathedi-al  as  a  bjVLjtistei;Y. 
Excejit  for  this  purpose,  however,  the  form  has  generally  been  super- 
seded :  the  rectangular  being  much  easier  to  construct,  more  capable 
of  extension,  and  altogetlier  more  appropriate  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Christian  community.  In  France  the  circular  form  was  early  absorbed 
into  the  basilica,  forming  the  chevet  or  apse.  In  Germany  its  fate 
was  much  the  same  as  in  Italy,  but  its  supersession  was  earlier  and 
more  complete.  In  England  sonie  half  dozen  examples  are  known  tp 
exist,  and  in  S]iain  they  have  yet^x)-Le  diseovewd. 

Had  the  Gothic  architects  applied  themselves  to  the  extension  and 
elaboration  of  the  circular  form  with  the  same  zeal  and  skill  as  was 
displayed  in  that  task  by  their  Byzantine  brethren,  they  might  ])rob- 
ably  have  jiroduced  something  far  more  beautiful  than  even  the  best 
of  our  mediaeval  cathedrals ;  but  when  the  Barbarians  began  to  build, 
they  found  the  stjuare  form  with  its  straight  lines  simpler  and  easier 
to  construct.  It  thus  happened  that,  long  before  they  became  as 
civilized  and  exjiert  as  the  Easterns  were  when  tliey  commenced  the 
task,  the  Westerns  had  worked  the  rectangular  form  into  one  of  con- 
siderable beauty,  and  had  adajited  it  to  their  ritual,  and  their  ritual 
to  it.  It  thus  became  the  sacred  and  appropriate  form,  and  the  cir- 
cular or  domical  forms  were  consequently  never  allowed  a  fair  trial 
in  Western  Europe. 

Secular  Buildings.  • 

Very  few  remains  of  secular  buildings  in  the  Romanesque  style 
are  now  to  be  found  in  Italy.  The  palace  of  Theodoric  at  Ravenna, 
though  sadly  mutilated,  is  perhaps  the  best  and  most  perfect.  In  all 
its  details  it  shows  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  Diocletian  at 
Spalatro,  but  more  especially  so  to  the  Porta  Aurea  and  the  most 
richly  and  least  classically  decorated  parts  of  that  edifice,  but  much 
intermixed  with  mouldings  and  details  belonging  jn'operly  to  the 
Gothic  styles,  which  were  then  on  the  eve  of  being  introduced  into 
general  use. 

Another  building,  perhaps  slightly  more  modern,  is  that  which  is 
now  called  the  Palazzo  delle  Torre  at  Turin,  which  still  retains  the 
architectural  ordinance  of  the  exterior  of  a  Roman  ain]>hitheatre,  but 
so  modified  by  Gothic  feeling  that  the  pilasters  are  even  more  useless 
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and  unmeaning  than  in  its  classical  prototypes.  In  tliis  examiilo  the 
style  is  evidently  beginning  to  feel  its  own  strength  and  learning  to 
dispense  with  the  traditional  forms  that 
had  so  long  governed  it.  In  this  building, 
to  whicli  no  more  precise  date  can  be  as- 
signed than  that  of  the  age  between  Jus- 
tinian and  Charlemagne,  is  probably  seen 
the  last  expiring  effort  of  Romanesque 
architecture  in  a  Gothic  country,  though 
the  paucity  of  contemporary  examples  ren- 
ders it  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the  exact 
history  of  the  style  at  this  age. 

In  so  progressive  an  art  as  architecture 
it  is  always  very  difficult,  sometimes  impos- 
sible, to  fix  the  exact  date  wlien  one  style 
ends  and  another  begins.  In  an  art  so 
pre-eminently  ecclesiastical  as  architecture 
was  in  those  days,  it  will  probably  be  safer 
to  look  in  the  annals  of  the  Cliurch  rather 
than  in  those  of  the  State  for  a  date  when 
the  Romanesque  expired,  giving  birth. 
Phoenix-like,  to  tlie  Gothic.  Viewed  from 
this  point  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  the  reign  of  Gregory  the  Great  (a.d.  308.  paiazzo  iieik-  T..rn.-,  Turin. 
590  to  G03)  must  be  regarded  as  that  in  Lombardei.") 
which  the  Latin^jinguago  and  the  Roman, 

style  of  architecture  both  ceased  to  be  generally  or  even  common.j^ 
employed.  , 

After  this  date  we  wander  on  through  five  centuries  of  tentative 
efforts  IP  form  a  new  style,  and  in  the  ago  of  another  Gregory  —  the 
VII.  —  we  find  at  last  the  Gothic  style  emancipated  from  former  tra- 
ditions,  and  marching  steadily  forward  with  a  Avell-defined  aim. 
What  had  been  commenced  underjthe  gentle  influence  of  a  Theode- 
linda  at  Florence  in  the  j-ear  GOO,  was  completed  in  the  year  1077  . 
iiijder  the  firmer  guidance  of  a  Matilda  at  Canossa. 


^      _3-,.V.V. 
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DATES. 

Ch.irleniagne A.D.  768-Sl;S 

Kollo,  first  Dulie  tif  Normandy    .    .    .  911 

Huph  Capet 9ST 

Williarii  II.  of  Xorniaiuly,  or  the  Con- 
queror       1055-10.% 

Henry  I.  of  France       lo:ll 

Pliilip  I.,  or  TAnioureiix loGO 

Louis  VL,  or  le  Gros HOH 

Louis  VIL,  or  le  .feuiie ll.'iT 

St.  Bernani  of  Clairvaux  .    .     .    1001-1  IK! 

Philip  II..  or  I'Auguste 11x0 

Louis  VIII.,  or  the  Lion l-'.i3 

Louis  IX.,  or  the  Saint 12iiG 


DATF.S. 

Philip  III.,  the  Harily A.D.  1270 

Philip  IV.,  or  the  Fair 12*') 

Philip  VI.  of  Valois I:i2« 

Battle  of  Crecv IMO 

.John  II.,  the  Good 1350 

Charles  V.,  the  Wise 1304 

Charles  VI.,  the  P.elovcd 1380 

Charles  "V'lL,  the  Victorious    ....        1422 

.Joan  of  Arc 1412-1431 

Louis  XI 1461 

Charles  VIII 1483 

Louis  .\II 141)8 

Francis  1 1515 


rpO  those  who  do  not  look  beyond  the  present,  Franco  appears  to 
A-  be  one  of  the  most  homogeneous  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
inhabited  by  a  people  speaking  one  language,  professing  one  religion, 
governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  actuated  by  the  same  feelings  and  aspi- 
rations; yet  it  certainly  is  not  so  in  reality,  and  in  tlie  Middle  Ages 
the  distinctions  between  the  various  races  and  peoples  were  strongly  . 
marked  ^nd  capable  of  easy  definition.  Wars,  persecutions,  and  rev- 
olutions have  done  much  to  obliterate  these,  and  the  long  liabit  of 
living  under  a  centralized  despotism  has  produced  a  superficial  uni- 
formity which  hi<les  a  great  deal  of  actual  diversity.  The  process  of 
fusion  commenced  apparently  about  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Saint 
(a.d.  1226),  and  has  gone  on  steadily  ever  since.  Before  his  time 
France  Avas  divided  hito  si.x;  or  eight  great  ethnographic  provinces, 
which  miglit  now  be  easily  mapped  out,  thougli  their  boundaries  fre- 
quently differed  widely  from  the  political  division  of  the  land. 

Xo  systematic  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  construct  an  ethno- 
graphic majj  of  the  country  from  the  architectural  remains,  though  it 
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is  easy  to  see  how  it  might  he  done.     What  is  wanted  is  that  some 
competent  archajologist  should  do  for  the  ethnograpliy  of  France  wliat 


■■■■^N^„ 


30D.    Diagram  of  tlie  Architectural  Divisions  of  France.^ 

Dr.  W.  Smith  did  at  the  end  of  tlie  last  century  for  the  geology  of 
England.  Like  that  early  pioneer  of  exact  knowledge  in  his  peculiar 
department,  he  must  be  content  to  wander  from  province  to  province, 


'  A  small  rliart  of  the  same  sort  has 
been  publislK^l  by  M.  tie  Caumont.* 
which,  tliougli  an  improvement,  still 
leaves  much  to  be  desired;  but  luitil 
every  ehmx'h  is  examined,  and  every 
typical  specimen  at  least  published,  it  is 


'  AWo<5daire  d'Aroliitecture,"  p.  174. 


impossible  to  mark  out  more  than  the 
Seneral  features  of  the  chart.  Imper- 
fect, however,  as  they  are  in  this  one, 
they  are  still  more  luunerous  and  more 
detailed  than  it  will  be  easy  for  ns  to 
follow  and  to  trace  out  in  the  limited 
space  of  this  work. 
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from  village  to  village,  visiting  every  church,  anti  examining  every 
architectural  remain,  com[iaring  one  with  another,  tracing  their 
affinities,  and  finally  classifying  and  mapping  the  -whole.  It  is 
probable  that  the  labor  of  one  man  would  hardly  suffice  for  this 
purpose.  Monographs  would  be  required  to  complete  the  task,  but 
it  is  one  of  such  singular  interest  that  it  is  hojjed  it  may  soon  be 
undertaken. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  attempting  anything  of  the  sort  at 
present  is  the  nomenclature.  When  the  science  is  further  advanced,  . 
such  names  as  Silurian,  Cambrian,  etc.,  will  no  doubt  be  invented,  but 
at  present  we  must  be  content  with  the  political  name  which  seems 
most  nearly  to  express  the  ethnographical  distribution ;  though  in 
scarcely  a  single  instance  will  these  be  found  strictly  correct,  all  in 
consequence  being  open  to  adverse  criticism.  In  France  it  fi'equently 
ha]ij)ened  that  two  or  more  ethnogr.a])hic  2>rovinces  were  united  under 
one  sceptre- — •  eventually  all  were  merged  into  one — and  during  the 
various  changes  that  took  place  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  only  by 
accident  that  the  political  boundary  exactly  agreed  for  any  great 
length  of  time  with  the  ethnographical. 

In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  a  single  race  is  and  was  cut  up  into 
numerous  political  divisions,  so  that  it  becomes,  from  the  opposite 
cause  alone,  equ.ally  difficult  to  apply  a  nomenclature  which  shall 
correctly  rejiresent  the  facts  of  the  case. 

In  such  a  work  as  this  it  would  be  manifestly  absurd  to  attempt  to 
adjust  all  this  with  anything  like  minute  accuracy,  but  the  jirincipal 
features  are  so  easily  recognized  that  no  great  confusion  can  arise  in 
the  application  of  such  names  as  are  usually  employed,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  before  long  a  better  system  of  nomenclature  will  be 
invented  and  applied. 

We  may  rest  assured  of  one  thing,  at  all  events,  which  is,  that  the 
architectural  remains  in  France  are  as  sufficient  for  the  construction 
of  an  ethnographic  map  of  that  country  as  the  rocks  are  for  the  com- 
jiilation  of  a  geological  survey.  If  the  one  opens  out  to  the  student 
an  immense  exjjanse  of  scientific  knowledge,  the  other  is  hardly  of 
less  interest,  though  in  a  less  extended  field.  There  are  few  studies 
more  pleasing  than  that  of  tracing  the  liistory  of  man  through  his 
works,  and  none  bring  the  former  condition  of  humanity  so  vividly 
back  to  us  as  those  records  which  have  been  built  into  the  walls  of 
their  temples  or  their  i>alaces  by  those  who  were  thus  unconsciously 
recording  their  feelings  for  the  instruction  of  their  posterity. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  student  in  examining  architecturally 
the  map  of  France  is  the  recurrence  of  the  same  phenomena  as  was 
remarked  in  that  of  It.aly,  a  division  into  two  nearly  equal  halves  by 
a  boundary  line  running  east  and  west.  In  both  countries,  to  the 
southward  of  tins  line  the  land  was  occulted  by  a  Romanesque  people 
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who,  though  conquered,  were  never  colonized  by  the  B.arb.irians  to 
sucli  an  extent  as  to  alter  their  blood  or  consequently  the  etlino<Traphic 
relations  of  the  j:)eople.  North  of  the  line  the  Goths  and  Loniljards  in 
Italy,  and  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  settled  in  such  numbers  as  to  influence 
very  considerably  the  status  of  the  races,  in  some  instances  almost  to 
the  obliteration  of  their  leading  characteristics. 

In  P'ranco  the  boundary  line  follows  the  valley  of  the  Loire  near 
its  nortiiern  edge  till  it  passes  behind  Tours;  it  crosses  that  river 
between  that  city  and  Orleans,  follows  a  somewhat  devious  course  to 
Lyons,  and  up  tlie  valley  of  the  Rhone  to  Geneva. 

In  the  Mi(hllc  Ages  the  two  races  were  roughly  designated  as 
those  speaking  the  Langue  d'oc  and  the  Langue  d'ceil  —  somewhat 
more  correctly  those  to  the  south  were  called  Romance,'  those  to  the 
north  Frankish ;  but  the  truth  is  the  distinction  is  too  broad  to  be 
now  clearly  defined,  and  we  must  descend  much  more  into  detail 
before  any  satisfactory  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at. 

On  the  south  of  the  line,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
the  best  defined  architectural  provinces  is  that  I  have  ventured  to 
designate  as  Provence  or  Provenyal.  Its  limits  are  very  nearly 
coincident  with  those  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  "Narbonese  "  would 
consequently  be  a  more  correct  designation,  and  would  be  adopted  if 
treating  of  a  classical  style  of  art.  It  has,  however,  the  defect  of 
including  Toulouse,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  j)rovince,  and 
consequently  the  name  affects  an  accuracy  it  does  not  possess.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  better  at  present  to  adopt  the  vague  name  of 
the  "  Provence "  joar  excellence,  especially  as  Proven9al  is  a  word 
applied  by  French  authors  to  literary  matters  much  in  the  sense 
it  is  here  used  to  define  an  architectural  division.  The  whole  of  the 
south  coast  of  France  from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees  belongs  to 
this  province,  and  it  extends  up  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  as  far  as 
Lyons,  and  is  generally  bounded  by  the  hills  on  either  on  side  of  that 
river. 

Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  defining  the  limits  of  the  Aquitaiiian 
province  would  be  to  say  that  it  includes  all  tliose  towns  whose 
names  end  with  the  Basque  article  «c,  consequently  indicating  the 
j)rescnce  at  some  former  period  of  a  people  speaking  that  language 
or  something  very  closely  allied  to  it,  or  at  all  events  differing  from 
those  of  the  rest  of  France.  It  is  only  on  the  eastward  that  the 
line  seems  difficult  to  define.     There  are  some  towns,  such  as  Barjac, 


1  The  use  of  this  term  is  a  little  awk- 
ward at  first  from  its  having  another 
meaning  in  English;  it  has,  however, 
long  hoen  used  by  Knglish  etymologists 
to  distinguish  the  Romance  langu.iges, 
such  as  Italian,  Spanish,  and  French, 


from  those  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  Is 
here  used  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as 
applied  to  architecture  —  to  tliose  styles 
derived  from  the  Roman,  but  one  de- 
gree moi'e  removed  from  it  than  the 
Komanesque. 
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Quissac,  Gignac,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  in  situations  that  would 
seem  to  belong  to  Provence,  .and  until  their  churches  are  examined  it 
is  impossible  to  say  to  which  they  belong.  On  the  south  Aquitania  is 
bounded  by  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  north 
by  a  line  running  nearly  straight  from  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne  to 
Laugeac,  near  to  Lo  Pay  en  Velay. 

The  third  is  designated  that  of  Anjou,  or  the  Angiovine,  from  its 
most  distinguished  province.  This  includes  the  lower  part  of  the 
Loire,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north-cast  by  the  Cher.  Between  it  and 
the  sea  is  a  strip  oi'  land,  including  the  Angoimiois,  Saintonge,  and 
Vendee,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  know  where  to  place.  It  may  belong, 
so  far  as  we  yet  know,  to  either  Aquitania  or  Anjou,  or  possibly  may 
deserve  a  separate  title  altogetlier ;  but  in  the  map  it  is  annexed  for 
the  present  to  Poitou  or  the  Angiovine  provmce. 

In  Brittany  the  two  styles  meet,  and  are  so  mixed  together  that  it 
is  impossible  to  se])arate  them.  In  that  district  there  is  neither  ]iure 
Romance  nor  pure  Frankish,  but  a  style  partaking  of  the  peculiarities 
of  each  without  belonging  to  either. 

Besides  these,  there  is  the  small  and  secluded  district  of  Auvergne, 
having  a  style  peculiarly  its  own,  which,  though  certainly  belonging 
to  the  southern  province,  is  easily  distinguished  from  any  of  the 
nein-hboring  styles,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  to  be  found  of  an 
early  age  in  France. 

Beyond  this  to  the  eastward  lies  the  great  Burgundian  province, 
liaving  a  well-defined  and  well-marked  style  of  its  own,  influenced  by 
or  influencing  all  those  around  it.  Its  most  marked  characteristic  is 
what  may  be  called  a  mechanical  mixture  of  the  classical  and  mediaeval 
styles  without  any  real  fusion.  Essentially  and  constructively  the 
style  is  Gothic,  but  it  retained  the  use  of  Corinthian  pilasters  and 
classical  details  till  late  in  the  Middle  Ages  :  Burgundy  was  also  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  country  of  monasticism  ^jar  excellence  —  a  circum- 
stance which  had  considerable  influence  on  her  forms  of  art. 

T.aking,  then,  a  more  general  view  of  the  Southern  province,  it 
will  be  seen  that  if  a  line  were  drawn  from  Marseilles  to  Brest,  it 
would  pass  nearly  through  the  middle  of  it.  At  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  such  a  line  we  should  find  a  style  almost  purely 
Romanesque,  passing  by  slow  and  equal  gradations  into  a  Gothic 
form  at  its  other  terminal. 

On  turning  to  the  Frankish  province  the  case  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent. Paris  is  here  the  centre,  from  which  everything  radiates ;  and 
though  the  Norman  invasion,  and  other  troubles  of  those  times,  with 
the  rebuilding  mania  of  the  13th  century,  have  swept  away  nearly 
all  traces  of  the  early  buildings,  still  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  Gothic 
style  arose  in  the  Isle  of  P'rance,  and  how  it  spread  from  thence  to  all 
the  neighboring  provinces. 
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In  consequence,  liowever,  of  the  loss  of  its  early  buildings,  and 
of  its  subsequent  pre-eminence  and  supercession  of  the  earlier  styles, 
the  description  of  its  features  natui'ally  follows  that  of  the  subor- 
dinate provinces,  and  concludes  tlie  history  of  the  mediaeval  styles  in 
France. 

Not  to  mnlti])ly  divisions,  we  may  include  in  the  Northern  province 
many  varieties  that  will  afterwards  be  marked  as  distinct  in  maps  of 
French  architecture,  especially  at  the  south-east,  where  the  Nivernoia 
and  Bourbonnois,  if  not  deserving  of  separate  honors,  at  least  consist 
of  such  a  complete  mixture  of  the  Frankish  and  Burgundian  with  the 
Southern  styles,  that  they  cannot  strictly  be  said  to  belong  to  any  one 
in  ]iarticular,  though  they  partake  of  all.  The  Northern,  liowever,  is 
certainly  the  predominant  element,  and  with  that  therefore  they  should 
be  classed. 

I'o  the  westward  lies  the  architectural  province  of  Normandy,  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  offshoots  of  the  Frankish  style :  and  from  the 
power  of  the  Norman  dukes  in  the  11th  and  Vllh  centuries,  and  the 
accidental  circumstance  of  its  prosperity  in  those  centuries  when 
the  rest  of  France  was  prostrate  from  their  ravages  and  torn  by 
internal  dissensions,  the  Round  Gothic  style  shows  itself  here  with  a 
vigor  and  completeness  not  found  elsewhere.  It  is,  however,  evidently 
only  the  Frankish  style  based  remotely  on  Roman  tradition,  but  which 
the  Barbarians  used  with  a  freedom  and  boldness  which  soon  converted 
it  into  a  purely  national  Gothic  form.  This  soon  ripened  into  the 
complete  Gothic  style  of  the  13th  century,  which  was  so  admired  that 
it  soon  s]iread  over  the  whole  face  of  Europe,  and  became  tlie  type  of 
all  Golliic  architecture. 

Alsace  is  not  included  in  this  enumeration,  as  it  certainly  belongs 
architecturally  to  Germany.  Lorraine  too  is  more  German  than  French, 
and  if  included  at  all,  must  be  so  as  an  exceptional  transitional  prov- 
ince. French  Flanders  belonged,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  Belgian 
j3rovinces  behind  it,  and  may  therefore  also  be  disregarded  at  present ; 
but  even  after  rejecting  all  these,  enough  is  still  left  to  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  remember  and  follow  all  tlie  changes  in  style  introduced  by 
these  different  races,  and  which  marked  not  only  the  artistic  but  the 
political  state  of  France  during  the  Middle  Ages,  Avhen  the  six  terri- 
torial peers  of  France,  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  Aquitaine,  Normandy, 
Burgundy,  Champagne,  and  Flanders,  represented  the  six  principal 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  under  their  suzerain,  the  Count  or  King  of 
Paris.  These  very  divisions  might  now  be  taken  to  represent  the 
architectural  distinctions,  were  it  not  that  the  pre-eminence  of  these 
great  princes  belongs  to  a  later  epoch  than  the  architectural  divisions 
which  we  have  pointed  out,  and  which  we  must  now  describe  some- 
what more  at  lenorth. 
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Pointed  Arches. 

Before  proccecling  to  describe  these  various  styles  in  detail,  it  inny 
add  to  tlie  clearness  of  what  follows  if  the  mode  in  which  the  pointed 
arcli  was  fii'St  introduced  into  Christian  architecture  is  previously 
explained.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  pointed  arch  with 
radiating  voussoirs  was  used  by  the  Assyrians  as  early  as  the  thue  of 
Sargon  in  the  8th  century  b.c,  and  by  the  Ethiopians  as  early  as  that 
of  Tirhakah.  The  Etrurians  and  Pelasgi  used  the  form  probably  twelve 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  but  constructed  it  with  horizontal 
courses.  To  come  nearer,  however,  to  our  own  time,  the  Saracens  cer- 
tainly adopted  it  at  Cairo  in  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira,  and  em- 
ployed it  generally  if  not  universally,  and  never  apparently  used  a  round 
arch  after  the  erection  of  the  mosque  of  Ebn  Touloun,  a.d.  885. 

The  Romanesque  traditions,  however,  prevented  the  Christians 
from  adopting  it  in  Europe  till  forced  to  do  it  from  constructive 
necessities  ;  and  the  mode  of  its  introduction  into  the  early  churches  in 
Provence  renders  them  singularly  important  in  enabling  us  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  solution  of  this  much  mooted  question.' 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  discussing  whether  the  form  was  borrowed 
from  the  East,  where  it  had  been  used  so  long  before  it  was  known  — 
or  at  least  before  we  are  aware  of  its  being  known  —  in  Europe.  It 
may  be  that  the  Pelasgic  Greeks  left  examples  of  it  in  Provence,  or 
that  persons  trading  to  the  Levant  from  Marseilles  became  fiimiliar 
with  its  uses ;  or  it  m.ay  be,  though  very  unlikely,  that  it  was  really 
re-invented  for  the  2)urposes  to  which  it  was  applied. 

In  whatever  way  it  was  introduced,  it  at  least  seems  certain  that 
all  the  churches  of  Provence,  from  the  age  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of 
St.  Louis,  were  vaulted,  and  have  their  vaults  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  the  pointed  arch.  It  has  nevertheless  long  been  a  received 
,  dogma  with  the  antiquaries  of  France,  as  well  as  with  those  of  England, 
that  the  pointed  arch  was  first  introduced  in  the  12th  century  —  the 
first  example  being  assumed  to  be  the  work  of  Abbot  Suger  at  St. 
Denis(1144-52),  the  result  of  which  is  that  all  who  have  written  on 
the  subject  of  Provenjal  architecture  have  felt  themselves  forced  to 
ascribe  the  ago  of  the  churches  in  question,  or  at  least  of  their  roofs, 
a  date  subsequent  to  this  period. 

The  use  to  which  the  Provencal  arcliitects  applied  the  pointed  arch 
will  be  evident  from  the  annexed  diagram,  the  left-hand  portion  of 
which  is  a  section  of  the  roof  of  one  of  the  churches  at  Vaison.  The 
object  evidently  was  to  lay  the  roof  or  roofing-tiles  directly  on  the 


'  For  the  detail  of  the  argument  I 
must  refer  tlie  reader  to  a  paper  read  by 
me  to  the  Institute  of  Britisli  Arcliitects 
ou  June  18th,  1S41I,  and  published  in  the 


"  Builder,"  and  other  papers  of  thetime. 
See  also  a  paper  read  in  the  same  place 
in  the  followins  muiuh  (July,  1849),  by 
Sir  (iardiier  Wilkinson. 
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vault,  as  tlic  Romans  had  done  on  tlicir  domes,  and  also,  so  far  as  we 
know,  on  tliose  of  their  thei-nia».  Had  they  used  a  cireular  vault  for 
this  purpose,  it  is  evident,  from  tlie  right-hand  side  of  the  diagram, 
that  to  obtain  a  straii^lit-liued  roof  externally,  and  the  necessary  water- 
shed, it  would  have  been  re<piisite  to  load  the  eentro  of  the  vault  to  a 
most  dangerous  extent,  as  at  a  ;  whereas  with  the  pointed  arch  itonly 
required  the  small  amount  of  tilling  up  shown  at  n,  and  even  tliat 
might  have  been  avoided  by  a  little  contrivance  if  thought  necessary. 


310.    Diagram  of  Vaulting.    Suiilli  of  France. 


By  adopting  the  jwinted  form  the  weights  are  so  distributed  as  to 
ensure  stability  and  to  render  the  vault  self-supporting.  It  has  already 
been  obsei'ved  that  the  Gothic  architects  everywhere  treated  their 
vaults  as  mere  false  ceilings,  covering  them  with  a  roof  of  wooil  —  an 
expedient  highly  objectionable  in  itself,  and  the  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tion, by  fire  or  from  neglect,  of  almost  all  the  churches  we  now 
find  in  ruins  all  over  Europe ;  whereas,  had  they  adlierod  either 
to  the  Roman  or  Romance  style  of  roofing,  the  constant  upholding 
hand  of  man  would  not  have  been  required  to  protect  their  buildings 
from  decay. 

The  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  general  adoption  of  this  mode  |j 
of  roofing  was  the  difficulty  of  applying  it  toJniter.'|(>cting_>La_ults.    The  11 
Romans,  it  is  true,  had  conquered  the  difficulty;  so  had  the  Byzantine 
architects,  as  we  shall  hereafter  sec,  displaying  the  ends  of  the  vaults 
as  ornaments;  and  even  at  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  this  system  is  adopted, 
and  with  the  additional  advantage  of  the  pointed  arch  might  have 
been  carried  further.    StiU  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  not  easy  — 
that  it  required  more  skill  in  construction  and  a  better  class  of  masonry 
than  was  then  available  to  do  this  efficiently  and  well.  The  consequence  1 1 
is,  that  all  the  Romance  pointed  vaults  arc  simple  tunnel-vaults  without  I 
intersections,  and  that  tlie  Gothic  architects,  when  they  adopted  the  1 1 
form,  slurred  over  the  difficulty  by  hiding  the  upper  sides  of  their 
vaults  beneath  a  temporary  wooden  roof,  which  protected  them  from 
tlie  injuries  of  the  weather.     This  certainly  was  one  of  the  greatest 
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mistakes  thoy  made  :  liad  tlioy  cavefnlly  profiled  and  ornamented  the 
exterior  of  the  stone  roofs  in  the  same  manner  as  they  ornamented 
the  inside,  tlieir  bnihlings  -n-ould  iiave  been  not  only  mnch  more 
beautiful,  but  much  more  permanent,  and  the  style  would  have  been 
saved  from  the  principal  falsity  that  now  deforms  it.  Even  as  it  is,  if 
we  wished  intelligently  to  adapt  tlie  Gothic  to  our  purposes,  instead 
of  merely  co])ying  it,  this  is  one  of  the  points  to  which  we  ought  first 
to  turn  our  attention. 

Anotlier  circumstance  which  may  be  alluded  to  here,  when  speak- 
ing on  this  subject,  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  pointed  arch  at 
an  early  age  in  the  southern  provinces  of  France,  was  the  use  of  domes 
as  a  roofing  expedient.  These,  it  is  true,  are  not  found  in  Provence. 
but  they  are  common  in  Acpiitaine  and  Anjou  —  some  of  them  certainly 
of  the  11th  century  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  these  are 
not  the  earliest,  tliough  their  predecessors  have  perished  or  have  not 
yet  been  brought  to  light. 

There  is  no  one  who  has  studied  this  subject  who  is  not  aware  how 
excellent,  as  a  constructive  expedient,  the  pointed  arch  is  as  applied  to 
intersecting  vaults,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  understood  why  it  was 
equally  necessary  in  the  construction  of  domes.  So  long  as  these 
rested  on  drums  rising  from  the  ground  the  circular  form  sufficed;  but 
when  it  became  necessary  to  rest  them  on  pendentives  in  the  angles 
of  square  or  octagonal  buihlings,  the  ease  was  widely  different.  The 
early  Byzantine  architects  —  in  Sta.  Sophia  for  instance —  did  fit  pen- 
dentives to  circular  arches,  but  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty,  and 
required  vei'v  great  skill  both  in  setting  out  and  in  execution.  But 
the  sujieriority  of  the  jiointed  form  was  perceived  at  an  early  date  ; 
and  the  Saracens,  who  were  trammelled  by  no  traditions,  adopted 
it  at  once  as  a  doming  ex])edient  and  adhered  to  it  as  exclusively  as 
the  Gothic  architects  did  in  the  construction  of  their  vaults — and 
for  the  same  reason  —  simply  because  it  was  the  best  mode  of  con- 
st ruction. 

It  is  easy  to  e\])lain  why  this  should  be  so.  In  the  annexed 
di.agram,  fig.  1  represents  the  pendentives  of  a  dome  resting  on  circular 


Fig.  2. 


arches.  At  a  they  become  evanescent,  and  for  some  distance  from  the 
centre  are  so  weak  that  it  is  only  by  concealed  construction  that  they 
can  be  made  to  do  their  work.  When  the  pointed  arch  is  introduced, 
as  in  fig.  2,  not  only  is  great  freedom  obtained  in  spacing,  but  the 
whole  becomes  constructively  correct ;  when,  as  in  fig.  3,  an  octagonal 
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arrangement  is  adopted,  the  whole  becomes  still  more  simple  and  easy, 
and  very  little  adjustniont  is  required  to  fit  a  dome  to  an  octagon  ;  and 
if  the  angles  are  again  cut  off,  so  as  to  form  a  polygon  of  16  sides,  all 
the  exigencies  of  construction  are  satisfied. 

At  St.  Front  Perigeux,  at  Moissac,  and  at  Loches,  we  find  the 
pointed  arch,  introduced  evidently  for  this  purpose,  and  forming  a  class 
of  roofs  more  like  those  of  mosques  in  Cairo  than  any  other  buildings  in 
Europe.  It  is  true  they  now  look  bare  and  formal  —  their  decorations 
having  been  originally  painted  on  stucco,  which  has  peeled  off;  but 
still  the  variety  of  form  and  perspective  they  afford  internally,  and  the 
character  and  truthfulness  they  give  to  the  roof  as  seen  from  without, 
are  such  advantages  that  we  cannot  but  regret  that  these  two  expe- 
dients of  stone  external  roofs  and  domes  were  not  adopted  in  Gotliic. 
Had  the  great  architects  of  that  style  in  the  13th  century  carried  out 
these  with  their  characteristic  zeal  and  earnestness,  they  might  have 
left  us  a  style  in  every  respect  infinitely  more  perfect  and  beau- 
tiful than  the  one  they  invented,  and  which  we  are  coj)ying  so  servilely, 
instead  of  trying,  with  our  knowledge  and  means  of  construction,  to 
repair  the  errors  and  omissions  of  our  forefathers,  and  out  of  the 
inheritance  they  have  left  us  to  work  out  something  more  beautiful 
and  more  worthy  of  our  greater  refinement  and  more  advanced  civili- 
ization. 

The  practice  of  the  Greeks  in  respect  to  their  roofs  was  a  curious 
contrast  to  that  of  the  Mediaeval  architect.  Their  architecture,  as 
before  remarked,  being  essentially  external,  while  that  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  internal,  they  placed  the  stone  of  their  roof  on  the  outside, 
and  took  the  utmost  pains  to  arrange  the  covering  ornamentally ;  but 
they  su])])orted  all  this  on  a  framework  of  wood,  which  in  every 
instance  has  perished.  It  is  diflicult  to  say  which  was  the  greater 
mistake  of  the  two.  Both  were  wrong  without  doubt.  The  happy 
medium  seems  to  be  that  which  the  Romance  architects  aimed  at  —  a 
complete  homogeneous  roof,  made  of  the  most  durable  materials  and 
ornamented,  both  externally  and  internally;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  l)ut  that  this  is  the  only  legitimate  and  really  artistic  mode  of 
effecting  this  ])urpose,  and  the  one  to  which  attention  should  now  be 
turned.' 

This  early  mode  of  employing  the  pointed  arch  is  so  little  tmder- 
stood  generally  that,  before  leaving  this  branch  of  tlie  subject,  it  may 
be  well  to  quote  one  other  example  with  a  perfectly  authentic  date. 

The  Church  of  St.  Nazaire  at  Carcassone  was  dedicated  by  Pope 


1  The  Scotch  and  Irish  Celts  seem  to 
have  had  a  conception  of  this  trutli,  and 
in  botli  tliese  countries  we  find  some 
bold  attempts  at  true  stone  roofs:  the 


influence,  however,  of  the  Gotliic  races 
overpowered  them,  and  the  mixed  roof 
became  universal. 
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Urban  II.  in  1096.  It  was  not  then  quite  complete,  bnt  there  seems 
no  doubt  but  that  the  nave,  as  we  now  find  it,  was  finislied  by  the  jear 
1100.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  section,  the  side-aisles  and  all 
the  openings  are  constructed  with  round  arches;  but  the  difficulty  of 
vaulting  the  nave  forced  on  the  architects  the  introduction  of  the 
pointed  arch.  It  is  liere  constructed  solid,  with  flat  ribs  over  each 
pillar,  and  without  any  attemj)t  to  pierce  it  for  the  introduction  of 
light ;  and  as  the  west  end  is  blocked  up  —  fortified  in  fact  —  the  result 
is  gloomy  enough. 

This  example  is  also  interesting  when  looked  at  from  another  point 
of  view.  If  wo  turn  back  to  Woodcuts  Nos.  188  and  189,  and  compare 
them  with  this  section,  we  shall  be  able  to  gauge  exactly  the  changes 


^/ 


311.'.    Section  of  (.■Imrcli  ;it  <,'arr;issoTie,  with  tlie  outer  Aisles  iuKled  in  the  Itth  Century. 

No  scale, 

which  were  introduced,  and  the  progress  that  was  made,  during  the 
1000  years  that  elapsed  between  the  erection  of  these  two  buildings. 
Ill  the  plan  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ximes,  we  have  the  same  three- 
aisled  arrangement  as  at  Carcassone.  Their  dimensions  are  not  very 
dissimilar;  the  nave  atNJrnes  is  27  ft.  wide,  the  aisles  7^  ft.  in  the 
clear.  At  Carcassone  this  becomes  25  ft.  and  10  ft.  respectively.  The 
aisles  arc  in  the  early  examjiles  separatctl  from  the  nave  by  screen 
walls,  adorned  with  pillars  which  are  mere  ornaments.  In  the  later 
example  the  pillars  have  become  the  main  support  of  the  roof,  the  wall 
being  omitted  between  them. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  in  both  instances  is  adorned  with  flat  ribs,  one 
over  each  ]iillar;  but  at  Nimes  the  rib  is  rather  wider  than  the  space 
between.  At  Carca.ssone  the  rib  occupies  only  one  fourth  of  the 
width  of  the  bay.  One  of  their  most  striking  differences  is,  that  Ximes 
displays  all  that  incgalithic  grandeur   for  which    the    works  of   the 
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Romans  wore  so  remarkable  ;  wliile  at  Careassonc  tlie  masonry  is  little 
better  tliaii  rubble.  It  need  hardly  be  added  tliat  the  temple  disjjlays 
an  eleo-ance  of  detail  which  charms  the  most  fastidious  taste,  while 
the  decoration  of  the  eluirch  is  rude  and  fantastic,  though  no  doubt 
picturesque  and  appropriate.  The  last  remark  must  not,  however,  be 
understood  as  a  reproach  to  Gothic  art,  for  the  choir  of  this  very  chuich, 
and  the  two  outer  arches  shown  in  the  woodcut  No.  312,  were  rebuilt 
in  the  year  1331,  with  an  elegance  of  detail  which,  in  a  constructive 
sense,  would  shame  the  best  classical  examples.  The  nave  is  a  tentative 
example  of  a  rude  age,  when  men  were  inventing,  or  trying  to  invent, 
a  new  style,  and  before  they  quite  knew  how  to  set  about  it.  The 
builders  of  Carcassone  had  this  temple  at  Nimos  standing,  ]irol)ably 
much  more  complete  than  it  is  now,  within  V20  miles  of  them,  and 
they  were  attempting  to  copy  it  as  best  they  could.  It  is  jirobable, 
however,  they  had  also  other  models  besides  this  one,  and  certain  that 
this  was  not  the  first  attempt  to  reproduce  them.  The  differences  are 
considerable ;  but  tlie  similarities  are  so  great  that  we  ought  rather  to 
be  astonished  that  ten  centuries  of  experience  and  effort  had  not  shown 
more  progress  than  we  tiud. 

Pkovexce. 

There  are  few  chapters  in  the  history  of  medieval  ai-chitecture 
which  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  have  fully  and  carefully  written 
than  that  of  the  style  of  Provence  from  the  retirement  of  the  Romans 
to  the  accession  of  the  Franks.  This  country,  from  various  causes, 
retained  more  of  its  former  civilization  through  the  dark  ages  than 
any  other,  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  Such  a  history,  however, 
is  to  be  desired  more  in  an  archa>ological  than  in  an  architectural  ])()int 
of  view;  for  the  Proven(;al  churches,  comjiared  with  the  true  Gothic, 
though  numei'ous  and  elegant,  "are  small,  and  most  of  them  have 
undergone  such  alterations  as  to  prevent  us  from  judging  correctly  of 
their  original  effect. 

Among  the  Provengal  churches,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
Notre  Dame  de  Doms,  the  cathedral  at  Avignon  (Woodcut  No.  313). 
Like  all  the  others,  its  dimensions  are  small,  as  compared  with  those  in 
the  northern  province,  as  it  is  only  200  ft.  in  length,  and  the  nave  about 
20  ft.  in  width.  The  side-aisles  liave  been  so  altered  and  relniilt,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  what  their  plan  and  dimensions  originally  may 
have  been. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  and  the  least  altered  is  tlie  porch, 
which  is  so  purely  Romanesque  that  it  might  almost  be  said  to  be 
co])iod  from  such  examples  as  the  arches  on  the  bridge  of  Chamas 
(Woodcut  No.  220).  It  ])resents,  however,  all  that  attenuation  of  the 
horizontal  features  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and 
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cannot  rank  higher  tlian  tlie  Carlovingian  era  ;  though  it  is  not  quite 
80  easy  to  determine  liow  inueli  more  modern  it  may  be.  The  same 
ornaments  are  found  in  the  interior,  and  being  integral  parts  of  the 
ornamentation  of  the  pointed  roof,  have  led  to  various  theories  to 
account  for  this  copying  of  classical  details  after  the  period  at  which 
it  was  assumed  that  the  pointed  arch  had  been  introduced.  It  has 
been  sufficiently  explained  above,  how  early  this  was  the  case  as  a 


SI 3.    Porch  of  Notre  Dame  deDoms,  Avignon.    {From  Laborde's  "  Monuments  de  la  France.*') 

vaulting  expedient  in  this  quarter;  and  tliat  difficulty  being  removed, 
we  may  safely  ascribe  the  whole  of  the  essential  parts  of  this  church 
to  a  ])eriod  not  long,  if  at  all,  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Charlemagne. 
Next  perhaps  in  importance  to  this,  is  the  church  of  St.  Tropliime 
at  Aries,  the  nave  of  Avhich,  with  its  pointed  vault,  probably  belongs 
to  tlio  same  age,  though  its  porch  (Woodcut  No.  314),  instead  of  being 
the  earliest  part,  as  in  the  last  instance,  is  here  the  most  modern, 
having  been  erected  in  tlie  11th  century,  when  the  church  to  which  it 
is  attached  acquired  additional  celebrity  by  the  translation  of  the  body 
of  St.  Trophime  to  a  final  resting-place  within  its  walls.  As  it  is,  it 
forms  a  curious  and  interesting  pendent  to  the  one  last  quoted,  showing 
how  in  the  course  of  two  centuries  the  style  had  jiassed  from  debased 
Roman  to  a  purely  native  form,  still  retaining  a  strong  tradition  of 
its  origin,  but  so  used  and  so  ornamented  that,  were  we  not  able  to 
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trace  back  the  steps  one  by  one  by  which  tlie  porch  nt  Avignon  led 
to  tliat  of  Aries,  we  might  almost  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  succession. 


314.    Tort    of  St  Trophiine,  Aries     (From  Chapuv , 


Moyeii  i„    Mo  1 1 1     tal    ) 


The  porches  at  Aix,  Cuxa,  Coustonges,  Prades,  Valcabre,  Tarascon, 
and  elsewliore  in  this  province,  form  a  series  of  singular  interest,  and 
of  groat  beauty  of  detail  mixed  with  all  the  rich  exuberance  of  our  own 
Norman  doorways,  and  follow  one  another  by  such  easy  gradations 
that  the  relative  age  of  each  may  easily  be  determined. 

The  culminating  example  is  tliat  at  St.  Gilles,  near  the  mouths  of 
tlie  Khone,  which  is  by  far  tlie  most  elaborate  church  of  its  class,  but 
so  classical  in  many  of  its  details,  that  it  probably  is  somewhat  earlier 
than  this  one  at  Aries,  which  it  resembles  in  many  respects,  though 
far  exceeding  it  in  magnificence.  It  consists  of  three  such  porches 
placed  side  by  side,  and  connected  together  by  colonnades  —  if  they 
may  be  so  called  —  and  sculpture  of  the  richest  class,  forming  altogetlier 
a  frontal  decoi-ation  unsurj)assed,  except  in  the  northern  churches  of 
the  13th  century.  Such  porches,  however,  as  those  of  Rheinis,  Amiens, 
and  Chartres,  surpass  even  these  in  elaliorate  richness  and  in  dimen- 
sions, though  it  may  be  questioned  if  they  are  really  more  beautiful  in 
desiirn 
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Tlierc  is  another  cliurc-li  of  tlie  Carlovingian  era  at  Orange,  and  onu 
at  Nimes,  probably  belonging  to  the  9th  or  10th  century ;  both  how- 
ever very  much  injured  by  alterations  and  rejiairs.  In  the  now  deserted 
city  of  Yaison  there  are  two  churches,  so  classical  in  their  style,  that 
we  are  not  surprised  at  M.  Laborde, '  and  tlie  French  antiquaries  in 
general,  classing  them  as  remains  of  the  classical  period.  In  any 
other  country  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  such  an  inference  would  be  in- 
evitable ;  but  liere  another  code  of  criticism  must  be  ajiplied  to  them. 
The  oldest,  the  chapel  of  St.  Quinide,   belongs  probably  to  the  9th  or 


31E.    Apse  of  Church  .It  Alet.     (From  Taylor  and  Nodier,  "  Voyages  dans  l'AlicicnncFrance."> 

10th  century.  It  is  small,  but  remarkably  elegant  and  classical  in  the 
style  of  its  architecture.  The  apse  is  the  most  singular  as  well  as  the 
most  ancient  jiart  of  the  church,  and  is  formed  in  a  manner  of  which 
no  other  example  is  fou7id  anywhere  else,  so  far  as  I  know.  Exter- 
nally  it  is  two  si<les  of  a  square,  internally  a  semi-circle  ;  at  each  angle 
ofjhe  exterior  and  in  each  face  is  a  pilaster,  fairly  imitated  from  thc_ 
Corinthian  order,  and  supporting  an  entablature  that  might  very  well 
mislead  a  Northern  antiquary  into  the  error  of  supposing  it  was  a 
Pagan  temple. 

The  cathedral,  though  larger,  is  more  Gothic  both  in  plan  and 


1  Laborde,  "  Monumeuts  de  la  France,"  vol.  i.  p.  92.  plates  cxv.  and  cxvi 
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detail,  thougli  not  without  some  classical  features,  and  is  entirely  free 
from  the  bold  rudeness  of  style  we  are  so  accustomed  to  associate  with 
the  architecture  of  the  11th  century,  to  which  it  belongs.  Its  system 
of  vaulting  has  already  been  explained  CWoodcut  Xo.  310),  but  neither 
of  these  buildings  has  yet  met  with  the  attention  they  so  richly  merit 
from  tliose  who  are  desirous  of  tracing  the  progress  of  art  from  the 
decline  of  the  pure  Ivoinan  to  the  rise  of  the  true  Gothic  styles. 

Taking  it  altogether,  jierhaps  tlie  most  elegant  specimen  of  the 
style  is  the  ruined  —  now,  I  fear,  nearly  destroyed  —  church  of  Alet, 
which,  though  belong- 
ing to  the  11th  century, 
was  singularly  classical 
in  its  details,  and  won- 
derfully elegant  in  every 
part  of  its  design.  Of 
this  the  apse,  as  having 
undergone  no  subse- 
quent transformation, 
was  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting, though  not 
the  most  beautiful  j^or- 
tion.  Externally  the 
vipper  part  was  adorned 
with  dwarf  Corinthian 
pilasters,  surmounted 
by  a  cornice  that  wouhl 
not  discredit  the  build- 
ings of  Diocletian  at 
Spalatro;  the  lower  part 
was  ornamented  by 
forms  of  more  Mecliajval 
character,  but  of  scarce- 
ly less  elegance.  In  the 
interior  the  triumphal 
arch,  as  it  would  be  called  in  a  Roman  hasilica,  is  adorned  by  two 
Corinthian  pillars,  designed  with  the  bold  freedom  of  the  age,  though 
retaining  the  classical  forms  in  a  most  unexpected  degree. 

The  rest  of  the  church  is  as  elegant  as  these  parts,  though  far  less 
classical,  the  necessities  of  vaulting  and  construction  recpiiring  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  ti-eatment,  and  a  departure  from  conventional  forms, 
which  the  architect  does  not  seem  to  have  considered  himself  at  lib- 
erty to  employ  in  the  a])se. 

Another  singularly  elegant  specimen  of  this  style  is  the  church  of 
St.  Paul  au  Trois  Ciiateaux,  near  Avignon  (Woodcuts  Xos.  317,  318). 
Its  details   are  so  elegant  and  so  classical  that  it  might  almost  be 


ac.    Interual  Angle  uf  A|.se  at  Alet. 
^'otlier.) 
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mistaken  for  a  Luilding  of  the  Lower  E-mpire  anterior  to  Justinian's 
time.  Its  plan,  liowever,  and  the  details  of  its  construction,  prove  that  it 
belongs  to  a  much  more  modern  date  ;  Viollet  le  Due  would  even  bring 

it  down  as  low  as  the  12th  cen- 
tury. It  hardly  seems  possible 
that  it  slionld  be  so  modern  as 
this  ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  whole 
history  of  the  Romance  style 
in  this  province  has  still  to  be 
written.  It  has  not  yet  been 
examined  with  the  care  it  de- 
serves by  any  competent  author- 
ity, and  till  it  is  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  the  knowledge  that,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  theBouches 
du  Rhone,  there  exists  a  group 
of  churches  which,  drawing 
their  inspiration  from  tlie  clas- 
sical remains  with  wliich  the 
country  is  studded,  exhibit  an 
elegance  of  design  as  exquisite 
as  it  is  in  strange  contrast  with 
the  rude  vigor — almost  vul- 
garity —  which  characterized 
the  works  of  the  Normans  in 
the  o]iposite  corner  of  the  land 
at  the  same  period. 

Passing  from  the  round-arched 
to  the  pointed  modifications  of 
this  style,  the  church  at  Fonti- 
froide,  near  Narbonne,  shows  it 
in  its  completeness,  perhaps 
better  than  any  other  example. 
There  not  only  the  roof  is 
pointed,  but  all  the  constructive 
openings  have  assumed  the 
same  forms.  The  windows  and 
doorways,  it  is  true,  still  retain 
their  circular  lieads,  and  did 
retain  them  as  long  as  the  native 
style  flourished  —  the  jiointed- 
headed  opening  being  only  introduced  by  the  Franks  when  they 
occupied  this  country  in  the  time  of  Simon  de  Montfort. 

The  section  across  the  nave  (Woodcut  319)  shows  the  form  of  the 
central   vault,  which    the   longitudinal  section   shows  to  be  a  plain 


317.    Elevation  ol  hilf  on,,  liny  ol  t\v 

St.  Paul  au  Trois  Chateaux. 


318.  Half  Bay  of  luterior  of  St.  Paul  lu  Ti'.iis 
Chateaux.  (From  the  '' .-Vrchives  ties 
Houumcuts  liistoriques.") 
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tunnol-vaiilt  unbroken  by  any  intersection  throngliout  the  whole 
length  of  the  nave.  The  side-aisles  are  roofed  witli  half  vaults,  forni- 
iniT  abutments  to  the  central  arches  —  the  advantacce  of  this  construc- 
tion  being,  as  before  explained,  that  the  tiles  or  paving-stones  of  the 
roof  rest  directly  on  the  vault  without  the  intervention  of  any  car- 
jientry.  Internally  also  the  building  displays  much  elegant  simplicity 
and  constructive  propriety.  Its  chief  defect  is  the  darkness  of  the 
vault  from  the  absence  of  a  clerestory,  which,  tiiough  tolerable  in  the 
briglit  sunsliine  of  the  South,  could  not  be  borne  in  the  more  gloomy  , 
Nortli.  It  was  to  correct  this,  as  we  sliall  afterwards  perceive,  that 
in  tiie  Xorth  the  roof  of  the  aisles  was  first  raised  to  the  height  of  that 
of  the  central  nave,  light  being  admitted  through  a  gallery.  Xcxt 
the  upper  roof  the  aisles  were  cut  away,  with  the  exception  of  mere    ^^ 


319.    Longitudinal  and  Cross  Section  of  Foutifroide  GUurcli.    (From  Taylor  and  Xodier.) 

strips  or  ribs  left  as  flying  buttresses.  Lastly,  the  central  vault  was 
cut  up  by  intersections,  so  as  to  obtain  space  for  windows  to  the  very 
height  of  the  ridge.  It  was  this  last  expedient  that  necessitated  the 
ado]ition  of  the  jjointed-headed  window.  It  might  never  have  been 
introduced  but  for  the  invention  of  painted  glass,  but  this  requiring 
larger  openings,  compelled  the  architects  to  bring  these  windows  close 
up  to  the  lines  of  the  constructive  vaulting,  and  so  follow  its  forms. 
In  the  South,  however,  i)ainted  glass  never  was,  at  least  in  the  age  of 
which  we  are  now  si)eaking,  a  favorite  mode  of  decoration,  and  the 
windows  remained  so  small  as  never  to  approach  or  interfere  in  any 
way  with  tlie  lines  of  the  vault,  and  they  therefore  retained  their 
national  and  more  beautiful  circular-headed  termination.  The  modes 
of  introducing  light  are,  however,  undoubtedly  tlie  most  defective  i)art 
of  the  arrangements  of  the  Provencjal  churches,  and  have  given  rise 
to  its  being  called  a  "  cavern-like  Gothic,"'  from  the  gloom  of  their 


>  ^\'ooc.rs  "  Letters  of  an  Architect,"  vol.  i.  163. 
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interiors  ns  conipfired  with  the  glass  walls  of  their  Xorthcrn  ri\  als. 
Still  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  was  an  inliorent  characteristic  of 
the  stj-lc,  -which  could  not  have  been  remedied  by  further  ex]ierience  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  no  ingenuity  woidd  ever  have  enabled  this 
style  to  display  these  enormous  surfaces  of  painted  glass,  tiie  intro- 
duction of  which  was,  if  not  the  onl)-,  at  least  the  principal  motive  of 
all  those  changes  which  took  place  in  the  Frankish  provinces. 

It  woidd  be  tedious  to  attemjit  to  describe  the  numerous  churches 
of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  which  are  found  in  every  considerable 

town  in  this  province :  some 
of  them,  however,  such  as  Elne, 
St.  Guillem  Ic  Desert,  St.  Martin 
de  Landres,  Yignogoul,  Val- 
magne,  Lodeve,  etc.,  deserve 
particular  attention,  as  exempli- 
fying this  style,  not  only  in  its 
earlier  forms,  but  after  it  liad 
])assed  into  a  pointed  style, 
though  differing  very  consider- 
ably from  that  of  the  Xorth. 
Among  these  there  is  no  church 
more  interesting  than  the  old 
fortalice-like  church  of  Mague- 
lone,  which,  from  its  exposed 
situation,  open  to  the  attacks 
of  Saracenic  corsairs  as  well  as 
Christian  robbers,  looks  moi'(5 
like    a   baronial    castle   than   a, 

320.    Doorway  in  rluirch  at  Maguelone.    (From    peaceful     cllUrch.        One     of     itS 
Itenouvier,  "  JMouumeuts  de  Bas  LaugueJoc")  .  ., ' 

doorways  shows  a  curious  ad- 
mixture of  classical,  Saracenic,  and  Gothic  taste,  which  could  only 
be  found  here;  and  as  it  bears  a  date  (1178),  it  makes  an  epoch  in  the 
style  to  which  it  belongs. 

Had  it  been  completed,  the  church  of  St.  Gilles  would  perhaps 
have  been  the  most  splendid  of  the  prpvince.  Its  jiortal  has  already 
been  spoken  of,  and  is  certainly  without  a  rival ;  and  the  lower  church, 
which  belongs  to  the  11th  century,  is  wortliy  of  its  magnificence.  It 
was,  however,  either  never  finished,  or  was  subsequently  ruined  along 
with  the  upper  church,  Avhich  was  commenced  in  the  year  1116  by 
Raymond  IV.,  Co.nit  of  St.  Gilles.  This  too  was  jirobably  never  com- 
pleted, or,  if  it  was,  it  was  ruined  in  the  wars  with  tiie  Huguenots. 
Even  in  its  present  state,  and   though  wanting  the  richness  of  the 


'  These  are  all  illustrated  more  or  less  completely  by  Eenouvier,  "  Jlonuments 
de  Eas  Languedoc,"  Moutpelier,  ItjiO. 
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earlier  examples,  it  perhaps  surpasses  them  all  in  the  excellence  of  its 
masonry,  and  the  architectural  propriety  of  all  its  parts. 

Besides  these,  there  is  an  important  church  at  Valence  of  the  11th 
century,  which  seems  to  be  an  almost  expiring  effort  of  the  "  cavern- 
like" "style.  In  other  respects  it  resembles  the  Northern  styles  so 
much  asalmost  to  remove  it  from  the  Provenpal  class.  This  is  even 
more  true  of  the  cathedral  at  Vienne,  which  is  nevertheless  the  largest 
and  finest  of  the  churches  of  Provence,  but  which  approaches,  both  in 
style  and  locality,  very  closely  to  the  Burgundian  churches. 

"  Its  plan  is  extremely  simple,  having  no  transept  and  no  aisle  trend- 
ing round  the  apse,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  Xorthern  churches. 
It  consists  of  three  aisles,  the  central  one 
35  ft.  wide  between  the  piers,  the  others 
14  ft.  The  buttresses  are  internal,  as 
was  usual  in  the  South,  forming  chapels, 
and  making  up  the  whole  width  exter- 
nally to  113  ft.  by  a  length  over  all  of 
300,  so  that  it  covers  somewhere  about 
30,000  sq.  ft.  This  is  only  half  the  di- 
mensions of  some  of  the  great  Northern 
cathedrals,  but  the  absence  of  transepts, 
and  its  generally  judicious  proportions, 
make  this  church  look  much  larger  than 
it  really  is. 

The  west  front  and  the  three  western 
bays  are  of  the  16th  century ;  the  next 
sev«n  are  of  an  early  style  of  pointed 
architecture,  with  semi-Roman  pilasters 
which  will  be  described  in  speaking  of 
Burgundian  architecture,  and  which  be- 
long probably  to  the  11th  or  beginning  i=3i 
of  the  l;2th  century.  The  apse  is  ascribed  ^-* 
to  the  year  Qo'l,  but  there  are  no  drawings 
on  which  sufficient  dependence  can  be  i)laced  to  determine  the  date. 

Besides  this,  there  is  another  church,  St.  xVndre  le  Bas  at  Vienne, 
belonging  to  the  11th  century,  whose  tower  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
instances  of  this  kind  of  composition  in  the  province,  and  though 
evidently  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Roman  and  Italian  campaniles, 
displays  an  amount  of  design  seldom  met  with  beyond  the  Alps. 


.-  CfrOf 


,  Catlieilial,  Viciuic.    (FromWie- 
bekiug.)    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  iu. 
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The  round  shape  seems  never  to  have  been  a  favorite  for  sacred 
buildings  in  Provence,  and  consequently  was  never  worked  into  the 
apses  of  the  churches  nor  became  an  important  adjunct  to  them.     One 
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322.    Plan  of  Church  at  Planes. 
(From  Taylor  .and  Nodier.) 


of  the  few  examples  found  is  a  small  baptistery  nttaclicil  to  the  cathe- 
dral at  Aix,  either  very  ancient  or  built  with  ancient  materials,  and 

now  jiainfully  modernized.  At  Riez  there 
is  a  circular  detached  baptistery,  usually, 
liivc  the  churches  at  Vaison,  called  a  pagan 
temple,  but  evidently  of  Christian  origin, 
though  the  pillars  in  the  interior  seem  un- 
doubtedly to  hsve  been  borrowed  from 
some  more  ancient  and  classical  edifice.  But 
the  finest  of  its  class  is  the  church  at  Rienx, 
prob.ably  of  the  11th  century.  Internally  the 
vault  is  supported  by  4  piers  and  3  pillars, 
producing  an  irregularity  far  from  pleas- 
ing, and  without  any  api)arent  motive. 
At  Planes  is  another  church  the  ])lan  of  which  deserves  to  be  quoted, 
if  not  for  its  merit,  at  least  for  its  singularity  :  it  is  a  triangle  with  an 

apse  attached  to  each  side,  and  sup- 
porting a  circular  part  terminating 
in  a  plain  roof.  As  a  constructive 
puzzle  it  is  curious,  but  it  is  doubtful 
liow  far  any  legitimate  use  could  be 
made  of  such  a  capriccio. 

There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  only 
one  triapsal  churcli,  that  of  St.  Croix 
at  Mont  Majour  near  Aries.  Built  as 
a  sepulchral  chapel,  it  is  a  singularly 
gloomy  but  appropriate  erection  ;  but 
it  is  too  tall  and  too  bare  to  rank 
liigh  as  a  building  even  for  such  a 
purpose. 

TOWKRS. 

Provence  is  far  from  being  rich 
in  towers,  which  never  seem  there 
to  have  been  favorite  forms  of  arch- 
itectural display.  That  of  St.  Andre 
le  Bas  at  Tienne  has  already  been 
alluded  to,  but  this  at  Puissalicon 
,  (Woodcut  No.  232)  near  Bcziers  is 
even  move  typical  of  the  style,  and 
standing  as  it  now  does  in  solitary 
grandeur  among  the  ruins  of  the 
church  once  attached  to  it,  has  a 
dignity  seldom  possessed  by  such  monuments.  In  style  it  resembles 
the  towers  of  Italy  more  than  any  found  farther  north,  but  it  is  not 


Tower  at  ruissalicon. 
lieuouvier.) 
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witliout  i)eculiarities  that  point  to  a  different  mode  of  elaborating  tliis 
peculiar  feature  from  anytliing  found  elsewhere.  As  a  design  its 
principal  defect  seems  to  be  a  want  of  lightness  in  the  upper  story. 
The  sinule  circular  opening  there  is  a  mi.stake  in  a  building  gradually 
growing  lighter  towards  its  summit. 

These  towers  were  very  seldom,  if  ever,  attached  symmetrically  to 
the  churches.  When  height  was  made  an  object,  it  was  more  fre- 
quently attained  by  carrying  up  the  dome  at  the  intersection  of  the 
choir  with  the  nave.  At  Aries  tiiis  is  done  by  a  heavy  square  tower, 
gradually  diminishing,  but  still  massive  to  the  top  ;  but  in  most  in- 
stances the  square  becomes  an  octagon,  and  this  again  passes  into  a 


324.    Clmrch  .it  Ciuas.    (From  Taylor  ami  Xodler.) 


circle  which  terminates  the  composition.  One  of  the  best  specimens 
of  this  class  of  domes,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  is  the  church  of  Cruas 
(Woodcut  Xo.  .3-2-t),  where  these  p.arts  are  pleasingly  subordinated, 
and  form,  with  the  apses  on  which  they  rest,  a  very  beautiful  com- 
position. The  defect  is  tlie  tiled  roofs  or  offsets  at  the  junction  of 
the  various  stories,  which  give  an  appearance  of  weakness,  as  if  the 
npper  ])arts  could  slide,  like  the  joints  of  a  telescope,  one  into  the 
other.  This  could  easily  be  avoided,  and  probably  was  so  in  the  orig- 
inal design.  If  this  were  done,  we  have  here  the  principle  of  a  more 
pleasing  crowning  member  at  an  intersection  than  was  afterwards 
used  in  pointed  architecture,  and  capable  of  being  applied  to  domes 
of  any  extent. 
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Nonrlj-  all,  and  certainly  all  the  more  important  eliurclies  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  were  collegiate,  ami  in  sueli  establishments 
tlie  cloister  forms  as  important  a  part  as  the  church  itself,  and  fre- 
quently the  more  beautiful  object  of  the  two.  In  our  own  cold  wet 
climate  the  cloisters  lose  much  of  their  appropriateness ;  still  they 

always  were  used,  and 
always  with  a  pleasing 
effect ;  but  in  the  warm 
sunny  South  their 
charm  is  increased  ten- 
fold. The  artists  seem 
to  have  felt  this,  and  to 
have  devoted  a  large 
share  of  their  attention 
to  these  objects — cre- 
ating in  fact  a  new  style 
of  architecture  for  this 
special  purpose. 

Witli  us  tlie  arcades 
of  a  cloister  are  gener- 
ally, if  not  always  a 
range  of  nnglazed  win- 
dows, presenting  the 
same  features  as  those 
of  the  church,  which, 
though  beautiful  wlien 
filled  with  glass,  are 
somewhat  out  of  place 
without  that  indispen- 
sable adjunct.  In  the 
South  the  cloister  is 
never  a  \\indow,  or  any- 
thing in  the  least  ap- 
proaching to  it  in  de- 
sign, \>\\i  a  range  of  small  and  eleg.ant  pillars,  sometimes  single,  some- 
times coupled,  generally  alternately  so,  and  supjwrting  arches  of  light 
and  elegant  design,  all  the  features  being  of  a  character  suited  to  the 
place  where  they  are  used,  and  to  that  only. 

The  cloister  at  Aries  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of  travellers 
and  artists,  and  perhaps  no  building,  or  part  of  one,  in  this  style  has 
been  so  often  drawn  or  so  much  admired.  Two  sides  of  it  are  of  the 
same  age  and  in  the  same  style  as  the  ])orch  (Woodcut  No.  314),  and 
equally  beautiful.     The  other  two  are  somewhat  Liter,  the  columns 
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supporting  pointed  instead  of  round  arelics.  At  Aix  tliero  is  anotlior, 
similar  to  that  at  Aries,  and  fragments  of  such  colonnades  are  found 
in  many  places.  That  of  Fontifroide  (Woodcut  No.  325)  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  perfect,  and  some  of  its  ca])itals  are  treated  with  a 
freedom  and  boldness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  an  elegance,  not 
often  rivalled  anywhere.     They  even  excel  —  for  the  purpose  at  least 

—  the  German  capitals  of  the  s.ame  age.  Those  at  Elne  are  more 
curious  than  those  of  any  other  cloister  in  France,  so  far  as  I  know 

—  some  of  them  showing  so  distinct  an  imitation  of  Egyptian  work  as 
instantly  to  strike  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  that  style.  Yet  they 
are  treated  with  a  lightness  and  freedom  so  wholly  mediaeval  as  to 
show  that  it  is  possible  to  copy  the  spirit  without  a  servile  adherence 
to  the  form.  Here,  as  in  all  the  examples,  every  capital  is  different 
— the  artists  revelling  in  freedom  from  restraint,  and  sparing  neither 
time  nor  pains.  We  find  in  these  examples  a  delicacy  of  handling 
and  refinement  of  feeling  far  more  characteristic  of  the  South  than  of 
the  ruder  North,  and  must  admit  that  their  architects  have  in  these 
cloisters  produced  objects  with  which  nothing  of  tlie  kind  we  have  in 
England  can  compete. 


Capitals  at  Cloister,  Elue.    From  Taylor  and  Xodier.) 
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CHAPTER    II. 
AQUITANIA. 

CONTENTS. 

Churches  at  Perigeux,  Souillac,  Angouleme,  Alby,  Toulouse,   Conques, 
Tours.  —  Tombs. 

THE  moment  you  pass  the  liills  fonuing  tlie  Avatershed  between  the 
rivers  flowing  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  those  which  de- 
bouch into  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
you  become  aware  of  having 
left  tlie  style  we  have  just 
been  describing  to  enter  upon 
a  new  architectural  province. 
This  pi-ovince  possesses  two 
distinct   and   separate   stylos, 

P^""~^'^^Lir.i.-j^ji^     ■      1= 'i^      "vTtI       very  unlike  one  another  both 

in  character  and  detail.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  round  arched 
tunnel-vaulted  Gothic  style, 
more  remarkable  for  the 
grandeur  of  its  conceptions 
tlian  for  the  success  with 
which  those  conceptions  are 
carried  out,  or  for  beauty 
of  detail.  The  second  is  a 
pointed-arched,  dome-roofed 
style  peculiar  to  the  province. 
The  existence  of  this  peculiar 
form  of  art  in  this  part  of 
France,  where  it  is  alone 
found,  is  quite  sufficient  to 
establish  the  pre-existence  in 
this  province  of  a  race  differ- 
ing from  that  inhabiting  the 
rest  of  the  country,  though 
it  is  not  at  present  easy  to 
determine  their  origin.  From  the  prevalence  of  Basque  terminations 
to  the  names  of  the  principal  towns  in  the    district,   and  from  the 


I 

Plan  of  St.  Front,  Perigeux.  (From  F.  de 
Verneilb,  "Architecture  Byzantine  en 
France.")    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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fragments  of  that  people  still  existing  on  its  southern  frontier,  it 
would  appear  most  likely  that  they  were  the  influencing  race.  If  so, 
their  love  of  domes  would  be  almost  sufficient  to  establish  their  claim 
to  a  Turanian  origin,  for  though  domes  are  found,  no  doubt,  farther 
north,  it  is  in  a  modified  form.  These  phenomena  are,  however, 
sufficient  to  induce  us  to  include  for  the  present  in  the  province  of 
Aquitaine  the  doubtful  districts  of  the  Angoumois  and  Vendee,  though 
it  is  possible  that  these  provinces  may  eventually  turn  out  to  belong 
more  properly  to  Anjou. 

In  describing  them,  it  may  be  conveniant  to  take  the  domical 
style  first,  as  its  history 
—  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tional examples  in  the 
neighboring  provinces 
— begins  and  ends  here. 
It  will,  no  doubt,  be 
found  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees so  soon  as  it  is  look- 
ed for;  but  in  a  country 
Avhose  architecture  has 
been  so  imperfectly  in- 
vestigated as  has  been 
the  case  in  Spain,  fifty 
different  styles  might 
exist  without  our  being 
cognizant  of  the  fact. 

The  principal  and 
best  preserved  example 
of  the  domical  style  of 
Aquitaine  is  the  church 
of  St.  Front,  Perigeux. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the 
Avoodcut  No.  328,  its 
plan  is  that  of  a  Greek 
cross,  182  ft.  each  way 
internally,  exclusive  of 
the  apse,  which  is  com- 
paratively modern,  and 
of  the  ante-church  and 

porch,  shaded  darker,  e.xtending  150  ft.  farther  west,  which  are  the 
remains  of  an  older  church,  now  very  much  mutilated,  and  to  which 
the  domical  church  appears  to  have  been  added  in  tlie  11th  century. 

Both  in  plan  and  dimensions,  it  will  be  observed  that  this  church 

bears  an  extraordinary  and  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  St.  Mark's, 

J I     Venice,  illustrated  further  on.     The  latter  churcli,  however,  lias  the 


329.    Part  of  St.  Front,  Perigeux.    (From  Veriieilli.) 
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angles  so  filled  up  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  more  usual  Greek  form  of  a 
square,  while  its  front  and  lateral  porches  are  additions  of  a  magnifi- 
cence to  which  the  church  of  St.  Front  can  lay  no  claim.  The  five 
cupolas  are  of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  are  similarly  placed,  in  both 
churches;  and  the  general  similarity  of  arrangement  points  certainly 
to  an  identity  of  origin.  Both  too  would  seem  to  be  of  about  the 
same  age,  as  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  data  on  which  M.  Felix  de 
Verneilh  ^  arrives  at  the  conclusion  tliat  the  church  we  now  see  was 
erected  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  11th  century.  There  is,  however, 
one  striking  difference —  that  all  the  constructive  arches  in  St.  Front 
are  ))ointed,  W'hile  those  of  St.  Mark's  are  round.  The  form  too  of  the 
cu])oIas  differs ;  and  in  St.  Front  the  piers  that  support  the  domes, 
having  been  found  too  weak,  have  been  cased  to  strengthen  them, 
which  gives  them  an  awkward  appearance,  from  which  St.  Mark's  is 
free.  The  difference  that  would  strike  a  traveller  most  is,  that  St. 
Mark's  retains  its  frescoes  and  decorations,  while  St.  Front,  like  almost 
all  the  churches  of  its  age,  presents  nothing  now  but  naked  bare 
walls,  though  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  was  originally  painted. 
This  indeed  was  the  legitimate  and  appropriate  mode  of  decoration  of 
all  the  churches  of  this  age,  till  it  was  in  a  great  measure  superseded 
by  the  invention  of  ]>ainted  glass. 

The  cupolas  are  at  the  ]u-esent  day  covered  with  a  wooden  roof ; 
but  their  original  apj)enrnnce  is  represented  with  tolerable  correctness 
in  the  woodcut  No.  329,  which,  though  not  so  graceful  as  Eastern 
domes  usually  are,  are  still  a  far  more  picturesque  and  permanent 
finishing  for  a  roof  than  the  wooden  structures  of  the  ipore  Northern 
races.  Its  present  internal  appearance,  from  the  causes  above  men- 
tioned, is  singularly  bare  and  gloomy,  and  no  doubt  utterly  unworthy 
of  its  pristine  splendor. 

The  tower  stands  at  the  intersection  between  the  old  and  new 
churches,  and  its  lower  part  at  least  is  so  classical  in  its  details, 
that  it  more  probably  belongs  to  the  older  Latin  church  than  to 
the  domical  one.  Its  upper  part  seems  to  have  been  added,  and  its 
foundation  strengthened,  at  the  time  the  eastern  part  was  built. 

St.  Front  is  ]ierhaps  the  only  existing  specimen  of  a  perfect  Greek 
cross  church  with  cupolas.  That  of  Souillac  is  a  good  example  of  a 
modification  of  a  form  nearly  snnilar,  except  that  the  cupola  forming 
the  eastern  branch  is  here  transferred  to  the  western,  making  it  thus  a 
Latin  instead  of  a  Greek  cross,  which  is  certainly  an  improvement,  as 
the  principal  space  and  magnificence  is  thus  concentrated  about  the 
high  altar,  which  is,  or  should  be,  the  culminating  point  of  effect. 
An  opinion  may  be  formed  of  its  internal  appearance,  and  indeed  of 
all  the  churches  of   this  style,  from  the  view  (Woodcut   No.  330), 


1  "  Journal  Archeologique,"  de  M.  Didroii,  vol.  xi.  p.  S8  et  seq. 
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which  in  reality  gives  it  much  more  tlie  appearance  of  tlie  interior 
of  a  mosque  in  Cairo  than  of  a  Cliristian  clinrcli  of  tlie  Middle 
Ages.  The  building  is  not  large,  being  only  205  ft.  in  length 
internally,  including  the  porch,  and  110  across  the  transepts.  It.s 
age  is  not  accurately  known,  antiquaries  having  insi-sted  on  placing 
it  in  the  1-th  century  on  account  of  its  pointed  arches,  whereas 
the  j)robability  rather  seems  to  be  that  it  belongs  to  the  11th 
century. 
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330.    Interior  of  Church  at  Souillac.    (Froru  Taylor  and  Nodier.) 


The  cathedral  at  Angouleme  (Woodcut  No.  331)  is  another  and 
still  more  extended  example  of  this  class,  having  three  domes  in  the 
nave;  the  first  with  the  facade  belonging  certainly  to  the  11th,  tht> 
rest  to  the  12th  century.  The  form  of  these  domes,  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  side  walls,  will  be  understood  from  the  Woodcut  No.  332 
The  method  adopted  in  this  church  may  be  considered  as  typical  of 
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331.    Plan  of  L':ilh<-ilr:ii  ;it  Ancoiileme. 
(From  Verneilh.)  Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


all  this  class ;  and,  except  in  the  mode  of  lighting  the  upper  part, 
is  by  no  means  inferior  in  architectural  effect  to  the  intersecting 
vaults  of  after  ages.  The  transepts  here  are  shortened  internally 
so  as  only  to  give  room  for  two  small  lateral  chapels;  but  exter- 
nally they  are  made  very  imposing  by 
the  addition  of  two  towers,  one  at  the 
end  of  each.  This  was  anotlier  means 
of  solving  a  difficulty  that  everywhere 
met  the  Mediajval  architects,  of  giving 
the  greatest  dignity  to  the  most  holy 
jilace.  The  proper  and  obvious  mode 
of  doing  this  was  of  course  to  raise  a 
tower  or  dome  at  the  intersection  of 
the  nave  and  transepts,  but  the  diffi- 
culties of  construction  involved  in  this 
mode  of  procedure  were  such  that 
they  seldom  were  enabled  to  carry  it 
out.  This  can  only  be  said,  indeed,  to 
have  been  fairly  accomplished  in  Eng- 
land. At  Angouleme,  as  will  be  ob- 
served in  tlie  plan,  there  is  no  passage 
round  the  altar,  nor  is  the  choir  sepa- 
arated  from  the  body  of  the  church. 
In  Italy,  and,  indeed,  in  Gei'inany,  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
considered  of  imi)ortance ;  but  in  France,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 

it  was  regarded  as  the 
most  indispensable  part ' 
of  the  arrangement  of 
the  church,  and  to  meet 
this  exigency  the  South- 
ern architects  were 
afterwards  obliged  to 
invent  a  method  of  isola- 
ting the  choir,  by  carry- 
ing a  lofty  stone  railing 
or  screen  round  it, 
wholly  independent  of 
any  of  the  constructive 
parts  of  the  church. 
This,  there  is  little  doubt 
was  a  mistake,  and  in  every  respect  a  less  beautiful  arrangement  than 
that  adopted  in  the  North  ;  still  it  seems  to  have  been  the  only  means 
of  meeting  the  difficulty  in  the  absence  of  aisles,  and  in  some 
instances  the  richness  with  which  the  screen  was  ornamented,  and 
the  unbroken  succession  of   bassi-relievi   and  sculptural    ornaments, 


332.    One  Bay  of  Nave,  AngoulC-nie. 
^o  scale. 
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make  us  forget  that  it  is  only  a  piece  of  cliurch  fui-uiture,  and  not  an 
integral  part  of  the  design  of  the  building. 

One  of  the  earliest  examples  of  this  arrangement  which  has  been 
preserved  is  in  the  church  at  Moissac,  remark- 
able for  its  strange  mythical  sculpture  and 
rude  pointed  architecture,  both  belonging  to 
the  11th  century,  and  as  unlike  anything  to  be 
found  in  any  otlier  part  of  France  as  can  well 
be  conceived. 

At  a  later  age  we  find  in  the  cathedral  at 
Alby  the  same  system  carried  to  its  acme,  and 
still  adhered  to  in  all  essential  parts  in  spite 
of  the  influence  and  predominance  of  the  pure 
Gothic  styles,  which  had  then  so  generally 
superseded  it.  The  foundation  of  the  church 
was  laid  only  in  the  year  1282,  and  it  was  not 


"a 


so  far  completed  as  to  admit  of  its  dedication   333.   Plan  '>f;^^':^!^l^^ 


Nodier.) 
to  1  in. 
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till    1470.     Its   choir  and  fresco  decorations 

were  added  by  the  celebrated  Louis  d'Amboise, 

who  completed  the  whole  in  1512.     As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan 

(Woodcut  No.  334),  the  church  is  one   immense  unbroken  vaulted 

hall,  55  ft.  in  width  by  202  in 

length ;  or  adding  the  chapels, 

the   internal    width    is    82    ft., 

and  the  total   length   upwards 

of  300  ft. 

As  will  be  observed,  the 
whole  of  the  buttresses  are  in- 
ternal, as  is  very  generally  the 
ease  in  the  South  ;  and  where 
painted  glass  is  not  used,  and 
fresco  i)ainting  is  the  principal 
mode  of  decoration,  such  a  sys- 
tem has  many  advantages.  The 
outer  walls  are  seai-cely  ever  seen 
and  by  this  arrangement  great 
external  extent  and  an  appear- 
ance of  gigantic  strength  is  im- 
parted, while  the  whole  space 
covered  by  the  building  is  avail- 
able for  internal  use.  But  where 
painted  glass  is  the  principal 
mode  of  decoration,  as  was  the 
i  case  to  the  north  of  the  Loire, 
such  a  system  was  evidently  inadmissible.     Then  the  walls  were  inter- 


,.»..    Plan  o£  Catliiilral  at  All.y.    (From 

Chapuy,  '*  Catlii'tlrales  Franyaises.") 
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nally  kept  as  flat  as  possible,  so  as  to  allow  the  windows  to  be  seen  in 

every  direction,  and  all  the  mechanical  expedients  were  placed  on  the 
outside.  Admirably  as  the  Northern  architects 
managed  all  this,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  if  we 
leave  the  painted  glass  out  of  the  question,  that 
the  Southern  architects  had  hit  on  the  more  artistic 
arrangement  of  the  two;  and  where,  as  at  Alby, 
tlie  lower  parts  of  the  recesses  between  the  inter- 
nal buttresses  were  occupied  by  deep  windowless 
chapels,  and  the  upper  lights  were  almost  wholly 
concealed,  the  result  was  an  extraordinary  appear- 
ance of  repose  and  mysterious  gloom.  This  char- 
acter, added  to  its  sim])lieity  and  the  vastness  of 
its  vault,  render  Alby  one  of  the  most  impressive 
churches  in  France,  and  a  most  instructive  study 
to  the  philosophical  inquirer  into  the  principles  of 
effect  as  being  a  Gothic  church  built  on  principles 
not  only  dissimilar  from,  but  almost  diametrically 
opposed   to    those    which   we    have   been   usually 

^—ir^J^Shjr—i!!—^     accustomed  to,   consider   as   indispensable   and   as 

335.   Plan  of  Church    inherent  requisites  of  the  style. 

of    C^DFilf*!  id's     it 

Toulouse.    Scale  The  church  of   the  Cordeliers    at   Toulouse   is 

another  remarkable  example  of  this  class,  and  exhib- 
iting its  peculiarities  in  even  a  clearer  liglit  than  that  at  Alby.  Exter- 
nally its  dimensions  in  plan  are  273  ft.  by  87.     Those  of  King's  College 


336.    Section  uf  CUurck  iil  Cordeliers  at  Toulouse. 
50  ft.  to  1  in.    (From  Jiiug's  "  Study  Book.") 


337.    View  of  Angle  of  Church  of  Cor- 
deliers at  Toulouse.     (From  King.) 


Chapel,  Cambridge,  which  is  the  building  we  possess  most  resembling 
it  in  plan,  are  310   ft.  by  84.     But  the   nave  of  the  chapel  is  only 
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41  ft.  G  in.  clear  between  tlie  piers,  while  in  the  churcli  of  Cordeliers  it 
is  53  ft.,  and  except  the  thickness  of  the  outer  wall  — about  4  ft.  —  the 
whole  of  the  tioor-space  of  the  span  is  utilized  in  the  interior.  In  so 
far  as  internal  effect  is  concerned,  this  is  no  doubt  judicious  ;  but,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  view  (Woodcut  No.  337),  the  absence  of  any 
delineation  of  the  line  of  buttresses  externally  produces  a  flatness  and 
want  of  accentuation  in  the  lower  part  that  is  highly  objectionable. 
As  will  be  observed  from  the  section,  the  whole  of  the  width  of  the 
buttresses  is  included  in  the  interior  on  the  one  side.  On  the  other 
it  is  excluded  above  the  roof  of  the  aisle,  but  a  gallery  (Woodcuts 
Nos.  336  and  337)  joins  the  buttress  at  the  top,  giving  the  effect  of  a 
cornice  and  a  gallery  above.  The  church  is  of  brick,  and  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  style  are  here  found  exaggerated ;  but  there  are 
few  churches  on  the  continent  which  contain  so  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions for  a  Protestant  iAa.ce  of  worship,  and  no  features  that  could 
not  easily  be  improved  by  judicious  handling.  It  was  built  in  a 
country  where  Protestant  feeling  existed  before  the  Reformation,  and 
where  cotisequently  architects  studied  more  how  they  could  accom- 
modate congregations  than  provide  show-places  for  jiriests. 

Besides  those  which  are  built  wholly  according  to  this  plan,  there 
are  a  gre.it  number  of  churches  in  this  province  which  show  the 
influence  of  its  design  in  more  respects  than  one,  though,  having 
been  rebuilt  in  a  subsequent  age,  many  of  the  orighial  features  are 
necessarily  lost.  The  cathedral  at  Bordeanx  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  this,  its  western  portion  being  a  vast  nave  without  aisles,  60  ft. 
wide  internally,  and  nearly  200  ft.  in  length.  Its  foundations  show 
that,  like  that  at  Angouleme,  it  was  originally  roofed  by  three  great 
domes ;  but  being  rebuilt  in  the  13th  century,  it  is  now  covered  by 
an  intersecting  vault  of  that  age,  with  two  stories  of  windows,  and 
an  immense  array  of  flying  buttresses  to  support  its  thrust,  all  which 
might  have  been  dispensed  with  had  the  architects  retained  the  origi- 
nal, simpler,  and  more  beautiful  form  of  roof.  The  cathedral  of  Tou- 
louse shows  the  same  ]ieculiarity  of  a  wide,  aisleless  nave,  leading  to 
a  choir  of  the  usual  construction  adopted  in  this  country  in  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries ;  and  many  other  examples  might  be  quoted  where 
the  influence  of  the  earlier  style  peers  through  the  Northern  Gothic 
which  succeeded  and  nearly  obliterated  it. 

Chevet  Churches. 

The  Gothic  churches  of  this  province  arc  neither  so  numerous  nor 
so  remarkable  as  those  of  the  domical  class  we  have  just  been 
describing  ;  still  there  are  several  examples,  far  too  important  to  be 
passed  over,  and  which  will  serve  besides  in  enabling  us  to  introduce 
the  new  form  of  church  building  which  became  prevalent  in  France, 
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to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  wliich  characterized  the  French 
style  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  other  countries. 

The  typical  example   of  the  style  in  this  province    is  tlie  great 

church  of  St.  Saturnin, 
or  St.  Sernin,  at  Tou- 
louse, dedicated  in  tlie 
year  1096.  The  church 
is  375  ft.  in  length  and  ' 
'J17  in  width  across  the 
transept  externally.  It 
is  five-aisled,  the  nave 
being  95  ft.  in  the 
interior,  tho\igh  the 
central  aisle  is  only  25 
ft.  wide  and  is  further 
contracted  at  the  inter- 
section by  masses  of 
masonry  subsequently 
added  to  support  the 
central  tower.  Ithasfive 
ajisidal  and  four  tran- 
septal  chajiels,  and  may 
therefore  be  considered 
as  possessing  a  complete 
chevet;  but  the  clnirch 
at  Conques  (Woodcut 
No.  340),  in  the  same 
style  and  of  almost 
similar  date,  illustrates 
even  more  perfectly  the  arrangement  of  whicli  we  are  now  speaking. 
The  nave  of  St.  Sernin,  as  will  be  observed  (Woodcut  No.  339),  has 

double  side-aisles,  above 
the  inner  one  of  wliich 
runs  a  grand  gallery.  The 
roof  of  this  gallery  — in 
section  the  quadrant  of 
a  circle  —  forms  an  abut- 
ment to  the  roof  of  the 
nave,  which  is  a  bold 
tunnel-vault  ornamented 
by  transverse  ribs  only. 
'"  So  far  the  constructive  ar- 
rangements are  the  same  as 
in  the  transitional  church 
Passing  from  the  nave  to  the 


Church  of  St.  Sernin,  Toulouse.  (From  the  "Ar- 
chives des  Mouuiuents  Historiques.")  Scale  100 
ft.  to  1  iu. 


339.    Section  of  the  Cliurch  of  St.  Sernin,  Toulouse. 
Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


of  Fontifroide,  quoted  above  (p.  464). 
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340.     Plan  of  Cliurcli  at 

Conques.     (From  Taylor  and 

Nodier.) 

Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


choir,  Loth  at  Toulouse  cand  at  Conques,  we  come  upon  a  more 
extended  and  complicated  arrangement  tlian 
we  have  hitherto  met  with.  It  will  he  recol- 
lected that  the  Romanesque  apse  was  a  simple 
large  niche,  or  semi-dome  ;  so  we  shall  find 
it  in  the  Lombard  and  German  styles  when 
they  come  to  be  described,  and  generally  oven 
in  the  neighboring  Provenjal  style,  and 
ahvay^  —  when  unaltered  —  in  the  domical 
style  last  described.  In  the  present  instance 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  semi-circular  range  of 
columns  is  substituted  for  the  wall  of 
the  apse,  an  aisle  bent  round  them,  and 
beyond  the  aisle  there  are  always  three,  five, 
or  even  seven  chapels  opening  into  it,  which 
give  it  a  complexity  very  different  from  the 
simple  apse  of  the  lioman  basilicas  and  the  other  styles  we  have  been 
describing,  and  at  tlie  same 
time  a  ])ers]iective  and  a  |ilay 
of  liglit  and  shade  which  are 
unrivalled  in  any  similar  in- 
vention of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  ff/>«e,  pro]ierly  speaking, 
is  a  solid  semi-cylinder,  sur- 
mounted by  a  semi-dome,  but     

always  solid  below,  though  I_k, 
generally  broken  by  windows  CLJ  i^ 
above.  The  chevet  on  the  con- 


trary is  an  a])se,  always  en- 
closed by  an  open  screen  of 
columns  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  opening  into  an  aisle, 
which  again  always  opens 
into  three  or  more  apsidal 
chapels.  This  arrangement 
is  so  peculiarly  French  that 
it  may  properly  be  charac- 
terized by  the  above  French 
word,  a  name  once  commonly 
applied  to  it,  though  latterly 
it  has  given  way  to  the  more 
classical,  but  certainly  less 
suitable,  term  of  apse.  Its 
origin,  too,  is  worth  inquiring  into  an 
CYplanation. 


I'lMii  "I  St.  Martin  at  Tours 
.Scale  luo  ft.  to  1  in. 


eems  to  be  capable  of  easy 
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The  uses  which  the  various  nations  of  Christendom  made  of  tlie 
circular  form  of  buihling  left  them  by  the  Romans  have  been  more 
than  once  adverted  to  in  this  work.  The  Italians  used  it  almost 
always  standing  alone  as  a  tomb-house  or  as  a  baptistery ;  the 
Germans  converted  it  into  a  western  apse,  while  sometimes,  as  at 
Bonn  and  elsewhere,  they  timidly  added  a  porch  or  nave  to  it; 
but  the  far  more  frequent  practice  with  the  Germans,  and  also  in 
England,  was  to  build  first  the  circular  church  for  its  own  sake,  as 
in  Italy:  then  the  clergy  for  their  own  accommodation  added  a  choir, 
that  they  might  pray  apart  from  the  peo]ile. 

The  French  took  a  different  course  from  all  these.  They  built 
circular  churches  like  other  nations,  appar- 
ently, in  early  times  at  least,  which  were 
intended  to  stand  alone ;  but  in  no  in- 
stance do  they  appear  to  liavc  ajiplied 
them  as  naves,  nor  to  have  added  choirs  to 
thom.  On  the  contrary,  the  clergy  always 
retained  tiie  circular  building  as  the  sacred 
depository  of  the  tomb  or  relic,  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  and  added  a  straight-lined  nave 
for  the  people.  Of  this  class  was  evidently 
the  church  ^\hich  Perpetuus  built  in  the 
fifth  century  over  the  grave  of  St.  Martin 
at  Tours.  There  the  shrine  was  sur- 
rounded by  seventy-nine  pillars  arranged 
in  a  circular  form :  the  nave  was  lined 
by  forty-one  —  twenty  on  each  side,  with 
one  in  the  centre  of  the  west  end  as  in 
Germany.  When  the  church  required  re- 
building in  the  11th  century  (1014?),  the 
architect  was  evidently  hampered  by  find- 
in<T  himself  obliared  to  follow  the  outline  of 
the  old  basilica  of  Perpetuus,  and  having 
to  labor  on  the  same  foundation  so  as  not 
to  disturb  either  the  shrine  of  the  saint  or 
any  other  place  which  had  become  sacred  in  this,  which  was  the  most 
celebrated  and  revered  of  the  churches  of  Gaul.  All  this  is  made 
clear  in  the  plan  of  the  new  church  (Woodcut  No.  341).  The 
arrangement  of  the  circular  part  and  the  nave  exactly  accord  with 
the  description  of  the  old  church,  only  that  the  latter  has  been 
considerably  enlarged  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day.  But  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  two  shows  liow  nearly  the  chevet  arrangement 
was  completed  at  that  time. 

Another  church,  that  of  Charroux  on  the  Loire,  looks  as  though  it 
had  been  built  in  direct  imitation  of  the  church  of  Perpetuus.     The 


342.     Cliurch  of  Charroux 
Scale  lOU  ft.  to  1  lu. 
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round  church,  liere  retains  its  pre-eminence  over  the  nave,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  older  examples,  and  thus  forms  an  intermediate  link 
between  the  old  churcli  of  St.  Martin,  which 
we  know  onlv  by  doscrij)tion,  and  the  more 
modern  one,  of  whicli  a  plan  is  given  (Woodcut 
Xo.  341). 

St.  IJenigne,  Dijon,  is  anotlicr  transitional 
example  wliich  may  serve  to  render  this  arrange- 
ment still  more  clear.  It  was  erected  in  the 
first  year  of  the  11th  century,  and  was  pulled 
down  only  at  the  Revolution  ;  but  before  that 
catastrophe  it  had  been  carefully  measured  and 
described  in  Doni  Plancher's  "  History  of  Bur- 
gundy." As  seen  by  him,  the  foundations  only 
of  the  nave  were  of  the  original  structure,  for 
in  the  year  1271  one  of  its  towers  fell,  and  so 
damaged  it  that  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the 
churcli  was  then  rebuilt  in  the  jjerfeet  pointed 
style  of  the  day.  "Without  entering  too  much 
into  detail,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  part 
shaded  liglitly  in  the  woodcut  (Xo.  34-3)  isi'taken 
literally  from  Doni  Plancher's  ]ilan,  regarding 
whicli  there  can  be  no  doul>t,  and  the  contem- 
jiorary  desci'iptions  are  so  full  that  very  little 
uncertainty  can  exist  resjardinn:  the  dimehsions 
and  general  disposition  of  the  nave.  \ 

The  bodies  of  the  confessors  SS.  Urban  and 
Gregory  were,  it  appears,  originally  buried  in  the  churcli  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  name  most  properly  applied 
to  this  circular  building ;  they  were  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
crypt  below  the  high  altar,  in  the  rectangular  part  of  the  church. 
Above  the  lower  story,  wliich  retained  its  name  as  a  baptistery  and 
burial-place,  was  the  upper  church,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary;  above  that  was  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity;  and  on  the 
top  of  the  round  towers,  on  one  side  the  altar  of  St.  Michael,  on  the 
other  probably  that  of  Gabriel. 

The  little  church  of  Xeuvy  St.  Sepulchre,  near  Bourges,  wliicji 
was  erected  between  the  years  1042  and  1046,  presents  precisely  the 
same  arrangements  as  the  church  of  Charroux,  though  on  a  smaller 
scale,  there  being  only  one  range  of  ten  pillars  in  the  centre.  The 
ancient  nave  having  been  destroyed,  was  replaced  by  a  more  ex- 
tended one  in  the  12th  century,  but  the  old  arrangement  can  easily 
be  traced. 

In  all  these  old  churches  —  and  they  seem  to  have  been  very  common 
in  France  before  the  12th  century  —  the  circular  part  was  the  most 


343.  P;:lll  of  St.  Beiiljnie, 
Dijon,  (r  roiii  i>om  Plan- 
cher's •*  Histoire  ile  15our- 
gogne.")  Scale  100  It.  to 
1  in. 
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important,  but  they  have  most  of  them  been  rebuilt ;  and  where  this 
has  been  the  case,  even  wlien  tlie  outline  of  the  circular  form  was 
retained,  the  lines  of  the  nave  were  made  tangents  of  the  circle,  and 
thus  became  parts  of  one  design.     All  these  arrangements  were  perfect 


844.    St.  Sernln,  Toulouse.    (From  Taylor  and  Nodier.) 

before  the  church  of  Conques  (Woodcut  No.  340)  was  erected.  There 
the  architect,  not  being  hampered  by  any  previous  building,  was 
allowed  free  scope  for  his  design.  The  plan  so  produced  was  never 
lost  sight  of  by  the  French,  but  was  developed  into  a  vast  variety  of 
beautiful  forms,  which  we  shall  shortly  have  to  examine. 

When  once  thi.s  transformation  of  the  round  church  into  the  chevet 
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termination  of  a  basilica  was  effected,  the  French  adliered  to  it  with 
singular  constancy.  I  am  not  aware  of  their  ever  having  built  a 
circular  church  afterwards  which  was  intended  to  stand  alone;  and 
there  are  very  few  instances  of  basilicas  of  any  importance  without 
this  form  of  apse.  Some,  it  is  true,  have  been  rebuilt  on  old  founda- 
tions, with  square  eastern  ends,  but  this  is  rare  and  exception.il,  the 
chevet  being  tlie  true  and  typical  termination. 

The  church  at  Conques  and  that  at  Toulouse  both  show  it  fully 
and  beautifully  developed,  though  externally  the  chapels  hardly  fit 
pleasingly  into  the  general  design,  and  look  more  as  though  their 
addition  were  an  afterthought.  This,  however,  was  soon  afterwards 
remedied,  and  the  transformation  made  complete. 

The  solidity  with  which  those  churches  were  built,  .and  the  general 
narrowness  of  their  pro]wrtions  as  compared  with  the  domical  churches 
of  the  same  time  and  district,  enabled  the  architects  occasion.ally  to 
attempt  some  sjilendid  erection  on  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transepts,  which  is  the  spot  where  height  should  always  be  aimed 
at.  The  dome  at  Cruas  in  the  Proven<;al  district  has  already  been 
described  (Woodcut  No.  3'24).  The  church  at  Conques  has  one  as 
important,  though  dissimilar  ;  but  the  finest  is  that  of  St.  Seriiin  at 
Toulouse  (Woodcut  No.  344),  which  rivals  the  designs  of  our  spires  at 
Salisbury,  Norwich,  and  elsewhere,  but  its  height  being  only  230  ft. 
from  the  ground,  it  cannot  be  compared  with  them  in  that  respect. 
The  3  lower  stories  only  are  of  the  age  of  the  church  ;  the  2  ujiper 
were  added  long  afterwards,  but  were  adapted  with  remarkably  good 
taste.  Though  differing  in  design  and  detail,  their  general  form  and 
outline  is  such  as  to  accord  most  happily  with  the  older  structure  on 
which  they  are  jilaced ;  there  is  nevertheless  a  sameness  of  design  in 
placing  so  many  similar  stories  one  over  theothei',  merely  diminishing 
in  size,  which  is  not  altogether  pleasing.  The  general  effect,  however, 
is  good,  and  for  a  central  object  it  is,  if  not  tlie  iinest,  certainly  one 
of  the  very  best  which  France  possesses. 

As  in  all  P^rench  styles,  the  western  fapades  of  the  Southern 
churches  are  the  parts  on  which  the  architects  lavished  their  orna- 
ments with  the  most  unsparing  hand.  Generally  they  are  flat,  and 
most  of  them  now  terminate  squarely,  with  a  flat  line  of  cornice  of 
slight  projection.  Beneath  this  there  is  generally  a  range  of  arches 
filled  with  sculpture  or  intended  to  be  so — the  central  one,  and  that 
only,  being  used  as  a  window.  Beneath  this  is  the  great  portal,  on 
which  more  ornament  is  bestowed  than  on  any  other  feature  of  the 
building.  Some  of  these  gateways  in  this  province,  as  in  Provence, 
are  wondrous  examples  of  patient  labor,  as  well  as  models  of  beauty. 
They  possess  more  than  the  richness  of  our  own  contemporary 
Norman  portals,  with  a  degree  of  refinement  and  delicacy  which 
our  forefathers  did  not  attain  till  a  much  later  age.     Some  of  these 
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315.    Church  at  Aillas. 


Church  nt  T.onpi.ic.    iFrnm  I.eo  Pruuju 
"Architecture  au  JIoyeii-Age.") 


churcli-portnls  in  Aquitaine 
arc  compai-atively  siinj)lc, 
but  even  tliey  make  up  for 
tlie  want  of  sculpture  Ly  tlie 
propriety  of  their  design  and 
tlie  elegance  of  their  composi- 
tion. 

The  church  at  Aillas  pre- 
sents  a  fair   specimen,  on  a 
small  scale,    of   the    class  of 
design   wliich  is   peculiar  to 
the    fa9ades    of     Aquitania, 
thougli  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
original    termination    of   the 
gable  has   not  been  lost  and 
rc]ilaced    by  tlie   one    shown 
iu  the  drawing.     Tlie  fajade 
of     Angoulenie      is 
designed      on      the 
same    plan,    though 
it    is    much    richer. 
Those      of      Civray, 
Parthenay,    and    of 
many    others,    show 
the   same  character- 
istics.    They  appear 
to     have    been    de- 
signed    not    to     ex- 
press  the  form  and 
construction   of   the 
interior,     but,     like 
an     Egyptian     pro- 
pylon,  as   a   vehicle 
for    a    most    exten- 
sive series  of  sculp- 
tures exhibiting  the 
whole      Bible      his- 
'■^*^X'*  tory.         Sometimes, 
^   '^      liowever,  the  design 
is       more      strictly 
12   architectural,   as    in 
^     the    facade    of    the 
church    at  Loupiae, 
where    sculpture    is 
made     wholly    sub- 
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St.  Eloi,  Kspiiliou, 


nrdiiiiite,  nml  tlie  arclii- 
teetural  iiiL'iiiliers  are  so 
groupeil  as  to  fdnii  n  plons- 
ing  and  effective  design, 
not  unlike  some  instances 
found  fartlier  north,  and 
in  our  own  country. 

The  varieties  of  tlieso, 
Iiowever,  are  so  endless 
that  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  attempt  either  to  ])ar- 
ticularize  or  to  describe 
them.  Many  of  these  ar- 
rangements are  unusual, 
though  almost  always 
pleasing,  as  in  the  church 
at  Espalion  (Woodcut  No. 
347),  where  the  belfry  is 
erected  as  a  single  wall 
over  the  cliancel-arch,  and 
groups  well  with  the  ajisi- 
dal  termination,  though, 
as  in  almost  every  instance 
in  this  country,  the  west- 
ern fa9ade  is  wanting  in 
sufficient  feature  and  char- 
acter to  balance  it. 

VOL.    1,-31 


(r'roiu  Taylor  and  Nodier.) 


ToiMb  at  bi.  I'icrre,  Tcmlmise. 
aud  Kgdier.) 


(From  Taylor 
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Generally  speaking,  the  cloisters  and  other  ecclesiastical  adjuncts 
are  so  similar  to  those  at  Provence,  as  given  in  the  last  chapter, 
that  a  separate  descrijation  of  them  is  not  needed  here.  Tliey  are 
all  of  the  columnar  style,  supporting  small  arches  on  elegant  capitals 
of  the  most  varied  and  elaborate  designs,  evincing  that  delicate  feeling 
so  jjrevalent  in  the  south,  which  jjrevented  any  approach  to  that 
barbarism  so  common  fartlier  north  whenever  the  architects  attempted 
anything  beyond  the  common  range  of  decoration. 

The  same  feeling  pervades  the  tombs,  monuments,  and  domestic 
architecture  of  this  part  of  France,  making  them  all  far  more  worthy 
of  study  in  every  minute  detail  than  has  yet  been  attempted.  The 
woodcut  (Xo.  348)  represents  one  small  example  of  a  tomb  built  into 
a  wall  behind  the  church  of  St.  Pierre  at  Toulouse.  It  is  one  of 
those  graceful  little  bits  of  architecture  which  meet  one  at  every  turn 
in  the  ])lcasant  South,  where  the  people  have  an  innate  feeling  for  art 
which  displays  itself  in  the  smallest  as  well  as  in  the  most  imjiortant 
works. 
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rniTE  architecturcal  province  of  Anjou  cannot,  perhaps,  be  so  distinctly 
X  defined  .is  tlie  two  already  described.  On  the  north,  indeed,  it  is 
separated  by  the  clearest  line  both  from  Normandy  and  from  the 
Frankish  province.  But  in  the  south,  as  before  remarked,  it  is  not 
eas}-  to  saj",  in  the  present  state  of  our  information,  what  works 
belong  to  Aquitaine  and  what  to  Anjou.  Not  that  there  is  any  want 
of  sufficient  marks  to  distinguish  between  the  sti/les  themselves,  but 
a  large  jjortion  of  cramples  appear  to  belong  to  a  sort  of  debatable 
ground  between  the  two.  Tliis,  however,  is  true  only  of  the  buildings 
on  the  borders  of  tlie  province.  The  two  capitals  of  Angers  and 
Poitiers  are  full  of  examples  peculiar  to  them  alone,  and  as  a  rule  the 
same  remark  applies  to  all  the  principal  churches  of  the  province. 

The  age  of  the  greatest  sjilendor  of  tins  province  is  from  the 
accession  of  Foulques  Nerra  in  the  year  989  to  the  death  of  Henry  II. 
of  England,  1190.  During  these  two  centuries  its  prosperity  and  inde- 
pendent power  rose  to  a  height  which  it  subsequently  neither  main- 
tained nor  ever  regained.  Pi-ior  to  this  period  the  buildings  found 
scattered  here  and  there  are  few  and  insignificant,  but  during  its 
continuance  every  town  was  enriched  by  some  noble  effort  of  the 
piety  and  architectural  taste  peculiar  to  the  age.  After  its  conclusion 
the  completion  of  works  {previously  commenced  was  all  that  was 
attempted.  The  rising  power  of  the  northern  provinces,  and  of  the 
English,  seems  to  have  given  a  check  to  the  ])rosperity  of  Anjou, 
which  it  never  thoroughly  recovered  ;  for  when  it  did  to  a  certain 
extent  again  become  prosperous  and  ■wealthy,  it  was  under  the 
influence  and  dominion  of  the  great  central  Frankish  power  which 
ultimately  absorbed  into  itself  all  the  separate  nationalities  of  France, 
and  obliterated  those  ]irovincial  distinctions  which  are  so  strikingly 
prominent  in  tlie  earlier  part  of  her  history. 

The  plan  of  St.  Maurice  (Woodcut  No.  349),  the  cathedral  of  Angers, 
may  be  considered  as  a  typi.Q^l  example  of  the  Angiovine  style,  and  will 
serve  to  explain  in  what  it  differs  from  the  northern  and  in  what  it  re- 
sembles the  southern  styles.    On  comparing  it  with  the  plan  of  Souillac, 
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And  more  especi.illy  with  that  of  the  cathedral  at  Angouleme,  it  will  be 
seen  how  nearly  it  resembles  them  —  the  great  difference  being  that,  in- 
stead of  cupolas  over  each  square    | 
compartment,  it  has  the  intersecting    | 
vault  of  the  northern  styles.     Its 
buttresses  too  are  external,  but  less    , 
in  jirojeetion  than  might  be  gene- 
rally considered  necessary  to  sup- 
])ort  a  vault  52  ft.  in  span.     They 
moreover  show  a  tendency  towards    ( 
a  northern    style  of  construction  ; 
but    the   absence   of    free-standing 
pillars  or  of  aisles,  and  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  whole  building 
are  rather  Southern  peculiarities. 
Externally  the  fa(;ade  has  been  suc- 
cessively piled  up  at  various  times 
from  the  12th  century,  when  the 
body  of  the  church  was  commenced 
and   nearly  finished,  to  the  16th, 
■when  it  was  completed  in  the  style 
of  the  Renaissance. 

Another  church  in  the  same  city, 
of  equal  interest,  though  not  so  large 
or  important,  is  that  of  the  Trinite. 
It  consists  of  one  nave  without 
transepts,  52  ft.  wide  measuring 
into  the  recesses,  though  it  is  only 
32  ft.  wide  between  the  jiiers.  It  is 
roofed  with  an  intersecting  vault  in 
eight  compartments,  of  somewhat 
northern  pattern,  but  with  a  strong 
tendency  towards  the  domical  forms 
of  the  Southern  style.  It  possesses, 
moreover,  a  peculiarity  rather  fre- 
quently attempted,  viz.,  tliat  of  try- 
ing to  obtain  a  greater  appearance 
of  length  by  lowering  the  vaults 
from  tlie  entrance  towards  the  altar. 
Thus  .at  the  entrance  the  building 
is  80  ft.  in  height,  but  it  gradually 
sinks  to  05  at  the  eastern  end.  This 
350  St  Trinite  Aii"tis.  cFi-oii.  Fauitrier.)  contrivance  is  a  mere  trick,  and,  like 
Scale  100  £t.  to  liu.  all  such  in  architecture,  is  a  failure. 

The  details  of   this  church   are   rich   and   good   throughout,  and 


349.    Cathedral  at  Angers.     (From  Faultrier, 

"Anjou  et  ses  Monuments.'")    Scale 

100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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View  uf  tUu  Iiiiciiur  of  Loclies. 
sketch  by  the  author.) 


(From  a 


altogetlior  the  effect  of  tlie  7  recesses  on  each  side  is  pleasing  and 
satisfactory.  Indeed  it  may  be  considered  as  tlie  typical  and  best  ex- 
ample of  that  class  of  churches, 
of  which  a  later  specimen  was 
the  cathedral  at  Alby,  described 
in  the  last  chapter,  and  which  are 
so  beautiful  as  to  go  far  to  shake 
our  absolute  faith  in  the  dogma 
that  aisles  are  indispensably  nec- 
essary to  the  proper  effect  of  a 
Gothic  church. 

Even  more  interesting  than 
cither  of   these   in   an  arclia>o- 
logical  point  of  view,  is  the  little 
castle  chapel   at  Loches,  com- 
menced  l)y  Geoffrey  Grise  Go- 
nelle,  Count   of  Anjou,  in  the 
year  962,  and  continued  by  his 
son,  Foulques  Xerra,to  whom  the 
nave  must  be  ascribed ;  while  the 
western  tower  is  probably  the  only  part  now  remaining  of  the  older 
church.      The  eastern  portion  was  rebuilt   in  the   llith   century  by 
Thomas  Pactius,  the  prior,  and  completed 
in  1180 — the  latter  part  being  in  the  well- 
known  Xornian  style  of  that  age.     An  in- 
teresting point  in  this  church  is  that  the 
Xorman  round-arch  style  is  built  over  and 
upon  the  pointed  arches  of  the  nave, which 
are  at  least  a  century  older,  having  been 
erected  between  the  years  987  and  1040. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  view  given  of  this 
cha]iel  thatthe  pointed  style  here  used  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  ])ointed  archi- 
tecture of  the  Xortli  of  France,  but  is  that 
of  the  South,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
churches  of  Perigeux  and  Souillac.     It 
is  used  here,  as  there,  to  su]iport  domes. 
These,  however,  in  this  instance,  instead 
of  beingcircular,are octagonal, and  rise  ex- 
ternally in  octagonal  straight-lined  cones 
of  stone  work,  giving  a  very  ])eeuliar  but 
interesting  and   elegant  outline   to  the 
building.  They  also  point  outamethod  by 
which  roofs  at  least  as  high  as  those  which  afterwards  prevailed  could 
have  been  obtained  in  stone  if  this  mode  of  vaulting  had  been  persevered 


352.      Plan  o/    ijhunli  at  Foiite- 

rrault.     (Fruni  VenieiUi.) 

Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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363.    View  of  Chevet  at  Fonteviault     (From  Fiultuer  ) 


in.     The  Church  of  St.  Sei-gius  at  Angers  has  pointed  arclies  certainly 
of  au  early  date,  but  whether  so  old  as  this  is  not  quite  certain. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  all  circular  churches  wei-e 
originally  sepulchral  or  intended  to  be  so.  There  can  also  be  little 
doubt  but  that  the  halves  of  round  churches,  which,  as  explained  above, 

were  adopted  as  the 
clievet  termination  of 
French  basilicas,  were 
also  intended  either 
to  symbolize  a  tomb- 
house  or  relic  shrine, 
or  actually  to  serve 
as  the  sepulchres  of 
distinguished  person- 
ages. This  certainly 
appears  to  have  been 
the  case  in  the  earlier 
French  examples,  and 
among  these  one  of 
tlie  most  sjilendid  in  tliis  ]irovince,  indeed  almost  tlie  only  one  of  any 
I'eal  im|)ortance,  is  that  of  Fontevrault,  where  repose,  or  rather  reposed, 
the  remains  of  two  of  our  Plantngenet  kings,  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I., 
with  others  of  their  family.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  woodcut  (No. 
353),  it  is  a  mausoleum  worthy  of  them,  and  a  pleasing  example  of  the 

style  of  the  age,  and  though  cer- 
tainly not  so  peculiarly  Angiovine 
as  the  apsidal  churches  of  Angers 
and  Poitiers,  has  still  distinguishing 
cliaracteristics  winch  are  not  found 
in  any  other  province  of  France. 
Tlie  nave  is  surmounted  by  four 
domes,  as  is  usual  in  this  and  tlie 
more  southern  provinces,  and  it  is 
only  in  having  an  aisle  trending 
round  the  ajise  that  it  differs  from 
the  ordinary  churches.  It  may  be 
seen  from  the  plan  (Woodcut  No. 
354.  Elevationofoneotti..i;.(y^..f  th.Nave    g^o\  ],Q^y  awkwardlv  tliis  is  done, 

at  Fontevrault.     (From  \  trueiln.J  '  -^  ^  , 

and  how  its  ill  narrow  dimensions 
acrree  with  the  spaciousness  of  the  nave. 

Woodcut  No.  354  demonstrates  how  similar  the  domes  of  its  nave 
are  to  those  of  Angouleme,  Souillac,  and  those  of  the  Soutli  —  this 
domical  arrangement  being  in  fact  as  characteristic  of  this  age  and 
locality  as  the  intersecting  vault  afterwards  became  of  the  Northern 
provinces. 
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If  the  apse  or  clievct  of  this  church  is  not  so  strictly  Angiovine  as 
other  examples,  the  facade  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Poitiers 
(shown  in  Woodcut  No.  355)  is  not  open  to  the  same  remark,  being 
strictly  local  in  all  its  parts.  Originally  the  one  window  it  possessed 
was  circular;  but  in  the  15th  century,  as  maybe  seen  from  the  mouldings 


335.    ra^ade  o£  Notre  Dame  at  Poitiers.    (From  Chapuy,  "Moyen-Age  Jlouumental."! 

then  introduced,  it  was  cut  down  to  its  present  form,  no  doubt  to  make 
more  room  for  painted  glass,  which  at  that  age  had  superseded  all  other 
modes  of  decoration  :  whereas  in  the  12th  century,  to  which  the  church 
belongs,  external  sculpture  and  internal  mural  paintings  were  the 
prevailing  modes  of  architectural  expression.  It  will  be  observed  from 
the  above  woodcut  tliat  sculpture  is  used  in  a  profusion  of  which  no 
example  belonging  to  a  later  age  exists  ;  and  though  we  cannot  help 
admiring  the  larger  proportions  and   broader  masses  of  subsequent 
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builders,  still  tliore  is  a  riclmess  and  a  grapliic  power  in  the  exuberant 
sculpture  of  the  earlier  faqades  which  we  miss  in  after  ages,  and  of 
which  no  mere  masonic  e.xcellence  can  ever  supply  the  place. 

This,  though  not  the  largest,  is  probably  the  best  and  richest 
church  of  its  class  in  this  jjrovince.  The  border  churches  of  Parthe- 
nay,  Civray,  and  Ruffec,  all  siiow  traces  of  the  same  style  and  forms 
all  more  or  less  richly  carried  out ;  but  none  have  the  characteristic 
corner  towers,  nor  do  they  retain  their  pediuiented  gable  so  perfect  as 
Notre  Dame  at  Poitiers. 

Besides  this  one  there  are  four  churches  in  Poitiers,  all  wliich  were 
eertaiidy  erected  in  tlie  11th  century,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 

still  retain  unaltered  the  fea- 
tui-es  of  that  age.  The  oldest, 
St.  Hihiire  (a.d.  1049),  is  re- 
markable for  an  irregularity 
of  plan  sufficient  to  puzzle  all 
tlie  antirjuaries  of  the  land, 
and  which  is  only  to  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  suj)position 
of  its  having  been  built  on 
the  foundation  of  some  earlier 
church,  which  it  has  replaced. 
Moutierneuf  (1066)  pos- 
sesses in  its  nave  a  circular- 
lieaded  tunnel-vault,  orna- 
mented with  transverse  ribs 
only,  but  resting  on  arches 
which  cut  slightly  into  it.  It 
has  no  string-course  or  plain 
wall,  as  is  usual  in  the  South, 
and  in  this  shows  a  tendency 
towards  intersecting  vaults 
ing,  indicative  of  an  approach  I 
to  the  Northern  style. 

The  most  remarkable  part 
of  St.  Porchaire  and  St.  Rada- 
gonde  are  their  western  towers,  which  are  fine  specimens  of  their 
class,  especially  that  of  the  latter,  which  changes  pleasingly  into  an 
octagon  before  terminating  in  a  short  spire.  Altogether  this  church 
shows  that  elegance  of  feeling  the  want  of  which  is  a  chief  defect  of 
the  contemporary  Norman  style. 

The  cathedral  of  Poitiers  was  founded  in  the  year  1161.    Its  eastern  j 
end  belongs  to  a  transitional  period,  while  its  western  front  was  not 
completed  till  the  pointed  Gothic  style  had  readied  its  utmost  per- 
fection, 200  years  later.     Its  jilan,  however,  probalily  belongs  to  the 


356.    Plan  of  Cathedral  .at  Poitiers.    (Fr.. 

"  Histoire  de  la  Cathedrale  de  ruitiero 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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earlier  period,  and  presents  so  strong  a  contrast  to  the  Northern 
churclies  of  tlie  same  date  tliat  it  may  be  quoted  liere  as  belonging  to 
the  stvle  which  we  are  describing.  The  east  end  is  s(iuare  externally, 
but  internally  it  contains  3  shallow  niches  like  those  on  each  side  of 
St.  Trinite  at  Angers.  Its  transepts  are  mere  chapels  ;  but  its  most 
remarkable  feature  is  the  convergence  of  its  sides  towards  the  east ;  and 
as  its  vault  sinks  also  towards  that  end,  a  false  perspective  is  attained 
which  certainly  at  first  sight  gives  the  church  an  appearance  of  greater 
length  than  it  really  possesses.  The  3  aisles,  too,  being  of  the  same 
height,  add  to  the  effect  of  space;  so  tliat,  taken  as  a  whole,  this  church 
may  be  quoted  as  the  best  example  known  of  tlic  system  of  attaining 
a  certain  effect  by  these  means,  and  is  well  worthy  of  study  on  this 
account.  It,  however,  I  think,  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  Northern 
architects  were  right  in  rejecting  all  these  devices,  and  in  basing  their 
efforts  on  better  understood  and  more  honest  principles. 

It  is  in  this  province  that,  proceeding  from  the  South,  spires  are  first 
found  in  common  use.  The  characteristic  of  the  South  is  the  square 
flat-roofed  tower  or  octagonal  dome. 
In  Anjou,  towers  standing  by  them- 
selves, and  crowned  by  well-pro])or- 
tioned  spires,  seem  early  to  have 
been  introduced,  and  to  have  been 
considered  almost  essential  parts  of 
church  areliitecture.  The  represen- 
tation (Woodcut  No.  3.57)  of  tliat 
attaclied  to  tlie  interesting  church 
of  Ciinault  on  the  Loire  is  of  the 
most  common  type.  There  is  an- 
other at  Chemille,  almost  exactly 
like  it,  and'a  third  on  the  road  be- 
tween Tours  and  Loches,  besides 
many  others  wdiich  but  slightly  dif- 
fer from  these  in  detail.  They  all 
want  the  asjiiring  lightness  after- 
wards attained  in  Gothic  spires ; 
but  their  design  and  ornaments  are 
good,  and  their  outlines  well  suited 
to  the  massive  edifices  to  which 
they  are  attached. 

Most  of  the  conventual    build- 
ings attached  to  the  churches  in 

this  province  have  disajipeared,  either  during  the  struggle  witli  the 
Huguenots,  or  in  tlic  later  and  more  disastrous  troubles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, so  that  tliere  is  scarcely  a  cloister  or  otiier  similar  edifice  to  be 
found  in  tlie  province.     One  or  two  fragments  however  still  exist,  such 


Spire  at  Cuiiault.    ^From  Faultrier.) 
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as  tlie  Tour  d'EvrauIt.'  Tliis  is  a  conventual  kitclien,  not  unlike  that 
at  Glastonbury,  but  of  an  earlier  age,  and  so  far  different  from  any- 
thing else  of  the  kind  that  it  was  long  mistaken  for  a  building  of  a 
very  different  class. 

Another  fragment,  though  jirobably  not  ecclesiastical,  is  the  screen 
of  arches  recently  discovered  in  the  hotel  of  the  Prefecture  at  Angers. 
As  a  specimen  of  elaborate  exuberance  in  barbarous  ornament,  it  is 
unrivalled  even  in  France,  but  it  is  much  more  like  the  work  of  the 
Normans  than  anything  else  found  in  the  neighborliood.  Owing  to 
its  having  been  so  long  built  up,  it  still  retains  traces  of  the  coloring 
with  which  all  the  internal  sculptures  of  this  age  were  adorned. 

Tlie  deficiency  in  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  this  province  is  made 
up  in  a  great  measure  by  the  extent  and  preservation  of  its  Feudal 
remains,  few  of  the  provinces  of  France  having  so  many  and  such 
extensive  fortified  castles  remaining.  Those  of  Angers  and  Lochcs 
are  two  of  the  finest  in  France,  and  there  are  many  others  scarcely  less 
magnificent.  Few  of  them,  however,  have  features  sti-ictly  architec- 
tural;  and  though  the  artist  and  tlie  poet  may  luxuriate  on  th(ur 
crumbling  time-stained  towers  and  picturesque  decay,  they  liardly 
belong  to  such  a  work  as  this,  nor  afford  materials  which  would 
advance  our  knowledoe  of  architecture  as  a  fine  art. 


'  This  buildinr'  is  well  illustrated  iu  Turner's  "  Domestic  Architecture.' 
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Church  at  Issoire  —  Puy  —  Fortified  Church  at  Royat. 

rpiIE  hist  of  the  Southern  provinces  whlclirequires  to  bo  distinguished 
JL  is  that  of  Auvergne,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  complete  of  the  round  Gothic  styles  of  France.  The  country  in 
which  it  is  found  is  as  distinctly  marked  out  as  the  style,  for  no 
naturalist  can  cross  the  frontier  of  the  territory  without  at  once  being 
struck  by  tlie  strange  cliaracter  of  its  scenery.  It  is  a  purely  volcanic 
countr\-,  to  which  the  recently  extinguished  craters  impart  a  character 
not  found  in  any  other  province  of  France.  AVhetlier  its  inhabitants 
are  of  a  different  race  from  their  neiglibors  has  not  yet  been  investi- 
gated. At  all  events,  they  retain  their  original  cliaractoristics  less 
changed  than  any  other  people  inhabiting  the  South  of  France.  Their 
style  of  arcliitecture  is  distinct,  and  early  reached 
a  degree  of  perfection  which  no  other  in  France 
liad  then  attained ;  it  has,  moreover,  a  greater  re- 
semblance than  we  have  hitherto  found  in  France 
to  the  Lombard  and  Rhenish  styles  of  arcliitec- 
ture.  Tlie  otlier  styles  of  Southern  France  — 
whatever  their  beauties  may  be  —  certainly  never 
reached  that  degree  of  independent  completeness 
wliich  enables  us  to  class  that  of  Auvergne  among 
tlie  perfected  styles  of  Europe. 

In  the  dej^artment  of  Puy  de  Dome  there  are 
at  least  four  churches  of  tlie  typical  form  of  this 
style,  wliich  liave  been  edited  by  M.  Mallay  — 
those  of  Issoire,  of  N.  D.  du  Port  at  Clermont,  of 
Orcival,  and  of  St.  Nectaire — which  only  differ 
from  one  another  in  size,  and  in  the  arrangement 
of  tlieir  apsidal  chapels.     That  of  Issoire  lias  a 

square  central  chapel  inserted,  wliich  is  wanting  at  Clermont  and 
Orcival,  while  St.  Nectaire  has  only  three  instead  of  four  apsidal 
cha])els. 

The  largest  of  these  is  tliat  of  Issoire,  of  which  a  plan  is  here  given, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  small,  it  is  beautifully  arranged. 


35R 


Chiirrh    fit    Issuire. 
(From  MuHay.)    Scale 
100  ft.  to  1  in. 
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Tlio  transejits  are  just  sufficiently  developed  to  give  expression  to  the 
exterior,  and  to  separate  the  nave  from  the  choir,  which  are  beautifully- 
proportioned  to  one  another. 


V 


/ 


359.    Elevation  of  Cburcli  at  Issoire.     (Fruin  Jlallay.)    Scale  ;0  ft.  to  1  in. 

They  all  possess  central  towers,  raised  on  a  mass  of  masonry  ex^ 
tending  to  thejvyhole  width  of  the  church,  which  gives  them  a  breadth 

of  base  found  in  no  otiier 
style.  The  want  of  this  is 
painfuny  felt  in  most  of  our, 
own  central  spires,  all  of 
which  need  something  more  to 
stand  upon  than  the  central 
roof,  out- of  which,  they  seem- 
to  grow; ;  but  I  do  not  know 
that  any  attempt  was  ever 
made  to  remedy  the  difficulty 
:iny where  but  in  Auvergne. 
All  these  churches  were  in- 
tended to  have  western  tow- 
ers, the   massive  foundations 


3U0. 


Section  of  rhurcli  at  Issoire.  looking  East. 
(From  Mallay.)    Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


for  which  are  found  in  every  example,  though  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  single  instance  in  which  these  exist  in  a  complete 
state. 

The  side-aisles  are  always  covered  by  intersecting  vaults,  but  that 
of  the  nave  is  invariably  a  simple  tunnel-vault,  as  in  the  Southern 
styles,  ornamented  by  occasional  transverse  ribs,  and  which  in  the 
church  at  Issoire  is  sliglitly  pointed. 

To  support  this  great  vault,  a  semi-vault  is  carried  over  the  side. 
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aisles  —  as  shown  in  tlie  section  —  -wliich  forms  a  massive  ami  perfect 
abutment  to  the  thrust  of  the  great  arcli,  Lesides,  as  ln^fore  jiointeil  out, 
renderim;  the  vault  independent  of  a  wooden  covering,  which,  tliougli 
in  some  instances  supplied,  was  certainly  not  originally  intended. 
The  defect  of  this  arrangement  is  of  course  evident,  as  compared  with 
the  northern  styles,  inasmuch  as  a  clerestory  was  impossible,  and  the 
only  effective  light  that  could  be  admitted  was  through  the  side-aisles. 
These  churches,  however,  have  an  approach  to  a  clerestory  not  found 
in  that  at  Fontifroide,  before  quoted,  in  having  a  triforium  or  range 
of  arches  opening  into  the  gallery,  which  gave  a  lightness  of  character 
to  the  superstructure,  and  admitted  to  a  certain  extent  a  borrowed 
li!i-ht. 


361.    Elevation  of  Chevet,  Xotre  Dame  du  Port  CltTmont.    (From  Chapuy.)    No  scale. 


Externally,  the  projection  of  the  buttresses  is  slight,  and  they  are 
connected  by  arches,  struck  frOni  the  same  centres  as  the  windows, 
above  wliich  three  small  arches  relieve  and  ornament  the  upper  jiart  of 
the  nave.  The  central  arch  of  these  is  pierced  with  the  small  window 
which  lights  the  upper  gallery.  Above  this  is  a  cornice  of  more 
elegance  and  of  greater  projection  than  is  usually  found  in  churches  of 
this  age. 

The  most  beautiful  and  most  admired  feature  of  the  style  is  the 
aiM-angement  of  the  chapels  of  the  chevet  externally. 

In  the  view  given  above  of  St,  Saturnin,  Toulouse  (Woodcut  No. 
344),  as  in  almost  all  the  cliurchcs  of  that  style,  it  will  be  observed 
how  awkwardly  these  clinpels  are  stuck  on,  as  if  they  were  after- 
thoughts, and  altogether  foreign  to  the  main  lines  of  the  building. 
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Here,  however,  .all  the  parts  arc  pleasingly  subordinnted  one  to  the 
other,  and  the  whole  are  so  grouped  as  to  form  a  design  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  galleried  apses  of  the  German  and  Lombard  churches. 
The  place  of  these  g.allcries  is  here  supplied  by  a  mosaic  decoration 
formed  with  the  different  colored  lavas  of  the  extinct  volcanoes  of 
the  district,  which  gives  not  only  a  ])leasing  local  character  to  the 
style,  but  is  interesting  as  the  only  specimen  of  external  polycliro- 
matic  decoration  now  to  be  found  so  far  to  the  north.  In  effect,  this 
is  perhaps  hardly  equal  to  the  open  galleries  of  the  German  churches  ; 
but  the  expense  must  have  been  considerably  less  and  the  variety  of 
the  outline  of  the  chevet  arrangement,  as  compared  with  the  simple 
apse,  gives  to  these  churches  some  advantages  over  the  contemporary 
buildin<is  on  the  Rhine.  Indeed,  as  far  as  external  decoration  is  con- 
cerned, it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  French  ever  surpassed  these  ; 


Plan  of  Chevet,  Notre  Dame  (iu  Port  Clermont.    (From  Clinpuy.)    No  scale. 


and  had  they  been  can-ied  out  on  the  same  scale  as  those  of  Amiens 
and  Chartves,  they  would  probably  be  thought  more  beautiful.  It  is 
true  the  flying  buttresses  and  pinnacles  of  the  pointed  style  enabled 
the  architects  to  introduce  far  larger  windows  and  gorgeous  decora- 
tions of  painted  glass,  and  so  to  improve  the  internal  effect  of  their 
churches  to  an  immense  extent ;  but  this  was  done  at  the  sacrifice  of 
much  external  simplicity  of  outline  and  propriety  of  effect,  which  we 
cannot  but  lament  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  requisite  internal 
arrangements. 

The  age  of  these  churches  is  not  very  well  ascertained.  M.  Mallay 
is  inclined  to  place  them  principally  in  the  10th  century,  though  the 
pointed  form  of  the  vault  at  Issoirc  induces  him  to  bring  that  down  to 
the  12th  century;  but  we  have  seen  enough  to  know  that  such  a 
pointed  form,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  likely  to  be  ancient  than  the 
rounded  one,  whicli  requires  better  construction,  although  in  that  age 
it  was  thought  niore  beautiful.  My  own  impression  is  that  they 
belong  generally  to  the  11th  ccnturj-,  though  some  were  no  doubt 
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commenced  in  the  lOtli,  and  probably  conthnuid  to  the  12th  ;  but  their 
uniformity  of  style  is  sucli,  that  not  more  than  one  century  could  have 
elapsed  between  the  first  and  the  last.  Only  one  circular  church,  so 
far  as  I  know,  is  found  in  the  district.  It  is  a  sepulchral  chapel  in  the 
cemetery  at  Chambon,  small  in  size,  being  only  26  ft.  wide  over  all, 
but  elegant  in  its  proportions,  and  showing  tlie  same  style  of  decora- 
tion as  the  apses  of  the  larger  churches. 

Among  the  exceptional  churclies  of  this  district,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  is  that  of  Koyat,  illustrated  in  ^Vriodcut  No.  3G3,  being  a 


o(jo       lo    til     IC  L  1  U5     t       (1  1    11    (.   ullllbXUj) 


specimen  of  a  fortified  church,  such  as  are  sometimes,  though  not  fre- 
quently, found  in  France.  That  at  Maguelonne,  quoted  aliove,  (p.  460), 
is  another,  and  there  are  several  others  in  the  south  of  France ;  but 
none  prob.ably  either  so  complete  or  showing  so  many  castellated 
features  as  this.  In  its  ruined  state  We  lose  the  western,  or  possibly 
the  central  tower,  which  might  have  somewhat  restored  its  ecclesias- 
tical character ;  but  even  as  it  is,  it  is  a  singularly  picturesque  and 
expressive  building,  though  it  speaks  more  of  war  and  bloodshed  than 
of  peace  and  good  will  to  all  men. 


C^^-  VA_  ff\^ 
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CHAPTER   V. 
BURGUNDY. 

CO'jfTENTS. 

Church  at  Ainay  —  Cathedral  at  Puy  —  Abbeys  of  Tonrnus  and  Chiny  —  Cathe- 
dral of  Autun  —  Church  of  St.  Menoux. 

rpHE  ]irovince  of  Burgundy  was  arcliitoeturally  one  of  the  most 
-L  important  in  France  during  the  Middle  Ages,  but  one  tlie  limits 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  define.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  extreme 
fluctuation  of  the  political  power  of  tlie  kingdom  or  dukedom,  or 
whatever  it  might  be,  but  more  to  the  presence  of  two  distinct  ])eoples 
within  its  limits,  the  one  or  other  of  which  gained  the  ascendancy  at 
various  intervals,  and  according  as  each  was  in  power  the  architec- 
tural boundaries  of  the  province  ap])ear  to  have  changed.  In  Pro- 
vence the  Roman  or  Classical  element  remained  su]icrior  down  to  the 
time  when  Paris  influenced  that  province  as  it  did  all  the  rest  of 
France;  but  this  event  did  not  take  place  till  very  nearly  the  end  of 
the  Gothic  period.  In  Burgundy,  on  the  otlicr  hand,  the  Classical 
and  Barbarian  streams  flowed  side  by  side  —  at  times  hardly  mingling 
their  waters  at  all,  but  at  others  so  amalgamated  as  to  be  undistin- 
guishable,  while  again  in  remote  corners  either  style  is  occasionally 
found  to  start  up  in  almost  perfect  purity. 

It  would  add  very  much  to  the  clearness  of  what  follows  if  we 
could  tell  who  the  Burgundians  were  and  whence  they  came :  neither  of 
which  questions  aj)])ears  as  yet  to  have  received  a  satisfactory  solution. 
That  they  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  other  Barbarians  who 
assisted  in  overthrowing  the  Roman  Empire  will  probalily  be  admitted ; 
but  in  the  jiresent  state  of  ethnogra])hic  knowledge  it  may  seem  too 
daring  to  assert  that  they  liad  Turanian  blood  in  their  veins,  and  were 
Buddhists  in  religion,  or  belonged  to  some  cognate  faith,  before  they 
settled  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Saone  or  the  Rhone.  Yet  if  this  were  not 
so,  it  appears  impossible  to  account  for  the  essentially  monastic  form 
which  characterized  this  province  during  the  whole  Gothic  period. 

From  the  time  at  least  wheiT  St.  Gall  and  Columban  settled  them- 
selves at  Luxueil  till  late  in  the  Middle  Ages,  this  country  was  the 
first  and  princi]ial  seat  of  those  great  monastic  establishments  which 
had  so  overwhelming  an  influence  on  the  faith  and  forms  of  those 
times.  We  must  go  either  to  India  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
Buddhism,  or  to  Tliibet  in  the  ]iresent  day,  to  find  anything  analogous 
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to  the  monastic  establisliments  of  the  11th  century  in  this  district. 
All  these  monasteries  liave  now  passed  away,  and  few  have  left  even 
any  remains  to  attest  tlieir  former  greatness  and  magnificence.  The 
great  basilica  of  Cluiiy,  tlie  noblest  church  of  the  11th  century,  has 
been  wholly  removed  within  the  present  century.  Clairvaux  was  first 
rebuilt  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  but  has  been  finally  swejit  away 
within  the  last  few  years.  Citeaux  perished  earlier,  and  little  now 
remains  to  attest  its  former  greatness.  Luxuoil  is  an  obscure  village. 
Tlie  destruction  of  the  church  of  St.  Benigne,  at  Dijon,  lias  already 
been  referred  to,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  swell  tlie  catalogue  of  similar 
consequences  of  the  great  Revolution. 

Tournus  still  remains,  and  at  Yezelay  fragments  exist.     Ciiarlier, 
Avullon,  Autun,  Langres,  and  Besan9on,  still  possess  in  their  cathe- 
drals and  churches  some  noble  remnants  of  Burgundian  arcliitccture. 
Besides  these,  there  are  numer- 
ous parish  churches  and  smaller 
edifices  which  would  easily  ena- 
ble us  to  make  up  a  history  of  the 
style,  were  they  carefully  exam- 
ined and  drawn.     The  architec- 
ture of  Burgundy,  however,  has 
not  yet  been  examined  with  the 
attention    it    deserves,    and    it 
would  require  long  and  patient 
personal  investigation  to  eluci- 
date its  peculiarities. 

The  church  of  Ainay  at  Lyons 
is  an  early  and  beautiful  speci- 
men of  the  style  when  used  with- 
out any  classical  influence  ;  yet 
four  Roman  jiillars  suj^port  tlie 
intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transept.  Its  western  front 
(Woodcut  No.  361)  was  erected 
probal)ly  in  the  10th  century,  and 
is  decoi-ated  with  colors  and  pat- 
terns which  are  characteristic  of 
the  style.  Nor  does  tliere  seem 
any  reason  for  doubting  but  that 
the  pointed  arcli  of  the  entrance 
doorway  belongs  to  the  period  to  which  tlie  church  is  assigned. 

The  cathedral  at  Puy  en  Velay  is  another  example  of  the  same 
style.'     The  east  end  and  the  two  first  bays  of  the  nave  belong  to  the 

'  See  <a  paper  on  this  cliurch  by  Mr.  Street,  read  to  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects. 


3Gi.    Facade  of  Churcli  of  Aiuav.    (From  a 
drawing  by  .J.  B.  Waring.)    No  scale. 
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10th  century.  The  clnireli  iirogvcssed  westward  at  the  rate  of  two 
bays  m  a  century  till  the  last  two  were  completed,  witii  the  won- 
derful cavernous  jiorch  under  them,  about  the  year  1180.  The  whole 
lenotli  of  the  church  is  215  ft.,  and  its  width  across  the  nave  is  a  little 
over  80.  Externally  its  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  fajade  of  the 
south  transept,  which  is  perhapis  the  richest  and  most  elaborate  speci- 
men of  the  Ainay  style  of  decoration  existing.    On  the  north  side  is  the 

cloister,    which    is    a   sin- 


gularly  elegant  specimen 
of  the  style,  l>ut  very 
classical  in  detail.  The 
pillars  are  almost  Corin- 
tliian  in  outline  (Wood- 
cut Xo.  365),  but  the 
blunder  the  Romans  made 
when  using  pillars  with 
arches  has  in  this  case 
been  avoided.  If  refer- 
ence is  made  to  Woodcuts 
210  and  212,  or  to  any 
others  representing  the 
classical  form,  the  diffei- 
ence  will  be  at  once  per- 
ceived. In  both  instances 
the  pillars  were  used 
merely  as  ornaments,  but 
with  the  Komans  they 
were  nothing  but  useless 
additions,  without  even 
the  pretence  of  utility.  In 
this  cloister  they  su])port 


otiS.     Cloister  of  CallieillMl  of  Puy  en  Vi  l;iy. 
a  riiutograph.) 


(From 


the  arches,  and  are  veritable  parts  of  the  construction.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  ajiter  illustration  of  Pugin's  famous  antithesis 
than  these  examples  of  Roman  and  Burgundian  architecture — the  one 
is  constructed  ornament,  the  other  ornamented  and  ornamental  con- 
struction —  and  notwithstanding  its  rudeness,  the  Burgundian  exam- 
ple is  far  more  pleasing  than  the  Roman,  and,  if  used  with  classical 
details,  this  arrangement  might  now  be  introduced  into  any  Italian 
design  with  the  most  satisfactory  effect. 

The  church  of  St.  Benigne  at  Dijon,  mentioned  above,  was  one  of 
the  oldest  in  Burgundy,  and  was  probably  an  excellent  type  of  the 
style  of  that  country.  But  its  total  destruction,  and  the  insufficiency 
of"  the  plates  published  by  Doni  Planclier'  iireclude  anything  like  a 


1  "Histolre  Generalo  de  Bourgogne,"  4  vols,  fol.,  Dijon,  1739;  \\  SI. 
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satisfactory  stiuly  of  it.  Tlio  abVicy  clmrcli  of  Tonrnns  (Woodcut  No. 
3GG)  is  ]iei'liaps  nearly  as  old,  its  antiquity  Ijeing  manifested  by  the 
rudeness  both  of  its  design  and  execution.  Tlie  nave  is  separated  from 
the  aisles  by  plain  cylindrical  columns  without  bases,  the  capitals  of 
whicli  are  united  by  circular  arches  at  tlie  height  of  the  vaults  of  the 
aisle.  From  the  capitals  rise  dwarf  columns  supporting  arches  thrown 
across  the  nave.  From  one  of  these  arches  to  the  other  is  thrown  a 
transverse  tunnel-vault,  which  thus  runs  the  cross  way  of  the  build- 
ing ;  being,  in  fact,  a  series  of  arches  like  those  of  a  bridge  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  nave.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  only  known  in- 
stance of  this  arrangement,  and  is  interesting  as  contrasting  with  the 
longitudinal  tunnel-vaults  so  common  both  in  this  province  and  in 
the  South. 

It  is  a  curious   instance  of  an  experiment,  tlie  object  of  which 
was  the  getting  over  those  difficulties   afterwards  removed  by  the 
invention  of  the  inter- 
secting vault.     In  the  liJi /S^-  ^      -         /A-^X^IfllRi 

mean  time  this  Tour- 
nus  roof  offered  some 
advantages  well  worthy 
of  consideration.  The 
first  of  these  was  that 
the  thrust  of  the  vault 
was  wholly  longitudi- 
nal, so  that  only  the 
supporting  arches  of 
the  transverse  vaults 
required  to  be  abutted. 
These  being  low  and  in 
a  well-defined  direction 
were  easily  provided 
for.  Another  advantage 
was,  that  it  allowed  of  a 
large  and  well-defined 
clerestory,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  impos- 
sible with  the  longitu- 
dinal vaults.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  artistic 
awkwardness  of  the 
plan  was  a  fatal  objec- 
tion, for,  instead  of  con- 
ducting the  eye  pleas- 
ingly along  the  vault,  it  offered  nothing  but  a  succession  of  interru]!- 
tions  to  the  perspective. 


300. 


View  nf  Intericr  of  ATihey  at  Touruus. 
(Fruiii  Taylur  uinl  Kodier.) 
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In  the  nave  of  this  church  all  the  arches  are  circular ;  in  the  choir, 

which  dates  eai'Iy  in 
the  11th  century,  if 
not  before,and  which 
is  jierhaps  older  than 
the  nave,  the  great 
transverse  arclies  are 
slightly  pointed,  and 
support  at  the  in- 
tersection a  dome, 
which  forms  the 
most  beautiful  fea- 
ture in  the  church. 

The  pride  of 
Burgundy  was  the 
great  alilicy  church 
of  Cluny,  which, 
with  its  narthex  or 
ante-church,  meas- 
ured 580  ft.  in 
length,  or  consider- 
ably more  than  any 
otlicr  church  erected 
in  France  in  any 
age.  Its  nave  was 
throughout  37  ft. 
G  in.  in  width,  and 
it  had  double  side- 
aisles,  making  the 
total  internal  width 
120  ft.,  wliile  the 
whole  area  covered 
by  it  was  upwards 
of  70,000  ft.  But 
colossal  as  these  di- 
mensions arc,  they 
convey  no  adequate 
idea  of  its  niagni- 
ficence.  The  style 
throughout  was  sol- 
id and  grand,  and 
it  must  have  pos- 
sessed   a    degree    of 

Plan  of  Abbey  Church  at  Cluny.    (From  Lorain's  "  His-       "I'^SSlve  magnitl- 

toire  de  I'Abbaye.")    Scale  200  ft.  to  1  in.)  ccnce    whlch     we    SO 
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frequently   miss   among   the    more  elegant   beauties    of    subsequent 
erections. 

The  semi-dome  of  the  dievet  was  supported  by  eight  noble  columns, 
through  wliieh  \vas  seen  in  perspective  a  circle  of  five  apsidal  chapels. 
Externally  the  roof  was  crowned  by  five  larger  and  three  smaller 
towers  ;  and  the  whole  was  carried  up  solidly  to  a  heiglit  nnrivalled 
among  the  buildings  of  this  age.  What  added  to  its  interest  was, 
that  tlie  church  at  feast  was  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  an  almost 
unaltered  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries, 
liaving  been  commenced  in  1089  by  St.  Ilugues,  and  dedicated  in 
1121.     The  narthex  or  ante-chapel,  though  somewhat  more  modern, 


308.    View  in  Aisle  at  Autuii.     (From 
Chapuy,  '*  Catliedrales  Frangaises.") 


369.    View  in  Nave  at  Autun. 
(From  Cliajjuy.) 


was  ]]robably  com]ilcted  within  the  limits  of  the  12th  century.  These 
dates  have  been  disputed,  but  ]irincipally  on  account  of  the  theories 
]irevalent  regarding  the  origin  of  the  pointed  arch.  This  feature  was 
used  here,  as  it  is  found  elsewhere,  in  all  the  pier  arches  separating 
the  nave  from  the  aisles  —  tlie  vaulting  of  the  aisles  having  probably 
been  also  pointed,  while  the  great  vault  of  the  church  is  a  plain 
tunnel-vault  with  transverse  ribs  on  its  surface.  That  of  the  narthex 
is  a  transverse  vault  of  a  later  date,  but  of  singularly  clumsy  con- 
struction. Whether  it  liad  a  clerestory  or  not,  is  not  quite  clear  from 
such  drawings  as  we  possess ;  but  if  not,  it  undoubtedly  had  a  double 
gallery  throughout,  the  upper  range  of  which,  if  not  both,  served  to 
admit  light. 

We  should  hardly  be  able  to  make  out,  from  the  representations 
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we  possess,  whnt  the  exact  ordinance  of  this  chnrcli  was  were  it  not  that 
some  other  conteiii])orai-y  ehurclies  in  tlio  same  style  still  remain  to 
us.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most  perfect  is  the  cathedral  at  Autun, 
formerly  the  chapel  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  commenced  about  the 
year  1060,  and  consecrated  1132.  The  arrangement  of  its  nave  is 
extremely  similar  to  that  of  Clnny,  with  these  differences,  that  at 
Autun  the  great  vault  is  slightly  ])ointed,  and  attached  to  the  piers 
of  the  nave  are  pilasters  instead  of  three-quarter  columns.  In  the 
ante-church,  however,  at  Cluny,  the  same  pilastered  arrangement 
occurs.  This  is  the  characteristic  of  the  true  Burgundian  style,  and 
so  peculiar  is  it,  and  so  classical,  that  some  antiquaries  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  consider  it  as  a  bad  imitation  of  Gothic  forms  belonging  to 
the  15th  or  16th  centuries.  In  fact  tlie  fluted  columns  or  pilasters, 
their  Corinthian  capitals,  and  the  whole  arrangements  are  so  emi- 
nently classical  as  almost  to  justify  the  doubt  in  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  southern  styles  of  France.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  these  exam])lcs,  .and  as 
little  as  to  the  models  from  which  they  are  copied,  for  in  tliis  very 
city  of  Autun  we  Jiave  two  Roman  gateways  (one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  Woodcut  No.  "217),  and  there  are  others  at  Langres  and 
elsewhere,  which,  except  in  the  p'^nnted  arch  and  other  consti-uctivo 
peculiarities,  are  almost  identical  with  the  style  of  these  churches. 
Whether  from  want  of  familiarity  with  this  style,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  it  cei-tainly  is  ngt  jileasing  to  our  eyes,  and  we  therefore  turn 
with  jileasure  to  the  ruder  but  more  purjiose-like  inventions  of  the 
purely  Gothic  architects  of  the  same  age. 

Among  these  the  province  affords  no  more  beautiful  specimen  than 
the  nave  of  the  church  of  Vezelay,  which  possesses  all  the  originality 

of  the  Norman  com- 
bined with  the  ele- 
gance of  the  Southern 
styles.  In  this  speci- 
men the  pier  arclies 
are  wide  and  low,  there 
is  no  triforium  of  any 
sort,  and  the  windows 
are  small.  The  vault 
is  formed  by  immense 
transverse  ribs,  cross- 
ing from  pier  to  pier, 
and  forming  square 
compartments,  each 
divided  by  plain  inter- 
secting arches  without 
ribs,  and  rising  considerably  in  the  centre.     This  certainly  is  an  ini- 
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provemcnt  on  tlie  vault  at  Cluny,  though  it  cuts  tlio  roof  too  iiuich 
up  into  divisions.  PorliaiJS  its  groatest  (.ielctt  is  its  want  of  height, 
being  only  GO  ft.  in  the  centre,  while  the  total  width  is  86  ft.  from 
wall  to  wall.  But  the  details  of  the  whole  are  so  elegant  as  in  a  great 
measure  to  redeem  these  faults. 

The  narthex,  or  ante  church,  resembles  that  at  Cluny  both  in  its 
importance  and  in  being  sotuewhat  more  modern  than  the  churcli 
itself.  At  Yezelay  (^Voodcut  No.  370)  it  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  12th  century,  while  the  nave  seems  wholly  to  belong  to  the  11th. 
It  is  an  extremely  instructive  example  of  the  progress  of  vaulting. 


371.    East  Kiul,  ht.  Menoux.    (From  Alher,     I,  ancien  Bourbonnais.  ) 


It  has  the  bold  transverse  ribs,  and  the  jilaiii  intersecting  vaults,  which 
are  here,  in  accordance  with  the  Southern  practice,  abutted  by  the 
arches  of  the  galleries.  In  the  walls  of  the  galleries  are  windows 
large  enough  to  admit  a  considerable  amount  of  light.  T3ut  the  vaults 
are  here  fast  losing  their  origin.al  purpose.  The  arched  construction 
su])ports  the  solid  external  roof  over  the  side-aisles,  but  the  central 
vault  is  covered  by  a  wooden  roof,  so  that  the  stone  vault  has  become 
a  mere  ceiling,  leaving  only  one  easy  step  towards  the  completion  of 
the  plan  of  Gothic  roofing.  This  step  was  to  collect  the  vaults  of  the 
side  galleries  into  a  mass  over  each  pier,  and  use  them  as  flying  but- 
tresses, and  to  employ  wooden  roofs  everywhere,  wholly  independent 
of  the  vaults  which  they  covered. 
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Vtzelay  is  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  of  the  remaining  churches  of 
its  age  in  Burgundy,  notwithstanding  that  the  choir,  whicli  is  a  clievet 
in  the  early  pointed  style,  like  those  in  the  northern  province,  rather 
disturbs  the  liarmony  of  the  whole. 

Among  the  remaining  clmrches  of  this  class,  the  cathedral  at 
Besanyon  is  one  of  the  few  double-ajise  clun-ches  of  France,  and  is,  in 
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372.    Clievet,  St.  Menoux.    (From  Alliei.) 

plan  at  least,  very  much  more  like  those  we  find  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
Rhine. 

The  cathedral  at  Vienne,  mentioned  above,  might  from  some  of  its 
details,  particularly  the  form  of  the  ])ier  arches,  be  fairly  classed  with 
this  style,  showing,  as  it  does,  the  fluted  pilasters  and  other  classical 
adjuncts  found  here.  These  peculiarities  are  common  both  to  this 
and  the  Proven9nl  style,  but  the  boundary  between  them  is  by  no 
means  clearly  defined. 
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On  the  nortlicrn  border  of  the  province  we  find  tlio  church  of  St. 
Menoux  (Woodcut  No.  371),  belonghig  certainly  in  many  of  its  details 
to  the  style  we  are  now  describing.  Tliis  is  most  distinctly  observable 
in  the  exterior  of  the  a])se  of  the  chevct,  a  feature  which  is  seldom 
found  unaltered  ;  here  it  is  surrounded  by  a  sei'ies  of  pilasters  of  rude 
classical  design,  which  give  to  it  a  peculiar  local  character.  Internally, 
too,  its  chevet  (Woodcut  No.  372)  is  remarkably  elegant,  though  less 
Burgundian  in  style.  It  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  stilting  of  round 
arches  could  be  used  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  combining  arches 
of  different  spans,  but  all  recjuiring  to  be  carried  to  the  same  height. 
Like  all  the  old  churches  of  the  province,  it  possesses  a  large  and  im- 
portant narthex,  here  the  oldest  part  of  the  church,  and  a  rude  and 
characteristic  sjiecimen  of  a  style  of  architecture  that  can  hardly  be 
later  than  the  10th  century. 

These  few  specimens  must  suffice  to  define  a  st^-le  wliich  «ell 
deserves  a  volume  to  itself,  not  only  on  account  of  its  own  architect- 
m-al  merit,  but  from  the  enormous  influence  exercised  both  by  the 
order  itself  and  by  its  monastic  founders  on  the  civilization  of  Europe 
in  the  age  to  which  it  belongs.  During  the  11th  and  12th  centuries 
Cluny  was  more  important  to  France  than  Paris.  Its  influence  on 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  second  only  to  that  of  Rome  —  civilizing 
barbarians  by  its  missionaries,  withstanding  the  feudal  nobility,  and 
in  many  ways  counteracting  the  ferocity  of  the  times. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

rpiIE  architecture  of  the  Northern  division  of  France  is  certainly 
-L  the  most  interesting  subject  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Mediroval 
styles,  inasmuch  as  it  comprehends  the  orio-in  and  progress  of  that 
form  of  pointed  architecture  which  in  the  13th  century  extended  from 
Paris  as  a  centre  to  the  remotest  corners  of  Europe,  pervading  the 
whole  of  Germany,  Britain,  and  even  Spain  and  Italy.  In  these 
counti-ies  it  generally  obliterated  their  own  iieculiar  styles,  and  usurped 
their  places,  so  that  it  became  the  Gothic  style  jxir  eminence,  and  the 
only  one  ordinarily  understood  under  that  name.  It  has  gained  this 
distinction,  not  perhai)s  so  much  from  any  inherent  merit  of  its  own, 
as  because  it  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  Mediajval  styles  which  was 
carried  beyond  the  simjile  rudiments  of  the  art,  and  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  being  perfected  by  a  powerful  and  united  people  who 
had  advanced  beyond  the  first  elements  of  civilized  society.  It  is 
needless  now  to  inquire  whether  the  other  styles  might  not  have 
been  made  as  perfect,  or  more  so,  had  the  same  amount  of  talent 
and  of  time  been  bestowed  upon  them.  All  we  can  say  is,  tliat  no 
other  style  was  so  carried  out,  and  it  is  impossible  to  attempt  it 
now ;  the  jjointed  Gothic  had  therefore  the  opportunity  which  the 
others  were  de]irived  of,  and  became  the  prevalent  style  in  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  history  is,  therefore,  that  to  which 
attention  must  always  be  principally  directed,  and  from  which 
all  lessons  and  all  satisfactory  reasoning  on  the  subject  must  be 
jjrincipally  derived. 

The  great  divisions  into  which  the  early  history  of  the  style 
naturally  divides  itself  have  already  been  pointed  out.  The  great 
central  province  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  Prankish.  It_waa. 
there  that  the  true  Gothic  pointed  style  was  invented,  and  thence 
that  it  issued  in  the  middle  of  the  r2th  century,  first  i)ervading 
tho_t\vo  great  subordinate  divisions  of  Normandy  on  the  one  hand, 
and   Burgundy  on   the  other.     In   Normandy,   before   this   time,  a 
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warlike  r^ce  had  raised  tlicinselves  to  power,  and,  with  an  ineon- 
sisteney  characteristic  of  their  state  of  civilization,  devoted  to  sacred 
purposes  tiie  wealtli  tliey  had  acquired  by  rapine  and  phinder, 
covering;  their  province  with  churclies,  and  perfecting  a  rude  style 
of  architecture  singularly  expressive  of  their  hold  and  energetic 
character. 

In  Burgundy,  as  we  liave  just  seen,  both  the  style  and  its  liistory 
differed  considerably  from  this.  From  some  cause,  which  has  not 
yet  been  explained,  this  country  became  early  the  favorite  resort  of 
hermits  and  of  holy  men,  who  founded  here  those  great  monastic 
establishments  which  sjiread  their  influence,  not  only  over  France, 
but  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  controlling  to  an  immense  extent  all 
the  relations  of  European  society  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Tlie  culmi- 
nating  epoch  of  the  architecture 
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of  Normandy  and  Burgundy  was 
the  11th  century.  In  tiie  Tith, 
the  monarchical  sway  of  the  cen- 
tral ])rovince  was  beginning  to 
be  felt  in  them.  In  the  loth  it 
superseded  the  local  character 
of  both,  and  gradually  fused 
thetn  with  the  whole  of  France 
into  one  great  and  singularly 
uniform  architectural  j)rovinco. 

Latin  Style.' 

Before  proceeding  to  describe 
the  local  forms  of  architecture  in 
Central  France  it  is  necessary 
to  s.ay  a  few  words  regarding  a 
class  of  buildings  which  have 
not  liitherto  been  mentioned, 
but  wlii<'h  must  not  be  jiassed 
over.  These  cannot  be  included 
in  any  other  style,  and  are  so 
nearly  devoid  of  arcliitectural 
features,  pro])erly  so  called,  that 
they  might  liave  been  omitted 
but  for  one  consideration.  They  bear  so  remarkable  a  resemblance  to 
the  earliest  Christian  churches  of  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the 
true  Gothic  on  the  other,  that^wecaimot  doubt  their  beino- the  (^hnimel 


J73.  Plan  and  Section  of  Basse  Qilnvre,  Beau- 
vais.  (From  Woillez,  "  JVIouumeuts  lle- 
ligieux  de  Beauvais.") 


'  "Style  Lathi"  is  the  name  goucrally  adopted  for  this  style  by  the  French 
Architects. 
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thi-Qiigli  yliii^li  t.lip  ^nitor  wns  derived  from  the  former.  They  are 
moreover,  the  oldest  cliurches  in  Nortlieni  France,  which  is  sufficient 
to  confirm  this  view. 

The  character  of  tJiis  stjle  will  be  understood  from  the  plan  and 
internal  and  external  view  of  one  of  its  typical  examples,  the  Basse 
CEuvrc  at  Ceauvais  (Woodcuts  Nos.  373  and  374).  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  building  consists  of  a  nave  and  side-aisles,  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  range  of  plain  arches  resting;  on  piers  without  either 
bases  or  capitals ;  on  one  side  the  angles  are  cut  off,  so  as  to  give  a 
slightly  ornamental   character;    on    the    other  they  are  left  square. 


374.    External  aud  Internal  View  of  Lijiase  CLuvre.    (Fium  Woiliez.; 


The  central  aisle  is  twice  the  width,  and  more  t1inn  twice  the  height. 
of  the  lateral  aisles,  and  has  a  well-defined  clerestory ;  the  roof, 
both  of  the  central  and  side-aisles,  is  a  flat  ceiling  of  wood.  The 
eastern  end  has  been  destroyed,  but,  judging  from  other  examples, 
it  probably  consisted  of  three  apses,  a  large  one  in  the  centre  and 
a  smaller  one  at  the  end  of  each  aisle. 

The  similarity  of  the  form  of  this  church  to  the  Roman  basilicas 
will  be  evident  on  referring  to  the  representations  of  those  buildings, 
more  especially  to  that  of  San  Vincenzo  alle  Tre  Fontane  (Woodcut 
No.  285),  though  the  details  have  nothing  in  common  excejit  in  the 
use  of  flat  tiles  between  the  cornices  of  _the_a]xli£S»-whi<-h  is  siii;ndarly 
characteristic  of  Roman  masonry.  The  points  in  which  this  example 
is  most  evidently  the  source  of  some  of  the  im]wrtant  peculiarities  of 
the  true  Gothic,  are  the  subordination  of  the  side-aisles  to  the  central 
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one,  and  the  perfectly  developed  clerestory.     Those  are  no_t^  found  in 
any  of  the  .styles  of  Francejii^tjiertp  described. 

Eventually,  as  we  shall  sliortly  see,  stone  became  the  material 
used  in  the  interior  ceiling  of  Gothic  vaults,  but  protected  externally 
by  a  wooden  roof.  Tlu_g  stone  vaults  was  not,  I  believe,  attempted 
before  the  11th  century.  In  the  meanwhile  wooden-roofed  churches, 
like  that_at_Bo-invais,  seem  to  have  been  usual  and  prevalent  _aIL 
oyer  the  North  of  France,  though,  as  may  be  supposed,  both  from 
the  smallness  of  their  dimensions  and  the  perishable  nature  of  their 
materials,  most  of  them  have  been  either  superseded  by  larger 
structures,  or  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  or  by  the  accidents  of 
time. 

M.  Woillcz  describes  five  or  six  as  existing  still  in  the  diocese 
of  Beauvais,  and  varying  in  age  from  the  6th  or  7th  century,  which 
probably  is  the  date  of  the  Basse  CEuvre,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century;  and  if  other  districts  were  carefully  examined,  more 
examples  would  probably  be  found.  Xormandy  must,  perhaps,  be 
excepted,  for  there  the  rude  Northmen  seem  first  to  have  destroyed 
all  the  churches,  and  then  to  have  rebuilt  tliem  with  a  magnificence 
they  did  not  previously  jjossess. 

Churches  of  the  same  class,  or  others  at  least  extremely  similar  to 
them,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  such  representations  as  have  been 
published,  exist  even  beyond  the 
Loire.  There  is  one  at  Savonieres 
in  Anjou,  and  a  still  more  curious 
one  at  St.  Genereux  in  Vienne,  not 
far  from  Poitiers,  which  sho^^■s  in 
great  perfection  a  style  of  decora- 
tion by  triangular  jiediments  and 
a  peculiar  sort  of  mosaic  in  brick- 
work. 

The  same  style  of  decoration  is 
carried  out  in  the  old  church  of  St. 
Jean  at  Poitiers,  which  probably  is  even  older  than  the  Basse  CEuvre 
of  Beauvais.  The  old  church,  which  now  forms  tlie  ante-church  to 
St.  Front  at  Perigeux  (Woodcut  No.  328),  seems  also  to  belong  to 
the  same  class ;  but,  if  M.  Felix  de  Verneilh's  restoration  is  to  be 
trusted,  it  approaches  nearer  to  a  Romanesque  style  than  any  other  of 
its  class,  of  which  it  may  nevertheless  jDossibly  be  the  most  southern 
example. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  example  of  the  style  is  the  nave 
of  the  church  of  Mortier  en  Der,  near  Yassy,  almost  due  east  from 
Paris.  It  is  perfectly  plain,  very  like  San  Vincenzo  (Woodcut  No. 
285),  and  is  a  perfect  Romnncsque  example  with  a  wooden  roof; 
the  design  for  which  was  probably  brought  direct  from  Kome  when 
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tliis  church  was  erected  in  this  remote  village.  What,  however, 
gives  it  its  greatest  interest  for  our  present  purpose  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  apse  or  choir  was  rebuilt  in  the  13th  century,  and 
we  have  consequently  in  immediate  juxtaposition  the  Tiomanesque 
model  as  it  was  introduced  to  the  Barbarians,  and  the  result  of  their 
elaboration  of  it  —  the  germ  of  the  Gothic  style  and  the  full-blown 
flower. 

As  before  pointed  out  (p.  453),  the  progress  Avas  slow  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  style  during  the  1000  years  that  elapsed  between 
the  building  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Nimes  and  the  Church  at 
Carcassone;    but  here    within  the  limits  of  two    or  at  most  three 


370.    Seotijn  o£  liaslem  I'urtiuii  uf  Cluu'cU  of  Mortk-r  cu  Der.    i,Froui  the  "  Archives 
des  Monumeuts,"  etc.) 

centuries,  the  progress  made  was  so  rapid  as  to  be  startling.  The 
inhabitants  of  Central  France  appear  at  once  to  have  compi'ehended 
the  significance  of  the  problem,  and  to  have  worked  it  out  with  a 
steadiness  and  energy  of  which  it  must  be  difficult  to  find  another 
example.  The  nave  of  the  church  is  as  poor  and  as  lean  as  it  can 
well  be,  but  every  part  of  the  choir  is  ornamented,  while  nothing 
is  overdone;  and  there  is  not  one  single  ornament  Avliich  is  not 
appropriate  to  its  place,  or  which  may  not  fairly  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  the  ornamented  construction  of  the  building.  It  was  an 
entirely  new  style  invented  on  the  spot,  and  complete  in  all  its 
parts.  Some  of  its  ornaments  were  afterwards  made  more  elegant, 
and  more  might  have  been  done  in  this  direction ;  but  as  here 
represented  the  style  was  completed,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
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most  beiiutifiil  creations  of  the  class  which  ever  emanated  from  the 
activity  of  tlie  human  brain.  It  is  also  interesting  as  being  one  of 
the  few  where  every  step  in  the  progress  can  be  traced  and  every 
result  understood. 

What  we  have  now  to  attempt,  is  to  point  out  —  as  clearly  as 
our  limits  will  admit  of  —  the  steps  by  which  the  rude  architecture  of 
the  western  half  of  the  church  of  Mortier  en  Der  was  converted  into 
the  perfected  style  of  the  choir  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  on  the  pre- 
vious page. 
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WITH  one  or  two  sli<i'lit  exceptions,  the  wliole  history  of  the  Round 
arched  Norman  Gothic  is  comprehended  within  a  period  of  less  than 
a  century.  No  building  in  this  style  is  known  to  have  been  even  com- 
menced before  the  year  1050,  and  before  1150  the  pointed  style  had 
superseded  it  in  its  native  province.  Indeed,  practically  speaking,  all 
the  great  and  typical  examples  are  crowded  into  tlie  last  fifty  years 
of  the  11th  century.  This  was  a  ])eriod  of  great  excitement  and  pros- 
perity with  the  Northmen,  who,  having  at  last  settled  themselves  in 
this  fertile  jirovince,  not  only  placed  their  dukes  on  an  equality  with 
any  of  the  powers  tlien  existing  in  France,  but  by  their  conquest  of 
England   raised   their  chief   to  an  importance  and  a  rank  superior 

to  that  of  any  other 
potentate  in  Europe, 
except  the  German 
emperors  of  that  day, 
with  whose  people 
they  were  in  fact,  both 
by  race  and  policy, 
more  closely  allied 
than  they  were  with 
those  among  whom 
they  had  settled. 

There  are  two  ex- 
cejitional  churches  in 
Normandy  Mhich 
should  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence :  one 
is  a  little  triapsal 
oratory  at  St.  Wandrille;  the  other  a  similar  but  somewhat  more 
important  church  at  Querqueville,  near  Cherbourg,  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany.  Both  are  rude  and  simple  in  their  outline  and  ornaments; 
they  are  built  with  that  curious  herring-bone  or  diagonal  masonry 
indicative  of  great  age,  and  differing  in  every  essential  respect  from 
the  works  of  the  Normans  when  they  came  into  possession  of  the 


Triapsal  Clinn':i  .it  i^ivr-iU'ViUe.    (From  Dawson 
Tumor's  '"  Normandy.") 
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province.  Indeed,  like  the  tr.in.sitional  churches  List  described,  these 
must  be  considered  as  the  religious  edifices  of  the  inliabitants  before 
tliat  invasion  ;  and  if  tliej'  sliow  any  affinity  to  any  other  style,  it  is 
to  Belgium  and  Germany  we  must  look  for  it  rather  tlian  anywhere 
within  the  boundaries  of  France. 

Amongst  tlie  oldest-looking  l)uiidings  of  pure  Xorman  arcliitecture 
is  the  churcli  of  Lery,  near  Pont  de  I'Arclie.  It  is  the  only  one,  so  far 
as  is  known,  with  a  simple  tunnel-vault,  and  this  is  so  massive,  and 
rests  on  piers  of  such  unusual  solidity,  as  to  give  it  an  appearance  of 
inimensc  antiquity.  There  is  no  good  reason,  however,  for  believing 
that  it  really  is  older  than  the  chapel  of  the  Tower  of  London,  which 
it  resembles  in  most  respects,  though  the  latter  is  of  somewhat  lighter 
architecture. 

Passing  from  this  we  come  to  a  series  of  at  least  five  important 
churches,  all  erected  in  the  latter  half  of  the  11th  century.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  church  of  Jnmieges,  the  western  end  of  which  was 
principally  erected  by  Robert,  afterwards  Bisliop  of  London,  and 
finally  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury.  Its  precise  date  is  not  very  well 
known,  though  it  was  probably  begun  before  1050,  and  certainly 
shows  a  far  ruder  and  less  complete  style  of  architecture  than  any  of 
the  later  churches.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  intended  to 
throw  a  vault  over  the  nave;  yet  the  walls  and  piers  are  far -more 
massive  than  those  of  the  churches  of  Caen,  or  that  of  Bocliervillc 
in  its  immediate  neigliborhood.  This  last  we  know  to  liave  been 
commenced  in  the  year  1050,  and  completed  in  1066.  This  church 
still  retains  in  a  wonderful  state  of  completeness  all  the  features 
of  a  Norman  church  of  that  age  —  the  only  ]iart  of  it  which  is  of  a 
more  modern  date  being  the  two  western  turrets,  which  are  at  least 
a  century  later. 

The  next  of  the  series  is  the  well-known  Abbaye  aux  Hommes,  or 
St.  Stephen's,  at  Caen  (Woodcut  No.  378),  commenced  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  1066,  in  gratitude  for  his  victory  at  Hastings,  and 
dedicated  eleven  years  afterwards.  Then  follow  the  sister  cimrch 
of  the  Trinity,  or  Abbaye  aux  Dames,  commenced  in  1083,  and  the 
parish  churcii  of  St.  Nicolas  at  Caen,  begun  in  the  following  year. 
These  two  last  were  almost  certainly  completed  within  the  limits  of 
the  11th  century. 

Of  all  these  the  finest  is  St.  Stephen's,  which  is  a  first-class 
church,  its  extreme  length  being  364  ft.  It  was  not  originally  so 
long,  having  terminated  with  an  apse,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  Fig.  1, 
which  was  superseded  about  a  century  afterwards  by  a  chevet,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  Tliis,  however,  was  an  innovation  —  all  the  round 
Gothic  churches  in  Normandy  having  oi'iginally  been  built  with 
apses,  nor  do  I  know  of  a  single  instance  of  a  chevet  in  the  ]irovince. 
This  circumstance  points  rather  to  Germany  than  to  tlie  neighboring 
vol..  I. —  33 
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districts  of  France  for  the  origin  of  tlie  Norman  style — indeed,  all 
the  arrangements  of  this  chvirch  are  more  like  those  of  the  Rhenish 
basilicas,  that  of  Spires  for  example,  than  any  of  those  churches 
we  have  hitherto  found  within  the  limits  of  France  itself.  This 
is  more  remarkable  at  Juinieges  than  even  liere.  None  of  them, 
however,  has  two  apses,  nor  are  lateral  entrances  at  all  in  use ;  on 
the  contrary-,  the  western  end,  or  that  opposite  the  altar,  is  always, 
as  in  the  true  basilica,  the  principal  entrance.  In  Normandy  we 
generally  find  this  flanked  by  two  towers,  which  give  it  a  dignity 
and  importance  not  found  in  any  of  those  styles  we  have  been 
examining.      Tlicse  western    towers   became   afterwards    in    France 

the  most  important  features  of  the  ex- 
ternal  architecture   of  churches,  thougli 
it   is    by   no   means  clear  whence   they 
were   derived.      They   are   certainly    of 
iieitlier   Italian 
nor  German  de- 
rivation, nor  do 
they  belong  to 
any    of     those 
styles    of     the 
Soutlicrn  ])rov- 
inces  of  France 
which  we  have 
Leen 'describing.     The  cliurchcs  of  Au- 
vergne  are  those  which  ])erhaps  sliow  tiie 
nearest  approach  to  them. 

On  the  whole  it  ajipcars  most  probable 
that  the  western  fronts  of  the  Norman 
churches  were  taken  from  the  facades  of 
Germany,  and  the  towers  added  to  give 
dignity  to  them.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
view  (Woodcut  No.  379)  in  St.  Stephen's 
at  Caen  the  feature  is  well  marked  and 
defined  ;  for  though  the  spires  were  ap- 
parently added  at  the  same  time  as  the 
clievet,  the  to\\ers  wliich  support  them 
evidently  belong  to  the  original  design.  They  may  be  regarded  as 
the  prototy]ie  of  the  facades  of  nearly  all  the  Gothic  cathedrals  of 
Fr.ince.  These  western  towers  eventually  supersedecl  the  attempt 
made  to  raise  the  principal  external  feature  of  the  churches  on  the 
intersection  of  the  nave  with  tlie  transepts,  as  had  been  done  in  the 
South,  and  they  made  the  western  front  the  most  important  part,  not 
\  \  only  in  decoration,  but  in  actual  height.  Here  and  throughout  the 
'      North  of  France,  with  the  exception  of  the  churches  at  Koucn,  the 


Fig.l.    Oripinftl  Eastern 
Termination. 


I'-ig.  2. 
3Te.    Plan  of  the    Church  iif  St. 
Stephen,  Caen.    (From  Kani^e. 
"  Ilistoire   de    r.\rchitecture.") 
.Scale  100  ft.  to  I  in. 
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central  tower  is  low  and  comparatively  insignificant,  scarcely  even 
aspiring  to  group  with  those  of  the  western  facade. 


Intersecting   Vaulting. 

As  there  are  few  churches  in  France  which  illustrate  so  completely 
the  difficulties  of  intersecting  vaulting,  and  the  struggle  of  the  Medi- 
SEval  architects  to  conquer  them,  as  St.  Stephen's,  Caen  it  may  add  to 
the  clearness  of  what 
follows  if  we  pause  in 
our    narrative    to    ex- 
plain what  these  were. 

The  churches  de- 
scribed hitherto  pos- 
sessed simple  tunnel- 
vaults,  eitlier  of  round 
or  pointed  forms,  or, 
having  no  side-aisles, 
were  riiofed  with  square 
intersecting  vaults  of 
equal  dimensions  each 
way.  The  former  jjlan 
was  admissible  in  the 
bright  South,  whei-e 
light  was  not  so  much 
required  ;  but  the 
latter  expedient  de- 
prived the  churches  of 
several  things  which 
were  always  felt  to  be 
the  powerful  requisites 
of  an  internal  style  of  [i 
architecture.  Witliout 
the  contrast  in  lieiglit 
between  the  central 
and  side  aisles,  the  true 
effect  of  the  dimen- 
sions could  not  1)0  ob- 
tained. Without  the  in- 

tern.al  V)ill'ir<!  no  i-inptrv     ^^-    'Western  Farafle  of  st.  Stoi.hen.  rnen.    (From  Pugin 
uem.ii  pui.iis  no  poetiy  and  Britton's  "Normandy.") 

of  proportion  was  pos- 
sible, and   without  an  aminilatory,   processions    lost   their  meaning. 
The    compartments   of    the    aisles   being   s(]uare,    no   difficulty   was 
experienced    as   regards   them ;    but    the   central    aisle   being    both 
higher  and  wider,  it  became  necessary  either  to  ignore  every  alternate 
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pillnr  of  the  aisle,  nnd  to  divide  the  central  roof  equally  into  squares, 
or  to  adojjt  some  coni]u-omise.  This  difileulty  was  nut  got  over  till 
tlie  pointed  areli  was  introduced;  but,  in  tlie  meanwhile,  it  is 
very  instructive  to  watch  the  various  attempts  that  were  made  to 
obviate  it. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Norman  architects,  with  true 
Gothic  feeling,  always  intended  that  their  churches  should  eventually 
l)e  vaulted,  and  prepared  them  accordingly,  though  in  many  instances 
they  were  constructed  with  wooden  roofs,  or  compromises  of  some 
sort.  Even  at  Jumieges,  the  alternate  piers  were  made  stronger,  and 
the  intention  there  and  in  other  instances  seems  to  have  been  to  throw 
a  stone  arch  across  the  nave  so  as  to  break  the  flat  line  of  the  roof,  and 
give  it  at  least  a  certain  amount  of  permanent   character.     In  the 

Abbaye  aux  Hommes,  Caen, 
even  this  does  not  appear  to 
liave  been  attempted  in  the 
first  instance.  The  vaulting 
sliafts  were  carried  right  up 
and  made  to  supi)ort  wooden 
trusses,  as  shown  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  diagram  (Wood- 
cut No.  380).'  The  intention, 
however,  may  have  been  to 
cut  these  away  when  the 
vault  should  come  to  be 
erected.  In  England  they 
frequently  rem3in,but  rarely, 
if  ever,  in  Normandy.  The 
next  step  was  to  construct  a 


:i80.  Fig.  1,  after  Vaulting;  Fig.  2.  before  Vaulting. 
Section  of  Nave  of  St.  Stephen,  Caen. 


quadripartite  vault  over  the  nave,  and  a  simple  arch  supporting  its 
crown  over  the  intermediate  shaft.  This  was  soon  seen  to  be  a  mis- 
take, and  in  fact  was  only  a  makeshift.  In  consequence  at  Caen  a 
compromise  was  adopted,  which  the  "Woodcut  No.  382  will  explain,  — 
a  sort  of  intermediate  vault  was  introduced  springing  from  the  alter- 
nate ]ners.2  Mechanically  it  was  right,  artistically  it  was  painfully 
wrong.  It  introduced  and  declared  a  number  of  purely  constructive 
features  without  artistic  arrangement  or  pleasing  lines,  and  altogether 


1  From  a  paper  by -Mr.  Tarker  on  this 
subject  read  to  the  institute  of  British 
Architects. 

2  Tliis  arrangement  is  known  by  the 
name  of  hexai^rirtite.  or  .■<cr(ipartite.  be- 
cause the  compartment  of  tlie  vault 
having  been  iliviiled  into  four  by  the 
great  "diasonal  arches  crossing  one  an- 
other in  the  centre  (which  was  the  quad- 


ripartite arrangement),  two  of  the  four 
quarters  were  again  di\'idcd  by  the  arch 
thrown  across  from  one  intermediate 
pillar  to  the  other,  thus  making  six 
divisions  in  all,  though  no  longer  all  of 
equal  dimensions,  as  in  the  qiiadripartite 
method.  Both  these  arrangements  are 
shown  in  plan  on  Woodcut  No.  37S. 
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3SL    Diagram  of  A'aultiiig. 


showed  so  plainly  the  mere  mechanical  structural  wants  of  the  roof 
as  to  be  most  unpleasing.  Before,  however,  they  could  accomplish 
even  this,  the  side-aisles  had  to 
be  i-e-vaulted  with  pointed  arches 
so  as  to  carry  the  centre  of  gravity 
higher.  A  half  vault  was  thrown 
over  the  gallery,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
1,  on  the  left  side  of  the  "Woodcut 
No.  380,  and  the  whole  upper 
structure  considerably  strength- 
ened. When  all  this  was  done  | 
they  ventured  to  carry  out  wliat 
was  practically,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  378), 
and  elevation  (Woodcut  No. 
882),  a  quadripartite  vault  with 
an  intermediate  insertion,  which 
insertion  was,  however,  neitlier 
quite  a  rib,  nor  quite  a  compart- 
ment of  a  vault,  but  something 
between  the  two;  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  ingenuity  bestowed 
upon  it  in  Germany,  France,  and 
England,  in  the  11th  and  be- 
ginning of  the  12th  centuries, 
it  never  produced  an  entirely 
satisfactory  effect  until  at  last 
the  jiointed  arch  came  to  the 
rescue.  It  is  easy  to  see  from 
the  diagram  (Woodcut  No.  381) 
how  the  introduction  of  the 
pointed  arch  obviated  the  diffi- 
culty. In  the  first  place,  sup- 
posing the  great  vault  to  remain 
circular,  two  segments  of  the  same 
circle,  a  b,  a  c,  carry  the  inter- 
secting vault  nearly  to  the  height 
of  the  transverse  one,  or  it  could 
as  easily  be  carried  to  the  same 
height  as  at  d.  When  botli  were 
pointed,  as  at  e  and  f,  it  was  easy 
to  make  tlieir  relative  heiglits 
anything  the  architect  chose, 
without  either  forcing  or  intro- 
ducing any  disagreeable  curves.     By  tliis  means  the  compartments 


rirh 


Elevation  of  L'oinpartnient  of  Nave  of 
St.  Stephen,  Caen.    (From  Pugiii.) 
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of  the  vaults  of  tlio  central  nave  were  made  the  same  width  as  those 
of  the  side-aisles,  whatever  their  span  might  be,  and  every  compart- 
ment or  bay  was  a  coin])lete  design  in  itself,  without  reference  to 
those  next  to  it  on  either  side. 

The  arrangement  in  elevation  of  tlie  internal  compartments  of  the 
nave  of  this  church  will  be  understood  from  Woodcut  No.  382,  where 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  aisles  are  low,  and  above  them  runs  a  great 
gallery,  a  feature  common  in  Italy,  but  rare  in  Germany.  Its  intro- 
duction may  have  ai'isen  either  from  a  desire  for  increased  accommo- 
dation, or  merely  to  obtain  height,  as  it  is  evident  that  an  arch  the 
whole  height  of  the  side-aisles  and  gallery  would  be  singularly  nai'row 
and  awkward.  This  was  one  of  those  difficulties  which  were  only 
got  over  by  the  inti'oduction  of  the  pointed  arch ;  but  which,  when- 
ever attempted  in  the  circular  style,  led  to  very  disagreeable  and 
stilted  effects.  It  may,  however,  liave  been  suggested  by  the  abutting 
galleries  we  find  so  frequently  used  in  Southern  churches.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  two  stories  of  the  aisles  fill  up  the  lieight  far  more  pleas- 
ingly than  could  be  done  by  one,  and  bring  an  abutment  up  to  the 
very  springing  of  the  main  vaidt  of  the  nave. 

The  worst  feature  in  this  elevation  is  the 
clerestory,  where  tlie  difficulties  of  the  vault- 
ing introduced  a  lop-sided  arrangement  very 
destructive  of  true  architectural  effect,  and 
only  excusable  here  from  the  inherent  diffi- 
culties of  a  first  attempt. 

During  the  t«cuty  or  thirty  years  that 
elapsed  between  the  building  of  St.  Stephen's 
church  and  that  of  tlio  Abbaye  aux  Dames, 
immense  progress  seems  to  have  been  made 
towards  the  new  style,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  annexed  elevation  of  one  compartment 
of  tlie  nave  of  the  latter.  The  great  gallery 
is  omitted,  tlie  side-aisles  made  higher,  the 
piers  lighter  and  more  ornamental.  The  tri- 
forium  is  a  mere  passage  under  the  upper 
windows,  and  so  managed  as  not  to  intercept 
their  light  from  any  jiart  of  the  cluirch.  Even 
the  vaidting,  though  in  some  parts  hexap.artite, 
in  others  shows  a  great  approach  to  the 
quadripartite  vaulting  of  the  subsequent  age  ; 
tliis,  however,  is  obtained  by  bringing  down 
the  main  vault  to  the  level  of  the  side  vault, 
'liaS^'caSf" o^^mlhlslu:;  and  not  by  raising  the  side  arches  to  the  level 
of  the  centi-ai,  as  was  afterwards  done.  The 
greatest  change  is  in  the  richness  and  elegance  of  the  details,  which 
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show  great  progress  towards  the  more  orn.Tmental  style  that  soon 
afterwards  came  into  use. 

The  parocliial  church  of  St.  Xicolas  at  Caen  is  naturally  plainer  than 
either  of  these  royal  abbeys.  It  shows  considerable  piogress  in  con- 
struction, and  deserves  far  more  attention  tlian  it  has  hitherto  met 
with.  It  is  the  only  church,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  Normandy,  that 
retains  the  original  external  covering  of  its  a])se.  This  consists,  as 
shown  in  the  woodcut  (No.  381),  of  a  high,  pyramidal  roof  of  stone, 


384.    East  End  o£  St.  Nicholas,  Caen.    (From  Dan-son  Turner's  "  Normandy.") 


following  to  the  eastward  the  polygonal  form  of  the  apse,  and  extend- 
ing one  bay  towards  the  west.  Froni  an  examination  of  the  central 
tower,  it  is  clear  that  this  was  not  the  original  ]iitch  of  the  church 
roof,  which  was  nearly  as  low  in  all  Norman  churches  as  in  tliose  of 
Auvergne.  In  this  instance  the  roof  over  the  apse  was  a  sort  of  semi- 
ppire  placed  over  an  altar,  to  mark  externally  the  im]i()rtanee  of  the 
portion  of  the  church  beneath  it.  In  appearance  it  is  identical  with 
the  polygonal  cones  at  Loches,  before  mentioned.  At  Bourges,  and 
elsewhere  in  France,  similar  cones  are  found  over  cha]iels  .ind  altars; 
but  in  most  instances  they  have  been  removed,  probably  from  some 
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defect  in  construction,  or  from  their  not  liarmonizing  with  the  wooden 
roofs  of  the  rest  of  the  church.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  originals  of 
the  spires  whicli  afterwards  became  so  much  in  vogue,  and  as  such 
their  history  would  be  interesting  if  properly  inquired  into. 

The  cathedral  of  Bayeux,  as  now  standing,  is  considerably  more 
inodorn  than  either  of  these ;  no  part  now  remains  of  the  church  of 
Odo,  the  brother  of  the  Conqueror,  except  the  lower  jjortion  of  the 
western  towers,  and  a  crypt  which  is  still  older.  The  ])ier  arches  of 
tlie  nave  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  12tli  century,  the  rest  of  the 
churcli  to  the  rebuilding,  which  was  commenced  1157,  after  the  town 
had  been  burnt,  and  the  catliedral  considerably  damaged  by  the  sol- 
diers of  Henry  I.  At  this  time  the  apse  was  removed  to  make  way  for 
a  chevet,  -which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  early  pointed 
Gothic  to  be  found  in  France,  and  far  surpasses  its  rival  in  the  Abbaye 
aux  Hommcs  at  Caen.  In  tlie  church  at 
Caen  the  alteration  was  probably  made  to 
receive  the  tomb  of  the  Conqueror,  when  that 
veneration  began  to  be  shown  to  his  remains 
which  was  denied  to  himself  when  dying. 
Here,  however,  the  same  motive  does  not 
seem  to  liave  existed,  and  it  is  more  probable 
that  tlie  extension  was  caused  by  the  im- 
mense increase  of  the  priesthood  in  the  course 
of  the  lltli  and  12th  centuries,  requiring  a 
lai'ger  choir  for  their  accommodation.  We 
know,  from  the  disposition  of  the  clioir,  that 
3S0.   L<.w.T(:.Jiiip:irtment, N:ne,  the  nave  ori!j;inally  had  a  jrreat  sallerv  over 

bayeux.    (From  Pugiii.)  .,        .  ,-  ;;  .1  i  i 

the  side-aisles,  and  consequently  a  low  clere- 
story. But  before  it  was  rebuilt,  in  the  end  of  the  12th  or  beginning 
of  the  13th  century,  the  mania  for  painted  glass  had  seized  on  the 
French  architects,  and  all  architectural  propriety  was  sacrificed  to 
this  mode  of  decoiation.  In  the  present  instance  we  cannot  lielp 
contrasting  tlie  solid  grandeur  of  the  basement  with  the  lean  and 
attenuated  forms  of  the  superstructure,  although  tliis  attenuation  was 
in  other  examples  carried  to  a  still  greater  extent  afterwards. 

The  diapering  of  the  spandrils  of  the  lower  arches  (Woodcut  No.  385) 
is  another  feature  -worthy  of  remark,  as  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
style.  Before  painted  glass  was  introduced,  the  walls  of  all  churches 
in  Northern  Europe  were  covered  with  fresco  or  distemper  paintings, 
as  was  then,  and  is  to  the  present  day,  the  case  in  Europe.  But  when 
colored  windows  came  into  use,  the  comparative  dulness  of  tlie  former 
mode  of  decoration  was  immediately  felt,  and  the  use  of  color  confined 
to  the  more  brilliant  trans]iarent  material.  It  was  necessary  to  find  a 
substitute  for  the  wall  painting,  and  the  most  obvious  expedient  was  , 
that  of  carving  on  the  stone_tlie  same  patterns  which   it  had  been 
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custoninry  to  paint  on  tlieni.  An  attf^mjit  was  made,  indeed,  to 
lieighten  the  effect  of  tliis  carving  by  inlaying  the  lines  with  colored 
mastic  or  cement;  but  tlie  process  was  soon  found  to  be  not  only 
very  expensive  but  very  ineffective,  and  gave  way  afterwards  to 
sciiljitured  figures  in  traceried  panels.  These  ornaments  easily  filled 
up  the  very  small  sj)aces  of  wall  that  were  not  occupied  either  by  the 
windows,  which  were  greatly  enlarged,  or  by  the  constructive  sup- 
ports of  the  building.  Now,  however,  that  color  is  gone,  both  from 
the  walls  and  the  windows,  this  dia]jei-ing  gives  a  singularly  ricli  and 
pleasing  effect  to  the  architecture  of  the  lower  story,  and,  combined 
with  the  massiveness  and  varied  richness  of  the  piers  themselves, 
renders  this  a  nearly  unique  specimen  of  a  Norman  arcade,  and  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  that  has  come  down  to  us. 

These  exam]iles  are,  it  is  hoped,  sufficient  to  make  known  the  general 
characteristics  of  a  style  which  is  at  the  same  tim^  of  great  interest 
to  the  English  reader  from  its  proximity  to  our  shores,  and  from  its 
influence  on  our  own,  although  it  is  comparatively  so  familiar  as  to 
require  less  information  than  many  others.  Besides  the  examples 
above  described,  many  other  specimens  of  Norman  architecture  might 
have  been  gi\en,  filling  up  the  details  of  the  series,  from  the  rude 
sim]ilicity  of  Jumieges  to  the  elaborate  richness  of  the  nave  of  Bay- 
eux,  and  showing  a  rapidity  of  progress  and  boldness  in  treating  the 
subject  hardly  surpassed  in  the  succeeding  age;  but  still,  with  all  its 
developments,  it  can  only  be  considered  as  a  first  rude  attempt  to 
form  a  style  of  architecture  which  was  superseded  before  its  principles 
began  to  be  understood,  and  lost  before  it  had  received  any  of  those 
finishing  touches  which  form  the  great  element  of  beauty  in  all  the 
more  perfect  styles. 
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Historical  notice  —  The  pointed  arch  —  Frccmasoniy  —  Medipeval  architects. 

ri'^IIE  architectural  history  of  the  Central  or  Frankish  province  is 
A  widely  different  from  that  of  any  of  those  we  have  yet  examined. 
At  the  end  of  the  5th  century  the  whole  of  the  North  of  France  was 
overrun  by  C'lovis  and  liis  P^ranks,  and  on  liis  death,  in  511,  his  domin- 
ions were  divided  into  four  kingdoms,  of  which  Metz,  Paris,  Soissons, 
and  Orleans  were  the  capitals.  If  we  take  these  cities  as.  centres, 
and  add  their  districts  together,  they  correctly  represent  the  limits  of 
the  architectural  province  we  are  now  entering  upon.  With  various 
fluctuations,  sometimes  one  kingdom,  sometimes  two  or  even  three 
being  absorbed  in  one,  they  were  at  last  united  under  Pepin  in  748, 
only  to  make  way  for  the  accession  of  Charlemagne  and  his  universal 
em]iire  over  the  whole  Gothic  districts  of  Europe,  with  the  excei^tion 
of  England  and  Spain. 

With  the  Merovingian  kings  we  liave  nothing  to  do;  they  have 
not  left  one  single  building  from  which  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the 
art  during  their  ascendency — (they  must  have  been  Aryans  pur 
saiKj)  —  nor  can  our  history  with  propriety  be  said  even  to  begin  in 
France  with  Charlemagne.  His  accession  marks  the  epoch  towards 
wliich  an  archaeologist  may  hope  to  trace  back  the  incunabula  of  the 
stvle,  but  as  yet  no  single  building  has  been  found  in  France  which 
can  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  his  reign.  The  nave  at  Mortier  en 
Der,  the  Basse  (Euvre  at  Beauvais  and  other  buildings  may  approach 
his  age  in  antiquity,  but  we  must  travel  down  to  the  time  of  Capet 
(987)  ere  we  find  anything  that  can  be  considered  as  the  germ  of 
what  followed. 

This  may  in  a  great  measure  be  owing  to  the  confusion  and  anarchy 
that  followed  on  the  death  of  Charlemagne;  and  to  the  weakness  of  the 
kings,  the  disorganization  of  the  peo])le,  and  the  ravages  of  the  North- 
men and  other  barbarians,  from  which  it  resulted  that  no  partof  France 
was  in  a  less  satisfactory  position  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace 
than  that  which  might  have  been  expected  to  take  the  lead  in  all. 
Thus,  while  the  very  plunder  of  the  Central  province  enabled  the 
Normans  to  erect  and  sustain  a  jiowerful  state  on  the  one  side,  and  to 
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ailorn  it  witli  inoiiunients  -wluc-h  still  excite  our  ailrniration,  and  the 
oriiaiiization  of  tlie  monks  of  Bui-guiidy  on  the  otlier  hand  promoted 
tlie  cultivation  of  arts  of  peace  to  an  extent  liardly  known  before  their 
time  in  Northern  Europe,  Central  France  remained  ineai)al)le  even  of 
self-defence,  and  still  more  so  of  raising  monuments  of  jiermanent 
splendor. 

There  must  no  doubt  liave  been  buildings  in  the  round-arched 
Gothic  style  in  this  province,  but  they  were  few  and  insignificant 
compared  with  those  we  have  been  describing,  either  in  the  South  or 
in  Normandy  and  Burgundy.  E\en  in  Paris  the  great  cliurch  of  St. 
Germain  des  Pres,  the  buri.al  place  of  the  eai-Iier  kings,  and  apparently 
the  most  splendid  edifice  of  the  cajjital,  was  not  moi'e  than  50  feet  in 
width  by  200  in  lengtli  before  the  rebuilding  of  its  chevet  in  the 
pointed  style,  and  it  ])Ossessed  no  remarkable  features  of  architectural  • 
beauty.  St.  Genevieve  was  even  smaller  and  less  magnificent ;  and  if 
thei-e  was  a  cathedral,  it  was  so  insignificant  that  it  has  not  been 
mentioned  by  any  contemporary  historian. 

Several  of  the  provincial  capitals  probably  possessed  cathedrals  of 
some  extent  and  magnificence.  All  these,  however,  were  found  so  un- 
suited  to  the  splendid  tastes  of  the  V2th  and  13th  centuries,  that  they 
were  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  on  a  more  extended  scale  ;  and  it  is  only 
from  little  fragmentary  portions  of  village  churches  that  we  learn  that 
the  round  Gothic  style  was  i-eally  at  one  time  ])revalent  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  possessed  features  according  to  its  locality  resembling  more 
or  less  those  of  the  neighboring  styles.  So  scanty,  indeed,  are  such 
traces  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  recapitulate  here  the  few  obser- 
vations that  miglit  occur  on  the  round  Gothic  styles  as  found  within 
the  limits  of  the  province. • 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  down  to  the  reign  of  Louis  le  Gros, 
1108-1136,  under  whom  the  monarchy  of  France  began  to  revive. 
This  monarch,  by  his  activity  and  intelligence,  restored  to  a  consider- 
able extent  the  authority  of  the  central  power  over  the  tlien  inde- 
pendent vassals  of  the  crown.  This  was  carried  still  further  under  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  Louis  le  Jeune  (1137-1179),  thougli  perha]is 
more  was  owing  to  the  abilities  of  the  Abbe  Suger  than  to  either  of 
these  monarchs.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  great  men  who 
sometimes  appear  at  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  their  country,  to  guide 
and  restore  what  otherwise  might  be  left  to  blind  chance  and  to  perish 
for  want  of  a  master  mind.  Under  Philip  Augustus  the  country 
advanced  with  giant  strides,  till  under  St.  Louis  it  arrived  at  the 


1  The  (,'Imrch  of  St.  Ti^mi  at  P.hoims 
ought  perliaps  to  be  treated  as  an  excep- 
tion to  tliis  assertion:  it  lias,  however, 
been  so  inueh  ahered  in  more  inoilern 
times  as  almost  to  have  lost  its  original 


eliaraeter.  It  nevertheless  retains  the 
outlines  of  a  vast  and  noble  basiliea  of 
the  early  part  of  the  11th  oentuiy.  pre- 
scntinu  considerable  points  of  similarity 
to  those  of  Buiguudy. 


It 
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siiniiiiit  of  its  power.  For  a  century  after  this  it  siistaincil  itself  by 
tlie  iinjnilsc  thus  given  to  it,  and  witii  scarcely  an  external  sign  of 
that  weakness  wliich  betrayed  itself  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
whole  power  of  the  nation  crumbled  to  pieces  nnder  the  first  rude 
shock  sustained  in  1346  at  Crecy  from  the  hand  of  Edward  III. 

More  than  a  century  of  aiiarchy  and  confusion  followed  this  great 
event,  and  perhaps  the  period  of  the  English  wars  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  disastrous  of  the  whole  history  of  France,  as  the  previous 
two  centuries  had  been  the  most  brilliant.  When  she  delivered  herself 
from  these  troubles,  she  was  no  longer  the  same.  The  spirit  of  the 
Middle  Ages  had  passed  away.  The  simple  faith  and  giant  energy  of 
the  reigns  of  Philiji  Augustus  and  St.  Louis  were  not  to  be  found 
nnder  Louis  IX[  and  his  inglorious  successors.  With  the  accession  of 
Francis  L  a  new  state  of  affairs  succeeded,  to  the  total  obliteration 
of  all  that  had  gone  before,  at  least  in  art. 

The  im])rovement  of  architecture,  keeping  pace  exactly  with  the 
im])roved  political  condition  of  the  land,  began  with  Louis  le  Gros, 
and  continued  till  the  reign  of  Philip  of  Valois  (1108  to  1328).  It 
was  during  the  two  centuries  comprised  within  this  i)eriod  that  pointed 
architecture  was  invented,  which  became  the  style,  not  only  of  France, 
but  of  all  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages;  and  \s,  par  excellence,  the 
Gothic  style  of  Eui-ope.  The  cause  of  this  pre-eminence  is  to  be  found 
])artly  in  the  accident  of  the  su])erior  power  of  the  nation  to  which 
the  style  belonged  at  this  critical  jieriod,  but  more  to  the  artistic 
feelings  of  their  race ;  and  also  because  the  stylo  was  found  the  most 
fitted  to  carry  out  certain  religious  forms  and  decorative  principles 
wliich  were  prevalent  at  the  time,  and  which  will  be  noted  as  we 
proceed. 

The  stvle,  therefore,  with  which  this  chapter  is  concerned  is  tliat 
which  commenced  with  the  building  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  by 
Suger,  A.D.  1144,  which  culminated  with  the  building  of  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  of  Paris  by  St.  Louis,  1244,  and  which  received  its  greatest 
amount  of  finish  at  the  completion  of  the  choir  of  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen, 
by  Mark  d'Argent,  in  1339.  There  are  pointed  arches  to  be  found  in 
the  Central  province,  as  well  as  all  over  France,  before  the  time  of  the 
Abbe  Suger ;  but  they  are  only  the  experiments  of  masons  struggling 
with  a  constructive  difficult)-,  and  the  pointed  style  continued  to  be 
practised  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  completion  of 
the  choir  of  St.  Ouen,  but  no  longer  in  the  pure  and  vigorous  style 
of  tlie  earlier  period.  Subsequent  to  this  it  resembles  more  the 
efforts  of  a  national  style  to  accommodate  itself  to  new  tastes  and  new 
feelings,  and  to  maintain  itself  by  ill-suited  arrangements  against 
the  innovation  of  a  foreign  style  which  was  to  supersede  it,  and  the 
influence  of  which  was  felt  long  before  its  definite  appearance. 

The  sources  from  which  the  pointed  arch  was  taken  have  been 
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more  than  once  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages.  It  is  a  subject  on 
which  a  "real  deal  more  has  beer,  said  and  written  than  was  at  all  called 
for  by  the  real  importance  of  the  question.  Scarcely  anything  was 
done  in  pointed  architecture  wliieh  had  not  already  been  done  in  the 
round-arch  stvles.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  which  could  not  have 
been  done,  at  least  nearly  as  well,  and  many  things  much  better,  by 
adhering  to  the  complete  instead  of  to  the  broken  arch.  The  coupling 
and  compounding  of  piers  had  already  been  carried  to  great  perfec- 
tion, and  the  assignment  of  a  separate  function  to  each  shaft  was 
already  a  fixed  principle.  Vaulting,  too,  was  nearly  perfect,  only  that 
the  main  vaults  were  either  hexapartite  or  six-celled,  instead  of  quad- 
ripartite, as  they  afterwards  became ;  an  improvement  certainly,  but 
not  one  of  much  importance.  Ribbed  vaulting  was  the  greatest  im- 
provement which  the  Media;val  architects  made  on  the  Roman  vaults, 
giving  not  only  additional  strength  of  construction,  but  an  apparent 
vi"'or  and  expression  to  the  vault,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  beauties 
of  the  style.  This  system  was  in  frequent  use  before  the  employment 
of  the  pointed  arch.  The  different  and  successive  ])lanes  of  decoration 
were  also  one  of  the  Medianal  inventions,  which  was  carried  to  greater 
perfection  in  the  round  Gothic  styles  than  in  the  pointed.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  fact,  that  except  in  window  tracery,  and  perhajis  in  pinnacles  and 
flying  buttresses,  there  is  not  a  single  important  feature  in  the  pointed 
style  that  was  not  invented  and  in  general  use  before  its  introduction. 
Even  of  windows,  which  are  the  important  feature  of  the  new  style,  Ijy 
far  the  finest  are  the  circular  or  wheel  windows,  which  have  nothing 
pointed  about  them,  and  which  always  fit  awkwardly  into  the  pointed 
compartments  in  which  they  are  placed.  In  smaller  windows,  too,  by 
far  the  most  beautiful  and  constructively  appropriate  tracery  is  that 
wherecirclesareintroducedintotheheadsof  the  pointed  windows.  But, 
after  hundreds  of  experiments  and  expedients  had  been  tried,  the  diffi- 
culty of  fitting  these  circles  into  spherical  triangles  remained,  and  the 
unpleasant  form  to  which  their  disagreement  inevitably  gaverise,  proved 
ultimately  so  intolerable  that  the  architects  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  beautiful  constructive  geometric  tracery  for  the  flowing  or  flam- 
boyant form  ;  and  this  last  was  so  ill  adajjted  to  stone  construction, 
that  the  method  was  abandoned  altogether.  These  and  many  other 
difticulties  would  have  been  avoided,  had  the  architects  adhered  to  the 
form  of  the  unbroken  arch  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  pointed  forms  gave  a  facility  of  arrangement  which  was  an 
irresistible  inducement  for  its  adoption  ;  and  especially  to  the  French, 
who  always  affected  height  as  the  principal  element  of  architectural 
effect,  it  afforded  an  easy  means  for  the  attaiimient  of  this  object.  Its 
greatest  advantage  was  the  ease  with  which  any  required  width  could 
be  combined  with  any  required  height.  With  this  power  of  adapta- 
tion the  architect  was  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  all  tlie  wikluess  of  the 
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most  exuberant  fancy,  hardly  controlled  by  any  constructive  necessi- 
ties of  the  work  he  was  carrying  out.  Whether  this  was  really  an 
advantage  or  not  is  not  quite  clear.  A  tigliter  rein  on  the  fancy  of 
the  designer  would  certainly  have  produced  a  purer  and  severer  style, 
thouo-h  we  might  have  been  deprived  of  some  of  those  picturesque 
effects  which  charm  so  much  in  Gothic  cathedrals,  especially  when 
their  abruptness  is  softened  by  time  and  hallowed  by  associations. 
We  must,  however,  in  judging  of  the  style,  be  careful  to  guard  our- 
selves ajrainst  fettering  our  judgment  by  such  associations.  There  is 
nothingin  all  this  that  might  not  have  been  as  easily  applied  to  round 
as  to  pointed  arches,  and,  indeed,  it  would  certainly  have  been  so  applied 
liad  any  of  the  round-arched  styles  arrived  at  maturity. 

Far  more  important  than  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch  was 
the  invention  of  painted  glass,  which  is  really  tlie  important  formative 
jirinciple  of  Gothic  architecture  ;  .so  much  so,  that  thei'e  would  be  more 
meaning  in  the  name,  if  it  were  called  the  "7X(8«<«/-(//«s5  style"  instead 
of  the  pointed-arch  style. 

In  all  the  earlier  attempts  at  a  pointed  style,  which  have  been 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  pointed  arch  was  confined  to 
the  vaults,  pier  arches,  and  merely  constructive  jiarts,  while  the  deco- 
r.ative  parts,  especially  the  windows  and  doorways,  were  still  round- 
headed.  The  windows  were  small,  and  at  considerable  distances,  a 
i  very  small  surface  of  openings  filled  with  plain  white  glass  being 
sufficient  to  admit  all  the  light  that  was  required  for  the  purposes  of 
the  building,  while  more  would  have  destroyed  the  effect  by  tliat 
garisli  white  light  that  is  now  so  offensive  in  most  of  our  great  cathe- 
drals. As  soon,  however,  as  painted  glasywas  introduced,  the  state 
of  affairs  was  altered :  the  windows  were  first  enlarged  to  such  an 
extent  as  was  thought  possible  without  endangering  the  safety  of  the 
painted  glass,  with  the  imperfect  means  of  supporting  it  then  known.' 
All  circular  plans  were  abandoned,  and  polygonal  apses  and  chapels 
of  the  chevet  introduced  ;  and  lastly,  the  windows  being  made  to 
occupy  as  nearly  as  was  possible  the  whole  of  each  face  of  these  poly- 
gons, the  lines  of  the  upper  part  of  the  window  came  internally  into 
such  close  contact  with  the  lines  of  the  vault  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  avoid  making  them  correspond  the  one  with  the  other. 
Thus  the  windows  took  the  pointed  form  already  adopted  for  con- 
structive reasons  in  the  vaults.  This  became  even  more  necessary 
when  the  fashion  was  introduced  of  grouping  two  or  three  simple 
windows  together  so  as  to  form  one;  and  when  those  portions 
of  wall  which  separated  these  windows  one  from  the  other  had 
become  attenuated  into  mullions,  and  the  upper  part  into  tracery, 


'  These  generally  consisted  of  strong  iron  bars,  wrought  into  patterns  in  accord- 
ance with  the  design  painted  on  the  glass. 
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until  in  fact  tliG  entire  Avail  was  taken  up  by  this  new  species  of 
decoration. 

So  far  as  internal  architecture  is  concerned,  the  invention  of  painted 
glass  was  perha])S  the  most  heautiful  ever  made.  The  painted  slabs 
of  the  Assyrian  palaces  are  comparatively  poor  attempts  at  the  same 
effect.  Tiie  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians  were  far  less  splendid  and 
complete  ;  nor  can  the  painted  temjiles  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the  mosaics 
and  frescoes  of  the  Italian  churches,  be  compared  with  the  brilliant 
effect  and  party-colored  glories  of  the  windows  of  a  perfect  Gothic 
cathedral,  where  the  whole  history  of  the  Bible  was  written  in  the 
hues  of  the  rainbow  by  the  earnest  hand  of  faith. 

Unfortunately  no  cathedral  retains  its  painted  glass  in  anything 
like  such  completeness;  and  so  little  is  the  original  intention  of  the 
architects  understood,  that  we  are  content  to  admire  the  plain  surface 
of  white  glass,  and  to  consider  this  as  the  api)ropriate  filling  of  tra- 
ceried  windows,  just  as  our  fathers  thought  that  whitewash  was  not 
only  the  purest,  but  the  best  mode  of  decorating  a  Gothic  interior. 
What  is  worse,  modern  architects,  when  building  Gothic  churches,  fill 
their  sides  with  large  openings  of  this  glass,  not  reflecting  tliat  a 
gallery  of  picture-frames  without  the  pictures  is  after  all  a  sorry  ex- 
hibition ;  but  so  completely  have  we  lost  all  real  feeling  for  the  art 
that  its  absurdity  does  not  strike  us  now. 

It  will,  however,  be  impossible  to  understand  what  follows,  unless 
we  bear  in  mind  that  all  windows  in  all  churches  erected  after  the 
middle  of  the  llith  century  were  at  least  intended  to  be  filled  with 
painted  glass,  and  that  the  principal  and  guiding  motive  in  all  the 
changes  subsequently  introduced  into  the  architecture  of  the  age  was 
to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  space  and  the  best-arranged  localities 
for  its  display. 

Fkeemasoxry. 

The  institution  of  freemasonry  is  another  matter  on  wliieh,  like  the 
invention  of  the  pointed  arch,  a  great  deal  more  has  been  said  than  the 
real  importance  of  the  subject  at  all  deserves.  Still  tliis  subject  has 
been  considered  so  all-im])ortant  that  it  is  imjiossible  to  jjass  it  over 
here  without  some  reference,  if  only  to  explain  why  so  little  notice 
will  be  taken  of  its  influence,  or  of  the  important  names  which  are 
connected  with  it. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  12th  and  beginning  of  the  13th  century, 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  corporation  of  freemasons  was  not 
sufficiently  organized  to  have  had  much  influence  on  art.  At  that  time 
it  is  supposed  to  have  assumed  more  importance,  and  to  have  been 
the  principal  guiding  cause  in  the  great  change  that  then  took  place 
in  architecture.  Those  who  adopt  this  view,  forget  that  at  that  time  1 
all  trades  and  professions  were  organized  in  the  same  manner,  and  ' 
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tliat  tlie  guild  of  masons  differed  in  no  essential  particulars  from 
those  of  the  shoemakers  or  hatters,  the  tailors  or  vintners  —  all  had 
their  masters  and  past-masters,  their  wardens,  and  other  officers,  and 
were  recruited  from  a  body  of  apprentices,  who  were  forced  to  undergo 
years  of  probationary  servitude  before  they  were  admitted  to  practise 
their  arts. 

But  thoiisih  their  organization  was  the  same,  tlie  nature  of  tlieir 
pursuits  forced  one  very  essential  distinction  u])on  the  masons,  for 
inasmuch  as  all  the  usual  trades  were  local,  and  the  exercise  of  them 
confined  to  the  locality  where  the  tradesmen  resided,  the. builders 
were,  on  the  contrary,  forced  to  go  wherever  any  great  work  was  to 
be  executed. 

Thus  the  shoemakers,  tailors,  bakers,  and  others,  lived  among  their 
customers,  and  just  in  such  numbers  as  were  I'equired  to  supply  their 
usual  recurring  wants.  It  is  true  the  apprentices  tr.avelled  to  learn 
their  profession  and  see  the  world  before  settling  down,  but  after  that 
eacli  returned  to  his  native  town  or  village,  and  then  established  him- 
self among  his  friends  or  relatives,  where  he  was  known  by  all,  and 
where  he  at  once  took  his  station  without  further  trouble. 

With  the  mason  it  was  different:  his  work  never  came  to  him, 
nor  could  it  be  carrieil  on  in  liis  own  house  :  he  was  always  forced 
to  go  to  his  work;  and  when  any  great  church  or  building  was  to 
be  erected  in  any  town,  which  was  beyond  the  strength  of  the  ordi- 
nary tradesmen  of  tlie  jilace  to  undertake,  masons  were  sent  for, 
and"  flocked  from  all  the  neighboring  towns  and  districts  to  obtain 
employment. 

At  a  time  when  writing  was  almost  imknown  among  the  laity, 
and  not  one  mason  in  a  thousand  could  either  read  or  write,  it  was  evi- 
dently essenti.al  that  some  expedient  should  be  hit  upon  by  Avhich  a 
mason  travelling  to  his  work  might  claim  the  assistance  and  hospit.ality 
of  his  brother  masons  on  the  road,  and  by  means  of  which  he  might 
take  his  rank  at  once,  on  reaching  the  lodge,  without  going  through 
tedious  examinations  or  giving  practical  proof  of  his  skill.  For  this 
purpose  a  set  of  secret  signs  was  invented,  which  enabled  all  masons  to 
recognize  one  another  as  such,  and  by  which  also  each  man  could  make 
known  his  gi-ade  to  those  of  similar  rank,  without  further  trouble  than 
a  manual-sign,  or  the  utterance  of  some  recognized  pass-word.  Other 
trades  had  something  of  the  same  sort,  but  it  never  was  necessary 
for  them  to  carry  it  either  to  the  same  extent  nor  to  practise  it  so 
often  as  the  masons,  they  being  for  the  most  part  i-esident  in  the  same 
place  and  knowing  each  other  personally.  The  masons,  who  thus  from 
circumstances  became  more  completely  organized  than  other  trades, 
were  men  skilled  in  the  arts  of  hewing  and  setting  stones,  acquainted 
with  all  recent  inventions  and  improvements  connected  with  their 
profession,  and  capable  of  carrying  out  any  work  that  might  be  en- 
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trusted  to  tlioin,  tliongli  tlicy  never  socni  to  liavc  attempted  to  exercise 
their  calliiiuj  excejjt  under  the  guidance  of  some  superior  jiersonage, 
either  a  bishop  or  abbot,  or  an  accomplished  layman.  In  tlie  time  of 
which  we  are  sjseaking,  whicli  was  the  great  age  of  Gotliic  art,  there  is 
no  instance  of  a  mason  of  any  grade  being  called  ujiou  to  furnish  the 
design  as  well  as  to  execute  the  work. 

It  may  appear  strange  to  us  in  tlie  19th  century,  among  whom  the 
great  majority  really  do  not  know  what  true  art  means,  that  six  cen- 
turies ago  eminent  men,  not  specially  educated  to  the  j^rofession  of 
architecture,  and  qualified  only  by  talent  and  good  taste,  should  have 
been  capable  of  such  vast  and  excellent  designs ;  but  a  little  reflection 
will  show  how  easy  it  is  to  design  when  art  is  in  the  right  path. 

If,  for  instance,  we  take  a  cathedral,  any  one  of  a  series  —  let  us  say 
of  Paris;  when  completed,  or  nearly  so,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  though 
an  improvement  on  those  which  preceded  it,  there  were  many  things 
in  its  construction  or  design  wliich  might  have  been  better.  The  side 
aisles  were  too  low,  the  gallery  too  large,  the  clerestory  not  sufficiently 
spacious  for  tlie  display  of  the  painted  glass,  and  so  on.  Let  us  next 
su])pose  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  at  that  period  determined  on  the  erec- 
tion of  his  cathedral.  It  was  easy  for  him  or  his  master-mason  to  make 
these  criticisms,  and  also  to  perceive  liow  these  mistakes  might  be 
avoided  ;  they  could  easily  see  where  width  might  be  spared,  especially 
in  the  nave,  and  where  a  little  additional  height  and  a  little  additional 
lengtli  would  imjirove  tiie  effect  of  the  whole.  Dining  the  progress  of 
the  Parisian  works  also  some  capitals  had  been  designed,  or  some  new 
form  of  [liers  adopted,  which  were  improvements  on  preceding  examples, 
and  more  confidence  and  skill  would  also  have  been  derived  from  the 
ex]ierience  gained  in  the  construction  of  arches  and  vaults.  All  these, 
of  course,  would  be  adopted  in  tlie  new  cathedral;  and,  without  m.aking 
drawings,  guided  only  by  general  directions  as  to  the  ]ilnn  and  dimen- 
sions, the  masons  might  proceed  with  the  work,  and,  introducing  all 
the  new  improvements  as  it  jirogressed,  they  would  inevitably  produce 
a  better  result  than  any  that  preceded  it,  witliout  any  especial  skill 
on  the  ]iart  either  of  the  master-mason  or  his  employer. 

If  a  third  cathedral  were  to  be  built  after  this,  it  would,  of  course, 
contain  all  the  improvements  made  during  the  progress  of  the  second, 
and  all  the  corrections  which  its  results  suggested;  and  thus,  while 
the  art  was  I'cally  progressive,  it  required  neither  great  individual 
skill  nor  particular  aptitude  to  build  such  edifices  as  we  find. 

In  fine  arts  we  jiave  no  illustration  of  this  in  modern  times;  but  all 
our  useful  arts  advance  on  the  same  principles,  and  lead  consequently 
to  the  same  results.  In  ship-building,  for  instance,  as  mentioned  in 
the  Introduction  (page  45),  if  we  take  a  series  of  shijis,  from  those  in 
which  Edward  III.  and  liis  bold  warriors  crossed  the  channel  to  the 
great  line-of-battle  ships  now  lying  at  anclior  in  our  harbors,  we  find 
VOL.  I. —  34 
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a  course  of  steady  and  uiiinteiTn])tcd  improvomcnt  from  first  to  last. 
Some  new  metliod  is  tried:  if  it  is  found  to  succeed,  it  is  retained;  if 
it  fails,  it  is  <lriijiped.  Tluis  tlie  g'eneral  tendency  constantly  leads  to 
]>ro<;ress  and  improvement.  And,  to  continue  the  com])arisoii  a  little 
further,  this  progress  in  the  art  is  not  attriljutable  to  one  or  more 
eminent  naval  architects.  Great  and  important  discoveries  have  no 
doubt  been  made  by  individuabs,  but  in  these  cases  we  may  genei-;dly 
assume  that,  the  state  of  science  being  ripe  for  such  advances,  had  the 
discovery  in  question-  not  been  made  by  one  man  it  soon  would  have 
occurred  to  some  other. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  a  useful  art  like  that  of  ship-building,  or  in  an 
art  combining  use  and  beauty  like  that  of  architecture — that  is,  when 
the  latter  is  a  real,  living,  national  art  —  the  progress  made  is  owing, 
not  to  the  commanding  abilities  of  particular  men,  but  to  the  united 
influence  of  the  whole  jmblic.  An  intelligent  sailor  who  discusses  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  a  ship,  does  his  part  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  the  art  of  ship-buililing.  So  in  architecture,  the  mci-it  of  any 
one  admirable  building,  or  of  a  high  state  of  national  art,  is  not  due 
to  one  or  to  a  few  master  minds,  but  to  the  aggregation  of  experience, 
the  mass  of  intellectual  exertion,  which  alone  can  achieve  any  practi- 
cally great  result.  Whenever  we  see  any  work  of  man  truly  worthy 
of  admiration,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  credit  of  it  is  not  due  to 
an  individual,  but  to  thousands  working  together  through  a  long  series 
of  years. 

Tlie  pointed  Gothic  architecture  of  Germany  furnishes  a  negative 
illustration  of  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  great  architectural  excellence.  There  the  style  was  not 
native,  but  introduced  from  France.  French  masons  were  employed, 
who  executed  their  work  with  the  utmost  precision,  and  with  a  per- 
fection of  masonic  skill  scarcely  to  be  found  in  France  itself.  But  in 
all  the  higher  elements  of  beauty,  the  German  jiointed  Gothic  cathe- 
drals are  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  French.  They  are  no  longer 
the  expression  of  the  devotional  feelings  of  the  clergy  and  people,  and 
are  totally  devoid  of  the  highest  order  of  architectural  beauty. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  very  pre-eminence  of  the  great 
masonic  lodges  of  Germany  in  the  14th  century  destroyed  the  art. 
When  freemasonry  became  so  powerful  as  to  usurp  to  itself  the 
designing  as  well  as  the  execution  of  churches  and  other  buildings, 
there  was  an  end  of  true  art,  though  accompanied  by  the  production 
of  some  of  the  most  wonderful  specimens  of  stone-cutting  and  of  con- 
structive skill  that  were  ever  produced.  This,  however,  is  "  building," 
not  architecture  ;  and  though  it  may  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
vulgar,  it  never  will  touch  the  feelings  of  the  true  artist  or  the  man 
of  taste. 

This  decline  of  true  art  had  nowhere  shown  itself  during  the  13th 
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century,  witli  wliich  ^ve  are  concerned  at  present.  Then  architecture 
■was  truly  progressive :  every  man  and  every  class  in  the  country  lent 
their  aid,  each  in  his  own  department,  and  all  worked  together  to  pro- 
duce those  wonderful  buildings  which  still  excite  our  admiration.  The 
masons  performed  their  parts,  and  it  was  an  important  one  ;  but  neither 
to  them  nor  to  their  employers,  such  as  the  Abbe  Suger,  Maurice  de 
Sully,  Robert  de  Lusarches,  or  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  is  the  whole  merit 
to  be  ascribed,  but  to  all  classes  of  the  French  nation,  carrying  on 
steadily  a  combined  movement  towards  a  well-defined  end. 

In  the  following  pages,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  recur 
to  the  freemasons  nor  their  masters  —  at  least  not  more  than  incident- 
ally —  till  we  come  to  Germany.  Xor  will  it  be  necessary  to  attempt 
to  define  who  was  the  architect  of  any  particular  building.  The 
names  usually  fixed  upon  by  antiquaries  after  so  much  search  are 
merely  those  of  the  master-masons  or  foremen  of  the  works,  who  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  main  designs  of  the  buildings.  The 
simple  fact  that  all  the  churches  of  any  particular  age  are  so  like  to 
one  another,  both  in  plan  and  detail,  and  so  nearly  equal  in  merit,  is 
alone  sufficient  to  prove  how  little  the  individual  had  to  do  with  their 
design,  and  how  much  was  due  to  the  age  and  the  progi'ess  the  style 
had  achieved  at  that  time.  This,  too,  has  always  proved  to  be  the 
case,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  every  corner  of  the  world,  and  in  every 
age  when  architecture  has  been  a  true  and  living  art. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 
FRENCH  GOTHIC   CATHEDRALS. 


CONTEJITS. 


Paris  —  Chartres  —  Elieims  —  Amiens  —  Other  Cathedrals  —  Later  Style  — 
St.  Ouen's,  Koueii. 

THE  great  difticultj'  in  attempting  to  describe  the  arcliitccture  of 
France  during  the  glorious  jieriod  of  tlie  13th  century  is  really 
the  embarras  de  richesse.  There  are  even  now  some  thirty  or  forty 
cathedrals  of  the  first  class  in  France,  all  owing  their  magnificence 
to  this  great  age.     Some  of  these,  it  is  true,  were  commenced  even 

;  early  in  the  12th,  and  many  were  not  completed  till  after  the  14th 
century;  but  all  their  ]irineipal  features,  as  well  as  all  their  more 
important  beauties  belong  to  the  13th  centurj',  which,  as  a  biiilding 
epoch,  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  in  the  whole  history  of  architect- 
ure.    Not  even  the  great  Pharaonic  age  in  Egypt,  the  age  of  Pericles 

"^  in  Greece,  nor  the  great  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  will  bear  com- 
parison with  the  13th  century  in  Europe,  whether  we  look  to  the 
extent  of  the  buildings  executed,  their  wonderful  variety  and  con- 
structive elegance,  the  daring  imagination  that  conceived  them,  or 
the  power  of  poetry  and  of  lofty  religious  feelings  that  is  expressed 
in  every  feature  and  in  every  part  of  them. 

:  Ditring  the  previous  age  almost  all  the  greater  ecclesiastical 
buildings  were  abljcys,  or  belonged  exclusively  to  monastic  establish- 
ments—  were,  in  fact,  the  sole  property,  and  built  only  for  the  use,  of 
the  clergy,  though  the  laity,  it  is  true,  were  admitted  to  them,  but 
only  on  sufferance.  They  had  no  right  to  be  there,  and  took  no  part 
in  the  ceremonies  performed.  In  the  13th  century,  however,  almost 
all  the  great  buildings  were  cathedrals,  in  the  erection  of  which  the 
laity  bore  the  greater  part  of  the  expense,  and  shared,  in  at  least  an 
equal  degree,  in  their  property  and  purposes.  In  a  subsequent  age 
the  parochial  system  went  far  to  supersede  even  the  cathedral,  tjie 
people's  church  taking  almost  entirely  the  place  of  the  jniest's  church, 
a  step  which  was  subsequently  carried  to  its  utmost  length  by  the 
Reformation.  Our  present  subject  requires  us  to  fix  our  attention  on 
that  stage  of  this  great  movement  which  gave  rise  to  the  building  of 
the  principal  cathedrals  throughout  Europe  from  the  I'ith  to  the  15th 
century. 
\{         The  transition  from  the  round  Gothic  to  the  true  pointed  Gothic 
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Style  in  the  centre  of  France  took  jilace  witli  the  revival  of  the 
national  power  under  tlie  guidance  of  the  great  Abbe  Suger,  altout 
the  year  1144.  In  England  it  hardly  appeared  till  the  rebuilding 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  under  the  guidance  of  a  French  architect,' 
A.D.  1175;  and  in  Germany  it  is  not  found  till,  at  all  events,  the] 
beginning  of  the  loth  century,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  taken 
firm  root  in  that  country  till  a  century  at  least  after  it  had  been 
fairly  established  in  France. 

The  development  of  ])articular  features  will  be  pointed  out  as 
we  j)roceed  ;  but  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  arrange  tlie  cathodr.als 
and  great  buildings  in  chronological  order.  Such  an  attempt  would 
merely  lead  to  confusion,  as  most  of  them  took  a  century  at  least  to 
erect  —  many  of  them  two. 

In  France,  as  in  England,  there  is  no  one  great  typical  building 
to  which  we  can  refer  as  a  standard  of  perfection  —  no  Ilypostyle 
Hall  or  Parthenon  which  combines  in  itself  all  the  excellencies  of  the 
style  adopted ;  and  we  are  forced,  therefore  to  cull  from  a  number  of 
examples  materials  for  the  composition,  even  in  imagination,  of  a 
perfect  whole.  Germany  has  in  this  respect  been  more  fortunate, 
possessing  in  Cologne  Cathedral  an  edifice  combining  all  the  beauties 
ever  attem])ted  to  be  produced  in  ]iointed  Gothic  in  tliat  country. 
But  even  this  is  only  an  imitation  of  French  cathedrals,  erected  by 
persons  who  admired  and  understood  the  details  of  the  style,  but 
were  incapable  of  ap])reciating  its  higher  princi]iles.  The  great  ' 
cathedrals  of  Rheims,  Chartres,  and  Amiens  are  all  early  examples  '' 
of  tlie  style,  and  as  they  were  erected  nearly  simultaneously,  none 
of  their  architects  were  able  to  profit  by  the  experience  obtained  in  ' 
the  others;  they  are  consequently  all  more  or  less  experiments  in  a 
new  and  untried  style.  The  principal  parts  of  the  church  of  St. 
Ouen  at  Rouen,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  somewhat  too  late  a  date  ;  and 
beautiful  though  it  is,  masonic  perfection  was  then  coming  to  be  more 
considered  than  the  exjiression  cither  of  poetry  or  of  ]iower. 

Still  in  Rheims  Cathedral  we  have  a  building  possessing  so  many 
of  the  perfections  and  characteristic  beauties  of  the  art  that  it  may 
almost  serve  as  a  type  of  the  earlier  style,  as  St.  Ouen  may  of  the 
later;  and  though  we  may  regret  the  absence  of  the  intermediate 
steps,  except  in  such  fragments  as  the  Sainte  Chapellc  at  Paris,  still 
between  them  wo  may  obtain  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  form  to 
■which  French  art  aspired  during  its  most  flourishing  age. 

To  avoid  as  far  as  may  be  possible  the  tediousness  of  repetition 
necessary  if  the  attempt  were  made  to  describe  each  building  sepa- 
rately, and  at  the  same  time  not  to  fall  into  the  confusion  that  must 
result  from  grouping  the  whole  together,  the  most  expedient  mode 
will,  perhaps,  be  to  describe  first  the  four  great  typical  cathedrals  of  | 
Paris,  Chartres,  Rheims,  and  Amiens,  and  then  to  point  out  briefly  the 
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principal  resemblances  and  differences  between  these  and  the  other 
cathedrals  of  France. 
I  Of  these  four,  that  of  Paris  is  the  oldest ;  the  foundation-stone 
havinn-  been  laid  1163,  and  the  work  carried  on  with  such  activity  by 
the  bishop,  Maurice  de  Sully,  that  the  high  altar  was  dedicated  1182, 
the  interior  completed  1208,  and  the  west  front  finished  about  the 
year  1214. 

The  history  of  the  cathedral  of  Chartres  (Woodcut  No.  389),  is 
not  so  easily  traced.      An  imjiortant  church  was  erected  there  by 

Bisliop  Fulbert  in  the  beginning  of 
the  llth  century,  of  which  building 
scarcely  anything  now  remains  but 
the  piers  of  the  western  doors. 

The  building  of  the  present  church 
seems  to  have  been  commenced  about 
a  century  after  tlie  completion  of  the 
older  building,  for  the  great  western 
towers  were  in  ]>rogress  in  the  year 
1145,  and   the  new  choir  must  have 

_ ;-'%/r5;-^i^       been  commenced  very  shortly  after- 

■  ■  A-  ;  -  wards.  Indeed,  the  greater  part  of 
the  building  belongs  to  the  latter  lialf 
of  the  r2th  century,  or  very  early  in 
the  13th ;  but  it  was  not  completed 
till  the  year  12G0. 

The  cathedral  of  liheims  (Wood- 
cut Xo.  300)  was  commenced  in  the 
vear  1211,  immediately  after  a  fire 
which  consumed  the  preceding  build- 
ing, and  under  the  auspices  of  Arch- 
bishop Alberic  de  Humbert,  —  Robert 
de  Couci  acting  as  trustee  on  the  part 
of  the  laity.  It  was  so  far  completed 
in  all  essential  parts  as  to  be  dedicated 
in  1241. 

Amiens  Cathedral  (Woodcut  Xo. 

391)  was  commenced  in  1220,and  com- 

]ileted  in  1257;    but  being  partially 

Paris.    (From  ciiai.uy,  <•  Moyen-Age    jp^troved    bv   fire    the    Year    after- 

Blouumental.")    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  iu.        uimhi>lii      uy  „       , 

wards,  the  clerestory  and  all  the 
upper  parts  of  the  church  were  rebuilt.  The  whole  appears  to 
have  been  comjileted,  nearly  as  wo  now  find  it,  about  the  year  1272. 
From  this  period  to  the  building  of  the  Choir  of  St.  Ouen,  at  P.ouen, 
1318-1339,  there  is  a  remarkable  deficiency  of  great  examjiles  in 
France.     The   intermediate   space   is  very  imperfectly  filled  by  the 
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3«7.  Section  of  Side  Aisles,  Cathedral 
of  P.ai-is.  (From  Gailhabaud,  "Archi- 
tecture.")   Scale  50  It.  to  1  iu. 


examples  of  St.  Urbain  at  Troyes,  St.  Bcnignc  at  Dijon,  and  a  few 
others.  These  are  just  sufficient  to  shovv  how  exquisite  tlie  style 
then  was,  and  what  we  have  lost  by 
almost  all  the  cathedrals  of  France  hav- 
ing been  commenced  simultaneously, 
and  none  being  left  in  which  the  expe- 
rience of  their  predecessors  could  be 
made  available. 

Though  tlie  plans  of  these  cathe- 
drals differ  to  some  extent,  their  dimen- 
sions are  very  nearly  the  same ;  that 
at  — 

Paris,  covering  about      .     .     64,108  feet. 

Chartres 08,200    " 

liheims 07,47o    " 

Amiens 71,208    " 

These  dimensions,  though  inferior  to 
those  of  Cologne,  Milan,  Seville,  and 
some  otiier  exceptional  buildings,  are 
still  as  large  as  those  of  any  erected 
in  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  cathedral  of  Paris  was  designed 
at  a  time  when  the  architects  had  not  obtained  that  confidence  in 
their  own  skill  which  made  them  afterwards  complete  masters  of  the 
constructive    difficulties   of   the  design.      As 
shown  in  the  plan  (Woodcut  No.  386),  the 
jjoints  of  support  are  far  more  numerous  and 
are  placed  nearer  to  one  another  than  is  usu- 
ally the  case ;  and  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
section,  instead  of  two  tall  stories,  the  height 
is  divided  into  three,  and  made  up,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  of  a  series  of  cells  built  over  and 
beside  each,  so  as  to  obtain  immense  strength 
with  a  slight  expenditure  of  materials. 

It  must  at  the  same  time  be  confessed 
that  this  result  was  obtained  with  a  con- 
siderable sacrifice  of  grandeur  and  sin)i)licity 
of  effect.  Even  before  the  building  was  com- 
pleted, the  architects  seem  to  have  become 
aware  of  these  defects;  and  as  is  shown  in 
the  woodcut  (No.  388),  the  simple  undivided 
windows  of  the  clerestory  were  cut  down  so 


Original  I  Improved 

Design.  |     Design. 

3>^K.    External  Klevation, 

as  to  give  them  the  greatest  possible  heisrht,     Cathedral  of  Paris    (From 

and  the  roof  of  the  u|iper  gallery  made  fiat 

to  admit  of   this.      Subsequently  larger  windows   were   introduced 
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between  the  buttresses,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  fewer  and  larger 
parts,  and  also  of  course  to  admit  of  larger  surfaces  for  painted  glass. 
With  all  these  ini|)rovenicnts  the  cathedral  has  not  internally  the 
game  grandeur  as  tlie  other  three,  though  externally  there  is  a  very 
noble  simplicity  of  outline  and  appearance  of  solidity  in  the  -wliole 
design.     Internally  it  still  retains,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  plan,  the 

hexajiartite  arrange- 
ment in  its  vaults 
over  the  central 
aisle,  and  the  quadri- 
partite in  the  side- 
aisles  only.  This 
causes  the  central 
vault  to  overpower 
those  on  each  side, 
and  makes  not  only 
the  whole  cliureh, 
but  all  the  parts, 
look  much  smaller 
than  would  have 
been  the  case  liad 
the  roof  been  cut 
into  smaller  divi- 
sions, as  was  always 
subsequently  the 
case. 

At  Chartres  most 
of  these  defects  were 
avoided ;  there  is 
there  a  simplicity  of 
design  and  a  grand- 
eur of  conception 
seldom  surpassed. 
The  great  defect  of 
proportion  in  that 
building  arises  from 
the  circumstance 
that  the  arcliitect 
included  the  three 
aisles  of  the  old 
church  in  the  central  aisle  of  the  jirescnt  one.  At  that  time  the 
architects  had  not  attained  that  daring  ])erfection  of  execution  which 
afterwards  enabled  them  to  carry  the  vaults  to  so  astonishing  a  height. 
At  Chartres  the  proportion  of  width  to  height  is  nearly  as  1  to 
2,  the  breadth   of   the  central   nave    being   nearly  50   ft.,   aud    the 


Plan  of  Chartres  rattieitral.    (From  Chapuy.)    Scale 
100  ft.  to  1  ill. 
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heiglit  only  106.  With  the  great  length  of  such  buildings  found  in 
England  such  jiroportions  wore  tolerable,  but  in  the  shorter  French 
cathedrals  it  gives  an  appearance  of  depression  wliich  is  far  from 
being  pleasing;  and,  as  the  painted  glass  has  been  almost  entirely 
removed  from  the  nave,  a  cold  glare  now  pervades  the  whole,  which 
renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  original 
effect. 


Ekft 


Sim.     l'l;iii  ol  KliiMius  (  atlii'ilial. 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  ill. 


391.    Plan  of  Amiens  Cathedral, 
(From  Cliapuy.)  Scale  100  ft.  to  1  in. 


Most  of  those  defects  were  avoided  by  the  builders  of  the  cathedral 
at  Iiheiins,  and  nothing  can  exceed  tlie  sim]ile  beauty  .and  jierfcction 
of  tlie  arrangement  of  the  plan,  as  well  as  of  the  general  harmony  of 
all  the  ]iarts.  The  proportion,  both  in  width  and  lieiglit,  of  the  side- 
aisles  to  tlie  central  nave,  and  the  absence  of  side  cluqiels  and  of  any 
subsequent   additions,  render  the  nave  one  of  the  most  perfect  in 
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France.  The  mode  in  which  tlie  cliurcli  exp.inils  as  you  approach 
the  choir,  and  tlie  general  arrangement  of  the  eastern  part  as  shown 
in  the  plan  (A\'ooilcut  Xo.  390),  are  equally  excellent,  and  are  sur- 
passed by  no  building  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Tlie  piers  are  perhaps 
a  little  heav}^,  and  tlicir  capitals  want  simplicity ;  the  triforiuin  is  if 
anything  too  plain  ;  and  at  the  present  day  the  effect  of  light  in  the 
church  is  in  one  resi)ect  reversed,  inasmuch  as  the  clerestory  retains 
its  painted  glass,  which   in  the  side-aisles  lias    been  almost   totally 


39:!.    'N'iew ol  the  Fiivade  oi  tLu  LatbtJral  .it  Paris.    (From  Cb.ipuy.) 

destroyed,  making  the  building  appear  as  though  lighted  from  below 
—  an  arrangement  highly  destructive  of  architectural  beauty.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  it  far  surpasses  those  buildings  which  preceded 
it,  and  is  only  equalled  by  Amiens  and  those  completed  afterwards. 
Tlieir  superiority,  however,  arose  from  the  introduction  just  at  the  time 
of  their  erection  of  complicated  window-tracery,  enabling  the  builders  to 
dispense  almost  wholly  with  solid  walls,  and  to  make  their  clei-estories 
at  least  one  blaze  of  gorgeous  coloring.      By  the  improvement  in 
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tracery  then  introiluec<l,  tlicy  were  able  to  dispose  tlie  glass  in  the 
r.iost  beautiful  forms,  and  framed  in  stone,  so  as  to  render  it,  notwith- 
standing its  extent,  still  an  integral  jjart  of  the  whole  building.  In 
this  respect  the  great  heiglit  of  the  clerestory  at  Amiens,  ar.d  its 
exceeding  lightness,  give  it  an  immense  advantage  over  the  pieceding 


393.    Northwest  View  o£  the  CatUedral  at  Cliartres.    (Fium  CUapuy.) 


churches,  although  this  is  gained  at  the  sacrifice,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  the  sober  and  simple  majesty  of  the  earlier  examples.  There  is, 
nevertheless,  so  much  beauty  and  so  much  poetry  in  tiie  whole  effect, 
tliat  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  apply  the  cold  rules  of  criticism  to  so  fanciful 
and  fascinating  a  creation. 

Externally  the  same  progress  is  observable  in  these  four  cathedrals 
as  in  their  interior  arrangements.     The  facade  of   the  cathedral  at 
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Pnris  CWoodcut  No.  392)  is  simple  in  its  outline,  and  Viold  and  ma- 
jestic in  all  its  ]iarts,  and  though,  jierhaps,  a  little  open  to  the  charge 
of  lieaviness,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  situation,  and  both  in 
design  and  jiro])ortion  fits  admirably  to  the  church  to  which  it  is 
attached.  TIio  flanks,  too,  of  the  building,  as  originally  designed, 
must  have  been  singularly  beautiful,  for,  though  sadly  disfigured 
by  the  insertion  of  the  chapels,  which  obliterate  the  buttresses  and 
deprive  it  of  that  light  and  shade  so  indispensable  to  architectural 
effect,  there  yet  remains  a  simplicity  of  outline,  and  an  elegance  in 
tlie  wliole  form  of  the  building,  that  has  not  often  been  excelled  in 
Gothic  structures. 

The  lower  j)art  of  the  facade  at  Chartres  (Woodcut  No.  303)  is 
older  than  that  of  Paris,  and  so  plain  (it  miglit  almost  Ije  called 
rude)  as  hardly  to  admit  of  comparison  with  it;  but  its  two  s})ires,  of 
different  ages,  are  unsurpassed  in  France.  Even  in  the  southern  or 
older  of  the  two,  which  was  probably  finished  in  the  12tli  century,  we 
find  all  the  elements  wliich  were  so  fully  developed  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere  in  the  following  centuries.  The  change  from  the  square  to 
the  octagon,  and  from  the  perpendicular  part  to  the  sloping  sides  of 
the  spire,  are  managed  with  the  most  perfect  art;  and  were  not  the 
effect  it  produces  destroyed  by  tlie  elaborate  richness  of  the  other 
spire,  it  would  be  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  class. 
The  new  or  northern  s])ire  was  erected  by  Jean  Texier  between  the 
years  1507  and  1514,  and,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  its  date,  it 
must  be  considered  as  on  the  whole  the  most  beautifully  designed 
spire  on  the  continent  of  Europe ;  and,  thongii  not  equal  in  height, ' 
certainly  far  surpassing  in  elegance  of  outline  and  appropriateness  of 
design  those  at  Strasburg,  Vienna,  or  even  at  Antwerji.  If  it  has  rivals 
it  is  that  at  Fribnrg,  or  those  designed  for  tiie  cathedral  at  Cologne ; 
but  were  its  details  of  the  same  date,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it 
would  be  considered  the  finest  spire  of  the  three. 

The  transepts  at  Chartres  have  more  projection  than  those  of 
Paris,  and  were  originally  designed  with  two  towers  to  each,  and 
two  others  were  placed  one  on  each  side  of  the  choir ;  so  that  the 
cathedral  would  have  had  eight  towers  altogether  if  completed ;  but 
none  except  the  western  two  have  been  carried  higher  than  the 
springing  of  the  roof;  and  though  they  serve  to  vary  the  outline, 
they  do  not  relieve,  to  the  extent  they  might  have  done,  the  heavy 
massiveness  of  the  roof.  In  other  respects  the  external  beauty  of  the 
cathedral  is  somewliat  injured  by  the  extreme  heaviness  of  the  flying 
buttresses,  which  were  deemed  necessary  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the 
enormous  vault  of  the  central  nave ;  and,  though  each  is  in  itself 
a   massive   and   beautiful    object,    they  crowd   the  clerestory  to  an 


'  The  liciglit  of  the  old  spire  is  342  ft.  (J  iu.  willi  the  cross;  of  the  new,  371  ft. 
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inconvenient  extent;  tlie  effect  of  wliich  is  also  somewliat  injured 
by  tlic  imperfect  tracery  of  the  windows,  each  of  wliicli  more 
resembles  separate  openings  grouped  together  than  one  grand  and 
simple  window. 

Tlie  progress  that  took  place  between  this  building  and  that  at 
Jvheims  is  more  remarkable  on  the  exterior  than  even  in  the  interior. 
The  facade  of  that  cluirch,  tliough  small  as  compared  with  some 
others,  was  perhaps   the  most   beautiful  structure  produced  during 
the  Middle  Ages ;  and,  though  it  is  ditticult  to  institute  a  rigorous 
'  com]iarison  between  things  so  dissimilar,  there  is  perhaps  no  fayade, 
either  of  ancient  or  of   modern  times,  that  sur- 
passes it  in  beauty  of  j)roportion  and  details,  or 
in  fitness  for  the   purpose   for  which  it  was  de- 
I  signed.     Xothing  can  exceed  the  majesty  of  its 
'  deeply-recessed  triple  portals,  the  beauty  of  the  rose- 
window    that    surmounts 

them,  or   the  elegance  of 

the  gallery  that  completes 

the  fajade  and   serves  as 

a   basement   to   the    light 

and  graceful  towers   that 

crown     the     composition. 

These    were   designed    to 


*viilri    •^•'^I'ly  spires,  no  doubt  as 


If!)  I,  w  Jit  i.. 


394.    Buttress  ;.    . 

(From  Batissier,  "  I 

I'Art.") 


elegant  and  appropriate  as 
themselves;  but  this  part 
of  the  design  was  never 
completed.  The  beautiful 
range  of  buttresses  which 
adorn  the  flanks  of  the 
building  are  also  ]icrhaps 
the     most     beautiful     in 

FT  .1       395.  Buttresses  at  Rheiuis, 

ranee,     and     carry    the        (Fromcuai)uy.) 


design  of  the  facade  back 
to  the  transepts.  These  are  late  and  less  ornate  than  the  western 
front,  but  are  still  singularly  beautiful,  though  wanting  the  two 
towers  designed  to  complete  them.  On  the  intersection  of  the 
nave  witli  the  transepts  there  rose  at  one  time  a  spire  of  Avood, 
probably  as  high  as  the  intended  spires  of  the  westeni  towers, 
and  one  still  crowns  the  ridge  of  the  chevet,  rising  to  half  tlie 
height  above  the  roof  that  tlie  central  one  was  intended  to  attain. 
Were  these  all  complete,  we  should  have  the  beau  ideal  externally 
of  a  French  cathedral,  with  one  central  and  two  western  spires, 
and  four  towers  at  the  ends  of  the  transei)ts.  All  these  jierhaps 
never  were  fully  completed  in   any  instance,  though  the  rudiments 
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of  tlie  arraiigomcnt  are  found  in  almost  all  tlip  ]M-incipnl  French 
cathedrals.  In  some,  as  fur  instance  at  Itouen,  it  w.'is  carried 
out  in  number,  tliough  at  such  different  periods  and  of  such 
varied  design  as  to  destroy  that  unity  of  effect  essential  to  perfect 
beauty. 

The  external  effect  of  Amiens  may  be  taken  rather  ns  an  example 
of  the  defects  of  the  general  design  of  French  cathedrals  than  as  an 
illustration  of  their  beauties.  The  western  fa(;ade  presents  the  same 
genei'al  features  as  those  of  Paris  and  Kheims,  but  the  towers  are  so 
small  in  proportion  to  the  immense  building  behind  as  to  look  mean 
and  insignificant,  while  all  the  parts  are  so  badly  put  together  as  to 
destroy  in  a  great  measure  the  effect  they  were  designed  to  p'roduce. 
The  northern  tower  is  223  ft.  high,  the  southern  205  ;  both  then^fore 
are  higher  than  those  at  York,  but  instead  of  being  appropriate  and 
beautiful  adjuncts  to  the  building  they  are  attached  to,  they  only 
serve  in  this  instance  to  exaggerate  the  gigaiitic  incubus  of  a  roof, 
208  ft.  in  height,  which  overpowers  the  building  it  is  meant  to 
adorn. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  central  s]iire,  which,  though  higher 
than  that  at  Salisbury,  being  422  ft.  high  from  the  pavement,  is 
reduced  from  the  same  cause  to  comparative  insignificance,  and  is 
utterly  unequ.'d  to  the  purjiose  of  relieving  the  heaviness  of  outline 
for  which  this  cathedral  is  remarkable.  The  filliug  up  of  the  spaces 
between  the  buttresses  of  the  nave  with  chapels  prevents  the  tran- 
septs from  having  their  full  value,  and  gives  an  unpleasing  fulness  and 
flatness  to  the  entire  design. 

All  French  cathedrals  are  more  or  less  open  to  these  objections, 
and  Are  deficient  in  consequence  of  that  exquisite  variety  of  outline 
and  play  of  light  and  shade  for  which  the  English  examples  are  so 
remarkable;  but  it  still  remains  a  question  how  iar  the  internal 
loftiness  and  the  glory  of  their  painted  glass  compensate  for  these 
external  defects.  The  truth,  perhaps,  may  be  found  in  a  mean 
between  the  two  extremes,  wliich  has  not  unfortunately  been  attained 
in  any  one  example  ;  and  this  arises  mainly  from  the  fact  that, 
besides  the  effect  of  mass  or  beauty  of  outline,  there  were  many 
minor  considerations  of  use  or  beauty  that  governed  the  design.  We 
must  consequently  look  closely  at  tlie  details,  and  restore,  in  imagina- 
tion at  least,  the  building  in  all  its  completeness,  before  we  can 
discover  how  far  the  general  effect  was  necessarily  sacrificed  for 
particular  purposes. 

What  painted  glass  was  to  the  interior  of  a  French  cathedral, 
sculpture  was  to  the  exterior.  Almost  all  the  arrangements  of  the 
fagade  were  modified  mainly  to  admit  of  its  display  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.     The  three  great  cavernous   porches  of   the  lower 
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jiart  would  be  njr'}'  ^ml  tiiimcaniiig  in  the  liiglicst  degree  witliout  tlie 
sculptures  tliat  adorn  them.  The  galleries  above  are  mere  ranges  of 
niches,  as  unmeaning  -without  their  statues  aa  the  great  mullionecl 
■windows  without  tlieir  "storied  ]ianes."  In  such  lateral  porches,  too, 
as  those  for  instance  at  Chartres,  the  architecture  is  wliolly  subordinate 
to  the  sculj)ture  ;  ami  in  a  jierfect  cathedral  of  the  13th  century  the 
buttresses,  ]iinnacles,  oven  the  gargoyles,  every  "coin  of  vantage," 
tells  its  tale  by  some  image  or  representation  of  some  living  thing, 
giving  meaning  and  animation  to  the  -whole.  The  cathedral  tlius 
became  an  ininiensc  collection  of  sculptures,  containing  not  only  the 
"whole  history  of  the  world  as  then  known  and  understood,  but  also  of 
an  immense  number  of  objects  representing  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  i 
Middle  Ages.  Thus  the  great  cathedrals  of  Chartres  and  Rheims  even  ' 
now  retain  some  5,000  figures,  scattered  about  or  grouped  together  in 
various  j)arts,  beginning  with  the  history  of  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  all  the  wondrous  incidents  of  the  1st  chapter  of  Genesis,  and 
thence  continuing  the  history  through  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  tliese  scul]>tures  the  story  of  the  redem])tion  of  mankind 
is  told,  as  set  forth  in  the  Xew,  with  a  distinctness,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  an  earnestness,  almost  imjiossiblc  to  sur]>nss.  On  the 
other  hand,  ranges  of  statues  of  kings  of  France  and  other  pojiular 
potentates  carry  on  the  thread  of  profane  liistory  to  the  period  of  the 
erection  of  the  cathedral  itself.  In  addition  to  these  we  liave,  inter- 
spersed with  them,  a  whole  system  of  moral  i)hilosophy,  as  illustrated 
by  the  virtues  and  the  vices,  each  represented  by  an  appropriate  sym- 
bol, and  the  reward  or  jmnishmcnt  its  invariable  accompaniment. 
In  other  parts  are  shown  all  the  arts  of  peace,  every  process  of 
husbandry  in  its  appropriate  season,  and  each  manufacture  or  liandi- 
craft  in  all  its  principal  foi-ms.  Over  all  these  are  seen  the  heavenly 
hosts,  with  saints,  angels,  and  archangels.  All  this  is  so  harn-ioniously 
contrived  and  so  beautifully  expressed,  that  it  becomes  a  question 
even  now  whetlier  the  sculjiture  of  these  cathedr.als  does  not  excel  the 
architecture. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  wlicn  books  were  rare,  and  those  who  could 
read  them  rarer  still,  this  sculpture  was  certainly  most  valuable  as  a 
means  of  po])ular  education  ;  but,  as  Victor  Hugo  beautifully  expresses 
it,  "  Ceci  tuera  cela  :  le  livrc  tuera  I'Eglise."  The  ]irin ting-press  has 
rendered  all  this  of  little  value  to  the  jircsent  generation,  and  it  is 
only  through  the  eyes  of  the  artist  or  the  antiquary  that  we  can  even 
dimly  appreciate  what  was  actual  instruction  to  the  less  educated 
citizens  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  medium  through  wliich  they 
learned  the  history  of  the  world,  'or  heard  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  conveyed  from  God  to  man.  All  this  few,  if  any,  can 
fully  enter  into  now;  but  unless  it  is  felt  to  at  least  some  extent, 
it  is  impossible  these  wonderful  buildings  can  ever  be  appreciated. 
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In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  sculpture,  the  painting,  the  music  of  the 
people  were  all  found  in  the  cathedrals,  and  there  only.  Add  to 
this  their  ceremonies,  their  sanctity,  especially  that  conferred  by  the 
relics  of  saints  and  martyrs  which  they  contained  —  all  these  things 

made  these  buildings  all  in  all  to  those 
who  erected  and  to  those  who  wor- 
shipped in  them. 

The  cathedral  of  Bcauvais  is  gene- 
rally  mentioned    in    conjunction   with 
that  of  Amiens,  and  justly  so,  not  only 
in  consequence  of  its  local  proximity, 
and  from  its  being  so  near  it  in  date, 
but  also   from  a   general   similarity  in 
style.     Beauvais  is  in  fact  an  exaggera- 
tion of  Amiens,  and  shows  defects  of 
design  more  to  be  expected  in  Germany 
than    in   France.      It   was   commenced 
five  years  later  than  Amiens,  or  in  1225, 
and  the  works  were  vigorously  pursued 
between     the     years    1249    and    1267, 
though    the    dedication    did    not    take 
pilace    till    1272.      The    architects,    in 
their   rivalry   of   their   great   neighbor, 
seem   to    have    attempted    more   than 
they   had    skill    to    pel-form,   for    the 
roof    fell    in    in    1284,   and    when   re- 
built,   additional    strength    was    given 
by   the   insertion   of    another   pier   be- 
tween  every  two  of   those  in  the  old 
design,    which    served    to    exaggerate 
the  apparent  height  of  the  pier-arches. 
Emboldened    by    this,    they    seem    to 
have  determined  to  carry  the  clerestory 
to    the    unprecedented    height   of    150 
_  ft.,   or   about    three    times   the   width, 

306.    Bay  of  Nave  of  Beauvaia  Cathe- j^-jgngm-jjio-     from     the      centre     of      one 
dral.    No  scale.  ^  ,_,  .  .  , 

pier  to  that  ot  the  next,  fins,  with 
a  very  long  nave,  a  very  acute  vault,  wide  pier-spaces,  and  bold 
massive  supports,  might  have  been  not  only  tolerable,  but  sublime  ; 
but  as  this  cathedral  wants  all  these  qualities,  the  effect  now 
is  only  that  of  a  most  extraordinary  masonic  tour  de  force,  which, 
though  productive  of  considerable  astonishment  among  the  gap- 
ing vulgar,  is  defective  in  taste,  and  by  no  means  pleasing  in 
design. 
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Tlii'sc  defects,  moreover,  were  conslilcrnljly  increased  by  tlio  late 
period  at  wiiich  tlie  greater  part  of  the  calliedral  \va.s  built.  The 
south  transept  was  commenced  only  in  loOO  j  the  northern  one  thirty 
years^ later,  and  was  only  finished  in  1537  ;  but  even  tliis  hardly  gives 

t  fW  '  'X  '  ill''' 


3(>7.    Doorway,  .South  Transept,  Beauvais.    (From  CUapuy.) 

the  date  of  the  details,  for  in  1555  the  architects  of  the  building,  being 
seized  with  a  desire  of  rivalling  tlie  dome  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
which  was  then  the  object  of  universal  admiration,  undertook  the 
construction  of  a  spire  on  the  intersection  of  the  transepts,  which 
VOL.  I. — 35 
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they  completed  in  thirteen  years,  but  whicli  stood  only  five  years 
from  that  time,  having  fallen  dcMvn  on  the  day  of  the  Ascension  in 
the  year  1573.  This  accident  so  damaged  the  works  under  it  as  to 
require  considerable  reconstruction,  which  is  what  we  now  see.  This 
spire,  of  which  the  original  drawings  still  exist,  was  486  ft.  in  height ; 
and  although,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  age  in  which  it  was 
erected,  not  of  the  purest  design,  must  still  have  been  a  very  noble 
and  beautiful  object,  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Chartres,  which  was 
built  only  half  a  century  earlier. 

Taken  altogether,  the  cathedral  of  Beauvais  may  be  considered  as  an 
example  of  that  "  vaulting  ambition  that  o'erlcajis  itself."    Every  prin- 

cij)Ie  of  Gothic  art  is  here  carried 
to  an  extreme  which  destroys 
the  ol)ject  with  wliii-h  it  was  de- 
signed, and  not  only  practically 
has  caused  the  ruin  of  the  build- 
ing and  prevented  its  completion, 
but  has  so  far  destroyed  its  ar- 
tistic effect  as  to  make  it  an  ex- 
ample of  what  should  be  avoided 
rather  than  of  what  should  be 
followed.  It  has  all  that  want 
of  repose  and  solidity  which  has 
often  been  made  the  reproach 
of  Gothic  architecture.  Not- 
withstanding its  size,  it  has  no 
majesty:  and  tliougli  it  has 
stood  so  long,  it  has  a  painful 
appearance  of  instability:  its 
whole  construction  looks  like 
props  applied  to  prevent  its 
falling,  rather  than,  as  in  the 
earlier  buildings,  suggesting  ad- 
ditional strength  and  insuring 
durability.  Even  its  details,  as 
shown  in  the  Woodcut  Xo.  397, 
representing  one  of  the  £ran- 
septs,  show  an  attenuation  and  meagreness  very  unusual  in  Frencli 
architecture,  and  which,  though  graceful,  have  neither  tlie  power 
of  the  earlier  nor  the  richness  characteristic  of  contemporary 
buildings. 

The  cathedral  of  Noyon  is  an  earlier  example,  and  one  of  the  best 
and  most  elegant  transition  specimens  in  France,  having  been  com- 
menced about  the  year  1137,  and  completed,  as  we  now  see  it,  in  1167. 
Here  the  circular  arch  had  not  entirely  disappeared,  which  was  owing 


398.    Plan  of  CltludriU  at  Noyon. 
Kamee's  "  Monographie.") 
Scale  lOU  ft.  to  1  In. 
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to  its  early  date,  and  to  its  situation  near  the  Gorman  border,  and  its 
connection  with  tlie  See  of  Tournay,  with  wliicli  it  was  long  nnited. 
Like  the  sister  church  at  that  ])lace,  it  was  triapsal,  which  gave  it 
great  elegance  ox  arrangement.  The  one  defect  of  this  form  seems  to 
be,  that  it  does  not  lend  itself  easily  to  the  combination  of  towers 
wliich  were  then  so  much  in  vogue. 

In  singular  contrast  to  this  is  the  neighboring  cathedral  of  Laon, 
one  of  the  very  few  in  France  which  liave  no  chevet.  It  terminates 
with  a  square  east  end,  like  an  English  church,  except  that  it  has 
there   a  groat  circular  window  only,  instead  of  the  immense  wall  of 


Ron.    Spires  of  I.auij  CatkeJral.     (From  Dusomerard.) 


glass  usually  ado])ted  in  this  country.  In  style  it  more  resembles  the 
cathedral  of  Paris  than  any  other,  though  covering  less  ground  and 
smaller  in  all  its  features.  Its  great  glory  is  its  crowning  group  of 
towers.  The  two  western  (with  the  exception  of  their  spires)  and 
the  two  at  the  end  of  the  noi-thern  transept  are  complete.  On  the 
southern  side  only  one  has  been  carried  to  its  full  heiglit,  and  the 
central  lantern  is  now  crowned  by  a  low  pyramided  roof  instead  of 
the  tall  spire  that  must  once  have  adorned  it ;  but  oven  as  they 
now  are,  the  six  that  remain,  whether  seen  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood    of    the    building   or   from   the   plain    below  —  for    it    ' 
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400.    View  of  Cathedral  at  Coatances.    (From  Transactions  of  Institute  of  British  Architects.) 


Stands  most  nobly  on   the  flat  top  of  a  high  isolateil  hill  —  have  ,i 

highly  picturesque  and  pleasing 
effeot,  and  notwithstanding  the 
nidencss  of  some  of  its  details, 
and  its  deficiency  in  sculpture,  it 
is  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  cathcdi'als 
of  France. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  the  coni- 
]dete  pointed  Gothic  churches  of 
France  is  that  of  Coutances  (Wood- 
cut No.  400),  the  whole  of  wliich 
belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  13th 
century,  and  though  poor  in  sculp- 
ture, makes  up  for  this  to  some 
extent  by  the  elegance  of  its  archi- 
tectural  details,  which    are    unri- 

401.   Laa.v(.:.a;.j,  Au-verre.   ^From  chapuy.)  vailed  or  ncai'lv  so  in  France. 
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Externally  it  possesses  two  western  spires,  and  one  octagonal 
lantern  over  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept,  which,  both 
for  beauty  of  detail  and  ajipropriateness,  is  the  beet  specimen  of  its 
class,  and  only  wants  the  crowning  spire  to  make  this  group  of  towers 
equal  to  anything  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

Notre  Dame  de  Dijon  is  another  example  of  the  same  early  and 
elegant  age,  but  possessing  the  Burgundian  peculiarity  of  a  deeply 
recessed  porch  or  nar- 
thex,  surmounted  by  a 
fajadc  of  two  open 
galleries,  one  over  the 
other,  exactly  in  the 
in.anner  of  the  churches 
of  Fisa  and  Lucca  of 
the  11th  and  12th  cen- 
turies, of  which  it  may 
be  considered  an  imita- 
tion. It  is,  however, 
as  unsatisfactory  in 
pointed  Gothic,  even 
with  the  very  best  de- 
tails, as  it  is  in  the 
pseudo-classical  style  of 
Pisa,  forming  in  either 
case  a  remarkably  un- 
meaning mode  of  deco- 
ration. 

The  cathedrals  of 
Sens  and  Auxerre 
are  pure  examples 
cf  pointed  architecture. 
The  hitter  (a.d.  1213) 
internally  rivals  per- 
haps even  Coutances. 
Xothing  can  be  more 
elegant  than  the  junc- 
tion of  the  lady  chapel 
here  with  the  chevet ;  for  though  this  is  almost  always  pleasingly 
arranged,  the  design  has  been  unusually  successful  in  this  instance. 
The  two  slender  shafts,  shown  in  the  Woodcut  No.  401,  just  suffice 
to  give  it  pro-eminence  and  dignity,  without  introducing  any  feature 
60  large  as  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 

In  the  great  church  at  St.  Quentin,  the  five  chapels  of  the  chevet 
have  each  two  pillars,  arranged  similarly  to  these  of  the  lady  chapel 
at  Auxerre ;  and  though  the  effect  is  rich  and  varied,  the  result  is  not 


401     rianof  Cathedral  at  Tro^e»     (From  An  ii  1    'Voyage 
diiii  le  Del  artcmcut  Uu  1  \ul)e  )    Scale  I  0  tl   to  1  in. 
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quite  so  happy  as  in  tliis  instance.  Taken  altogether,  however,  few 
chevets  in  France  are  more  perfect  and  beautiful  tium  tliis  almost 
unknown  example. 

The  cathedral  of  Troves,  commenced  in  1200,  and  continued  steadily 
for  more  than  three  centuries,  is  one  of  the  few  in  France  designed 
originally  with  five  aisles  and  a  range  of  chapels.  The  effect,  however, 
is  far  from  satisfactory.  The  great  width  thus  given  makes  the  whole 
a])pear  low,  and  tlie  choir  wants  that  expansion  and  dignity  which  is 


,v4!i'f&iil 


403.    Fagaiie  of  Catliedral  at  Troyes.    (From  Ariiaud.j 

SO  pleasing  at  Rlieims  and  Cliartres.  Still  the  details  and  design  of 
the  earlier  parts  are  good  and  elegant ;  and  the  west  front  (Woodcut 
No.  403),  though  belonging  wholly  to  the  16th  centurv,  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  specimens  of  flamboyant  work  in  France,  being  rich 
without  exuberance,  and  devoid  of  the  bad  taste  that  sometimes  dis- 
figures works  of  this  class  and  age. 

The  cathedral  at  Soissons  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  all  these 
churches.     Nothing  can  surpass  the  Justness  of  the  proportions  of  the 
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central  and  side  aislos  both  in  themselves  and  to  one  another.  Though 
the  church  is  not  large,  and  principally  of  that  age  —  the  latter  half  of 
the  13th  century — ^in  which  the  effect  depended 
so  much  on  painted  glass,  now  destroyed  or 
disarranged,  it  still  deserves  a  place  in  the  hrst  /' 
rank  of  French  cathedrals. 

The  two  cathedrals  of  Toul  and  Tours  present 
many  points  of  great  beauty,  but  their  most  re- 
markable features  are  their  western  facades,  both 
of  late  date,  each  possessing  two  towers  termi- 
nating in  octagonal  lanterns,  with  details  verging 
on  the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  and  yet  so  Gothic 
in  design  and  so  charmingly  executed  as  almost 
to  induce  the  belief,  in  si)ite  of  the  fanciful  extrav- 
agance which  it  displays,  that  the  architects 
were  approaching  to  something  new  and  beautiful 
when    the   mania  for  classical  details  overtook   404.   window  of  Cathedral 

,  at   Lyons.      (From  Pey- 

tuem.  ree's"  Manuel  del' ArcU- 

The  two   cathedrals  of   Limoges   and  Dijon 
belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  century,  and,  will,  consequently 
when  better  known  fill  a  gap  pain- 
full}' felt  in  the  history  of  the  art. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate 
all  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  country, 
or  to  attempt  to  describe  their  pecu- 
liarities; but  we  must  not  omit  all 
mention  of  such  as  Lisieux,  remark- 
able for  its  beautiful  facade,  and 
Evreux,  for  the  beauty  of  many  of  its 
parts,  though  the  whole  is  too  much 
a  patchwork  to  produce  an  entirely 
pleasing  effect.  Nevers,  too,  is  re- 
markable as  being  one  of  the  only 
two  double-apse  cathedrals  in  France, 
Besan9on  being  the  other.  At  Nevers 
this  was  owing  to  the  high  altar 
having  been  originally  at  the  west, 
a  defect  felt  to  be  intolerable  in 
France  in  the  16th  century,  when 
the  church  was  rebuilt,  when  it  was 
done  without  destroying  the  old  sanc- 

.  -o       1  IT  .  T     405.     Plan  of  Cathedral , at  Bazas.     (From 

tuary.     iJordeaux,  already  mentioned  Lamothc.i)   Scale  loo  ft  to  i  in. 


1  "Compte  Rendu  dcs  Travaiix  de  la   Commission  dcs  Jlouuments,"   etc.: 
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for  its  noble  nave  ivitliout  aisles,  possesses  a  chevet  woitlij-  of  it,  ami 
two  spires  of  great  lieauty  at  the  ends  of  the  transe]its,  the  only  sjiires 
so  placed,  I  think,  in  France.  Autun  lias  a  spire  on  the  intersection 
of  the  nave  with  the  transepts  as  beautiful  as  anything  of  the  same 
class  elsewhere.  The  cathedial  of  Lyons  is  interesting,  as  showing 
how  hard  it  was  for  the  Southern  ])eo])Ie  of  France  to  shake  off  their  old 
st\le  and  adopt  that  of  their  Xorthern  neitrhbors.     With  much  trrand- 

eur  and  elegance 
of  details,  it  is  still 
so  clumsy  in  de- 
sign that  neither 
the  whole  nor  any 
of  its  parts  can 
be  considered  as 
satisfactory.  The 
windows,  for  in- 
stance, as  shown  in 
the  woodcut  (No. 
404),  look  more  like 
s]iecimens  of  the  so- 
called  carjjenter's 
Gothic  of  modern 
times  than  exam- 
])Ies  of  the  art  of 
the  Jliddle  Ages. 

There  still  re- 
mains to  be  men- 
tioned the  cathe- 
dral at  Rouen. 
Tliis  reniark.able 
building  possesses 
parts  belonging  to 
all  ages,  and  ex- 
hibits most  of  the 

■106.    Plauof  C.itliiilnil  at  Unnrges.    (Prom  fiirardot,  "  Descarip-     bcauticS,  as  also.  It 
tiou  de  la  CaUicilrale.")    Scale  100  ft.  to  1  iu.  ,  r  i 

must  be  confessed, 
most  of  the  defects  of  each  style.  It  was  erected  with  a  total 
disregard  to  all  rule,  yet  so  s]ilendid  and  so  picturesque  that 
we  are  almost  driven  to  the  wild  luxuriance  of  nature  to  find 
anything  to  which  we  can  compare  it.  Internally  its  nave, 
though  rich,  is  painfully  cut  up  into  small  parts.  The  undivided 
piers  of  the  choir,  on  the  contrary,  are  too  simple  for  their 
adjuncts.  Externally,  the  transept  towers  are  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, but  are  overpowered  by  the  richness  of  those  of  the  west  front. 
Tlic  whole  of  that  facade,  in  spite  of  the   ruin  of  some  of  its  most 
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important  features,  ami  the  intrusion  of  much  nio<lcTn  vulgarity,  may 
be  called  a  roraance  in  stone,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a  profusion  of  the 
most  jilayful  fancies.  Like  most  of  the  cathedrals  near  our  shores, 
that  of  Iiouen  was  designed  to  have  a  central  sjiire ;  this,  however, 
was  not  completed  till  late  in  the  cinque-cento  age,  and  then  only  in 
vulgar  woodwork  meant  to  imitate  stone.  That  being  destroyed,  an 
attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  replace  it  by  still  more  vulgar  iron- 
work, leaner  and  poorer  than  almost  anything  else  of  modern  times. 
In  the  preceding  pages,  all  mention  of  the  cathedrals  of  Bazas  and 
Bourges  has  been  purposely  omitted,  because  they  belong  to  a  different 
type  from  the  above.     The  first  (Woodcut  Xo.  405)  is  one  of  the  most 


407.    Sectiou  of  Cathedral  at  Bourges.    (From  drawings  by  F.  Penrose,  Esq.,  architect.) 

Scale  50  ft.  to  1  in. 


perfect  specimens  of  the  pure  Gothic  style  in  the  South  of  Finance. 
Its  noble  triple  portal,  filled  with  exquisite  sculpture,  and  its  exten- 
sive chevet,  make  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  class.  It  shows 
no  trace  of  a  transept,  —  a  peculiarity,  as  before  pointed  out,  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  the  South.  This,  though  a  defect  in  so  far  as 
external  effect  is  concerned,  gives  great  value  to  tlie  internal  dimen- 
sions, the  appearance  of  length  being  far  greater  than  when  the  view 
is  broken  by  the  intersection  of  the  transept. 

This  is  still  more  striking  at  Bourges,  where  the  cathedral,  though 
one  of  the  finest  and  largest  in  France,  covering  73,170  square  feet,  is 
still  one  of  the  shortest,  being  only  40.5  ft.  in  extreme  length;  yet 
owing  to  the  central  aisle  being  wholly  unbroken,  it  appears  one  of 
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the  longest,  as  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  majestic  of  all.  This 
cathedral  possesses  also  anotlier  Southern  peculiarity  of  more  ques- 
tionable advantage,  in  having  five  aisles  in  three  different  heights. 
The  section  (Woodcut  No.  407)  will  explain  this.  The  central  aisle  is 
117  ft.  in  height,  those  next  to  it  66  ft.  high,  the  two  outer  only  28. 
These  last  ajipear  to  destroy  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  for  on  an 
inspection  of  the  building,  the  outer  aisles  do  not  a]ipear  to  belong  to 
the  design,  but  look  more  like  afterthoughts.  At  Milan,  Bologna,  and 
other  places  in  Italy,  where  this  gradation  is  common,  this  mistake  is 
avoided,  and  the  effect  proportionably  increased  ;  and  except  that  this 
arrangement  does  not  admit  of  such  large  window  spaces,  in  other 
respects  it  is  not  quite  clear  that,  where  double  aisles  are  used,  it 
■would  not  always  be  better  that  they  should  be  of  different  heights. 
This  arrangement  of  tlie  aisles  was  never  again  fairly  tried  in  France  ; 
but  even  as  it  is  the  cathedral  of  Bourges  must  rank  after  the  four 
first  mentioned  as  the  finest  and  most  perfect  of  the  remaining  edifices 
of  its  class  in  that  country.  It  is  singularly  beautiful  in  its  details, 
and  happy  in  its  main  proportions;  for  owing  to  the  omission  of  the 
transept,  the  length  is  exquisitely  adapted  to  the  other  dimensions. 
Had  a  transept  been  added,  at  least  100  ft.  of  additional  length 
woidd  have  been  required  to  restore  the  harmony ;  and  though 
externally  it  would  no  doubt  have  gained  by  such  an  adjunct,  this 
gain  would  not  have  been  adequate  to  the  additional  exj)ense  so 
incurred. 

The  greater  part  of  the  western  facade  of  this  cathedral  is  of  a  later 
date  than  the  building  itself,  and  is  extended  so  much  beyond  the  pro- 
portions required  for  effect  as  to  overpower  the  rest  of  the  building,  so 
that  it  is  only  from  the  sides  or  the  eastern  end  that  all  the  beauty  of 
this  church  can  be  appreciated. 

As  far  as  regards  size  or  richness  of  decoration,  the  cathedral  of 
Orleans  deserves  to  rank  as  one  of  the  very  first  in  France,  and  is 
remarkable  as  the  only  first-class  Gothic  cathedral  erected  in  Europe 
since  the  Middle  Ages.  The  original  church  on  this  site  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  Calvinists,  the  present  cathedral  was  commenced  in 
the  year  1601  by  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  although  the  rebuilding 
proceeded  at  first  with  great  vigor,  and  the  work  was  never  wdiolly 
discontinued,  it  is  even  now  hardly  comjsleted. 

Considering  the  age  in  which  it  was  built,  and  the  contemporary 
specimens  of  so-called  Gothic  art  erected  in  France  and  England,  it 
is  wonderful  how  little  of  classical  admixture  has  been  allowed  to 
creep  into  the  design  of  this  building,  and  how  closely  it  adhered  to 
every  essential  of  the  style  adopted.  In  plan,  in  arrangement,  and, 
indeed,  in  details,  it  is  so  correct,  that  it  requires  considerable  knowl- 
edge to  define  the  difference  between  this  and  an  older  building  of  the 
same  class.     Still  there  is  a  wide  difference,  which  makes  itself  felt 
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thongli  not  easily  descnoe..,  and  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  o.d  cathe- 
drals were  built  by  men  who  had  a  true  perception  of  their  art ;  while 
the  modern  example  only  bears  evidence  of  a  well-learnt  lesson,  dis- 
tinctly repeated,  but  without  any  real  feeling  for  the  subject.  This 
want  betrays  itself  in  an  unmeaning  repetition  of  parts,  in  a  deficiency 
of  depth  and  richness,  and  in  a  general  poverty  of  invention. 


y 
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Collegiate  Churches. 

It  would  not  oe  difficult  to  select  out  of  the  collegiate  churches 
of  France  as  complete  a  series  as  of  the  cathedrals,  though  of  inferior 
size.  But  having  al- 
ready gone  through 
the  one  class  of  build- 
ings, we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  a  brief 
notice  of  the  other. 
The  church  of  Charite 
sur  Loire  was  one  of 
the  most  picturesque 
and  beautiful  in 
France.  It  is  now 
partially  ruined, 
though  still  retaining 
enough  of  its  original 
features  to  illustrate 
clearly  the  style  to 
which  it  belongs. 
Originally  the  churcli 
"was  about  350  feet  in 
length  by  90  in 
breadth.  One  tower 
of  the  western  front, 
one    aisle,    and     the 

whole  of  the  choir  still    '"'*'•  ^'iaw  in  the  church  of  CharitH  sur  Loire. 

by  the  Author.) 

remam,    and    belong 

without  doubt  to  the  church  dedicated  in  1106  by  Pope  Pascal.  The 
presence  of  the  pointed  form  in  the  pier-arches  and  vaults  has  induced 
some  to  believe  that  this  church  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus, 
about  a  century  later,  and  when  the  church  was  restored  after  a  great 
fire.  Its  southern  position,  however,  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
the  earliest  daughter  church  of  the  abbey  of  Cluny,  and  the  whole 
style  of  the  building,  are  proofs  of  its  earlier  age.  All  the  decora- 
tive parts,  and  all  the  external  o]icnings,  still  retain  the  circular  form 
as  essentially  as  if  the  pointed  had  never  been  introduced. 


u. 


(.From  a  SketcU 
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Tlie  most  remarkable  feature  in  tlils  clmrcli  is  tlie  exuberance  of 
tiie  ornament  with  wliich  all  the  parts  are  decoratcfl,  so  very  unlike 
the  massive  rudeness  of  the  contemporary  Norman  or  Xorthern  styles. 
The  capitals  of  the  pillars,  the  arches  of  the  triforium,  the  jambs  of 
the  windows  and  the  cornices,  all  show  a  refinement  and  love  of  orna- 
ment characteristic  of  a  far  more  advanced  and  civilized  people  than 
those  of  the  Northern  provinces  of  P'rance. 

Among  those  wlio  were  jiresent  at  the  dedication  of  this  church 

was  the  Abbe  Suger,  then 
a  gay  young  man  of 
twenty  years  of  age,  who 
about  tliirty  years  later,  in 
tlie  plenitude  of  his  power, 
commenced  tlie  building 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis, 
near  Paris,the  west  front  of 
which  was  dedicated  in  the 
year  1140,  and  tlie  rest  of 
the  church  built  "stupenda 
celeritate,"  and  dedicated 
in  114-1.    Though  certainly 

a\  ''SHIa!  ~"  !'~~^'|— J  '  ^1        not  the  earliest,  St.  Denis 

may  be  considered  as  the 
typical  exan)])le  of  the 
earliest  pointed  Gothic  in 
France.  It  terminated  the 
era  of  transition,  and  fixed 
the  epoch  wlien  the  Nor- 
thern pointed  style  became 
supreme,  to  the  total  ex- 
clusion of  the  round-arched 
style  that  preceded  it.  The 
effect  of  Sugers  church  is 
now  destroyed  by  a  nave 
of  the  14th  century  —  of 
great  beauty,  it  must  be  confessed  —  which  is  interpolated  between 
the  western  front  and  the  choir,  both  which  remain  in  all  essentials 
as  left  by  him,  and  enable  us  to  decide  without  hesitation  on  the  state 
of  architectural  art  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  church. 

A  few  years  later  was  commenced  the  once  celebrated  abbey  of 
Pontigny,  near  Auxerre,  probably  in  1150,  and  completed,  as  we  now 
find  it,  witliin  15  or  20  years  from  that  date. 

Externally  it  displays  an  almost  barn-like  simplicitj',  having  no 
towers  or  pinnacles  —  plain  undivided  windows,  and  no  ornament  of 
any  sort.     The  same  simplicity  reigns  in  the  interior,  but  the  varied 


409.    Chevei,,  Pontigny.    (From  Chaillou  des  Barres.) 
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form  and  piny  of  light  and  shade  here  relieve  it  to  a  sufficient  extent, 
and  make  it  altogether,  if  not  one  of  the  most  charming  examples  of 
its  asic,  at  least  one  of  the  most  instructive,  as  sliowing  how  much 
effect  can  be  obtained  by  ornamental  arrangement  with  the  smallest 
possil)le  amount  of  ornament.  In  obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  Cister- 
cian order,  it  neitlier  ha<l  towers  nor  painted  glass,  which  last  circum- 
stance, perhaps,  adds  to  its  beauty,  as  we  now  see  it,  for  the  windows 
being  small,  admit  just  light  enough  for  effect  without  the  painful 
glare  tliat  now  streams  through  the  large  mullioned  windows  of  the 
cathedral  of  Au.xerre. 

To  the  Englishman,  Pontigny  should  be  more  than  usually  inter- 
esting, as  it  was  here  that  the  three  most  celebrated  archbishops  of 
Canterbui-y  —  Becket,  Langton,and  Edmund  —  found  an  asylum  wlien 
driven  by  the  troubles  of  their  native  land  to  seek  a  refuge  abroad, 
and  the  bones  of  the  last-named  sainted  prelate  are  said  still  to  remain 
in  the  chdsse,  represented  in  the  woodcut,  and  are  now  and  have  been 
for  centuries  the  great  object  of  worship  here. 

About  a  century  after  the  erection  of  these  two  early  sjiecimens  we 
have  two  others,  the  dates  of  which  are  ascertained,  and  which  exhibit 
the  pointed  style  in  its  greatest  degree  of  perfection.  The  first,  the 
Sainte  Chapelle  in  Paris,  was  commenced  in  1241  and  dedicated  in 
1244 ; '  the  other,  the  church  of  St.  Urban  at  Troyes,  was  begun  in  1262, 
and  the  choir  and  transept  completed  in  126G.  Both  are  only  frag- 
ments—  choirs  to  which  it  was  originally  intended  to  add  naves  of 
considerable  extent.  The  proportions  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  are  in 
consequence  somewhat  too  tall  and  short ;  but  the  noble  simplicity  of 
its  design,  the  majesty  of  its  tall  windows,  and  the  beauty  of  all  its 
details,  render  it  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  of  the  style  at  its 
culminating  point  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis.  Now  tliat  the  whole  of 
the  painted  glass  has  been  restored,  and  tlie  walls  repainted  according 
to  wliat  may  be  assumed  to  have  been  the  original  design,  we  are 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  &uch  a  building  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  may  be  that  our  eyes  are  not  educated  up  to  the  mark,  or  that  the 
restorers  have  not  quite  grasped  the  ancient  design ;  but  the  effect  as 
now  seen  is  certainly  not  quite  satisfactory.  The  painted  glass  is 
glorious,  but  the  effect  would  certainly  have  been  more  pleasing  if  all 
the  structural  parts  of  the  architecture  had  been  of  one  color.  There 
is  no  repose  about  the  interior — nothing  to  explain  the  construction. 
The  flat  parts  may  have  been  painted  as  they  now  are ;  but  surely 
the  sliafts  and  ribs  could  only  have  been  treated  as  stone. 

The  other  was  founded  by  Pope  Urban  IV.,  a  native  of  Troyes, 
and  would  have  been  completed  as  a  large  and  magnificent  cliurch, 


1  A  plan  of  the  Sainte  Pliapelle  will  be  fnunrl  in  Book  YI.  Chap.  II.,  when 
comparing  it  with  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  'Westminster. 
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but  for  the  opposition  of  some  contumacious  nuns,  wlio  liaci  sufficient 
power  and  influence  even  in  those  days  to  thwart  the  designs  of  tlie 
Pope  himself.  Its  great  perfection  is  the  beauty  of  its  details,  in 
which  it  is  unsurpassed  by  anything  in  France  or  in  Germany ;  its 
worst  defect  is  a  certain  exaggerated  temerity  of  construction,  which 
tends  to  show  how  fast,  even  when  this  church  was  designed,  archi- 
tecture was  passing 
from  the  han<ls  of 
the  true  artist  into 
those  of  tlie  mason, 
whose  attempts  to 
astonish  by  wonders 
of  construction  then 
and  ever  afterwards 
completely  marred 
the  progress  of  the  art 
which  was  tliought 
to  be  thereby  pro- 
moted. 

About  seventy 
years  after  this  we 
come  to  the  choir  of 
St.  Ouen,  and  to  an- 
otlier  beautiful  little 
church,  Ste.  Marie 
del'Epine  (^Yoodcut 
No.  410),  near  Cha- 
lons sur  Marne,  com- 
menced apparently 
about  1320,  though 
not  completed  till 
long  afterwards.'  It 
is  small  —  a  minia- 
ture cathedral  in  fact 
—  like  our  St.  Mary 
Redcliffe,  which  in 
man)'- respects  it  re- 
sembles, and  is  a  perfect  bijou  of  its  class.  One  western  spire 
remains  —  the  other  was  destroyed  to  make  room  for  a  telegraph      and 


410.    West  Front  of  Ste.  Marie  I'Epiue.    (From  Dusomerard.) 


1  IStr.  Berpsfnrd  TTope.  in  his  "Eng- 
lish Catliedral  of  the  XlXth  Century." 
contends  that  this  oh\irch  was  only  cnm- 
menced  in  1419;  and  also  maintains  that 
the  west  front  was  completed  by  an  Eni- 
lish  architect  named  Patrick  in  1429.  If 
this  were  so,  we  must  abandon  all  our 


chronology  foimded  on  style.  It  is  all  a 
mistake  if  the  east  end  is  not  a  century 
earlier.  I  am.  however,  unwilling  to  go 
to  school  again  on  the  faith  of  a  httle 
pamphlet,  published  by  a  French  cur6 
in  a  remote  village. 
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is   not   only  beautiful    in    itself,  but  interesting  as  almost  the  only 
example  of  an  open-work  spire  in  France. 

The  church  of  St.  Ouen,  at  Roiicn,  was  beyond  comparison  the 
most  beautiful  and  perfect  of  the  abbey  edifiees  of  France.  This  was 
commenced  by  Marc  d'Argent  in  the  year  1318,  and  was  carried  on 
uninterruptedly  for  twenty-one  years,  and  at  his  death  the  choir  and 
transejits  were  completed,  or  very 
nearly  so.  The  English  wars  inter- 
rupted at  this  time  the  proijress  of 
this,  as  of  many  other  buildings, 
and  the  works  of  the  nave  were 
not  seemingly  resumed  till  about 
1490,  and  twenty-five  years  later 
the  beautiful  western  front  was 
commenced. 

Excejit  that  of  Limoges,  the 
choir  is  almost  the  only  perfect 
building  of  its  age,  and,  being 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  choir 
at  Cologne  (1'276  to  1321),  affords 
a  means  of  comparison  between 
the  two  styles  of  Germany  and 
France  at  that  age,  entirely  to  the 
advantage  of  the  French  example, 
which,  though  very  much  smaller, 
avoids  all  the  more  glaring  faults 
of  the  otiier. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  proportion  of  this  most 
elegant  church  ;  and,  except  that  it 
wants  the  de])th  and  earnestness  of 
the  earlier  examples,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  beautiful  thing 
of  its  kind  in  Europe.  The  propor- 
tion, too,  of  the  nave,  transepts,  and 
choir  to  one  another  is  remarkably 
happy,  and  affords  a  most  striking 
contrast  to  the  very  imperfect 
proportions  of  Cologne.  Its  three  towers  also  would  have  formed 
a  perfect  group  as  originally  designed,  but  the  central  one  was 
not  completed  till  so  late  that  its  details  have  lost  the  aspiring 
character  of  the  building  on  which  it  stands,  and  the  western  spires, 
as  rebuilt  Avithin  the  last  few  years,  are  incongruous  and  inappro- 
priate; whereas,  had  the  original  design  been  carried  out  according 
to  the  drawings  which  still  exist,  it  would  have  been  one  of  tlie  most 
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Plan  of  Church  of  St.  Ouen  at  Uouen 
(From  Peyroe"8  "  Manuel.") 
Scale  100  ft.  to  1  ill. 
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beautiful  f:i9atlc.s  known  nnywhere.  The  diagonal  ])osition  of  the 
towers  met  most  hajjpily  tlie  difficulty  of  giving  breadth  to  the  fa9ade 
without  placing  them  beyond  tlie  lino  of  the  aisles,  as  is  done  in  the 


412.    ClimcU  of  St  Ouen  at  Koueii  fiom  the  b  E     (Fioiii  Cliapuj  ) 


cathedral  of  Rouen,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  variety  to  the  per- 
spective which  must  have  had  the  most  pleasing  effect.  Had  the  idea 
occurred  earlier,  few  western  towers  would  have  been  placed  other- 
wise ;  but  tlie  invention  came  too  late,  and  within  the  last  few  years 
we  have  seen  all  traces  of  the  arrangement  ruthlessly  obliterated. 
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The  style  of  the  choir  of  tliis  church  miiy  be  fairly  judged  from  tlio 
view  of  the  southern  porch  (Woodcut  No.  413).  This  has  all  that 
perfection  of  detail 
which  we  are  aceus. 
tomed  to  admire  in 
Cologne  Cathedral, 
and  the  works  of  the 
time  of  our  Second 
Edward,  combined 
with  a  degree  of  light- 
ness and  grace  pecu- 
liar to  this  church. 
The  woodcut  is  too 
small  to  show  the 
details  of  the  sculp- 
ture in  the  tympa- 
num above  the  doors, 
but  that  too  is  of 
exquisitcbcauty,  and 
being  jilaccd  where 
it  can  be  so  well 
seen,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  perfectly  pro- 
tected, it  heightens 
the  architectural  de- 
sign without  in  any 
way  seeming  to  inter- 
fere with  it.  This  is  a  somewhat  rare  merit  in  French  portals.  In 
most  of  them  it  is  evident  that  the  architect  has  been  controlled 
in  his  design  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  immense  quantity  of 
sculpture  which  usually  crowds  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  position 
of  the  figures  is  often  forced  and  constrained,  and  the  bas-reliefs  nearly 
unintelligible,  from  the  architects  having  been  unable  to  give  the 
sculptor  that  unencumbered  space  which  was  requisite  for  the  full 
develojiment  of  his  ideas. 

It  would  be  easy  to  select  numerous  examples  from  tlie  collegiate 
and  parish  churches  of  France  to  e.vtend  this  series.  Our  limits  will 
not,  however,  admit  of  the  mention  of  more  than  one  other  instance. 
The  sepulchral  cliurch  of  Brou  en  Bresse  was  erected  between  1511  and 
1536,  by  Margaret  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Maximilian,  and  aunt  of 
Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany.  It  was  .therefore  nearly  conteni- 
l)orary  with  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  at  Westminster,  and  thus  affords  the 
means  of  comparison  between  the  English  and  French  styles  of  the 
day,  which  is  wholly  in  favor  of  our  own ;  both  are  the  most  florid 
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413.    Southern  Porch  ot  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen.    (From  Chapuy.) 
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spcciiiicn.s  of  tlioir  class  in  either  country,  but  at  Brou,  both  externally 
and  internally,  all  majesty  of  form  and  constructive  propriety  are  lost 
sight  of;  and  thougli  we  wonder  that  stone  could  be  cut  into  such  a 
marvellous  variety  of  l.aee-like  forms,  and  are  dazzled  by  the  splendor 
of  the  whole,  it  is  witli  infinite  j)leasure  that  we  turn  from  these 
elaborate  specimens  of  declining  taste  to  an  earlier  and  purer  style. 
Fascinating  as  some  of  these  late  buildings  undoubtedly  are  from  the 
richness  of  decorative  fancy  that  reigns  in  every  detail,  still  they  can 
only  be  regarded  as  the  ])roduction  of  the  stone-mason  and  carver,  and 
not  of  the  arts  of  the  architect  or  sculjitor  jiroperly  so  called. 

In  the  city  of  Rouen  we  also  find  the  beautiful  einirch  of  St.  Maclou 
(1432-1500),  a  gorgeous  specimen  of  the  later  French  style,  presenting 
internally  all  the  attenuation  and  defects  of  its  age;  but  in  the  five 
arcades  of  its  beautiful  western  front  it  displays  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  elegant  specimens  of  flamboyant  work  in  France.  It  also 
shows  wliat  the  fafado  of  St.  Ouen  would  have  been  if  completed  as 
designed.  This  church  once  possessed  a  noble  central  tower  and  spire, 
destroj-ed  in  1794.  When  all  this  was  complete,  few  clnirches  of  its 
age  could  have  competed  with  it. 

St.  Jacques  at  Diejijie  is  another  church  of  the  same  age,  and  pos- 
sessing the  same  lace-like  beauty  of  detail  and  elaborate  finish,  which 
charms  in  spite  of  soberer  reastm,  that  tells  us  it  is  not  in  stone  that 
such  vagaries  sliould  be  attemjited.  Abbeville,  St.  Riquicr,  and  .all 
the  princijjal  towns  throughout  that  part  of  France,  are  ridi  in  speci- 
mens of  the  late  GotJiic,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  These 
specimens  are  in  many  respects  beautiful,  but  in  all  that  constitutes 
true  and  good  art  they  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  glorious  e23och 
which  preceded  them. 
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ALTHOUGH  in  tlie  jirt'ceding  pages,  in  describing  the  principal 
clnirehes  of  France,  mention  lias  been  made  of  the  various 
changes  of  detail  which  took  place  from  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  the  pointed  style  till  its  abandonment  in  favor  of  the  revived 
classical,  still  it  seems  necessary  to  recajiitulate  the  leading  changes 
tiiat  were  introduced.  This  will  be  most  fitly  done  before  we  leave 
the  subject  of  French  architecture,  that  being  on  the  whole  tlie  most 
complete  aiu;l  harmonious  of  all  the  ]iointed  styles,  as  well  as  the 
earliest. 

Pillars. 

Of  these  details,  the  first  that  arrests  the  attention  of  the  inquirer 
is  the  form  of  the  pillars  or  piers  used  in  tlie  Middle  Ages,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  feature  that  bears  the  most  immediate  resemblance  to  the 
typical  forms  of  preceding  styles.  Indeed,  the  early  pillars  in  the 
round-arched  style  were  virtually  rude  imitations  of  Roman  originals, 
made  so  tliiek  and  heavy  as  to  bear  without  apparent  stress  the  whole 
weight  of  the  arches  they  snp]iorted,  and  of  the  superincumbent  wall. 
This  increase  of  the  weight  laid  upon  the  pillars,  and  consequently  in 
their  strength  and  heaviness,  was  the  great  change  introduced  into 
the  art  of  building  in  the  early  round  Gothic  style.  With  the  same 
requirements  the  classic  architects  either  must  have  thickened  their 
jiillars  im'mensely,  or  coupled  them  in  some  way.  Indeed,  the  Romans, 
in  such  buildings  as  the  Colosseum,  placed  the  pillars  in  front  and 
a  ]iier  behind,  which  last  was  the  virtual  support  of  the  wall.  The 
Gothic  architects  improved  on  this  by  adding  a  pill.ar,  or  rather  a  half 
]>ill:ir,  on  each  side,  to  receive  the  pier  arches,  and  carrying  up  those 
behind  and  in  front  to  8U]>port  the  springing  of  the  vault  or  roof, 
instead  of  the  useless  entablature  of  the  Romans. 

By  this  means  the  pier  became  in  plan  what  is  rcjirescnted  in  Figs. 
1  and  2  in  the  diagram  (Wuodcut  No.  414).  Sometimes  it  was  varied, 
as  represented  in  Fig.  3,  where  the  angle-shafts  were  only  used  to 
lighten  the  apparent  heaviness  of  the  central  mass;  in  other  examples 
both  these  modes  are  combined,  as  in  P'ig.  4,  which  not  only  construct- 
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ively  but  artistically  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  combinations  which 
the  square  forms  are  capable  of,  combining  great  strength  with  great 
lightness  of  appearance,  and  variety  of  light  and  shaile. 

These  four  forms  may  be  said  to  be  typical  in  the  South,  where  the 
style  was  derived  so  directly  from  the  Roman  square  pier  combined 
with  an  attached  circular  pillar. 

In  the  North  the  Normans,  and,  generally  speaking,  all  the  Frankish 
tribes  used  the  circular  pilhir  in  preference  to  the  square  ]iier,  and 
consequently  the  variations  were  as  shown  in  Figs.  5,  6,  7,  and  8; 
which,  though  forming  beautiful  combinations,  wanted  the  accentua- 
tion produced  by  the  contrast  between  the  square  and  round  forms. 


O 


.1^3 


414.    Diagram  of  Plans  of  Pillars. 


The  architects  after  a  time  seem  to  have  felt  this,  an<l  tried  to 
remedy  it  by  inti'oducing  ogee  forms  and  sharp  edges,  with  deep 
undercut  shadows,  thus  applj'ing  to  the  pillars  those  forms  which  had 
been  invented  for  the  mouldings  of  the  ribs  of  the  vaults,  and  for  the 
tracery  of  the  windows.  The  expedient  was  perfectly  successful  at 
first,  and,  so  long  as  it  was  practised  in  moderation,  gave  rise  to  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  pillars  to  be  found  in  any  style.  It 
proved,  however,  too  tem])ting  an  o]iportunity  for  the  indulgence  of 
every  sort  of  quirk  and  quibble  ;  and  after  passing  through  the  shapes 
shown  in  Figs.  9  and  10,  where  the  meaning  of  all  the  parts  is  still 
sufficiently  manifest,  it  became  as  complicated  as  Fig.  11,  and  sometimes 
even  more  cut  up,  so  that  all  meaning  and  beauty  was  lost.  It  became 
moreover  very  expensive  and  difficult  to  execute,  so  that  in  later  times 
the  architects  reverted  either  to  circular  pillars,  or  to  such  a  form  as 
that  shown  in  Fig.  12,  which  was  introduced  in  the  16th  century.  The 
change  may  have  been  jiartly  introduced  Jirom  motives  of  economy, 
and  also  to  some  extent  from  a  desire  to  imitate  the  flutings  of  classical 
pillars  :  but  from  whatever  motive  it  arose,  it  is  singularly  unmeaning 
and  inartistic ;  and  as  the  capital  was  at  the  same  time  omitted,  the 
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wliolc  ]iil]ar  took  an  appearance  of  cold  poverty  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  true  spirit  of  Gothic  art.  Tliis  last  change  showed,  per- 
liaps  more  clearly  than  those  introduced  into 
any  other  feature,  liow  entirely  the  art  had 
died  away  before  the  classical  styles  super- 
seded it. 

Windows. 

Before  painted  glass  came  into  use,  very 
small  apertures  sufficed  to  admit  the  re- 
(juired  quantity  of  light  into  the  churches. 
These  openings  retained  their  circular-arched 
heads  long  after  the  pointed  form  pervaded 
the  vaults  and  pier  arches,  because  the  archi- 
tects still  thought  them  the  most  beautiful  ; 
they  moreover  occupied  so  small  a  ]iortiou  of  4i5.  window,  St.  Martin, 
the  wall  spaces  tliat  their  lines  neither  came 
in  contact  nor  interfered  with  the  constructive 
lines  of  the  buililing  itself;  but  when  it  was 
required  to  enlarge  them  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  large  ])ictures  the  retention  of  the 
circular  form  was  no  longer  practicable. 

The  Woodcut  No.  388,  showing  the  side 
elevation  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  illustrates 
well  three  stages  of  this  process  as  practised 
in  the  12th  and  18th  centuries.  It  exhibits 
first  the  large  undivided  window  without 
muUions,  the  glass  being  supported  by  strong 
iron  bars  ;  next,  that  with  one  mullion  and 
a  cii-cular  rose  in  the  head  ;  and  lastly,  in  the 
lower  story,  a  complete  traccried  window. 
The  transition  from  the  old  small  window- 
to  the  first  of  these  is  easily  explained,  and 
the  Woodcut  No.  415,  i-epresenting  one  of  the 
windows  in  St.  Martin  at  Paris,  will  explain 
the  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second. 
Instead  of  one  large  undivided  opening,  it  was 
often  thought  more  expedient  to  introduce  two 
lancets  side  by  side;  but  as  these  never  filled, 
nor  could  fill,  the  space  of  one  bay  so  as  to 
follow  its  principal  lines,  it  became  usual  to 
introduce  a  circvdar  window-  of  m-eater  or  less 
size  between  their  heads.     This,  with  the  rude 

construction  of   the  age,    presented    certain  difficulties,  which  were 
obviated  by  carrying  the  masonry  of  the  vault  through  the  wall  so  as 


416.    Window  of  Nave  of 
Cathedral  at  Cliartres. 


417.    Window  in  Clioic  of 
Cathedral  at  Chartres. 
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to  form  a  discliarging  areli.  When  once  tliis  was  done  it  required 
only  a  glance  from  an  experienced  builder  to  see  that  if  the  dis- 
cliarging arch  were  strong  enough,  the  whole  of  the  wall  between 
the  buttresses  niiglit  be  removed  without  endangering  the  safety 
of  the  building.  Tiiis  was  accordingly  soon 
done.  The  pier  between  the  two  lancets  be- 
came attenuated  into  a  mullion,  the  circle  lost 
its  independence,  and  was  grouped  with  them 
under  the  discharging  arch,  which  was  carried 
down  each  side  in  boldly  splayed  jambs,  and 
the  whole  became  in  fact  a  traceried  window. 
In  the  cathedral  at  Ciiartrcs  we  have  ex- 
amples of  the  two  extremes  of  tliese  transi- 
tional windows.  In  the  windows  of  the  aisles 
of  the  nave  (Woodcut  No.  416)  the  circle  is 
small  and  insignificant,  and  only  servos  to  join 
together  the  two  lancets.  In  the  clerestory 
(Woodcut  No.  417),  which  is  somewhat  later, 
the  circle  is  all  important  and  quite  over- 
«  I         powers  the  lower  ])art.     Here  it  is,  in  fact,  a 

^  [t        circular  window,   supported   by  a  rectilinear 

substructure.  In  lioth  these  instances  the  dis- 
charging arch  still  retains  its  circular  form, 
and  the  tracery  is  still  imperfect,  inasmuch  as 
all  the  ojKMiings  are  only  holes  of  various  forms 
cut  into  a  flat  surface,  whereas  to  make  it  per- 
fi    1  ,  'x^     feet,  it  is  necessary  that  the  lines  of  two  con- 

'fit/i.*'  ,  '^r'^M.'^'-:^  tiguous  ojienings  should  blend  together,  being 
sejiaratcd  by  a  straiglit  or  curved  moulded 
mullion,  and  not  merely  pierced  as  they  are 
in  this  instance.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  better 
illustrated  by  one  of  the  windows  of  the  side- 
aisles  at  Rheims,  where  the  pointed  Gothic 
window  has  become  complete  in  all  its  essential 
jiarts.  Even  here,  it  will  be  observed  liow 
awkwardly  the  circle  fits  into  the  si>herical 
triangle  of  the  u]ipcr  part  of  the  win<low. 
Indeed,  there  is  an  insuperable  awkwardness 
in  the  small  triangles  necessarily  left  in 
fitting  circles  into  the  spaces  above  the  lancets,  and  beneath  the 
pointed  head  of  the  openings.  When  four  or  five  lights  were  used 
instead  of  two,  this  defect  became  more  apparent ;  and  even  in  the 
example  from  St.  Ouen  (Woodcut  No.  419),  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  France,  the  architect  has  not  been  able  to  obviate  the  discordance 
between  the  conflicting  lines  of  the  circle  and  spherical  triangle.     At 
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last,  after  two  centuries  of  earnest  trial,  the  builders  of  those  days 
found  themselves  constrained  to  abandon  entirely  these  beautiful  con- 
structive geometric  forms,  for  tracery  of  a  more  manageable  nature, 
and  in  place  of  the  circle  they  invented  first  a  flowing  tracery,  of 
which  the  window  at  Chartres  (Woodcut  Xo. 
420)  is  an  exquisite  example ;  and  then  having 
shaken  off  the  trammels  of  constructive  form, 
launched  at  once  into  all  the  vagaries  of  the 
flamboyant  style.  In  this  style  stone  tracery 
was  made  to  look  bent  and  twisted,  as  willow 
wands.  Its  forms,  it  must  be  confessed,  were 
always  graceful,  but  constructively  weak,  and 
frequently  extravagant,  showing  a  complete  con- 
trast to  the  contemporary  perpendicular  style 
followed  in  England.  That  failed  from  the  stiff- 
ness of  its  forms  ;  this  from  the  fantastic  pliancy 
with  which  so  rigid  a  material  as  stone  was 
used.  Greatness  or  grandeur  was  as  impossible 
in  flamboyant  tracery,  as  grace  and  beauty  were 
with  the  perpendicular  style ;  still  for  domestic 
edifices,  and  for  the  smaller  churches  erected  in 
the  16th  century,  it  must  be  confessed  the  flamboyant  style  has  a 
charm  it  is  impossible  to  resist.  It  is  so  graceful  and  so  fantastically 
brilliant,  that  it  captivates  in  spite  of  our  soberer  reason,  lending  as 
it  does  an  elegance  to  every  edifice  where  it  is  found,  and  finding  its 
parallel  alone  among  the  graceful  fancies  of  the  Saracenic  architects 
of  the  best  age. 


420.    Window  at  Chartres. 


ClECULAE   WlXDOWS. 

By  far  the  most  brilliant  examples  of  this  class  in  France  are  to  be 
found  among  the  great  circular  windows  with  which  the  west  ends 
and  transepts  of  the  cathedrals  were  adorned.  There  is,  I  believe,  no 
instance  in  France  of  the  great  straight-mullioned  windows  of  which 
our  architects  were  so  fond,  and  even  where  the  east  end  terminates 
squarely,  as  at  Laon,  it  has  a  great  rose  window.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  circle,  so  long  as  it  was  wholly  adhered  to,  was  the 
noblest  form  architecturally,  both  externally  and  internally ;  but  when 
the  triforium  below  it  was  pierced,  and  the  lower  angles  outside  the 
circle  were  filled  with  tracery,  making  it  into  something  like  our  great 
windows,  the  result  was  a  confusion  of  the  two  modes,  in  which  the 
advantages  of  neither  were  preserved. 

Of  the  earlier  circular  windows,  one  of  the  finest  is  that  in  the 
western  front  at  Ciiartres  (Woodcut  Xo.  421),  of  inii)erfect  tracery,  like 
the  greater  part  of  that  cathedral,  but  of  great  size  and  majesty.  Its 
diameter  is  39  ft.  across  llie  oijcnings,  and  44  ft.  6  in   across  to  the 
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outer  mouldings  of  the  circle.  Those  of  the  transepts  are  smaller, 
being  only  33  ft.  across  the  opening,  but  show  a  considerable  advance 
in  the  art  of  tracery,  which  by  tlie  time  they  were  executed  was  be- 
coming far  better  understood. 

If  space  admitted,  it  would  be  easy  to  select  exatui)les  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  invention  between  these  early  efforts  and  the  almost 
perfect  window  that  adorns  tiie  centre  of  the  west  front  at  Kheims 
(Woodcut  No.  423)  ;  and  again  from  this  to  that  at  Evreux  (Woodcut 
No.  424).     In  the  latter  instance,  the  geometric  forms  have  given  way 
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i2l.    West  Window,  Cliurtres. 


422.    Transept  Window,  Cliartres. 


423.    West  Window,  Kheims. 


424.     West  Winiiow,  Evreux. 


to  the  hice-work  of  flowing  tracery,  of  which  this  is  a  pleasing  example. 
It  is  further  remarkable  in  respect  that  all  the  parts  of  the  tracery 
or  mnllions  are  of  the  same  thickness,  whereas  it  is  usual  in  flowing  or 
flamboyant  tracery  to  introduce  a  considerable  degree  of  subordination 
into  the  parts,  dividing  them  into  greater  or  smaller  ribs,  thus  avoid- 
ing confusion  and  giving  to  the  whole  a  constructive  ajjpearance  which 
it  otherwise  would  not  possess.  This  is  very  apparent  in  sueli  a 
window  as  that  which  adorns  the  west  front  of  St.  Ouen,  at  Kouen, 
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wlicre  the  parts  are  distinclly  subordinated  to  one  anotlier,  and  have 
consequently  that  strength  and  character  which  it  is  so  ditKcult  to 
impart.  It  also  exemplifies  what  was  before  alluded  to,  viz.,  the  mode 
in  which  the  lower  external  angles  of  the  circle  were  filled  up,  and 
also,  in  a  far  more  jileasing  manner  than  usual,  the  mode  in  which 
the  ])ierced  triforiuui  is  made  to  form  part  of  the  decoration.  Owing 
to  the  strong  transom  bar  here  employed,  tliere  is  strength  enough  to 
support  the   superstruc- 


^AjI 


M 


•^l%^j^/yj. 


-»»  <5!It      .e,^^ 


ture;  but  as  too  often  is 
the   ease,   when    tliis    is      .    j^, 
subdued  and  kept  under,  — .CJ^  ' 
there  is  a  confusion  be- 
tween  tlie  circular  and 
upright  jiarts,  which  is 
not  pleasing.     It  is  then 
neither   a    circular    nor 
an  ui)right  window,  but 
an    indeterminate    coin- 
jjound    of    two   Jileasing 
members,  in  which  both   V  ^  ' '' 
suffer  materially  by  jux- 
taposition. 

I  believe  it  is  safe  to 
assert  that  out  of  at 
least  a  Imndred  first- 
class  examples  of  these 
circular  windows,  wliich 
still  exist  in  France,  no 
two  are  alike.  On  the 
contrarj',  they  present 
the  most  striking  dissimilarity  of  design.  There  is  no  feature  on 
whicli  the  French  ai-chitects  bestowed  more  pains,  or  in  which  they 
were  more  successful.  They  are,  indeed,  the  chefs-cPceuvre  of  their 
decorative  aliilities,  and  the  most  pleasing  individual  features  of  their 
greater  churches.  At  the  same  time,  they  completely  refute  the  idea 
that  the  ])ointed  form  is  at  all  necessary  for  the  production  of  beauty 
in  decorative  apertures. 

Bays. 

It  may  be  useful  hei-e  to  rccajiitulate  what  has  been  said  of  the  sub- 
division of  churches  into  bays,  or,  as  the  French  call  them,  travees. 
The  two  typical  ai-rangcments  of  these  are  shown  in  "Woodcuts  Nos. 
382  and  383,  as  existing  before  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  forms. 
In  the  first  a  great  gallery  runs  over  the  whole  of  the  side-aisle, 
introduced  partly  as  a  constructive  expedient  to  serve  the  jjurpose  for 


West  Window,  St.  Oueu.    (From  Tugin.) 
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whicli  flying  buttresses  were  afterwards  employed,  partly  as  enabling 
the  architect  to  obtain  the  required  elevation  without  extraordinarily 
tall  pillars  or  wide  pier-spaces,  both  which  were  beyond  the  con- 
structive ])0\vers  of  the  earlier  builders.  These  galleries  were  also 
useful  as  adding  to  tlie  accommodation  of  the  cliurch,  as  peojtle  were 
able  thence  to  see  the  ceremonies  performed  below,  and  to  hear  the 
mass  and  music  as  well  as  from  the  floor  of  the  church.  These 
advantages  were  counterbalanced  by  tlie  greater  dignity  and  archi- 
tectural beauty  of  tlie  second  arrangement  ("Woodcut  Xo.  383),  where 
the  whole  heiglit  was  divided  into  that  of  the  side-aisles  and  of  a  clere- 
story, separated  from  one  another  by  a  triforium  gallery,  Avliieh  repre- 
sented, in  fact,  the  depth  of  the  wooden  roof  requisite  to  cover  the 
side-aisles.  Wlien  once  this  simple  and  beautiful  arrangement  was 
adojited,  it  continued  with  very  little  variation  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages.'  Ihe  proportions  generally  used  were  to  make  the  aisles  lialf 
the  height  of  the  nave.  In  other  words,  the  string-course  below  the 
triforium  divided  the  height  into  two  equal  parts;  the  space  above  that 
was  divided  into  three,  of  which  two  were  allotted  to  the  clerestory, 
and  one  to  the  triforium.'^  It  is  true  there  is  perhaps  no  single  instance 
in  which  the  proportions  here  given  are  exactly  preserved,  but  they 
sufticiently  represent  the  general  division  of  the  parts,  from  which  the 
architects  only  deviated  slightly,  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on 
tlie  other,  according  to  their  taste  or  caprice.  The  only  really  important 
change  afterwards  introduced  was  that  of  glazing  the  triforium  gal- 
lery also,  by  adopting  a  flat  roof,  or  one  nearly  so,  over  the  side-aisles, 
as  the  nave  in  the  church  of  St.  Oucn  at  Rouen,  or  by  covering  each 
bay  by  a  pyramidal  roof  not  seen  from  the  interior,  as  is  shown  in  the 
Woodcuts  Nos.  385  and  392.  The  whole  walls  of  the  church,  with 
the  slight  exception  of  the  spandrils  of  the  great  pier-.arches,  having 
thus  become  w.alls  of  glass,  the  mass  of  the  vault  being  supported 
only  by  the  deep  and  bold  constructive  lines  of  which  the  framework 
of  the  glazed  surfaces  consists. 

In  England  we  have  not,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  instance  of  a 
glazed  triforium,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  features  in  the 
later  styles  of  the  French  architects,  and  where  it  retains  its  colored 
glass,  which  is  indispensable,  produces  the  most  fairy-like  effects.  It 
is,  however,  questionable  whether  the  deep  shadow  and  constructive 
propriety  of  the  English  practice  is  not,  on  the  whole,  more  satisfactory. 
In  a  structure  of  glass  and  iron  nothing  could  be  more  approjiriate  than 
the  French  practice;  but  in  a  building  of  stone  and  wood  more  solidity 
is  required  to  produce  an  effect  which  shall  be  permanently  pleasing. 


1  The  earlier  form  is  fouml  retained 
at  Xoyon,  at  Paris,  as  sliown  in  Wooit- 
oiit  No.  300,  and  iu  most  of  the  cliurcUes 
of  tlie  litli  century;  but  in  the  first  years 


of  tlie  loth  it  gave  place  to  the  second, 
and  was  not  afterwards  revived. 

-  See  Introduction,  page  29,  Wood- 
cut No.  i. 
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Vaults. 

It  has  already  been  explained  how  essential  a  part  of  a  Gothic 
church  the  vault  was,  and  how  completely  it  was  the  governing  jiower 
that  gave  form  to  the  art.  We  have  also  seen  the  various  steps  by 
"which  the  architects  arrived  at  the  intersecting  vault,  which  became 
the  typical  form  in  the  best  age.  In  France  especially  the  stone  vault 
■was  retained  throughout  as  a  really  essential  feature,  for  though  tlie 
English  were  so  successful  iu  the  art  of  constructing  ornamental 
wooden  roofs,  the  jiructice  never  jirevailed  in  France. 

In  the  best  age  the  arrangement  of  the  French  vaults  was  extremely 
simple.  The  aisles  were  generally  built  in  square  comjiartnients,  the 
vaults  of  which  were  first  cir- 
cumscribed, each  by  four  equal 
arches  (Woodcut  No.  426),  of 
which  \  A  were  transverse  ribs, 
or  arc?  doubleaux  as  the  French 
called  them,  and  were  used,  as 
we  liavo  seen,  in  the  old  tunnel- 
vaults.  These  arches,  as  s]3ring- 
ing  from  the  main  points  of  % 
support,  were  the  principal 
strengtheners  of  the  vault,  u 
was  called  ihcformeret,  and  was  a  rib  built  into  tlie  wall,  of  the  same 
form  as  the  transverse  ribs,  and  so  called  because,  being  the  first  con- 
structed, it  gave  the  form  to  the  vault.  Lastly,  there  were  two  more 
ribs  springing  from  angle  to  angle,  and  intersecting  one  anotlier  at  < . 
These  were  called  ogives,  from  the  Latin  word  autjere,  to  strengthen,' 
which  was  the  object  of  their  employment  —  and  every  builder  knows 
how  essential  is  the  strcngtii  given  by  them.  In  modern  vaults  —  iu 
cellars  or  dock-vaults  for  instance,  if  built  of  brick  —  it  is  usual  to  in- 
sertjij:-oursejof_stone^on  the  edge  of  tlie^ intersection,  for  bricks  used 
there  would  be  liable  to  be  crushed  or  fall  out.  But  thoufli  tliis  is  now 
done  flush  with  the  brickwork,  the  Mediieval  architects  aUovved  this 
course  to  project,  not  only  because.^ueli  i)^ form  was  stronger  in  itself, 
but  because  it  gave  the  appearance  as  well  as  the  reality  nf  strr-iKrj^li 

The  roof  of  the  nave  was  composed  of  precisely  the  same  parts,  only 
that,  being  twice  as  wiile  as  each  comjiartinent  was  broad,  the  length 
of  the  transverse  ribs  and  of  the  intersecting  ogives  was  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  formerets  than  in  the  aisles.  Another  addition,  and 
certainly  an  improvement,  was  the  introduction  of  ridge-ribs  (d  d) 


426.    Diagram  of  Vaulting. 


The  French  aiiliriuaries  ('iiii)loy  this 
word  as  if  it  sli;nifieil  a  pointed  arfli, 
whence  they  designate  the  style  itself  as 
ojival.      There  is  uo  doubt,  however, 


that  the  word  has  nothing  to  do  with      <t 
the  form  of  the  arch  or  the  ogee,  hut  is 
the  name  of  a  rib  oomnioii  to  llie  round- 
arched  as  well  as  to  the  pointed  style. 
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marking  the  point  of  the  vault.  These  coukl  not  of  course  be  used 
with  circular  arches,  where  there  was  no  central  line  for  them  to  mark ; 
and  it  probably  was  from  this  cause  that  the  French  seldom  adopted 
thcni,  hav^jngjjecnjiccnistjjnu-'d  to  vaults  not  requiring-  them.  Another 
reason  was  that  all  their  earlier  vaults  were  more  or  less  domical,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  point  c  was  higher  than  the  points  a  or  b,  though 
this  is  more  apparent  in  hexapartite  vaults,  or  where  one  compart- 
ment of  the  nave-vaults  takes 
in  two  of  the  aisles,  than  in 
quadripiartite,  like  those  now 
under  consideration.  Still  all 
French  vaults  have  this  pecu- 
liarity more  or  less,  and  coxi- 
sefpicivtly^  the  longitudinal 
<i^>,|-      j,  I       ridge-rib,  where  usjkI,  hasjui 

up  and  down  broken  appear- 
ance,  which  is  cxtremclyjlis- 
agreeable,  and  must  in  a  great 
measure  have  prevented  its 
adoption.  There  is,  however, 
at  least  one  exception  to  this 
rule  in  France,  in  the  abbey 
churcji  of^Soiiyignyi  repre- 
sented in  the  woodcut  No. 
427,  where  this  rib  is  used 
with  so  pleasing  an  effect 
that  one  is  surprised  it  was 
not  in  more  general  favor. 

These  are  the  only  features 
usually  employed  by  French 
architects :  but  we  do  some- 
times find  ticrcerons,  oi- 
secondary  ogives,  used  to 
strengthen  as  well  as  to  orn.a- 
nient  the  plain  faces  of  the 
vaults,  one  or  two  on  each 
face,  as  at  e  e  (in  Woodcut  No.  426) ;  small  ribs  or  Hemes,  f  f, 
from  Uer,  to  l)ind,  were  also  occasionally  used  to  connect  all  these  at 
the  centre,  where  they  formed  star  patterns,  and  other  complicated 
but  beautiful  ornaments  of  the  \-ault.  These  last,  however,  are  rare 
and  exceptional  in  French  vaulting,  though  they  were  treated  by  the 
English  architects  with  such  success  that  we  wonder  they  were  not 
more  generally  adopted  in  France.  The  most  probable  explanation 
ajipears  to  be  that  the  French  architects  depended  more  on  color 
than  on  relief  for  the  effect  of  theirTaults,  while  in  England  color 
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was  S£aringlj;jiseilj_its  place  being  sni^plied  lay  constructive  carving. 
Wiiatever  may  have  been  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  methods 
when  first  used,  the  English  vaults  have  a  great  advantan-e  now, 
inasmuch  as  tlio  carving  remains,  while  the  paintings  of  the  others 
have  perished,  and  we  have  no  means  left  of  judging  of  their  original 
effect. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  French  vaulting,  almost 
entirely  unknown  in  this  country,  is  tiie  great  polygonal  vault  of  the 
semi-dome  of  the  chevet,  which  as  an  architectural  object  few  will  be 
disinclined  to  admit  is,  with  its  walls  of  painted  glass  and  its  lin-ht 
constructive  roof,  a  far  more  beautiful  thing  than  the  plain  semi- 
dome  of  the  basilican  a])se,  notwithstanding  its  mosaics.  Still,  as 
the  French  used  it,  they  never  quite  surmounted  the  difficulties  of 
its  construction  ;  and  in  their  excessive  desire  to  do  away  with  all 
solid  wall,  and  to  get  the  greatest  possible  surface  for  ])ainted  glass, 
they  often  distorted  these  vaults  in  a  very  unpleasing  manner. 

The  chevet  of  Pontigny  (Woodcut  No.  409)  presents  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  early  form  of  vault,  which,  owing  to  the  small  size  of 
the  windows  and  general  sobriety  of  the  composition,  avoids  the 
defects  above  alluded  to.  Of  the  latter  examples  tliere  are  few, 
except  that  of  Souvignj,  represented  in  "Woodcut  No.  -1:27,  where  the 
difficult}"  has  been  entirely  conquered  by  constructing  the  spandrils, 
with  pierced  tracery,  so  that  the  vault  virtually  springs  from  nearly 
the  same  height  as  the  arch  of  the  windows,_and  a  very  slinht 
i^iprovement  would  have  made  this  not  only  constructively,  but 
artistically  perfects  This  is  a  solitary  specimen,^  and  one  which, 
though  among  the  most  beautiful  suggestions  of  Gothic  art,  has  found 
no  admirtn-sjDrjit  least  no  imitators. 

Notwithstanding  this  difficulty  of  construction,  these  pierced  semi- 
domes  are  not  only  the  best  specimens  of  French  vaulting,  l)ut  sro 
among  the  most  beautiful  inventions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  form 
a  finer  termination  to  the  cathedral  vista  than  either  the  great 
windows  of  the  English,  or  the  wonderful  rose  windows  of  the 
French  catliedrals. 

BUTTKESSES. 

The  employment  of  buttresses  was  a  constructive  ex])edicnt  that 
followed  almost  indispensably  on  the  use  of  vaults  for  the  roofing  of 
churches.  It  was  necessary  either  to  employ  enormously  thick  walls  to 
resist  the  thrust,  or  to  siipport  them  by  some  more  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  the  materials.  The  tlieory  of  the  buttress  will  be  easily  under- 
stood from  the  diagram  (Woodcut  No.  428),  rejiresenting  seven  blocks 
or  masses  of  masonry,  disposed  first  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  wall, 
but  wliich  evidently  affords  very  little  resistance  to  a  thrust  or  ]nish 
tending  to  overturn  it  from  within.     The  left-hand  arrangement  is, 
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from  tlie  additional  breadth  of  base  in  the  direction  of  the  tlirust, 
much  less  liable  to  fall  outwards,  provided  the  distance  of  the  blocks 
from  one  another  is  not  too  great,  and  the  mass 
of  the  vault  docs  not  press  heavily  on  the  inter- 
mediate space.     This  last  difficulty  was  so  much 
folt  by  the  earlier  French  architects  that,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  South  of  France  especially,  they 
used  the  roof  of  the  side-aisle  as  a  continuous 
buttress  to  resist  the  tlirust  of  their  tunnel-vault. 
J    It  was  surmounted  also  by  the  introduction  of 
intersecting  vaults,  inasmuch  as  by  this  exjjedient 
428.   Diagram  of  But-      all  the  thrusts  were  collected  together  at  a  point 

tresses.  .     .  i  •     t 

over  each  pier,  and  a  resistmg  mass  apjilied  on 
that  one  point  was  sufficient  to  give  all  the  stability  required.  This, 
and  the  desire  of  raising  the  lights  as  higli  as  possible  into  the 
roof,  were  the  pi-incipal  causes  that  brought  this  form  of   vaulting 

into  general  use ;  still  it  has  not  yet  been 
shown  that  the  continuous  vault  is  not 
artistically  the  more  beautiful  of  the  two 
forms,  if  not  constructively  so  also. 

There  was  yet  another  difficulty  to  be 
mastered,  which  was  that  the  pi-incijial 
vault  to  be  abutted  was  that  over  the 
nave  or  central  part  of  the  church,  and 
buttresses  of  the  requisite  depth  would 
have  filled  up  the  side-aisles  entirely.  The 
difficulty  first  jiresented  itself  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  basilica  of  Maxentius  (Woodcut 
No.  202),  and  was  there  got  over  in  some- 
thing like  the  manner  practically  adopted 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  except  that  the  arch 
was  there  carried  inside,  whereas  the 
Gothic  architects  threw  the  abutting  arch 
across  on  the  outside  and  above  the  roof. 
Several  of  the  previous  woodcuts'  show 
the  system  of  flying  buttresses  in  various 
stages  of  advancement.  The  view  of  one 
of  those  of  the  choir  of  St.  Ouen  (Xo.  429) 
exhibits  the  system  in  its  greatest  degree 
of  development.  Here  there  are  two  ver- 
tical and  two  flying  buttresses,  forming  a 
system  of  great  lightness,  but  at  the  same  time  of  immense  construct- 
ive strength,  and  when  used  sparingly  and  with  elegance  as  in  this 


420   riying  Buttiess  of  St    Ouen. 

(riom  Batissier,  "  Iliitoue 

de  I'Art.") 


'  See  Woodcuts  Nos.  3S7,  305,  407,  etc. 
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instance,  constituting  an  object  of  great  beanty.  The  abuse  of  tliis 
e.\'j)edient,  as  in  tlie  cathedral  at  Cologne  and  elsewhere,  went  very 
far  to  mar  the  proper  effect. 

The  cathedral  at  Chartrcs  presents  a  singular  but  very  beautiful 
instance  of  an  earlier  form  of  flying  buttress  ;  there  the  immense  span 
of  the  central  vault  jiut  the  architects  on  their  mettle  to  provide  a 
sufficient  abutment,  and  tliey  did  it  by  building  what  was  literally 
an  open  wall  across  the  aisle  (see  Woodcut  No.  394),  strongly  arched, 
and  the  arches  connected  by  short,  strong  pillars  radiating  with  the 
voussoirs  of  the  arch.  Nothing  could  well  be  stronger  .and  more 
scientific  th.an  this,  but  the  absence  of  jierpcndicularity  in  the  jiillars 
was  unpleasing  to  the  eye  then  as  now,  and  the  cmitrivance  was  never 
repeated. 

A  far  more  pleasing  form  was  that  adojited  .afterwards  at  Amiens 
(Woodcut  No.  430)  .and  elsewhere,  where  a  series  of  small  traceried 
arches  st.and  on  the  lower  flying 
buttress,  and  support  the  upper, 
vvhicji  is  straight-lined.  Even 
here,  however,  the  difficultj'  is 
not  quite  got  over;  the  unccpial 
height  of  these  connecting 
arches,  and  the  awkward  angle 
which  the  lower  supports  make 
with  the  curvilinear  form  on 
which  they  rest,  deprive  them 
of  that  constructive  propriety 
whicli  alone  secures  a  perfectly 
s.atisfactory  result  in  architect- 
ure. The  problem,  indeed,  is  one 
which  the  French  never  thor- 
oughly solved,  though  tliey 
bestowed  immense  pains  upon  it. 
Brilliant  as  the  effect  sometimes 

is  of  the  immense  mass  of  jiiu-  430.  FiyingButtressTt L 
nacles  and  flying  buttresses,  they 

are  seldom  so  ]iut  together  as  to  leave  an  entirely  satisfactory  result  on 
the  mind  of  the  spectator.  Taken  all  in  all,  perh.aps  the  most  pleasing 
example  is  that  of  Kheims  (Woodcut  No.  395)  — those  on  eacli  side  of 
the  n.ave  especially  —  where  two  bold  simple  arches  ti-ansmit  the 
pressure  from  a  bold  exquisitely  pinnacled  buttress  to  the  sides  of  the 
clerestory,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  wh.atever  either 
as  to  their  purpose  or  their  sufficiency  to  accomplish  their  object. 

Notwithstanding  the  beauty  which  the  French  attained  in  their 
flying  buttresses,  it  is  still  a  question  whether  they  did  not  carry  this 
feature  too  far.     It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the 
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abuse  of  the  system  to  confuse  the  outlines  and  to  injure  tlie  true 
architectural  effect  of  the  exterior.  Internally  it  no  doubt  enabled 
them  to  lighten  their  piers  and  increase  the  size  of  their  windows  to 
an  unlimited  extent,  and  to  judge  fairly  we  must  balance  between  the 
gain  to  the  interior,  and  the  external  disadvantages.  This  we  shall 
be  better  able  to  do  when  considering  the  next  constructive  expedient, 
which  was  that  of  the  introduction  of  pinnacles 

PiNXACLES. 

The  use  of  pinnacles,  considered  independently  of  their  ornamental 
purposes,  is  evident  enough.  It  is  obvious  that  a  wall  or  pilhir  which 
lias  to  resist  the  thrust  of  a  vault  or  any  other  power  exerted  laterally, 
depends  for  its  stability  on  its  thickness,  its  solidity,  and  gener.ally 
on  its  lateral  strength.  A  material  consideration,  as  affecting  this 
solidity,  is  that  of  weight.  The  most  frequent  use  of  pinnacles  by  the 
French  was  to  surmount  the  piers  from  which  the  flying  buttresses 
sprang.  To  these  piers  weight  and  solidity  were  thus  imparted, 
renderin"'  them  a  sulliciently'steady  abutment  to  the  flying  arches, 
which  in  their  turn  abutted  the  central  vaults. 

It  must  be  understood  that  these  expedients  of  buttresses  and 
])innacles  were  only  employed  to  support  the  central  roof  of  the 
nave.  The  vaults  of  the  aisles  were  so  narrow  as  not  to  require  any 
elaborate  system  of  abutments  for  their  support  —  the  ordinary  thick- 
ness of  the  walls  would  have  sufficed  for  that  purpose  ;  but  they  also  had 
the  advantage  of  the  use  of  the  supports  designed  for  the  larger  vaults. 

As  a  general  rule  the  English  architects  never  liesitated  to  weight 
their  walls  so  as  to  ajiply  the  resistance  directly  on  the  point  required, 
and  not  only  adorned  the  roofs  of  their  churches  with  pinnacles,  but 
raised  towers  and  lanterns  on  the  intersections  on  all  occasions.  The 
French,  on  the  other  h.and,  always  preferred  placing  these  objects,  not 
on  their  churches,  but  rather  grouped  around  them,  and  springing 
from  the  ground.  Tliis,  it  is  true,  enabled  them  to  indulge  in  height 
and  lightness  internally  to  an  extent  unknown  in  England.  This 
extravagance  proved  jn-ejudicial  to  the  true  effect  even  of  the  interior, 
wliile  externally  the  system  was  very  destructive  of  grace  and  har- 
mony. A  French  cathedral  is  generally  solid  and  simple,  as  high 
as  the  parapet  of  the  side-aisles,  but  above  this  base  the  forest  of 
pinnacles  and  buttresses  that  spring  fronr  it  entirely  obscure  the 
clerestory,  and  confuse  its  lines.  Above  this  again  the  great  mass  and 
simple  form  of  the  high  stee]!  roof,  unbroken  by  i)innacles  or  other  orna- 
ments, contrasts  unpleasiugly  with  the  lightness  and  confused  hnes  mi- 
mediately  below  it.  This  inconsistency  tends  to  mar  the  beauty  of 
French  cathedrals,  and  even  of  their  churches,  though  in  the  smaHer 
buildin"-s  the  effect  is  less  daring  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  parts. 
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Spires. 
An  easy  transition  leads  from  pinnacles  to  spires,  the  latter  being 
but  the  perfect  clevelo])iiient  of  tlie  former,  ami  each  requiring  the 
assistance  of  the  other  in  producing  a  tlioroughly  liarmonious  effect. 


4."1.     St.  Pierre,  Caen.     (From  Cliapuy.) 

Still  their  uses  were  widely  different,  for  tlie  spire  never  was  a  con- 
structive expedient  or  useful  in  any  way.  Indeed,  of  all  arcliitecttiral 
features,  it  is  the  one  perhaps  to  wliich  it  is  least  easy  to  apply  any 
utilitarian  rule. 

Towers  were  originally  introduced  in  Christian  edifices  partly  as 
VOL.  I. —  37 
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bell-towors,  parti}'  as  sj-mbols  of  ]iower,  and  sometimes  perliaps  as 
fortifications,  to  which  may  be  added  tlie  general  purpose  of  orna- 
menting the  edifices  to  which  they  were  attached,  and  giving  to  them 
that  dignity  which  elevation  always  conveys. 

Fi'om  the  tower  tlic   sjiirc  arose  first  as  a  wooden  roof,  and  as 

heirrht  was  one  of  the 


S5 


Vv^ 


great  objects  to  be  at- 
tained in  building  the 
tower,  it  was  natural 
to  eke  this  out  by 
giving  the  roof  an 
exaggerated  elevation 
beyond  wliat  was  actu- 
ally required  as  a  mere 
protection  from  the 
weather.  When  once 
the  idea  was  conceived 
of  rendering  it  an  or- 
namental feature,  the 
architects  were  not 
long  in  carrying  it  out. 
The  first  and  most  ob- 
vious step  was  that  of 
cutting  off  tlie  angles, 
making  it  an  octagon, 
and  carrying  up  the 
angles  of  the  tower  by 
pinnacles,  with  a  view 
to  softening  the  transi- 
tion between  the  per- 
jwndieularand  sloping 
part,  and  reducing  it 
again  to  Iiarmonj'. 

One  of  the  earliest 
examples  in  which  this 
transition  is  success- 
fully accomplished  is 
in  the  old  spire  at 
Chartres  ("Woodcut 
No.  393)  ;  the  change 
from  the  square  to  the  octagon,  and  from  the  tower  to  the  pyramid, 
being  managed  with  great  felicity.  The  western  spires  of  St.  Stephen's 
abbey  at  Caen  (Woodcut  Xo.  379),  though  added  in  the  age  of  pointed 
Gotliic  to  towers  of  an  earlier  age,  are  also  pleasing  specimens.  But 
]ierh.'q)s  one   of  the  very  best  in  France,  for  its  size  and  age,  is  that 
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432.    Lauteru,  St.  Oiien,  Konen.    (From  a  print  by  Ch.apuy.) 
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of  St.  Pierre  at  Caen  (Woodcut  No.  431),  uniting  in  itself  all  the 
properties  of  a  good  design  without  eitliev  poverty  or  extravagance. 
The  little  lantern  of  Ste.  Marie  de  I'Epine  (Woodcut  No.  410),  though 
small,  is  as  graceful  an  oliject  as  can  well  be  designed;  and  the  new 
spire  at  Chartres  (Woodcut  No.  393),  as  before  remarked,  is,  except 
as  regards  the  defects  inherent  in  ils  age,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Eurojie. 

This  feature  is  nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed,  rarer  in  France 
than  might  be  expected.  This  is  perhaps  owing  to  many  spires  having 
been  of  wood,  to  their  having  been  allowed  to  decay,  and  to  their 
removal ;  while,  in  other  instances,  it  is  certain  that  the  design  of 
erecting  them  has  been  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  tower,  when 
finished,  having  been  found  insufficient  to  bear  their  weight. 

The  ruined  church  of  St.  John  at  Soissons  has  two,  which  are  still 
of  great  beauty.  At  Bayeux  are  two  others,  not  very  Ijcautiful  in 
themselves,  but  which  group  pleasingly  with  a  central  lantern  of  the 
Renaissance  age.  And  at  Coutances  there  are  two  others  of  the  best 
age  (Woodcut  No.  400),  which  combined  with  a  central  octagonal 
lantern  make  one  of  the  most  beautiful  groups  of  towers  in  France. 
Here  the  pitch  of  the  roof  is  very  low,  and  altogether  the  external 
design  of  the  building  is  much  more  in  accordance  witli  the  canons  of 
art  prevalent  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  than  with  those  which  found 
favor  in  France. 

Of  the  earlier  Frencli  lanterns,  this  at  Coutances  is  perhaps  the 
best  specimen  to  be  found  :  of  the  latter  class  there  is  none  fiucr  than 
that  of  St.  Ouen  (Woodcut  No.  432)  ;  and  had  the  western  towers 
been  com])leted  in  the  same  character,  in  accordance  with  the  original 
design,  the  towers  of  this  church  would  probably  be  unrivalled. 
Even  alone  the  lantern  is  a  very  noble  architectural  feature,  and 
appropriate  to  its  position,  though  some  of  the  details  mark  the 
lateness  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  erected. 

Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  these  examples,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  French  architects  were  not  so  hap]iy  in  their  designs 
of  spires  and  lanterns  as  they  were  in  many  other  features. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  smaller 
decor.ative  features  that  crowd  every  part  of  the  Gothic  churches 
of  France,  many  of  which,  indeed,  belong  more  to  the  department  of 
the  scul])tor  than  to  that  of  the  architect,  though  the  two  are  so 
intimately  interwoven  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  the  line  between 
them.  It  is,  however,  to  the  extreme  care  bestowed  on  these  details 
and  their  extraordinary  elaboration  that  the  Gothic  elnirches  of  the 
best  age  owe  at  least  half  their  effect.  There  are  many  churches  in 
Italy  of  the  Gothic  and  Renaissance  ages,  larger  and  grander  in  their 
proportions  than  some  of  the  best  French  examples,  but  they  fail  to 
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produce  a  similar  effect  because  these  details  are  all  —  if  tlie  expression 
may  be  used  —  machine-made.      Tlie  same  forms  and  ornaments  are 

repeated  throughout,  and  too  frequently- 
borrowed  from  some  other  place  without 
any  evidence  of  thought  or  titness  in 
their  a])j)lication,  and  consequently  call 
up  no  responsive  feeling  in  the  mind 
of  the  s))ectator.  On  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  in  the  best  age,  every  moulding, 
every  detail,  exhibits  an  amount  of 
thought  combined  with  novelty,  and  is 
always  so  appropriate  to  the  place  or 
use  to  wliich  it  is  apjilied,  that  it  never 
fails  to  jiroduce  the  most  pleasing  effect, 
and  to  heighten  to  a  great  extent  the 
beauty  of  the  building  in  which  it  is 
found.  The  corbel,  for  instance,  repre- 
sented in  Woodcut  Xo.  433  is  as  much  a 
niche  for  the  statue  as  a  bracket  to 
supjwrt  the  ends  of  the  ribs  of  the  vaults, 
and  is  one  of  the  thousand  instances 
which  are  met  with  everywhere  in  Gothic  art  of  that  ha]>py  mixture 
of  the  arts  of  the  mason,  the  carver,  and  the  sculptor,  which,  when  suc- 
cessfully combined, 
produce  a  true  artistic 
effect.  These  combina- 
tions are  so  numerous 
and  so  varied  that  it 
would  be  ho])eless  to 
attempt  to  classify 
them,  or  even  to  at- 
tempt to  illustrate  the 
varieties  found  in  any 
single  cathedral.' 
The  same  may  be 
said  t)f  the  capitals  of  the  i)illars,  which  in  all  the  best  buildings  vary 
with  every  shaft,  and  ajijiear  to  have  been  executed,  after  the  archi- 
tect had  finished  his  laliors,  by  artists  of  a  very  high  class.  In  the 
best  age,  in  France  at  least,  as  in  the  examples  from  Rheims,  shown  in 


433.    Corbel.    (From  Didron. 
*'Annales  Arch^ologiqucs.") 


434.    Cujiitals  from  Kheims. 


'  M.  Viollet  Le  Due's  •'  Dictionnaire 
d'Arcliileeture "  contains  several  hun- 
dred examples  of  these  nunor  architect- 
ural details  of  French  Jlediivval  archi- 
tecture. All  are  there  drawn  witli  skill, 
and  engraved  with  exquisite  taste.    They 


form  a  wonderful  ilhistration  of  the  ex- 
nhcrance  of  fancy  and  fertility  of  inven- 
tion of  the  French  architects  in  those 
days.  The  limits  of  this  work  do  not 
admit  of  more  than  a  mere  passim;  allu- 
sion to  this  most  fascinating  suhject. 
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Woodcut  No.  434,  they  would  appear  to  liave  retained  a  reminiscence 
of  tlie  I\oniaii  Corinthian  order,  but  to  have  used  it  with  a  freedom 
entirely  their  own. 

Construction. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  exigencies  of  a  Gothic  cathedral  were 
a  stone  roof,  a  glass  wall,  and  as  great  an  amount  of  space  on  the 
floor,  as  little  encumbered  with  pillars  and  points  of  support,  as  could 
be  obtained.  The  two  first  of  these  points  have  been  sufficiently 
insisted  upon  in  the  preceding  pages ;  the  last,  however,  demands  a 
few  more  remarks,  as  the  success  achieved  by  the  masons  in  the 
Middle  Ages  in  this  respect  was  one  of  their  chief  merits,  though  it 
was  but  a  mechanical  merit  after  all,  and  one  in  which  they  hardly 
surpassed  their  masters,  tlie  Romans.  The  basilica  of  Maxentius,  for 
instance,  covers  a  space  of  68,000  square  feet,  or  about  the  average 
size  of  a  French  cathedral,  and  the  points  of  support,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  piers  and  wall,  occupy  only  6900  square  feet,  or  between  a 
ninth  and  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  area.  If  we  turn  to  the  great 
cathedral  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  we  find  the  points  of  support  occu- 
pying more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  area,  though  built  on  the 
model,  and  almost  a  copy,  of  the  Roman  basilica.  At  St.  Mary's  at 
Florence  they  occupy  one-fifth ;  and  in  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  the 
Pantheon  at  Paris,  the  walls  and  pillars  occui)y,  in  the  first  rather 
more,  in  the  other  rather  less,  than  one-sixth.  If  from  these  we  turn 
to  some  of  the  Mediaeval  examjjles,  we  find  for  instance  at 

Ratio. 
.  0-181,  or  between  l-5th  and  l-6th. 
.  0-130,  "  l-sth. 

.  0-122,  "  l-8th  and  l-9th. 

.  0-090,  "  1-lOthandl-lltli. 

The  figures,  however,  at  Bourges,  include  a  heavy  and  extended 
porch  not  belonging  to  the  original  design,  which  if  omitted  would 
reduce  the  fractional  jjroportion  considerably;  and  if  the  unbuilt 
towers  of  St.  Ouen  were  excluded,  the  proportion  of  the  points  of 
support  to  the  area  would  be  less  than  one-twelfth. 

Our  best  English  examples  show  a  proportion  of  rather  less  than 
one-tenth,  and  though  they  have  not  the  great  height  and  wide- 
spreading  vaults  of  the  French  cathedrals,  their  spires  and  pinnacles 
externally  perhaps  more  than  counterbalance  this.  Taken  altogether 
it  may  generally  be  stated  th.at  one-tenth  is  about  tlie  ])ro])ortion  in 
the  best  Gothic  churches  of  the  best  age.  When  we  find  it  exceed 
this,  it  is  obvious  that  the  lightness  of  the  walls  and  jiillars  has  been 
carried  to  excess,  and  even  in  St.  Ouen,  if  there  is  an  error,  it  is  on 
this  side.  There  can  be  no  question  that  to  jiroduce  a  satisfactory 
effect  a  church  requires  solidity,  and  apparent  as  well  as  real  strength  ; 


Tlie  whole  area. 

Solid. 

Bourges  . 
C'hartres 
Paris  .     . 
St.  Ouen 

.     .  61, .591  .     . 
.     .  68,261  .     . 
.     .  64,108  .     . 
.     .  47,107  .     . 

.   11,908  . 
.     8,888  . 
.     7,852  . 
.    4,637  . 
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for,  without  affecting  the  extreme  massivencss  of  Egyptian  art,  with 
its  wonderful  expression  of  power  ami  durabilit}^,  there  is  an  opposite 
extreme  far  more  prejutlicial  to  true  architectural  effect  in  parading, 
as  it  were,  mechanical  contrivances  of  construction,  so  as  to  gain  tlie 
utmost  utilitarian  effect  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  means. 
This  the  Egyptians  utterly  despised  and  rejected,  and  heajied  mass 
on  mass,  even  at  the  expense  of  any  convenience  or  use  for  which 
the  building  might  have  been  designed.  The  Frencli  architects,  on 
the  other  hand,  made  it  their  study  to  dispense  with  every  ton  of 
stone  they  could  possibly  lay  aside.  Tills  system  they  undoubtedly 
carried  too  far,  for,  without  looking  at  such  extreme  examjiles  as  the 
nave  of  Beauvais  or  St.  Ouen,  everywhere  in  France  we  find  a  degree 
of  airy  lightness  and  tenuity  of  parts  destructive  of  many  of  the 
most  important  conditions  of  architectural  excellence. 

FUKNITURE    OF    ChURCHES. 

Little  less  thought  and  expense  were  probably  bestowed  upon  what 
we  may  call  the  furnishing  of  Gothic  churches  than  upon  the  fabrics 
themselves.  Though  tlio  objects  included  in  this  denomination  were 
altogether  of  a  lower  class  of  art,  they  were  still  essential  parts  of 
the  wliole  design,  and  we  cannot  fairly  judge  of  the  buildings  tliem- 
selves  without  at  least  endeavoring  to  supply  their  minor  arrange- 
ments. 

It  is  not  easy  to  do  this  in  France,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  as  no  one  churcli  or  chapel  disi)lays  at  the  pi-esent  day  all  tlie 
wealth  and  ornament  which  once  belonged  to  it. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  church  in  P' ranee  with  its  original  altar, 
the  most  sacred  and  therefore  generally  the  most  richly  adorned  part 
of  tlie  whole.  These  have  eitlier  been  jilundered  by  the  Huguenots, 
rebuilt  in  tlie  execrable  taste  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  or  destroyed 
during  the  Revolution. 

The  catliedrals  of  Amiens  and  Rouen  are  among  the  few  whicli 
retain  their  original  stalls ;  and  the  enclosure  of  the  choir  at  Chartres 
is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  pieces  of  ornamental  scul]iture  to  be 
found.  That  at  Alby  has  been  before  alluded  to,  and  fi-agments  of 
this  feature  still  exist  in  many  cathedrals. 

The  Rood-screens,  or  Jiihes,  which  almost  all  French  churches  once 
possessed,  are  rarer  than  even  the  other  parts  of  these  enclosures. 
A  good  example  of  them  is  found  in  the  church  of  tlie  Madelaine  at 
Troves  (Woodcut  No.  4.35),  which  gives  a  favorable  idea  of  the  rich- 
ness of  decoration  that  was  sometimes  lavished  on  these  parts.  Though 
late  in  age,  and  aiming  at  the  false  mode  of  construction  which  was 
p,revalent  at  the  time  of  its  execution,  it  displays  so  much  elegance  as 
to  disarm  criticism.    It  makes  us,  too,  regret  the  loss  of  the  rood-screens 
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of  St.  Ouen's  (of  wliich  we  can  alone  judge  from  drawings)  and  of  the 
larger  cathedrals;  though  of  these  we  are  able  to  form  some  idea  by 
following  out  the  design  of  the  lateral  screens,  of  which  they  formed 
a  part. 

If  to  these  we  add  the  altars  of  the  iiiiuor  chapels,  with  the  screens 
that  divided  them  from  the  nave,  the  tombs  of  wealthy  prelates  and 
nobles,  the  organ  galleries,  with  their  spiral  stairs  and  riclily-carved 


435.    Kood-Screeu  from  tin-  ."M;uK Luiif  ai 


Troyes.    (.From  Aruaiul,  "  Voyage  clans  1' Aube.") 


instrument  cases,  and  all  the  numberless  treasures  of  art  accumulated 
by  wealth  and  piety,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  what  a  Medieval 
cathedral  really  was,  though  scarcely  one  now  exists  in  any  part  of 
Europe  in  an  entire  state. 

Domestic  Architecture. 
It  is  probable  that  specimens  remain  sufficient  to  elucid.ate  in  an 
archsuological  point  of  view  the  progress  of  domestic  architecture  in 
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France,  and  tliorcby  to  illustrate  the  early  manners  and  customs  of 
tlie  people ;  but  these  remains  are  much  less  magnificent  and  are 
less  perfectly  ])reserved  than  the  churches  and  cathedrals,  and  have 
consequently  received  comparatively  little  attention. 

Had  any  of  the  royal  palaces  been  preserved  to  our  day,  or  even 
any  of  the  greater  municipal  buildings,  the  case  might  have  been 
different.  The  former  have,  however,  perished,  without  an  exception  ; 
and  as  regards  the  latter,  France  seems  always  to  have  presented  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  neighboring  country  of  Flanders. 

No  town  in  France  ])roper  seems  to  have  possessed  in  the  Middle 
Ages  either  a  municipality  of  importance  or  a  town-hall  of  any  note. 
Those  found  within  its  present  boundaries  belonged  to  Flanders  or 
Germany  at  the  time  of  their  erection. 

In  a  work  like  the  present,  which  is  barely  sufficient  in  extent  to 
admit  of  all  the  great  typical  examples  of  architectural  art  being 
enumerated,  mucli  less  described,  it  is  evident  that  to  domestic  art 
a  very  subordinate  position  must  be  assigned.  Perhaps  it  ought  to 
be  omitted  altogether.  There  are,  liowever,  so  many  beauties  in  even 
the  most  insignificant  productions  of  the  great  ages,  that  it  may  be 
expedient  at  least  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  three 
examples  here  given  may  serve  to  illustrate  tlie  forms  of  the  art  at 
the  three  great  epochs  of  the  French  Gotliic  style. 

The  first  (Woodcut  No.  43G)  is  from  a  house  at  Cluny,  and  ex- 
hibits tlie  round-arched  arcade  with  its  alternate  single  and  coupled 

columns,  which  arrangement 
was  usual  at  that  ])eriod,  and 
of  which  examples  are  found  all 
over  the  South  of  France,  and 
as  far  north  at  least  as  Auxerre. 
The  second  (Woodcut  No. 
437)  represents  uhoiise  at  Yrieix, 
and  shows  the  jjointed  Gothic 
style  in  its  period  of  greatest  de- 
velopment ;  and  although  the 
openings  are  of  larger  extent 
than  would  be  convenient  in  this 
climate,  they  are  not  more  so 
than  would  be  suitable,  while 
they  give,  in  the  South  of  France, 
great  lightness  and  elegance  to 
tlie  facade.  The  third  example 
is  from  the  portal  of  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Nancy  (Woodcut  No.  438), 
and  is  an  instance  of  the  form  the  style  took  when  on  the  verge 
t)f  the  Renaissance.  It  is  not  without  elegance,  though  somewhat 
strange   and  unmeaning,   and,   except   as  regards  the  balconies,  the 
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parts  generally  seem  designed  solely  for  ornament  without  any  con- 
structive or  utilitarian  motive. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  sj)ecimens 
of  French  domestic  architecture  is  the  house  of  Jacques  Cceur,  at 
Bourges,  now  used  as  the  town-hall.  It  was  built  by  the  wealthy 
but  ill-used  banker  of  Charles  VII.,  and  every  part  of  it  shows 
evidence  of  careful  design  and  elaborate  execution ;  it  was  erected, 
too,  at  an  age  before  the  style  had  become  entirely  debased,  and  as 
a  private  residence  situated  in  a  town,  and  therefore  without  any 
attempt  at  fortification,  is  the  best  that  France  now  possesses. 


\  ririx.    il  i"iu  i.ailhabaud.) 


The  chateau  of  Meillan  (Cher)  is  nearly  a  repetition  of  the  same 
design,  but  at  least  a  hundred  years  more  modern. 

Ivouen  possesses  several  examples  of  domestic  architecture  of  a  late 
date  ;  so  docs  Paris  —  and  among  others,  tlie  celebr.ated  Hotel  de  Cluny. 
Few  of  the  great  towns  are,  however,  without  fragments  of  some  sort, 
but  hardly  any  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  sejiarate  notice 
or  illustration. 

France  is  not  so  rich  as  either  Germany  or  England  m  sjiecimens 
of  castellated  architecture.  This  does  not  a]i]iarcntly  arise  from  the 
fact  of  no  castles  having  been  built  during  the  Mid<llc  Ages,  but  rather 
from  their  having  been  pulled  down  to  jnake  way  for  more  convenient 
dwellings  after  the  accession  of  Francis  I.,  and  even  before  liis  time, 
when  they  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  use.  Still  the  chateaux  of  Pierre- 
fonds  .and  Coucy  are  in  their  own  class  as  fine  as  anything  to  be  found 
elsewhere.     The  circular  keep  of  the  latter  castle  is  perhaps  unique, 
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both  from  its  forin  and  dimensions  ;  but  being  entirely  gutted  inside, 
its  architectural  features  are  gone,  and  it  is  now  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  it  was  originally  arranged,  and  by  what  means  it  was 
lighted  and  rendered  habitable.' 

Tancarville  still  retains  some  of  the  original  features  of  its  fortifi- 
cations as  do  also  the  castles  of  Falaise  and  Gaillard. 


438.     Portal  of  the  Ducal  Palai;e  at  Nain-y.     (From  Dusomerard.) 

«  The  keeps  of  Vincennes  and  Loches  are  still  remarkable  for  their 
height,  though  they  hardly  retain  any  features  which  can  bo  called 
strictly  architectural.  In  the  South,  the  fortified  towns  of  Carcassonne 
and  Aigues  Mortes,  and  in  the  North,  Fougeres,  retain  as  much  of  their 


"I  Viollet  le  Due.  in  his  "  Aroliitecture  i  no  nioaiis  explains  liow  tlie  intprinr  was 
Mililaire,"  \t.  90,  gives  a  section  of  tlie  !  lisliteil,  nor  does  it  accord  with  what  I 
Donjon  at  Coucy,  whicli,  however,  by  i  believe  1  saw  there. 
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walls  and  defences  as  almost  any  place  in  Europe.  The  former  in 
particular,  both  from  its  situation  and  the  extent  of  its  remains,  gives 
a  singularly  favorable  and  imjiressive  idea  of  tiie  grave  ni.ajcsty  of  an 
ancient  fortalice.  Uut  for  alterations  and  desecrations  of  all  sorts, 
tlie  palace  of  the  popes  at  Avignon  would  be  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able castles  in  Europe  :  even  now  its  extent  and  the  massiveness  of  its 
walls  and  towers  arc  most  imposing. 

Tliese  are  all  either  ruins  or  fragments  ;  but  the  Castle  of  Mont  St. 
Michel,  in  Normandy,  retains  nearly  all  the  features  of  u  Media3val 
fortress  in  sufficient  perfection  to  admit  of  its  being  restored,  in 
imagination  at  least.  The  outer  walls  still  remain,  encircling  tlie 
village,  which  nestles  under  the  protection  of  the  castle.  Tlie  church 
crowns  the  whole,  and  around  it  are  grouped  the  halls  of  the  kniglits, 
the  kitchens  and  offices,  and  all  the  appurtenances  of  the  establish- 
ment, intermingled  with  fortifications  and  defensive  precautions  that 
must  have  made  the  jilace  nearly  impregnable  against  such  engines  of 
war  as  existed  when  it  was  erected,  even  irrespective  of  its  sea-girt 
position. 
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Jacques  at  Liege. 

THE  little  kingdom  of  Belgium  forms  an  architectural  province  as 
clistiuct  and  in  many  respects  as  interesting  as  any  in  Europe. 
Its  style  does  not,  it  is  true,  possess  that  simplicity,  combined  with 
grandeur,  which  characterizes  the  one  great  united  effort  of  Central 
France,  but  it  is  more  varied  and  picturesque,  and  as  fully  expressive 
of  the  affinities  and  aspirations  of  the  people. 

As  we  may  learn  from  their  language,  the  dominant  race  during 
the  Middle  Ages  spoke  a  dialect  very  closely  allied  to  tlie  pure  Ger- 
man, which  proclaimed  their  affinity  to  their  neighbors  on  the  Rhine ; 
but  what  their  architecture  tells  us,  though  their  language  does  not, 
is  that  there  was  a  very  strong  infusion  of  Celtic  blood  in  their  veins 
which  expresses  itself  in  almost  every  building  they  erected. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans  the  German  immi- 
grants seem  to  liave  completely  overpowered  the  original  Belgfe,  and, 
like  true  Aryans,  to  have  divided  themselves  into  a  number  of  separate 
and  independent  municipalities,  with  no  established  capital  and 
acknowledging  no  central  authoiity.  At  times  these  communities 
did  submit  themselves  to  the  rules  of  Dukes  and  Counts,  but  only  to 
a  very  limited  extent ;  and  for  particular  purposes  they  occasionally 
^■en  sought  the  protection  of  some  powerful  monarch ;  but  they 
never  rclincjuished  tlieir  riglit  of  self-government  nor  fell  under  the 
power  of  feudal  chiefs,  or  of  a  dominant  hierarchy,  to  the  same  extent 
as  prevailed  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  This 
spirit  of  independence  was  sustained  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  by 
the  immense  extension  of  commercial  industry  which  the  fortunate 
position  of  Belgium,  combined  with  the  energy  which  her  inhabitants 
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enabled  her  to  develop.  Wliile  the  rest  of  Europe  was  engaged  in 
feudal  wars  and  profitless  crusades,  the  peaceful  burghers  of  the 
Belgian  cities  were  quietly  amassing  that  wealth  which  gave  them 
individually  such  importance  as  free  citizens  of  independent  com- 
munities, and  raised  their  towns,  and  eventually  their  country,  to  the 
state  of  prosperity  it  maintained  till  the  destruction  of  their  liberties 
by  the  Spaniards  in  tlie  16th  century. 

These  historical  circumstances  go  far  to  explain  the  peculiar 
character  observable  in  the  architectural  remains  of  this  country, 
in  which  we  find  no  trace  of  any  combined  national  effort.  Even  the 
epoch  of  Charlemagne  passed  over  this  province  without  leaving  any 
impress  on  the  face  of  the  country,  nor  arc  there  any  buildings  that 
can  be  said  to  have  been  called  into  existence  by  his  influence  and 
power.  The  great  churches  of  Belgium  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
been  raised  by  the  individual  exertions  of  tlie  separate  cities  in  which 
they  are  found,  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  their  several  require- 
ments. The  same  spontaneous  impulse  gave  rise  to  the  town-halls 
and  domestic  edifices,  which  present  so  peculiar  and  fascinating  an 
aspect  of  picturesque  irregularity. 

Even  the  devastation  by  the  Normans  in  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries  seems  to  have  passed  more  lightly  over  this  country  than 
any  other  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Tliey  burned  and  destroyed, 
indeed,  manyof  the  more  flourishing  cities,  but  they  did  not  occupy 
them,  and  when  they  were  gone  the  inhabitants  retunied,  rebuilt 
their  habitations,  and  resumed  their  habits  of  patient  self-supjaorting 
labor  ;  and  when  these  inroads  ceased  there  was  nothing  to  stop  the 
onward  career  of  the  most  industrious  and  commercial  community 
then  established  in  Europe. 

In  a  historical  point  of  view,  the  series  of  buildings  is  in  some 
respects  even  more  complete  than  the  wonderful  group  we  have  just 
passed  in  review  in  France.  In  size  the  cathedrals  of  Belgium  are  at 
least  equal  to  those  that  have  just  been  described.  In  general  interest, 
no  cathedral  of  France  exceeds  that  of  Tournay,  none  in  gorgeousness 
that  of  Antwerp ;  and  few  surpass  even  those  of  Louvain,  Mechlin, 
Mons,  Bruges  and  Ghent.  Notwithstanding  their  magnificence,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Belgian  cathedrals  fail  in  all  the 
higher  requisites  of  architectural  design  when  compared  with  tliose 
on  their  southern  border.  This  was  owing  partly  to  the  art  never 
having  been  in  the  hands  of  a  thoroughly  organized  and  cducatod 
body  of  clergy  like  that  of  France,  but  more  to  the  ethnographic 
difference  of  race,  which  in  the  first  place  prevented  centralization, 
and  also  rendered  them  less  keen  in  their  appreciation  of  art,  and 
less  influenced  by  its  merits.  From  these  and  other  causes,  their 
ecclesiastical  buildings  do  not  display  that  elegance  of  proportion,  and 
that  beauty  of  well-considered  and  appropriate  detail,  which  every- 
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Avliere  please  and  satisfy  the  mind  in  contemplating  the  cathedrals  of 
France. 

These  remarks  apply  solely  to  ecclesiastical  art.  In  specimens  of 
the  civil  and  domestic  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Belgium 
surpasses  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  on  this  side  the  Alps, 
put  together.  Her  town-halls  and  markets,  and  the  residences 
of  her  burgliers,  still  display  a  degree  of  taste  and  elegance  unsur- 
passed by  anything  of  the  age,  and  remain  to  this  day  the  best  index 
of  the  wealth  and  independence  of  the  communities  to  which  they 
belonged. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  only  what  might  be  expected  from  what  we 
know  of  the  etlinograjihic  relations  of  the  people.  An  Aryan  race, 
loving  independence,  cultivating  self-government,  and  steadily  fol- 
lowing those  courses  which  lead  to  material  well-being  and  wealth  ; 
and  underlying  these  a  Celtic  race,  turbulent  at  times,  loving  art, 
appreciating  its  beauties,  and  clothing  the  municipal  requirements 
with  the  picturesque  graces  of  architectural  design. 

The  difference  between  this  country  and  Central  France  appears  to 
be  that  in  the  latter  country  the  Celtic  element  was  in  excess  of  the 
Aryan,  while  in  Belgium  this  condition  was  reversed,  and  this  at  least 
is  precisely  what  we  find  expressed  in  her  art. 

Of  the  oldest  churches  of  Belgium,  a  large  ])roportion  are  known  to 
us  only  by  tradition,  they  having  been  pulled  down  to  make  way  for 
the  larger  and  more  splendid  buildings  which  were  demanded  by  the 
continually  increasing  wealth  and  jsopulation  of  the  cities.  Of  those 
which  remain,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  is  that  of  St. 
Vincent  at  Soignies,  built  in  065  by  Bruno,  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
and  though  probalily  not  quite  finished  within  that  century,  it  still 
retains  the  features  of  the  10th  century  more  completely  than  almost 
any  church  in  Europe.  This  church,  that  of  St.  Michele  at  Pavia, 
and  the  Minster  at  Zurich,  constitute  a  trio  very  similar  to  one  another 
in  design  and  in  size,  and  differing  principally  in  the  degree  of  finish 
they  display,  this  being  by  far  the  rudest  in  construction  of  the  three. 
It  possessed  originally  a  western  tower  and  a  central  lantern,  the 
upper  jjarts  of  Iwth  which  are  modernized.  The  east  end  was  square, 
though  possessing  a  shrine,  the  tomb  of  the  saint  whose  name  it  bears. 
It  may  have  been  altered,  and  is  built  up  on  the  outside  so  as  to  render 
examination  impossible. 

Another  church,  only  slightly  more  modern,  that  of  St.  Gertrude  at 
Nivelles  (Woodcut  No.  439),  presents  the  same  peculiarity,  of  having 
a  square  termination  towards  the  east,  though  it  seems  originally  to 
have  had  an  apse  at  the  west  end,  where  the  faf ade  was  carried  up  to 
a  considerable  lieight,  and  adorned  in  the  centre  by  a  square  tower, 
flanked   bv  a  circular   one  on  each   side.      The   latter  retain  their 
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ori^-inal  form,  tliouLtli  tli(!  central  tower  was  rebuilt  in  tlio  15tli  century. 
This  cluircli  was  built  in  the  earliest  years  of  the  11th  century,  and  was 
dedicated  in  1045,  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV. 
assisting  at  the  cere- 
mony. It  is  a  first- 
class  church  witli  two 
transejits,  and  reinains 
externally  in  all  essen- 
tial particulars  as  then 
built.  The  interior  was 
entirely  destroyed  in 
the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  which  is  a 
very  great  loss,  al- 
tiiough  the  new  ar- 
rangement which  has 
replaced  it  is  in  itself 
remarkably  well  de- 
signed. 

Passing  over  some 
minor  examples,  we 
come  to  the  cathedral 

of  Tournay,  to  the  architect  and  artist  the  most  interesting  of  the 
province.  It  is  a  first-class  cathedral,  more  than  400  ft.  in  length 
internally,  and  covering  with  its  dependencies  an  area  of  C2,5'2.t  ft. 
It  consists  of  a  nave,  dedicated  in  10G6;  of  a  transept,  built  about  the 
year  1146;  the  choir,  which  formed  part  of  this  arrangement,  was 
dedicated  in  1213,  but  gave  jjlace  about  a  century  afterwards  to  that 
now  standing,  which  was  dedicated  in  1.3.38,  so  that  within  itself  it 
contains  a  comjilete  history  of  the  style;  and  though  there  is  no 
doubt  considerable  incongruity  in  the  three  B]>ecimens  here  brought 
together,  as  they  are  the  best  of  their  respective  classes  in  Belgium, 
the  effect  is  not  un])leasing,  and  their  arrangement  fortunate,  inas- 
much as,  entering  by  the  western  door,  you  pass  first  through  the 
massive  architecture  of  the  11th  to  the  bolder  and  more  expanded 
features  of  the  r2th  century,  a  fitting  vestibule  to  the  exaggerated 
forms  which  prevailed  during  the  14th.  In  the  woodcut  (No.  441) 
the  three  stales  arc  represented  as  they  stand  ;  but  it  would  require 
far  more  elaborate  illusti'ation  to  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of  the 
deejily  galleried  nave,  Mhich  surjjasses  any  specimen  of  Xornian 
arcliitecture,  but  Avhich  is  liere  eclipsed  by  the  two  remaining  apses 
of  the  transept.  These,  notwithstanding  a  certain  rudeness  of  detail, 
are  certainly  the  finest  jiroductions  of  their  age,  and  are  as  magnifi- 
cent pieces  of   architecture  as  can  be  conceived.     The  choir  is  the 
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least  satisfactory  part  of  the  whole ;  for  though  displaying  a  certain 
beauty  of  piropoi-tion,  and  the  most  undoubted  daring  of  construction, 
its  effect  is  frail  and  weak  in  the  extreme.  Still,  if  the  tracery  were 
Testored  to  the  windows,  and  tliese  filled  with  painted  glass,  a  great 
part  of  this  defect  might  be  removed.  At  the  best,  the  chief  merit 
of  this  clioir  is  its  clever  and  daring  construction,  but  even  in  this 
the  builder  miscalculated  his  own  strength,  for  it  was  found  necessary 

to  double  the  thickness  of 
all  tlie  piers  after  they  were 
first  erected.  This  addition 
would  have  been  an  im- 
provement if  it  had  been 
part  of  the  original  design, 
but  as  it  now  is  it  appears 
only  to  betray  the  weakness 
which  it  was  meant  to 
conceal. 

It  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  originally  there  were 
any  entrances  at  the  west 
front ;  at  least  there  cer- 
tainly was  no  central  door- 
way ;  and  probably  the 
principal  entrances  were,  as 
in  most  German  churches, 
under  lateral  porches. 

Externally,  the  west 
front  had  neither  the  flank- 
ing towers  of  the  Norman 
church,  nor  the  frontispiece 
usual  in  Germany,  but  ter- 
minated in  a  gable  the 
height  of  the  wooden  roof 
of  the  nave.  The  original 
church  was  triapsal,  and  a 
large  square  tower  adorned 
the  intersection  of  the  nave 
and  transept,  which  was  originally  surrounded  by  six  tall  square 
towers,  two  belonging  to  each  of  the  apses.  Four  of  these  still  exist, 
and  with  the  remaining  part  of  the  central  tower  form  as  noble  a 
group  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  church  of  this  ]n-ovince.  In  its  tria])sal 
state,  its  superior  dimensions  and  the  greater  height  of  its  towers 
must  liave  rendered  it  a  more  striking  building  than  even  the 
Apostles'  Church  at  Cologne,  or  indeed  any  other  church  of  its  age. 
Besides  the  churches  already  described,  there  are  a  considerable 
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number  in  Belgium  belonging  to  the  lltli  century,  suoli  as  St. 
Bartholomew  at  Liege ; 
St.  Servin's,  Maestriclit ; 
the  church  at  Ruremonde 
(almost  an  exact  coun- 
terpart of  tlie  Apostles' 
Church  at  Cologne),  and 
others  of  more  or  less 
importance  scattered 
over  tlie  country.  They 
almost  all  possess  tlie 
peculiarity  of  liaving  no 
entrance  in  their  west 
fronts,  but  have  instead 
a  massive  screen  or  front- 
ispiece surmounted  ]>y 
two  or  three  towers. 
This  was  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  old  church 
of  St.  Jacques  at  Liege. 
The  church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Maestricht  jjre- 
sents  a  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated example  of 
this  description  of  front 
(Woodcut  No.  442).  It 
is  difficult  to  explain  the 
origin  of  this  feature,  nor 
have  we  any  i-eason  to 
regret  its  abandonment. 
Tliere  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  proper  place  for 
tlie  priiiciiial  entrance  to 
a  church  is  the  end  oji- 
posite  the  altar,  where 
this  screen  prevented  its 
being  placed. 

Among  the  smaller 
antiquities  of  this  age, 
none  are  ])erliaps  more 
interesting  tlian  the  little 
chapel  of  St.  Sang,  at 
Bruges,  built  by  Thierry 
of  Alsace,  on  his  return 
from  the  Holy  Land,  a.d. 
1150  ;  it  is  a  small  double  chapel,  of  a  form  very  common  in  Germany, 


442.    West  Front  of  Notre  Dame  de  Maestricht. 
^Froiu  Scliayc's  "  lielgiiuii.") 
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but  loss  ornate  than  these  generally  were.     At  one  angle  of  it  are 
two  spires,  represented  in  Woodcut  No.  443  ;  the  more  slender  of  these 

would  not  excite  remark  if  found  in  Cairo 
or  Aleppo,  so  exactly  does  it  take  the 
Eastern  form  ;  the  other,  on  the  contrary, 
seems  to  belong  to  the  IGth  or  17th  cen- 
tury :  it  is  only  one,  however,  of  the 
numerous  instances  that  go  to  prove  how 
completely  it  returned,  at  the  period 
called  tlie  lienaissance,  to  the  point  from 
which  it  started  some  four  or  five  cen- 
turies earlier.  It  returned  with  something 
more  of  purity  of  detail  and  better  con- 
struction, but  unfortunately  without  that 
propriety  of  design  and  gran<leur  of  con- 
ception which  mark  even  the  rude  build- 
ings of  the  Henaissancc  of  Gotliic  art. 

Belgium  is  rich  in  small  specimens  of 
transitional  architecture,  and  few  of  her 
more   extensive  ecclesiastical   establish- 

443.  spive  oi  tht-  tiKii't-i  of  8t.  Sang,  mcnts  are  without  some  features  of  this 
(From  a  ske^chT^y'the  Autiior.)      class,  often  of  great  beauty.     Their  age 

has  not  yet,  however,  been  determined 
with  anything  like  precision  by  the  Belgian  antiquaries ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  it  seems  that  in  this,  as  in  most  other  respects,  this 
country  followed  the  German  much  more  closely  than  the  French 
type,  liesitating  long  before  it  adopted  the  pointed  arch,  and  cling- 
,    ,  inir  to  circular  forms  lonir  after  it  had 

been  emjiloyed  elsewhere,  oscillating 
between  tlie  two  in  a  manner  very 
puzzling,  and  rendering  more  care 
necessary  in  determining  dates  than 
in  most  other  parts  of  Europe.  Be- 
sides this,  none  of  the  Belgian  build- 
ings have  yet  been  edited  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  afford  materials  for  the 
establishment  of  any  certain  rule. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  specimen 
of   the  transitional    period,   and   cer- 

444.  Wimicw  ill  Church  at  Tillers,  near     ^.^inly  one  of  the  most  beautifid  ruins 

Genappe.  J 

(From  a  Sketch  by  the  Author.)  j,j  ^\^q  country,  is  the  abbey  churcli 

of  Villers,  near  Genappe,  a  building  3.38  ft.  in  length  by  07  in  width, 
built  with  all  the  purity  of  what  we  would  call  the  early  English 
style,  but  with  a  degree  of  experimental  imperfection  in  the  tracery 
of  which  I  hardly  know  an  example  elsewliere.     The  rei>resent.ation 
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here  given  (Woodcut  No.  444)  of  one  of  the  w  indows  of  tlie  trnnsept 
will  explain  this;  tliroiiLrhout  it  the  tracery  consists  of  holes  cut  into 
slabs;  yet  this  church  is  said  to  have  heeii  conuuenced  in  1'2'i.i,  and 
only  finished  in  1276.  In  Germany  such  a  date  would  be  probable; 
in  France  a  similar  specimen  would  be  assigned  to  a  jjeriod  from  70 
to  100  years  earlier. 

Among  the  many  efforts  made  in  Belgium  to  get  rid  of  the  awk- 
Avardness  of  the  ]iointed  form  for  windows,  was  that  in  the  choir  of 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Chipelle,  at  Brussels  (121G?),  where  the  circular 
tracery  is  inserted  in  a  circular-headed  window,  producing  a  much 
more  pleasing  effect,  both  internally  and  externallj%  than  the  ])ointed 
form,  except  with  reference  to  the  vault,  with  which  it  is  so  little  in 
accordance  that  the  experiment  seems  to  have  been  abandoned,  and 
no  attempt  made  afterwards  to  renew  it. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  Belgium  possesses  about  twenty 
first-class  churches  of  pointed  architecture,  all  deserving  attentive 
consideration,  some  of  them  being  almost  unrivalled  edifices  of  their 
class.  Among  the  earliest  of  these  is  the  cathedral  of  Liege,  begun  in 
llSi),  exhibiting  the  style  in  great  p.urity.  It  has  no  western  entrance, 
but,  like  St.  Croix,  St.  Jacques,  and  all  the  principal  churches  of  this 
city,  is  entered  by  side  porches. 

A  little  later  we  have  the  eastern  parts  of  St.  Gudule,  Brussels 
(a. I).  1"220),  and  two  other  very  beautiful  churches:  Notre  Dame  do 
Tongres  (1240),  and  St.  Martin,  Ypres  (1254).  The  latter  is  perhajis 
the  purest  and  best  specimen  of  the  Gothic  of  the  13th  century  in 
Flanders ;  and  of  about  the  same  age  is  the  beautiful  church  of  N.  D. 
de  Dinant.  These  are  almost  the  only  important  specimens  of  the 
contemporary  art  of  the  13th  century,  which  still  excites  our  admira- 
tion in  all  the  princijiid  cities  of  France.  Almost  all  the  great  cathe- 
drals in  that  country  belong  to  this  age,  which  was  also  so  prolific 
of  great  buildings  in  England.  But  Belgium  does  not  seem  to  have 
shared  to  any  great  extent  in  the  impulse  then  given  to  church  archi- 
tecture. Her  buildings  are  spread  pretty  evenly  over  the  whole 
period  from  the  lOtli  to  the  16th  century,  as  the  steadily  growing 
wealth  of  the  country  demanded  them,  and  but  little  influenced  by 
the  great  political  oscillations  of  her  neighbors. 

In  the  next  century  we  have  N.  D.  de  Iluy  (1311),  the  beautiful 
parish  church  at  Aerschot  (1337),  and  N.  D.  de  Hal  (1341),  — small  but 
elegant  places  of  worshij).  The  two  crowning  examples,  however,  of 
this  age  are  N.  D.  of  Antwerp  (1352-1411),  and  St.  liombaut,  M.alines. 
The  choir  of  this  latter  church  was  dedicated  in  the  year  1306,  having 
been  commenced  about  the  same  time  as  that  at  Antwcr]),  but  the 
nave  w.as  not  erected  till  a  century  afterwards  (1456-1464),  and  the 
tower  was  not  carried  even  to  its  present  height  till  the  16th  century. 

Antwerp   cathedral  is  one  of   the  most  remarkable  churches  in 
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Europe,  being  390  feet  long  by  170  in  width  inside  the  nave,  and  cover- 
ing rather  moi-e  than  70,000  square  feet.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  plan. 
(Woodcut  Xo.  445),  it  is  divided  into  seven  aisles,  which  gives  a  vast 
intricacy  and  picturosquencss  to  the  perspective ;  but  there  is  a  want 

of  harmony  among  the  parts, 
and  of  subordination  and 
proj)ortion,  sadly  destruc- 
tive of  true  arcliitectural 
effect;  so  that,  notwith- 
standing its  size,  it  looks 
much  smaller  internally 
than  many  of  the  French 
cathedrals  of  far  smaller 
dimensions.  If  the  length 
of  the  nave  had  been  divided 
into  ten  bays  instead  of  only 
six,  and  the  central  aisle  had 
been  at  least  10  feet  wider, 
wliich  space  could  easily 
have  been  spared  from  the 
outer  one,  the  apparent  size 
of  the  church  would  have 
been  greatly  increased  ;  but 
besides  tliis  it  wants  height, 
and  its  details  show  a  deca- 
dence which  nothing  can 
redeem. 

Its  magnificent  portal, 
with  its  one  finished  tower, 
406  feet  in  height,  was  com- 
menced in  142'J,  but  only  fin- 
ished in  1518,  and  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  tlie  Idtli  cen- 
tury than  of  the  original  design.  Although  from  the  lateness  of  its  date, 
it  is  impossible  to  be  satisfied  either  with  the  outline  or  the  detail,  it  is 
still  so  gorgeous  a  specimen  of  art,  and  towers  so  nobly  over  the  build- 
ings of  the  city,  as  to  extort  our  admiration,  and  a  man  must  have  very 
little  feeling  for  the  poetry  of  art  who  can  stop  to  criticise  it  too  closely. 
The  sjiire  at  Chartres  (Woodcut  No.  393)  is  more  elegant  in  out- 
line, but  the  design  of  its  base  does  not  accord  with  that  of  the  upper 
part,  and  its  effect  is  injured  by  the  great  height  of  the  building  to 
Avhich  it  is  attached.  That  at  Strasburg  is  very  inferior  in  outline, 
so  is  St.  Stephen's  at  Vienna,  and  it  is  not  quite  clear  that  the  open- 
work spires  of  Friburg  and  Cologne  are  not  mistakes.  The  base  of 
the  Antwerp  spire  is  perfect  in  proportion,  and  good  in  detail  ;  the 
caprice  begins  only  when  near  the  top,  where  it  constructively  can  do 
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445.    Plan  of  the  Cathedral  at  Antwerp.    Scale  100 
feet  to  1  in. 
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no  harm,  and  is  much  less  offensive  than  it  would  be  lower  down.  It 
is  not  perfect,  but  taking  it  altogether  it  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
thing  of  its  kiud  in  Europe. 

It  is  a  great  question  if  the  second  spire,  were  it  completed  as 
originally  designed,  would  add  to,  or  detract  from,  the  beauty  of  the 
composition.  An  unfinished  design  is  always  unpleasing,  but,  on  the 
whole,  twin  spii'es,  without  a  very  j)rominent  central  object,  do  not 
seem  a  pleasing  form  of  design. 

The  church  of  St.  Rombaut  at  Malines,  though  very  much  smaller 
than  that  at  Antwerp,  being  only  300  ft.  in  length  internally,  and 
including  the  tower,  only  385  ft.  over  all  externally,  is  still  a  far  more 
satisfactory  chuth  in  every  respect.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  iitiest 
of  those  which  have  round  ])illars  in  the  nave  instead  of  the  clustered 
columns  which  give  sucli  beauty  and  such  meaning  to  most  of  tht 
churches  of  this  age.  It  was  originally  designed  to  have  one  western 
spire,  which,  if  completed,  would  have  risen  to  the  height  of  nearly 
550  English  feet.  It  was  never  carried  higher  tlian  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  spire,  320  ft.,  and  at  that  height  it  now  remains.  Even 
as  it  is,  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  erections  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
immense  depth  of  its  buttresses  and  the  boldness  of  its  outline  giving 
it  a  character  seldom  surpassed. 

St.  Pierre's  of  Louvain,  is  a  worthy  rival  of  these  two ;  for  though 
perhaps  a  century  more  modern,  or  nearlv  so,  it  seems  to  have  been 
built  at  once  on  a  uniform  and  well-digested  plan,  which  gives  to  the 
whole  building  a  congruity  which  goes  far  to  redeem  the  defects  in 
its  details.  The  facade,  which  would  ha\e  rendered  it  the  noblest 
building  of  the  three,  has  never  been  completed.  It  was  designed  on 
the  true  German  principle  of  a  great  western  screen,  surmounted  by 
three  spires,  the  central  one  535  ft.  in  height,  the  other  two  430  ft. 
each.' 

Where  sufficient  width  can  be  ol)taincd,  this  seems  a  legitimate 
and  pleasing  form  of  composition.  Twin  towers  like  those  designed 
from  Cologne,  Strasburg,  and  Antwer]),  would  overpower  any  church, 
and  are  wanting  in  variety.  Two  small  towers,  with  one  taller 
between,  is  a  more  pleasing  composition,  though  equally  destructive 
to  the  effect  of  the  building  behind.  The  English  plan  of  three  spires, 
as  at  Litchfield,  is  by  far  the  most  pleasing  arrangement;  l)Ut  this 
form  the  continental  architects  never  attempted  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  consequently  the  single  spire,  as  at  jVIalines  or  Ulm,  is  perhaps 
the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.  If  not  that,  then  the 
tri])le  spired  facade  designed  for  Louvain  would  ])robably  be  the  best. 

Those  above  enumerated    are   certainly  the  finest  specimens  of 


A  beautiful  drawinR  of  this  finjaile 
to  a,  very  large  scale  still  exists  in  the 
town-hall  in  the  city,  as  well  as  a  model 


in  stone,  from  which  the  intended  effect 
may  be  seen. 
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Belgian  ecclesiastical  art.  Almost  all  the  churches  erected  afterwards, 
though  some  of  them  very  beautiful,  are  characterized  by  the  elaborate 
weakness  of  their  age.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  St.  Gommaire 
at  Lierre,  commenced  a.  d.  1425,  but  not  completed  till  nearly  a  cen- 
tury afterwards ;  and  St.  Jacques  at  Antwerp,  a  large  and  gorgeous 
church,  possessing  size  and  proportion  worthy  of  the  best  age,  but 
still  unsatisfactory  from  tlie  absence  of  anything  like  true  art  or  design 
pervading  it.  The  same  remarks  do  not  apply  to  St.  Waudru  at  Mons, 
1450-15'28,  one  of  the  very  Ix'st  specimens  of  its  age  • —  pleasing  in  pro- 
portion and  elegant  in  detail.  Internally  a  charming  effect  of  poly- 
chromy  is  produced  by  the  cold  blue  color  of  the  stone,  contrasted 
with  tlie  red-brick  filling-in  of  the  vault;  this  contrast  being  evidently 
a  part  of  the  original  design.  By  some  singular  freak  of  destiny  it 
has  escaped  whitewash,  so  that  we  have  here  one  instance  at  least  of 
a  true  mode  of  decoration,  and  to  a  certain  extent  a  very  good  one. 
The  exterior  of  this  church  is  also  extremely  jileasing  for  its  age.  Its 
tower  and  spire  are  unfortunately  among  those  that  we  know  only 
from  the  original  drawings,  which  are  still  preserved,  and  show  a  very 
beautiful  design. 

Of  about  the  same  age  (1522-1558)  is  St.  .Jacques  at  Li^ge  (Wood- 
cut No.  446),  a  church  of  the  second  class  in  point  of  size,  being  only 

254  feet  in  length  internally,  by  92  ft. 
across  the  nave.  At  the  west  end  it  still 
retains  the  screen  of  the  old  churcli, 
marked  darker  on  the  plan.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  a  si)lendid  porch  of 
flamboyant  design  on  the  north.  The 
east  end  may  be  said  to  be  a  compromise 
between  the  F'reneh  and  German  methods, 
for  it  is  not  a  chevet,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
not  the  circumscribing  aisle,  while  its 
circlet  of  chapels  prevents  its  being  con- 
sidered as  a  German  apse.  Altogether 
the  plan  is  characteristic  of  its  locality, 
on  the  borders  of  France  and  Germany, 
for  in  it  we  find  mixed  together  most  of 
the  peculiarities  of  both  countries.  For 
its  age  too  the  details  are  generally  good, 
but  as  construction  was  no  longer  the 
ruling  motive,  confusion  is  the  result. 
«e.  Plan  of  St.  .Jacques,  Lioge.  (From  The   niost   remarkable   thing  about  the 

Weale's  *' Arohiteclural  Papers.")        i  i,    ■      xi     a    •..   •  £  ai  t 

Scale  luo  ft.  to  1  iu.  church  IS,  that  it  is  one  or  the  very  few 

churches  in  Europe  which  retain  their 

polychromatic  decorations  in  anything  like  completeness,  especially 

on  the  roof.     The  paintings,  however,  are  of  late  date,  bordering  on 
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the  cinquo-cento  poviod  ;  yet  tlie  effect  produced,  though  gorgeous, 
is  rem.arkably  pleasing  and  beautiful,  and  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  set 
at  rest  the  question  as  to  the  expediency  of  painting  the  vaults  of 
churches,  or  leaving  them  plain.  My  own  conviction  is,  that  all 
French  vaults  were  once  painted  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in  this  case. 
Our  English  architects  often  ])robably  depended  onl)'  on  form  and 
carving  for  effect,  but  on  the  Continent  it  was  otherwise. 

Of  the  remaining  churches,  St.  Bavon's  at  Ghent,  and  St.  Martin's 
at  Liege,  both  commenced,  as  they  now  stand,  in  the  middle  of  the 
IGth  century,  are  among  the  most  remarkable,  and  for  their  age  are 
wonderfully  free  from  any  traces  of  the  Eenaissance.  At  the  same 
age  in  France,  or  even  in  England,  they  would  have  been  Italianized 
to  a  far  greater  extent. 

Tliere  is  scarcely  a  second-rate  town  or  even  a  village  in  Belgiimi 
that  does  not  possess  a  church  of  more  or  less  importance  of  tlie 
Gothic  age,  or  one  at  all  events  possessing  some  fragment  or  detail 
w^orthy  of  attentive  study.  This  circumstance  is  easily  explained 
from  the  fact  that  during  the  whole  of  the  Mediaeval  period,  from  tlie 
10th  to  the  16th  century,  Belgium  was  rich  and  prosperous,  and  since 
that  time  till  the  present  comparatively  so  poor  as  to  have  had  neitlier 
ambition  to  destroy  nor  power  to  rebuild.  Considering  its  extent, 
the  country  is  indubitably  richer  in  monuments  than  France,  or  per- 
haps than  any  other  country  in  Europe ;  but  the  architecture  is  neither 
so  good  or  satisfactory  nor  of  so  high  a  class. 
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WHATEVER  opinion  we  in.ay  form  as  to  her  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fices, the  real  architectural  pre-eminence  of  Belginm  consists  in 
her  civil,  or  rather  her  municipal  buildings,  wliich  surpass  those  of  any 
other  country.  None  of  these  are  very  old,  which  is  easily  accounted 
for.  The  rise  of  commercial  enterprise  in  Belgium,  though  early 
compared  with  other  European  nations,  was  more  recent  than  the  age 
of  military  and  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  men  were  consequently 
obliged  to  erect  castles  to  protect  their  property  against  robbers,  and 
churches  for  their  religious  wants,  before  they  could  think  of  council- 
halls  or  municipal  edifices. 

In  the  l'2th  century,  when  tlie  monarchy  of  France  was  consoli- 
dating itself,  the  cities  of  Belgium  were  gradually  acquiring  that 
wealth  and  those  rights  and  privileges  which  soon  placed  them  among 
the  independent  and  most  prosperous  communities  of  Europe.  One 
of  the  earliest  architectural  expressions  of  their  newly-acquired  inde- 
pendence was  the  erection  of  a  belfry.  The  right  of  possessing  a  bell 
was  one  of  the  first  privileges  granted  in  all  old  charters,  not  only  as 
a  symbol  of  power,  but  as  the  means  of  calling  the  community 
together,  either  with  arms  in  their  hands  to  defend  their  walls,  to 
rejM-ess  internal  tumults,  for  the  election  of  magistrates,  or  for  delib- 
eration on  the  affairs  of  the  comtnonwealth.  Tlie  tower,  too,  in  which 
the  bell  was  hung  was  a  symbol  of  power  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and, 
whether  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt  or  the  Po,  the  first  care  of  every 
enfranchised  community  was  to  erect  a  "tower  of  pride"  propor- 
tionate to  their  greatness. 

The  tower,  moreover,  was  generally  the  record-office  of  the  city, 
the  place  where  the  charters  and  more  important  deeds  were  pre- 
served secure  from  fire,  and  in  a  jdace  sufficiently  fortified  to  protect 
them  in  the  event  of  civic  disturbances. 

All  these  uses  have  passed  away,  and  most  of  the  belfries  liave 
either  fallen  into  neglect  or  been  removed  or  appropriated  to  other 
jiurposes.  Of  those  remaining,  the  oldest  seems  to  be  that  of  Tour- 
nay,  a  fine  tower,  though  a  good  deal  altered  and  its  effect  destroyed 
by  more  modern  additions. 
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The  belfry  at  Ghent  was  commenced  in  1183,  but  the  stone-work 
was  only  completed  in  1337.  In  1376  a  wooden  spire  was  placed 
upon  it,  making  up  tlie  heigiit  to  237  ft.     This  lias  ^^^^^ 

been  recently  taken  down  in  order  to  complete  the 
tower  according  to  tlie  original  design,  wliich,  like 
that  of  most  of  the  unfinished  buildings  of  Belgium, 
has  been  carefully  preserved.  When  finished  it  will 
be  about  300  ft.  in  height,  and  one  of  the  finest  bel- 
fries in  the  country.  The  Woodcut  No.  447  is  a  re- 
duction of  the  original  drawing,  which,  though  not 
so  perfect  as  some  others,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  what 
it  is  intended  to  be. 

The  belfry  of  Brussels  was  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  country,  but  after  various  misfortunes  it  fell  in 
1714,  and  is  only  known  now  by  a  mo<k'l  still  pre- 
served in  the  city. 

At  Ypres  and  Bruges  the  belfries  form  part  of  the 
great  halls  of  the  city.  Those  at  Lierrc,  Nieuport, 
Alost,  Furnes,  and  other  cities,  have  been  all  more 
or  less  destroyed  by  alterations,  and  are  more  in- 
teresting to  the  antiquary  than  to  the  architect  i 
moreover,  like  the  cities  themselves,  they  never  could 
liave  been  of  the  first  class,  or  remarkable  for  any 
extraordinary  magnificence. 


11.  lliy  ;il  Ghent. 
(Fruin  the  original 
ilrawing.) 


The  great  municipal  halls,  which  are  found  in  all 
the  jirincipal  ciLies  of  Belgium,  are  of  three  classes  : 
—  1.  Town-halls  —  the  municipal  senate-houses  and 
courts  of  justice.  2.  Trade-halls  or  market-houses, 
the  j)riiieipal  of  which  were  cloth-halls,  cloth  having  ^- 
been  the  great  staple  manufacture  of  Belgium  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  And  lastly  Guildhalls,  or  the 
separate  places  of  assembly  of  the  different  guilds  or  associated  trades 
of  the  cities. 

As  far  as  existing  examples  go,  it  would  appear  that  the  trade- 
halls  were  the  first  erected.  The  cloth-hall  at  Yjjres  is  by  far  the 
most  magnificent  and  beautiful  of  these,  as  also  the  earliest.  The 
foundation-stone  was  laid  in  1200  by  Baldwin  of  Constan(ino)p]e,  but 
it  was  not  finished  till  104  years  afterwards.  The  facade  is  440  ft.  in 
length,  and  of  the  simplest  possible  design,  being  perfectly  straight 
and  unbroken  from  end  to  end.  The  windows  of  each  story,  all  of 
one  design,  are  repeated,  not  only  alontr  the  whole  front,  but  at  each 
end.  Its  height  is  varied  by  the  noble  belfry  which  rises  from  its 
centre,  and  by  a  bold  and  beautiful  pinnacle  at  each  end.  The  whole 
is  of  the  pure  architecture  of  the  13th  century,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
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majestic  edifices  of  its  class  to  be  seeu  anywhere.  It  might  perhaps 
have  been  improved  by  the  greater  degree  of  expression  and  the 
bolder  shadows  which  lines  brought  down  to  the  ground  would  have 


448,    Clotli-hall  at  Ypres. 


given  to  it,  but  as  it  is,  it  is  extremely  jjleasing  from  its  simplicity 
and  the  perfect  adaptation  of  its  exterior  to  its  internal  arrangements. 
These  consist  of  one  vast  hall  on  the  ground-floor,  supported  by  several 
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ranges  of  columns,  witli  long  galleries  ami  groat  halls  above  it  for  the 
use  of  the  trade  to  which  it  was  appropi'iatetl. 

The  town-hall  at  Bruges  is  perhaps  the  oldest  building  erected 
especially  for  that  purpose  in  Belgium,  the  foundation-stone  having 
been  laid  in  lo77.  It  is  a  small  building,  Ijeing  only  88  ft.  in  front  by 
()5  in  depth,  and  of  a  singularly  pure  and  elegant  design.  Its  small 
size  causes  it  to  suffer  considerably  from  its  iuiniediate  |)roximity  to 
the  cloth-hall  and  other  trade-halls  of  the  city.  These,  grouped  with 
the  belfry  in  their  centre,  occupy  one  end  of  the  great  Place,  and, 
though  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  either  of  design  or  detail,  still 
form  a  most  imposing  mass.  The  belfry  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
towers  in  the  country.  Its  original  height  was  356  ft.,  which  was 
diminished  by  about  60  ft.  by  tlie  removal  of  the  spire  in  1741,  tliough 
it  still  towers  above  all  the  buildings  of  the  city,  and  in  that  flat 
country  is  seen  far  and  wide. 

The  finest  of  the  town-halls  of  Belgium,  built  originally  as  such, 
is  that  of  Brussels  (Woodcut  No.  449),  commenced  in  1401,  and  finished 
in  145.5.  In  dimensions  it  is  inferior  to  the  eloth-hall  at  Y]ires,  being 
oidy  '264  ft.  in  length  by  about  50  in  de])th,  and  its  details,  as  may  bo 
suj^posed  from  its  age,  are  less  pure;  but  the  spire  that  surmounts  its 
centre,  rising  to  the  height  of  .374  ft.,  is  unrivalled  for  beauty  of 
outline  and  design  by  any  spire  in  Belgium,  and  is  entitled  to  take 
rank  among  the  noblest  examples  of  the  class  in  Europe.  Notwith- 
standing its  late  age,  there  is  no  extr.avaganee,  either  in  design  or 
detail,  about  it ;  but  the  mode  in  which  the  octagon  is  jilaced  on  the 
square,  and  the  outline  broken  and  varied  by  the  bold  and  imjioitant 
pinnacles  that  group  around  it,  produce  a  most  pleasing  variety, 
without  interfering  with  the  main  constructive  lines  of  the  building. 
The  spire,  jjrojierly  so  called,  is  small,  so  that  its  open-woi-k  tracery 
is  pleasing  and  approjiriate,  which  is  more  than  can  be  sai<l  of  some 
of  its  German  rivals,  in  which  this  mode  of  ornamentation  is  (juito 
unsuited  to  the  large  scale  on  which  it  is  attempted. 

Next  in  importance  to  this  is  the  well-known  and  beautiful  town- 
hall  at  Louvain  (1448-1463),  certainly  the  mo.st  elaborately  decorated 
piece  of  Gothic  architeetui-e  in  exi.stence.  Though,  perha])S,  a  little 
overdone  in  some  parts,  the  whole  is  so  consistent,  and  the  outline 
and  general  scheme  of  decoration  so  good,  that  little  fault  can  be 
found  with  it.  In  design  it  follows  very  closely  the  hall  at  Bruges, 
but  wants  the  tower,  which  gives  such  dignity  to  those  at  Brussels 
and  Ypres. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century  (1481)  the  inhabitants  of 
Ghent  determined  on  the  erection  of  a  town-hall,  which,  had  it  ever 
been  finished,  would  have  surpassed  all  the  <jtliers  in  size  and  richness, 
though  whether  it  would  have  equ.alled  them  in  beauty  is  moi'e  than 
doubtful.     After  a  century  of  interrupted  labor  the  design  was  abau- 
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449.    View -of  Town-hall,  Brussels. 
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doned  before  it  was  more  tlimi  two-thirds  comitlctcd,  :iiid  now  that 
age  Ims  softened  down  its  extravaij;iuices,  it  is  a  pleasing  and  perhaps 
beautiful  building.  Nothing,  liowever,  can  exceed  tlie  extent  of  tor- 
mented and  unmeaning  ornament  that  is  spread  over  every  j)art  of  it, 
sliowing  great  richness  certainly,  but  frequently  degenerating  into 
very  bad  taste.  The  architecture  of  the  ludl  at  Ypres,  thougli  only 
half  or  one-tliird  as  costly  in  j)roporti()n  to  its  extent,  is  far  nobler  and 
more  satisfactory  than  this  ever  could  have  been.  ]>ut  when  erected 
the  day  of  true  art  was  past,  and  its  place  was  sought  to  be  supplied 
by  extent  of  ornament. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  town-hall  at  Otidenardc,  a  building 
evidently  meant  as  a  copy  of  that  at  Louvaiii,  but  having  combined 
with  it  a  belfry  in  imitation  of  that  at  lirussels.  The  result  is 
certainly  rich  and  pleasing  in  general  effect ;  but  the  details  inci- 
dental to  its  age  (1525)  have  marred  the  execution,  and  given  to  the 
whole  a  clumsiness  and  a  flimsitie§s  that  greatly  detract  from  its 
beauty.  Even  the  effect  of  the  belfry  is  spoiled  by  the  temptation  to 
exhibit  a  masonic  trick,  and  make  it  appear  as  if  standing  on  the  two 
slight  pillars  of  the  porch.  It  is  clever,  but  apparent  stability  is 
as  necessary  to  true  architectural  beauty  as  real  stability  is  to  the 
dignity  of  art. 

Among  the  smaller  halls  tiiat  of  3Ioiis  is  perhaps  the  Tn(jst  elegant, 
and  is  very  similar  to  that  of  St.  Quentin,  which,  though  now  in  France, 
was  a  Flemish  city  at  the  time  of  its  erection. 

In  the  days  of  lier  magnificence  Mechlin  attem]ited  the  erection 
of  a  s]dendid  hall,  wliich  was  intended  to  rival  those  of  any  of  the 
neighboring  towns.  Civic  troubles,  however,  put  a  stoj)  to  the  work 
before  it  was  carried  so  far  as  to  enable  us  now  even  to  determine 
what  the  original  design  may  have  been. 

Among  minor  edifices  of  the  same  class  may  be  mentioned  the 
cloth-halls  of  Louvain  and  Ghent,  both  of  the  best  age,  though  small ; 
and  the  Boucheries  or  meat-markets  of  Diest,  Yjires,  Antwerj),  and 
other  towns  —  the  boatmen's  lodge  at  Ghent,  and  the  burgesses'  lodge 
at  Bruges,  besides  numerous  other  scattered  memorials  of  civic  magni- 
ficence that  meet  one  everywhere  in  this  great  em])orium  of  Jledia'val 
industry. 

Of  palaces,  properly  so  called,  little  remains  m  Belgium  worthy  of 
notice,  unless  it  be  the  palace  of  the  Bisho])  of  Liege  (Woodcut  Xo. 
450),  which,  as  far  as  size  and  richness  of  <lecoration  are  concerned, 
almost  deserves  the  re]nitation  it  has  attained.  It  was,  liowever, 
unfortunately  commenced  at  an  age  (1508)  when  the  Gothic  style, 
especially  in  civil  Ijuildings,  was  all  but  extinct,  and  it  is  imi)ossiblo 
to  admire  its  stunted  columns  and  flat  arches  in  such  immediate 
proximity  to  the  purer  works  of  the  preceding  centuries. 

Of  the  same  age  and  stvlc  was  the  Exchange  at  Antwerp  (1515). 
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This  building  was  more  pleasing  in  its  details  :    and,  though  eom- 
nienced  a  few  years  later,  its  simpler  and  more  monumental  character 

seems  to  have  preserved  it  from 
the  individual  caprices  which  are 
apparent  in  the  palace,  and  which 
became  the  fatal  characteristic 
of  all  future  designs.  Neitlier  of 
these  buildings  can,  however,  be 
called  in  strictness  Gothic  designs, 
for  the  true  spirit  of  that  art  had 
perished  before  they  were  com- 
menced. 

Many  of  tlie  jirivato  dwelling- 
houses  in  the  Flemish  cities  are 
picturesque  and  elegant,  though 
hardly  rising  to  the  grade  of 
specimens  of  fine  art;  but  when 
grouped  together  in  the  narrow 
winding  streets,  or  along  the 
banks  of  the  canals,  the  result  is 
so  varied  and  charming  that  we 
are   inclined    to   Escribe    to    them 

450.    PartofBisliop'sPalace.LiSge.    Koscnle.  •    .    •      •       i  ^         i  ^i 

more  intrinsic  beauty  than  they 
really  possess  as  individual  designs.  Most  of  them  are  of  brick, 
and  the  brick  being  used  undisguisedly,  and  the  buildings  depending 
wholly  on  such  forms  as  could  be  givrn  to  that  material,  they  never 
offend  our  taste  by  shams  ;  and  the  honest  endeavor  of  the  citizens 
to  ornament  their  dwellings  externally,  meets  here  with  the  success 
that  must  always  follow  such  an  attemjit.  To  exhibit  this  class  of 
structures  adequately  would  require  far  more  illustration  than  is 
compatible  with  a  work  like  tjic  present,  and  would  occu])y  the  space 
that  more  jiroperly  belongs  to  buildings  of  a  larger  and  more  monu- 
mental class,  and  of  higher  pretensions  to  architectural  effect,  both 
in  their  design  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried  out. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
HOLLAND. 

fONTENTS. 

Churches  —  Civil  and  Domestic  Buildings. 

THE  moment  \vc  pass  the  bouncl.an-  line  wliich  separates  Be]s;iinn 
from  Holland,  we  feel  that  we  have  stepped  at  once  into  a  new 
architeetnral  province.  At  last  we  have  got  among  a  people  of  pure 
Aryan  or  Teutonic  race,  without  one  trace  of  Turanian  or  Celtic 
blood  in  their  veins,  and  who,  consequently,  carry  out  their  architect- 
ural designs  with  a  matter-of-fact  sim]ilicity  that  is  edifying,  if  not 
charming.  It  is  not  that  the  kingdom  of  Holland  is  deficient  in  the 
possession  of  Mediaeval  churches  —  far  from  it  —  she  possesses  as 
many  Gothic  cathedrals  as  we  no,  and  their  average  dimensions  are 
equal  to  those  which  adorn  this  island ;  they  belong  also  to  the  same 
age:  but  the  result  is  wonderfully  different. 

The  Dutch  did  not  work  out  any  part  of  the  style  for  themselves; 
they  attempted  no  novelties,  and  did  not  even  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  understand  perfectly  the  style  they  were  employing. 
They  were  then,  as  now,  a  religious  people,  and  wanted  churches, 
and  built  them  according  to  the  only  pattern  then  avail.ible.  No  one 
can  say  that  their  churches  were  not  pei-fectly  rdapted  to  the  form 
of  worship  then  prevalent,  and  in  dimensions  and  dignity  perfectly 
suited  to  the  wants  of  the  communities  who  erected  them.  Notwitli- 
standing  all  this,  they  are  only  vast  warehouses  of  devotion,  and  are 
utter  failures  as  works  of  art. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  perfectly  realize  the  difference  between  mere 
ornamental  construction  and  ornamental  construction  whicli  is  also 
ornamented,  he  cannot  do  better  than  study  carefully  the  design  of 
these  Dutch  churches.  Their  dimensions  are  frequently  grand,  their 
proportions  generally  pleasing,  and  the  subordination  of  the  parts  to 
each  other  often  moat  judicious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pillars  of  the 
pier  arches  are  almost  always  round  —  the  vaulting  shafts  ])oor,  and 
never  can-ied  to  a  sufficient  resting-] ilace  —  the  windows  want  mullions 
and  tracery  —  the  vaults  are  domed  and  stilted  —  the  ribs  lean  —  and 
everything,  in  fact,  is  pared  down  as  closely  to  mere  utility  as  is  pos- 
sible in  such  a  style.  In  France  or  in  England,  in  the  same  age, 
every  stone  would  have  spoken  out  and  had  a  meaning;  and  every 
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detail  woukl  not  only  have  been  in  its  riglit  plnce,  but  would  have 
exj)ressed  the  reason  of  its  lieing  there,  and  the  purpose  to  wliich  it 
was  ajjplied. 

To  the  want  of  artistic  feeling,  or  real  knowledge  of  the  style, 
which  is  shown  in  the  designs  of  tlie  Dutch  churches,  must  be  added 
the  infei'iority  of  the  material  in  which  they  were  carried  out.  Some 
are  wholly  of  brick,  and  few  are  entirely  of  stone,  though  most  of 
them  have  an  admixture  of  the  nobler  material  —  and  where  brick 
is  employed,  witliout  great  care  .and  artistic  feeling,  the  result  is 
gener.ally  poor  and  unsatisfactory. 

Judged  by  tlieir  dimensions  alone,  the  churches  of  Holland  ought 
to  be  almost  as  interesting  as  those  of  Belgium,  for  they  are  generally 
large,  with  lofty  and  well-proportioned  aisles,  and  transepts  which 
jjrojcct  boldly.  They  have  frequently  tall  and  not  ungraceful  western 
towers,  and  sometimes  large  windows  filled  with  good  tracery,  though 
mostly  of  a  late  age.  Xotwithstanding  all  these  requisites  of  a  per- 
fect Gothic  church,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  must  not  be  consid- 
ered a  failure,  from  the  causes  just  mentioned. 

These  remarks  apply  especially  to  the  great  churches  at  Haarlem, 
Leyden,  and  Rotterdatn,  two  at  Amsterdam,  and  the  two  at  Delft, 
the  older  of  which  contain  some  details  worthy  of  attention.  Tliat 
at  Gouda  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  painted  glass,  though 
the  architecture  of  the  church  is  very  unworthy  of  so  brilliant  an 
ornament. 

The  church  at  Dort  is  older  tlian  most  of  these,  and  has  a  venera- 
ble look  about  it  that  hides  many  of  the  faults  of  its  architecture,  but 
it  will  not  be.ar  examination. 

The  churches  of  Utrecht  and  Bois  le  Due  are  to  some  extent 
exceptions  to  the  general  poverty  of  design  which  characterizes  the 
churches  of  Holland.  This  is  owing,  probably,  to  the  situation  of  these 
two  churches  on  the  verge  of  the  province,  and  their  proximity  to 
Belgium  and  Germany.  Thfit  at  Utrecht  consists  at  the  present  day 
of  merely  two  fragments  —  a  choir  and  a  tower,  the  nave  that  joined 
them  having  been  destroyed  by  a  storm  and  never  replaced.  What 
remains  is  good  late  German,  though  it  is  much  disfigured  by  modern 
additions.  The  church  at  Bois  le  Due  is  still  a  large  and  richly  orna- 
mented church,  with  a  good  deal  of  stone-work  about  it ;  but  being 
too  large  for  the  decaying  town  in  which  it  stands,  it  has  suffered 
much  from  neglect,  and  is  now  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 

The  church  at  Kampen,  on  tlie  Zuyder  Zee,  is  better  than  most 
others,  and  many  of  the  smaller  churches  on  the  boi'dcrs  of  the  prov- 
ince are  worthy  of  more  attention  than  they  have  received.  There 
are  few  abbeys  or  monastic  buildings  of  any  importance  to  be  found, 
such  establishments  never  having  been  suited  to  the  industrious 
character  of  the  Dutch  people. 
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Bad  as  are  the  churches  of  IloUand,  the  town-lialls  and  civic 
Iniildings  are  even  worse.  There  is  not,  in  the  wliole  of  the 
Netlierlaiids,  one  tliat  can  be  chissed  as  a  worlv  of  fine  art.  Even 
age  lias  been  unable  to  render  them  tolerably  picturesque;  nor  are 
there  in  the  province  any  belfries  with  their  pictures((ue  forms,  nor 
any  palaces  worthy  of  note,  which  belong  to  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
older  dwellinsr-houses  are  sometimes  picturesque  and  pleasing,  but 
less  so  than  those  of  Belgium.  Most  of  them  are  utqiretonding 
specimens  of  honest  building,  the  result  of  which  is  often  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  combined,  as  they  generally  are  in  Dutch  towns,  with  water 
and  trees,  and  with  the  air  of  neatness  and  comfort  which  pervades 
the  whole,  we  sometimes  scarcely  feel  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the 
absence  of  higher  elements  of  art  when  so  pleasing  a  result  has  been 
produced  w^ithout  them. 

Notwithstanding  .all  this,  it  might  be  well  worth  while  to  give  one 
or  two  examples  of  the  plans  and  illustrations  of  some  of  the  churches 
in  Holland  in  a  work  like  the  present,  not  so  much  for  their  own  sake, 
as  for  comparison  with  other  buildings  ;  but  the  materials  do  not  exist. 
The  Dutch  have  shown  the  same  indifference  to  the  conservation  of 
their  Mediajval  moiuimeuts  which  their  forefathers  exliibited  in  their 
erection,  and  not  one  has  been  edited  in  modern  times  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  admit  of  being  quoted.'  The  history  of  this  variety 
remains  for  the  present  to  be  written,  but  fortunately  it  is  one  of  the 
least  important  of  its  class. 


'  A  large  work  was  pomnienped  a  tew  1  have  been   iliscontinued,  anil   has  not 
years  ago  on  the  church  at  Bois  le  Due;  [  been  since  heard  of  —  hi  this  country  at 
but  after  the  first  numl)ei-s  it  seems  to  ]  least. 
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